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PREFACE 

This  volume  makes  no  attempt  to  do  what  has  already  been  so  excel- 
lently done  in  Mr.  Stedman's  Victorian  Anthology^  Ward's  English  Poeta^ 
and  other  similar  collections.  It  is  not  a  new  Anthology  of  nineteenth 
century  poetry.  Instead  of  giving  a  few  "  gems,"  or  "  flowers  "  from  each 
one  of  several  hundred  authors,  it  includes  only  the  fifteen  chief  poets  of 
the  century.  From  each  one  of  these,  however,  it  attempts  to  give  a  full* 
and  adequate  selection,  sufficient  really  to  represent  the  man  and  his 
work. 

The  book  has  been  planned,  primarily,  to  give  in  one  volume  all  the 
material  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student  for  a  College  or 
University  course  on  the  British  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have 
therefore  tried  to  include,  first,  all  the  poems  which  would  be  given  as 
prescribed  reading  in  such  a  course ;  and,  second,  a  thorough  guide  to  the 
use  of  a  well-equipped  college  or  public  library,  in  connection  with  that 
reading.  I  hope  the  book  may  also  be  found  useful  for  more  general 
courses  on  English  Literature,  for  which  there  is  no  other  collection  cov- 
ering exactly  this  part  of  the  field ;  and  for  any  reader  who  wishes  to  pos- 
sess in  one  volume  the  best  work  of  the  chief  nineteenth  century  poets — 
"  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room." 

The  selections  are  very  full,  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of  complete 
poems.  They  are  designed  both  to  give  all  the  l>est  of  each  poet's  work, 
and  also  (except  for  Mrs.  Bro\vning)  to  give  some  representation  of  each 
important  period  and  class  of  liis  work.  I>ong  poems  are  usually  given 
entire,  and  space  has  been  found  for  Byron's  Manfred^  Shelley's  Prome- 
theus Unbound^  Scott's  Marmioiiy  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Chris- 
tabdj  Keats'  Hyperion^  Tennyson's  Guinevere  and  Morte  d^ Arthur^ 
Browning's  Pippa  Passes^  Mrs.  Browning's  JSonnetafrom  the  Portuguese^ 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Jtustum^  Morris's  Atalanta^s  Bace^  etc.,  etc.  In 
general,  extracts  from  long  poems  are  not  given,  except  in  the  case  of 
single  cantos  which  are  complete  in  themselves,  like  the  last  two  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold ;  or  lyrics,  such  as  the  songs  from  Tennyson's  dramas, 
or  the  Hymns  to  Pan  and  Diana  in  Kciits'  Endymion^  which,  when  de- 
tached, make  perfect  and  independent  poems.    An  exception  has  been 
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made  in  the  case  of  Byron's  master- work,  Don  Juan^  which  of  course  could 
not  be  given  in  full,  and  which  has  been  represented  by  long  passages. 

The  amount  of  space  given  to  an  author  does  not  necessarily  correspond 
with  his  relative  importance  or  rank  as  a  poet.  Some  authors  can  best 
be  represented  by  their  shorter  poems,  while  others— Scott,  for  instance 
and  William  Morris — could  not  be  fairly  represented  at  all  unless  one  of 
their  longer  poems  were  given.  Browning  and  Byron  could  not  be  repre- 
sented without  some  complete  example  of  their  poems  in  dramatic  form, 
while  Tennyson's  drama  does  not  hold  the  same  relative  importance  in 
his  work.  Byron,  in  particular,  cannot  really  be  kno\vn  except  through 
Jiis  longer  poems ;  some  example  must  necessarily  be  given  of  the  series 
of  Oriental  Romances,  which,  with  Childe  Harold^  won  Ifim  his  early 
fame;  at  least  one  Canto  of  Childe  Ilarohl  must  be  given  complete;  an 
example  of  the  grejit  Satires  nnist  Ikj  known  in  the  M,i<ion  of  Jtahjment ; 
and  fhially  the  whole  man  is  summed  ui3  in  the  different  aspects  of  Don 
Juan,  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  luus  less  space  than  poets  of  in- 
ferior rank  ;  but  he  is  represented  by  a  hundred  comi)lete  poems,  the  lar- 
gest number  given  for  any  author. 

The  selection  of  shorter  poems  hti^  been  made  generously  inclusive. 
For  Browning,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Dramatic  Z,yric8y  and  more 
than  half  of  the  Dramatic  Romances  and  Men  and  Women^  as  well  as 
representjitive  jxjems  from  the  other  collections,  are  given.  For  Keats, 
the  entire  contents  (except  one  poem)  of  the  volume  of  1820  is  given,  as 
well  as  full  representation  of  his  earlier  volumes  and  of  the  posthumous 
poems.  I  have  included  nearly  eighty  poems  from  T^mdor,  and  hope  that 
this — T  think  the  first — representative  selection  from  his  verse  may  serve 
to  make  his  work  as  a  poet  more  familiarly  known,  in  the  sheer  beauty  of 
its  simplicity  and  condensation.  No  apology  need  be  made,  I  hoiK?,  for 
the  extent  of  the  Shelley  selections,  since  his  AlaMor^  Lines  Written 
anion tj  the  J^nffanean  Tfills^  Epipsijchidion^  The  Sensitive  Planty  Adonais^ 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  Promethens  Unbound^  make  his  work  take  a  large 
amount  of  space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  titles.  For  Kossetti,  I 
have  given  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sonnets  from  the  Jfoase  of  Life^ 
as  well  as  Sister  TfeJen^  The  Sfream^s  Secret,  Jjove^s  Xocturn,  The  Bur- 
den of  Xineceh,  The  Kinffs  Trarfedtf^  and  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
shorter  poems.  I  hope  that  the  space  devoted  to  him  will  be  found  to 
represent  a  true  judgment  of  his  gretit  i>ermanent  value  as  a  poet ;  and 
that  the  .same  will  be  true  of  the  still  larger  amount  of  space  given  to 
the  poet  most  different  from  him,  Matthew  Arnold. 
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A  principal  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  classified  Reference  Lists,  I 
have  tried  to  indicate,  for  each  poet,  the  standard  editions,  other  import- 
ant editions,  the  best  one-volume  editions,  the  standard  biography,  the 
test  brief  biogi'aphy,  and  all  the  importiint  essays.  The  critical  essays 
are  usually  classed  in  two  paragraphs,  and,  throughout,  the  most  import- 
ant books  or  essays  are  indicated  by  asterisks. 

The  Notes  have  been  made  as  few  and  brief  as  possible ;  and  critical 
comment,  except  that  of  the  poet  himself,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  of  other 
poets,  has  been  excluded  from  them.  They  give  only  essential  facts  re- 
garding the  poems,  or  comment  and  explanation  added  by  the  poet  him- 
self. 

The  poems  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  each  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  writing  when  these  are  known,  and  in  other  cases 
according  to  the  dates  of  publication.  The  dates  are  given  after  each 
poem,  dsites  of  writing  being  indicated  by  italic  figures,  and  dates  of  pub- 
lication by  iflfyright  figures. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  ready  generosity  with  which  critics 
and  teachers  have  given  tlieir  help  in  making  the  selections.  My  thanks 
are  due,  in  particular,  to  Mr.  Paul  E.  More  of  the  N'eto  York  Ecening 
Post,  to  Professor  Stoddard  of  New  York  University,  Professor  Trent 
and  Professor  Odell  of  Columbia  University,  Professor  Baker  and  Pro- 
fessor Sykes  of  Teachers'  College,  Professor  van  Dyke  of  Princeton, 
and  Professor  Mott  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  such  a  book  as  this  will  be  entirely  free 
from  errors,  especially  in  the  reference  lists  and  dates.  Any  corrections 
will  be  gratefully  received.  Most  of  the  proof  has  been  carefully  read 
three  times,  but— as  my  friend  Ronsard  hath  it — Tu  excuaeras  les  fauUs 
de  Vimprimeur^  car  tous  les  yeux  (T Argus  n'y  verraietH  assez  clair. 

Curtis  Hiddkx  Page. 
Columbia  Unfversity, 

September,  1904. 


PREFACE   TO    THE    FOURTH    EDITION 

Ik  the  present  edition  a  number  of  tyx>ograpliical  errors  have  been  oor- 
rected,  the  text  and  dates  of  some  poems  have  been  verified  by  comparison 
with  more  authoritative  editions  than  were  available  when  the  book  was  first 
published,  an  Index  of  First  Lines  has  been  added  to  the  Author-Index  and 
Title-Index,  and  the  Eeference  Lists  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  I  am  under  obligation  to  several  friends  who  have  sent 
me  corrections  and  especially  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Refer- 
ence Lists:  in  particular  to  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  Professor  Frank  E.  Farley, 
Miss  Henriette  E.  Moore,  Professor  A.  B.  Milf ord.  Professor  Bl^hard  Jones, 
and  Professor  Charles  W.  Hodell ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  other  teachers  who  have  written  me  concerning  their  use  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  general  plan  and  method  of  the  book,  and 
of  the  Reference  Lists,  have  been  found  helpful ;  and  though  these  have 
been  only  too  generously  flattered  by  imitation,  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  no  similar  collection  has  ventured  to  include  so  much  as  one-third  the 

material  offered  by  the  present  volume. 

C.  H.  P. 

September^  1910. 


PUBLISHERS'    NOTE 

During  the  six  years  Dr.  Page's  British  Poets  has  been  before  the 
educational  public  nearly  one  hundred  Colleges  and  Universities,  including 
practically  all  of  those  of  the  first  rank,  have  used  the  book  in  classes.  It 
takes  the  place  of  at  least  fifteen  ordinary  volumes.  In  its  revised  form, 
and  on  its  especially  prepared  Bible  paper,  we  bespeak  for  the  new  edition 
a  larger  sale  and  field  of  usefulness. 

Ben  J.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
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LINES 

Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree,  which  stands 
near  the  lake  of  Esthwaite,  on  a  desolate  part 
of  the  shore,  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect. 

Composed  in  part  at  school  at  Hawkshead. 
The  tree  has  disappeared,  and  the  slip  of  Com- 
mon on  which  it  stood,  that  ran  parallel  to  the 
lake  and  lay  open  to  it,  has  long  been  enclosed  ; 
so  that  the  road  has  lost  much  of  its  attraction. 
This  spot  was  my  favorite  walk  in  the  evenings 
during  the  latter  part  of  mv  school-time. 

(  WonUworWa  note.) 

Nay,  Traveller !  rest.    This  lonely  Yew- 
tree  stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling :  what  if 

here 
No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant 

herb? 
What  if  the  bee  love  not  these  barren 

boughs  ? 
Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling 

waves. 
That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull 

thy  mind 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 

^Who  he  was 

That  piled  tliese  stones  and  with  the 

mossy  sod 
First  covered,  and  here  taught  this  aged 

Tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling 

bower, 
I  well  remember. — He  was   one    who 

owned 
No  common  soul.    In  youth  by  science 

nursed, 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went 

forth 
A  favored  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow;  *gainst 

the  taint 
Of  dissolute  tongues,  and  jealousy,  and 

hate, 
And   scorn, — against   all  enemies  pre- 
pared. 


All  but  neglect.    The  world,  for  so  it 

thought, 
Owed  him  no  service ;  wherefore  he  at 

once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away, 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his 

soul 
In   solitude. — Stranger  I    these   gloomy 

boughs 
Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  he  loved 

to  sit. 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand- 
piper: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern 

and  heath. 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  o'er. 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an 

hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing 

here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life : 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would 

gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely 

'tis 
Thou  seest, — and  he  would  gaze  till  it 

became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sus- 
tain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous  I    Nor, 

that  time. 
When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  her- 
self. 
Would  he  forget  those  Beings  to  whose 

minds. 
Warm  from  the  labors  of  benevolence. 
The  world,  and  human  life,  appeared  a 

scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness :  then  he  would 

sigh, 
Inly  disturbed,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel :  and  so,  lost 

Man  ! 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.    In  this 

deep  vale 
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He  died, — this  seat  his  only  monument. 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy 

forms 

Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 

Stranger  t    henceforth  be  warned ;  and 

^now  that  pride, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 
Is  littleness ;  that  he,   who  feels  con- 
tempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought 

with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one, 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who 

might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wis- 
dom holds 
Unlawful,  ever.    O  be  wiser.  Thou  ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to 

love ; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,    in   the   silent    hour   of    inward 

thought. 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  him- 
self. 
In  lowliness  of  heart.  1787-1795.    1708.» 


THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN 

This  arose  out  of  my  oUserratiou  of  the  affect- 
iii{?  music  of  these  birds  Imngliig  in  this  way  in 
the  London  streets  during  the  freshness  and 
stillness  of  the  Spring  morning.— ( WordMwvrth.) 

At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  day- 
light appears, 

Blangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has 
sung  for  three  years ; 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and 
has  heard 

In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of 
the  Bird. 

Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails 

her  ?    She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Loth- 

bury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale 

of  Cheapside. 

Ch^een  pasfures  she  views  in  the  midst 
of  the  dale, 

s  Italic  figures  indicate  the  year  of  writing ; 
■prigfat  inures  the  year  of  publication.  The 
dates  for  Wordsworth  are  talien  from  the  latest 
editions  of  William  Knight,  A.  tl.  iieorgr,  aiid 
Tbomus  Hutchinson. 


Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped 

with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a 

dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she 

loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven : 

but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the 

shade : 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill 

will  not  rise. 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away 

from  her  eyes !  1797,    1800. 

A  NIGHT-PIECE 

Composed  on  the  road  between  Nether  Stowey 
and  Alfoxden.  extempore.  I  distinctly  recollect 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  struck,  as  described 
— **  He  looks  up— the  clouds  are  split/*  etc. 
(  Word8UX>rth  > 

"  Wordsworth  particularly  recommended  to 
me  among  his  Poems  of  Imagination.  Yew 
Trees,  and  a  description  of  Night.  These,  he 
says,  are  amongst  the  best  for  the  imaginative 
power  displayed  in  them.**  (Diary  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  May  9,  1B15.) 


-The  sky  is  overcast 


With  a  continuous  cloud  of  texture  close. 
Heavy  and  wan,  all   whitened   by   the 

Moon, 
Which  through  that  veil  is  indistinctly 

seen, 
A  dull,  contracted  circle,  yielding  light 
So  feebly  spread,  that  not  a  shadow  falls, 
Chequering    tlie    ground — from     rock, 

phint,  tree,  or  tower. 
At  length  a  plea.sant  in.stantaneous  gleam 
Startles  the  pensive  traveller  while   he 

treads 
His    lonesome    path,  with  unobserving 

eye 
Bent    earthward ;      he   looks    up— the 

clouds  are  split 
Asunder, — an<l  above  his  head  he  sees 
The  clear  Moon,  and  the  glory  of  the 

heavens. 
There,    in  a  black-blue   vault  she  sails 

along. 
Followed  by   multitudes  of  stars,  that, 

small 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark 

abyss 
Drive  as  she  drives:    how    fast    they 

wheel  away. 
Yet  vanish  not ! — the  wind  is  in  the  tree. 
But  they  are  silent ;— still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant ;  and  the  vault. 
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Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enor- 
mous clouds, 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  dept)i. 
At   leng;th  the  Vision  closes;   and  the 

mind. 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  deliglit  it  feels, 
Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm, 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  8cer|^. 

1798,     1815. 

WE  ARE  SEVEN 

—A  SIMPLE  Child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old.  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad  : 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair  ; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

**  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 
How  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
**  How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  they?  I  pray  you  tell.*' 
She  answered,   **  Seven  are  we  ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 
And  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

"  Yqu  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven  ! — I  pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
**  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  He, 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

**  You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 


**  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be 

seen," 
The  little  Maid  replied, 


'*  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 

door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

**  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 
My  kerchief  tfiere  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

''  And  often  after  sunset,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer. 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

*'  The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  Gk>d  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

'*  So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid ; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  ner  erave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

*'  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with 

snow, 
And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go. 
And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

**  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
**  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
**  O  Master  I  we  are  seven." 

**  But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are 

dead! 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  ! " 
Twas  throwing  words  away ;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will. 
And  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  seven  I " 

1798.    1798. 


SIMON  LEE 
THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN ; 

WITH  AN  INCIDENT  IN   WHICH  HE  WAS 

CONCERNED. 

This  old  man  had  been  huntsman  to  the  squires 
of  Alfoxden.  .  .  .  The  fact  was  as  mentioned  in 
the  poem  ;  and  I  have,  after  an  interval  of  forty- 
Ave  years,  the  imare  of  the  old  man  as  fraih 
before  my  eyes  as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday. 
The  expression  when  the  bounds  were  out,  *^I 
dearly  love  their  voice,"  was  word  for  word 
from  nis  own  lips.  {WordKWoriik,} 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor-haU« 
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▲n  old  Han  dwells,  a  little  man, — 
Tis  said  he  once  was  tall. 
Full  five  and  thirty  years  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry ; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  nuin  like  him  the  horn  could  sound, 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  round, 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandrv  or  tillage ; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun, 

Gould  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind  : 

And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 

He  reeled  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there*s  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices  ; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out. 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices ! 

Bat,  oh  the  heavy  change  ! — bereft 

Of  health,  strength,  friends,  and  kindred, 

see  I 
Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 
In  liveried  poverty. 
His  Blaster's  dead, — and  no  one  now 
Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor  ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead  ; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick  : 
His  body,  dwindled  and  a  wit, 
Rests  upon  ankles  swoln  and  thick  ; 
His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one, 
His  wife,  an  aged  woman. 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall. 
Upon  the  village  Common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay. 
Not  twentv  paces  from  the  door. 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  sorap  of  land  be  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger ; 
Bat  what  to  them  avails  the  land 
Which  he  can  till  no  longer  ? 

Oft,  working  by  her  Husband's  side. 
Roth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do  ; 
For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride, 
Is  stouter  of  the  two. 
And,  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 
From  labor  could  not  wean  them, 


Tis  little,  very  little— all 

That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store 
As  he  to  you  will  tell, 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 
My  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 
How  patiently  you've  waited. 
And  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 
Some  tale  will  be  related. 

O  Reader !  had  vou  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

0  gentle  Reader  !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everv  thmg. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  is  short. 
And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 
It  is  no  tale  ;  but,  should  you  think, 
Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  make  it. 

One  8ummer-da^  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  Man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand ; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavor, 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  for  ever. 

**  You're  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 
Give  me  your  tool."  to  him  I  said  ; 
And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 
Received  my  proffered  aid. 

1  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 
The  tangled  root  I  severed. 

At  which  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 
And  vainly  ha^  endeavored. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought. 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
— Fve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

1798.    1798. 

ONES    WRITTEN    IN    EARLY 
SPRING 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes. 

While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined. 

In    that   sweet    mood    when    pleasant 

thoughts 
Bring  sad  {noughts  to  the  mind. 
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To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
Tlie  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  tliink 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Througl)  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green 

nower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ; 
And  *tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  tlie  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure  : — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 
To  catch  tlie  breezy  air  ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent. 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
Wliat  man  has  made  of  man? 

179S,     17»8. 


TO  MY  SISTER 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March  : 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
Tliat  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister  I  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done. 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign  ; 
Ck)me  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you  ; — and,  pray, 
Put  on  witli  speed  your  woodland  dress  ; 
And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar : 
We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth. 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth  : 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 


One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason  : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey  : 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above. 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls  : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister !  come,  I  pra}', 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress ; 
And  bring  no  Ixjok  :  for  this  one  day 
We  ni  give  to  idleness.  17 9S.     179S. 


A    WHIRL-BLAST    FROM    BEHIND 
THE  HILL 

A  WHIRL-BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Rushed    o*er  the   wood   with   startling 

sound ; 
Then— all  at  once  the  air  was  still. 
And    sliowers    of    hailstones    pattered 

round. 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above, 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies,  tall  and  gfeen  ; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  year  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er, 
And  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green. 
But  see !  where'er  the  hailstones  dix)p 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop  ; 
Tiiere's  not  a  breeze— no  breath  of  air — 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 
Along  the  floor,  l>eneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made,  ^ 
The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring, 
As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robin  Good-fellow  were  there. 
And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee. 
Were  dancing  to  the  minsti-elsy. 

1798,     1800. 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

**  Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone. 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 
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•*  Where  are  your  books  ? — ^that  light  be- 
queathed 
To  Beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  I 
Up  I  up  t  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

'*  You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you ; 
As  if  you  were  her  hrst-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  ! " 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  ray  good  friend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply  : 

*'  The  eye — it  cannot  ohoose  but  see ; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 
Against  or  with  our  will. 

**  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ou^s 
III  a  wise  passiveness. 

"Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 
Tliat  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

*•  — ^Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 

Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone. 

And  dream  my  time  away." 

1798.     1798. 


THE    TABLES    TURNED 

AK  EVBNINQ  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME 
SUBJECT 

Up  lup  !  my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books ; 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double : 

Up !   up !   my  Friend,  and    clear   your 

looks  ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  fresiiening  lustre  mellow 

Throngli  all  the  long  green  fields  has 

spread. 
His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet. 
How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life, 
There^s  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 


And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  liearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdou)  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  tlie  lore  which  Nature  brings  ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Mis-slia|)es    tlie     beauteous     forms     of 

things : 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 
Close  up  those  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives.    1798,    1798. 

LINES 

COMPOSED  A  FEW  MILES  ABOVE  TINTERN 
ABBEY,  ON  REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OF  THE 
WYE  DURING  A  TOUR.     JULY   13,  1798. 

No  poem  of  mine  was  composed  under  circum- 
stances more  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  than 
this.  I  l>egran  it  upon  leaving  Tintem,  after 
crossing  the  Wye,  and  concluded  it  just  as  I  was 
entering  Bristol  in  the  evening,  after  a  ramble 
of  four  or  Ave  days,  with  my  sister.  Not  a  line 
of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part  of  it  written 
down  till  I  reached  Bristol.  It  was  published 
almoHt  imme<liately  after  In  the  little  volume  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  these  Notes. 
( Wordnworih.  The  volume  referred  to  is  The 
Lyrical  Ballads^  as  flrst  published  at  Bristol  by 
Cottle.) 

Five  years  have  jmst ;    five  summers, 

with  tlie  length 
Of  five  long  winters !  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  moun- 
tain-springs 
With   a    soft    inland    murmur.' — Once 

again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs, 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and 

connect 
The  Ian dsca]>e  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

*  The  river  is  not  affected  by  the  tides  a  few 
miles  above  Tintern.   —  ( Wortlttrorth^  179«.; 
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Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and 

view 
These    plots   of   cottage-ground,  these 

orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe 

fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose 

themselves 
*Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  I 

see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows, 

little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild :  these  pas- 
toral farms. 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of 

smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the 

trees! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might 

seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the    houseless 

woods. 
Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his 

fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been 

to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man*s  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  *mid  the 

din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  t)ie  blood,  and  felt  along  the 

heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration  : — feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure :  such,  per- 
haps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I 

trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;    that  blessed 

mood. 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which    the    heavy   and    the  weary 

weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened  : — that  serene  and  blessed 

mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us 

on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of   our   human 

blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 


In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the 

power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  tlungB. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh !  how  oft — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful 

stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my 

heart — 
How  oft,   in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to 

tliee, 

0  sylvan  Wye !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the 

woods. 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 
And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extin- 
guished thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
Tiie  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 
While  ^ere  I  stand,  not  only  with  the 

sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing 

thou^lits 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and 

food 
For  future  years.      And  so  I  dare  to 

hope, 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I 

was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a 

roe 
I  bounded  o  er  the  mountains,  by  the 

sides 
Of    the    deep   rivers,    and    the    lonely 

streams. 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads, 

than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For 

nature  then 
(The  coarser   pleasures   of   my  boyish 

days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all 

gone  bv) 
To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cata- 
ract 
Haunted    me  like   a  passion:  the  tall 

rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then 

to  me 
An  appetite  :  a  feeling  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
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fijr  thought  supplied,  nor  any  intei-est 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time 

isjpast. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other 

gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  sucl^  loss,  I  would 

believe, 
Abundant   recompense.      For   I   have 

learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have 

felt 
.  A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the 

joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more   deeply  inter- 
fused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 

suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of 

man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  be- 
hold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty 

worm 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half 

create, 
And  what  i>erceive ;    well    pleased   to 

recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the 

nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  lieart, 

and  soul 
Of  aU  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the 

more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  : 
For  thou  art  witn  me  here  upon  the 

banks 
Of  this  fair  river;   thou    my    dearest 

Friend, 
Hy  dear,  dear  Friend ;  and  in  thy  voice 

I  catch 


The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and 

read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the   shooting 

lights 
Of   thy    wild    eyes.     Oh!    yet  a  little 

while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  Sister  I  and  this  prayer  I 

make, 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
Tlie  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privi- 
lege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to 

lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  ouietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil 

tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor 

all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we 

behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the 

moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be 

free 
To  blow  against  thee  :  and,  in  after  years. 
When    these    wild    ecstasies    shall    be 

matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure ;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all   sweet   sounds  and  harmonies ; 

oh !  then. 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 
Should  be  thy  )K)rtion,  with  wliat  heal- 
ing thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
And  these  my  ezhoi'tations  !    Nor,  per- 
chance— 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes 

these  gleams 
Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of   this  delightful 

stream 
We  stood  together  ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 
With  warmer  love — oh  !  with  far  deeper 

zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  for- 
get, 
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Tliat  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty 

cliffs, 
And  tiiis  green  pastoral  landscape,  were 

to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for 

thy  sake !  1798,     1798. 

THE  SIMPLON   PASS 

Brook  and  road 


Were    fellow-travellers   in  this  gloomy 

Pass, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several 

hours 
At    a    slow  step.     The   immeasurable 

height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 
And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  turn. 
Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and 

forlorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear 

blue  sky, 
The  rooks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 

ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the 

wayside 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  i*aving  stream, 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 

heavens. 
Tumult  and  i)eace,  the  darkness  and  the 

light- 
Were  alrlike  workings  of  one  mind,  the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one 

tree, 
Characters  of  tlie  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternitv, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and^  with- 
out end.  1799.     1845. 


INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL 
OBJECTS 

IN  CALLING  FORTH  AND  8TRENOTHENINO 
THE  IMAGINATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND 
EARLY  YOUTH 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe ! 
Thou    Soul,   tliat    art    the  Eternity  of 

thought ! 
And  giv*st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion  !  not  in  vain. 
By  day  or  star-light,  thus  from  my  first 

dawn 


Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for 

me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human 

soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of 

Man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring 

things.  • 
With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying  by  sucli  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  wc  recognize 
A  j^randeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowsiiip  vouchsafeil  to 

me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November 

days. 
When  vapors  rolling  down  the  valleys 

made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome  ;   among 

woods 
At  noon  ;  and  *mid  the  calm  of  summer 

nights. 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling 

lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  homeward  I 

went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  : 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and 

niglit. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 
The  cottage-wiii<U)W8  through  the  twi- 
light blazed. 
I  heeded  not  the  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us :  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture !    Clear  and  loud 
The  village-clock  tolled  six — I  wheeled 

about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untire<1  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home. — All  shod 

with  steel 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in 

games 
Confeuemte,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resound- 
ing horn, 
The  pack  loud-chiming,  and  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold 

we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  : 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  ci-ag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnotir^  while  the 

stars. 
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Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in 

the  west 
The  orange  eky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  tlie  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced  side  way,  leaving  the  tumult- 
uous throng,  t 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star  ; 
Image,    that,    flying    still    before    me, 

gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain  :  and  oftentimes. 
When  we  nad  given  our  bodies  to  the 

wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either 

side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness, 

spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  1,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the*  earth 

liad  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn 

train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and 

watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 

1799,    1809. 


THERE  WAS  A  BOY 

Written  In  Qermany.  This  is  an  extract  from 
the  poem  on  my  own  poetical  education.  (  Word*- 
wmh.    The  poem  reierred  to  is  The  Prelude.) 

There  was  a  Boy  ;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander ! — many  a  time. 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering 

lake; 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his 

mouth 
Ujplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  miglit  answer  him. — And  they 

would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
Responsive  to  his  call, — with  quivering 

peals. 
And  long    halloos,  and    screams,  and 

echoes  loud 
Bedoubled  and  redoubled;    concourse 

wild 


Of  jocund  din !  And,  when  there  came 

a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill. 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while 

he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  suri>rise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heait  the  voice 
Of    mountain-torrents  ;  or   the    visible 

scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain   heaven 

received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 
This  boy  was  taken  from  his  mates, 

and  died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years 

old. 
Pre-eminent  in  beauty  is  the  vale 
WHiere  he  was  born  and  bred :  the  church- 
yard hangs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village-school ; 
And  through  that  church-yard  when  my 

way  has  led 
On    summer-evenings,    I    believe,  that 

there 
A  long  half-hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute — looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he 

lies !  1798.     1800. 


NUTTING 

Written  in  Oermany ;  intended  as  part  of  a 
poem  on  mv  own  life,  but  struck  out  as  not 
being  wanted  there {Wardnoorth). 


It  seems  a  day 


(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 

die  ; 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope, 
I  left  our    cottage-thresliold',    sallymg 

forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o*er  my  shoulders 

slung, 
A  nutting-crook  in  liand  ;   and  turned 

my  steps 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure 

quaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off 

weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  hus- 
banded, 
By  exhoi-tation  of  my  frugal  Dame — 
Motley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles — 

and,  in  truth. 
More  ragged    than  need    was !      O'er 

pathless  rocks, 
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Through  beds  of  matted  fern,  and  tan- 
gled thickets, 
Foroing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  un- 
gracious sign 
Of  devastation  ;  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters 

hung, 
A  virem  scene ! — A  little  while  I  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the 

heart 
As  joy  delights  in ;  and,  with  wise  re- 
straint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet;— or  beneath  the  trees  I 

sate 
Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers 

I  played ; 
A  temper  known  to  those,  who,  after 

long 
And  wearv  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose 

leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye ; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever ;  and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 
And — with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those 

green  stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  imder  the  shady 

trees. 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of 

sheep — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring 

sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves 

to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease  ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 
The  heart  luxuriates  with   indifferent 

things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness    on  stocks  and 

stones 
And  on  the  vacant  air.    Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and 

bough,  with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage :  and  the  shady 

nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green    and  mossy 

bower, 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the 

past; 
Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of 

kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  i>ain  when  I  beheld 


The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding 

sky.— 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these 

shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

1799.    1800. 


STRANGE  FITS  OF  PASSION  HAVE 

I  KNOWN 

The  next  three  poems  were  written  In 
Oermany.    ( Wordtworth, ) 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell. 

But  in  the  Lover*s  ear  alone, 

What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening-moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye. 

All  over  the  wide  lea  ; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew 

nigh 
Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot ; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill. 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept. 
Kind  Nature^s  gentlest  boon  I 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on  ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped : 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof. 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will 

slide 
Into  a  Lover^s  head  ! 
*'  O  mercy  ! "  to  myself  I  cried, 
"  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  ! " 

1799.    1800. 


SHE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  UNTROD- 
DEN WAYS 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love : 
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A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eve  I 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

la  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  diflference  to  me  I         1799,    1800. 

I  TRAVELLED  AMONG  UNKNOWN 

MEN 

I  TRAVEIXED  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  tne  sea ; 
Nor,  Englana  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

*Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time  ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  the  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  tliy  nights  con- 
cealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy*s  eyes  surveyed. 

1799.     1807. 

THREE  YEARS  SHE  GREW  IN  SUN 
AND  SHOWER 

Thrse  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower. 
Then  Nature  said,  ^*  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

**  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In    earth    and    heaven,    in   glade   and 

bower, 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

**  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn. 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mate  insensate  things. 


^*  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall 

lend 
To  her  ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 
Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 
Grace   that  shall  mould   the  Maiden*8 

form 
By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their    wayward 

round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

**  And  vital  feelings  of  delieht 
Sliall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell  ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus   Nature   spake. —  The    work   was 

done — 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 
She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene  ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been. 
And  never  more  will  he,        1799,    1800. 


A  SLUMBER  DID  MY  SPIRIT  SEAL 

A  SLUBBER  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 
Slie  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  toucli  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now ,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rooks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

1799.     1800. 


A  POET'S   EPITAPH 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  trained  and  bred  ? 
— First  learn  to  love  one  living  man  ; 
Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou  ? — draw  not  nigh  I 
Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye, 
Tiie  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 
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Art  thou  a  Blan  of  purple  cheer  ? 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  ? 
Approach  ;  yet,  Doctor,  not  too  near, 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 
A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  chaff? 
Welcome  I — but  lay  thy  sword  aside, 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant*8  staff. 

Physician  art  thou  ?  one  all  eyes, 
Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  ? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray. 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  ever-dwindling  soul  away  I 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears ; 

Led,  Heaven  knows  how !  to  this  poor 

sod  : 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God ; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can 

cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ! 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing. 
An  intellectual  All-in-all ! 

Shut  close  the  door ;  press  down   the 

latch  ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks. 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  ? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 


But  he  is  weak ;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land  ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

— Come  hither  in  thv  hour  of  strength  ; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  ! 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  fuU  length ; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  g^ve. 

1799.     1800. 


MATTHEW 


In  the  School  of- 


—  is  a  tablet,  on  which  are 
inscribed  in  gilt  letters,  the  Names  of  tlie  sev* 
eral  persons  who  have  been  Schoolmasters  there 
since  the  foundation  of  the  School,  with  the 
time  at  which  they  entered  upon  and  quitted 
their  office.  Opposite  to  one  of  those  names  the 
Author  wrote  the  following  lines. 

Such  a  Tablet  as  is  here  spoken  of  continued 
to  be  preserved  in  Hawkshead  School,  though 
the  inscriptions  were  not  brought  down  to  our 
time.  This  and  other  poems  connected  with 
Matthew  would  not  gain  by  a  literal  detail  of 
facts.  Like  the  Wanderer  in  *'  The  Excursion," 
this  Schoolmaster  was  made  up  of  several  both 
of  his  class  and  men  of  other  occupations.  I  do 
not  ask  pardon  for  what  there  is  of  untruth  in 
such  verses,  considered  strictly  as  matters  of 
fact.  It  is  enough  if,  being  true  and  consistent 
in  spirit,  they  move  and  teach  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  a  Poet's  calling.    ( Wordawijrth.) 

If  Nature,  for  a  favorite  child. 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  clay. 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild, 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astmy, 

Read  o'er  these  lines  ;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

— When  through  this  little  wreck  of 

fame, 
Ciplier  and  syllable  !  thine  eye 
Has  travelled  down  to  Matthew's  name. 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake. 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed  : 
For  Matthew  a  request  I  make 
Which  for  himself  he  hath  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o*er, 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  from  the  chimney  s  merry  roar, 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were 

sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madneaB ; 
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The    tears  which  oame  to   Matthew's 

eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round, 
It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up — 
Ue  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

— Thou  soul  of  God's  hest  earthly  mould ! 
Thou  happy  Soul  I  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  words  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  ? 

1799.     1800. 


THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS 

We  walked  alon^,  while  bright  and  red 

Uprose  the  mornmg  sun  ; 

And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and 

said, 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done  !  " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he, 
With  hair  of  glittering  gray  ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass. 
And  by  the  steaming  rills. 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

*'  Our  work,"  said  I,   "  was  well  begun, 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun. 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ? '' 

A  second  time  did  Blatthew  stop ; 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, 
To  me  he  made  reply : 

**  Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

**  And  just  above  yon  slope  of  corn 
Such  colors,  and  no  other. 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  morn, 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

**  With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 

Which  that  sweet  season  gave. 

And,  to  the  church-yard  come,  stopped 

short 
Beside  my  daughter's  gp^ve. 


**  Nine  summera  had  she  scarcely  seen, 

The  pride  of  all  the  vale ; 

And  then  she  sang  ; — she  would  have 

been 
A  very  nightingale. 

'*  Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay  ; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more, 
For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

**  And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met, 
Beside  the  church-yard  yew, 
A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew, 

''  A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare ; 
Her  Ih'ow  was  smooth  and  white : 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair. 
It  was  a  pure  delight  I 

'*  No  fountain  from  its  roc;ky  cave 
E'er  tripped  witli  foot  so  free ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea; 

^*  There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine ; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again  : 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  ! 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now, 
Me  thinks,  I  see  him  stand. 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand.      1799,     1800. 


THE  FOUNTAIN 

A  CONVERSATION 

We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true. 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young. 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke, 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

**  Now,  Matthew  I  "  said  I,  ••  let  us 

match 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch 
That  suits  a  summer's  noon  ; 

"  Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade, 
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Tliat  half-mad  tliing[  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  April  made !  *' 

In  silence  Matthew  lay.  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree : ' 
And  thus  the  dear  old  Man  replie«l, 
Tlie  gray  haired  man  of  glee  : 

'*  No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet 

fears : 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
Twill  murmur  on  a  tliousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

**  And  here,  on  this  delightful  day. 
I  csuinot  choose  but  think 
How  oft.  a  rigorous  man.  I  lav 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

**  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
Mv  heart  is  idlv  stirred, 
F«>r  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  davs  I  heard, 

m 

"Tlius  fares  it  still  in  our  decav  : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mtiurus  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

•'Tlie  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees, 
Tlie  lark  above  the  hill. 
Let  loose  their  carols  wlien  they  please 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

'•  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife :  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  : 

**  But  we  are  presseii  by  heavy  laws : 
And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  j^^y.  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

•'  If  there  be  one  who  nee^l  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  t^rih. 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own  : 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

•*  My  days,  my  Frientl.  are  almost  gone. 
My  life  has  been  approve^!. 
And  many  love  me  :  but  by  none 
Am  1  enough  beloved.** 

'•  N^iw  both  himself  and  me  he  wTongs, 
The  man  who  thus  c^>m plains  : 
1  live  aiid  sing  my  idle  songs 
V\*c*n  the^e  happj  plains ; 


**  And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
rU  be  a  son  to  thee ! " 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 
"  Alas !  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side ; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide  ; 
And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonardos  rock. 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazv  old  church-clock, 
And  the  bewildered  chimes. 

1799.     1800. 

LUCY  GRAY 

OR,  SOLnTDB 

Written  at  Goslar  in  Germany.  It  was  founded 
nn  a  circumstance  told  me  by  my  Sister,  of  a 
little {^ri  who,noc  far  from  Halifax  in  Toricahire, 
was  bewililered  in  a  snow -storm.  Her  footsteps 
were  traced  by  her  parents  to  the  middle  of  the 
Kxrk  of  a  canal,  and  no  other  vestige  of  li^, 
backward  or  forward,  could  be  traced.  Tlie 
body  however  was  found  in  the  canal.  The  waj 
in  which  the  incident  was  treated  and  the  spirit- 
ualizingr  of  the  character  mifrtit  furnish  hints  for 
cmtrasiing  the  inu^rinative  influences  which  1 
have  endeavored  to  throw  over  common  Ufa 
nith  Crabbe's  matter  of  fact  style  of  treating 
subjects  of  the  same  kind.  This  is  not  spoken 
to  his  disparatsenient.  far  from  it,  but  to  direct 
the  attention  «>f  thoufrhtful  readers,  into  whose 
liiiinds  these  notes  may  falU  to  a  comparison  that 
may  both  enlarjre  the  circle  of  their  sensibflitiea, 
and  tend  to  prtxluce  in  them  a  catholic  Jndc^ 
ment.    i  irofwirorfA.^ 

S4*e  also  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary 
11, 1S1«V. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray : 
And,  when  1  cn>sseii  the  wild, 
I  cliant^eil  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary*  child. 

.  No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew  ; 
'  She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moc^r, 

— Tlie  sweetest  thing  that  ever 

Beside  a  human  door ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  plar. 
The  hare  upon  the  green  : 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

1  ••  T«^>-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 
1  Yini  to  the  town  must  ^  : 
j  And  take  a  lantern.  Child,  to  U^ht 
]  Your  mother  through  the  snow. ' 

;  ••  That.  Father !  will  I  gladly  do : 
i  Tis  scarcely  aftenux>n — 
i  The  minster-oltvk  has  just  struck  two. 
And  Tonder  is  the  moon !  ** 
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At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook, 
And  snapped  a  fagot  band ; 
He  plied  his  work  ; — and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe : 
With  man^  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time  : 
She  wandered  up  and  down  ; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb : 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  tliat  niglit 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide  ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  daybreak  on  the  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor  ; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They    wept — and,  turning    homeward, 

cried, 
••  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet ; " 
— When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Tlien  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's 

edge 
Thev  tracked  the  footmarks  small ; 
And    through    t)ie    broken     hawthorn 

hedge. 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall  ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same  ; 
Thev  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 
An  J  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank  ; 
And  further  there  were  none  ! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  <lay 
She  is  a  living  child  ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
U|»on  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  she  trips  along. 
And  never  looks  behind  ; 
And  sinjE^  a  solitary  song 
Tliat  whistles  in  the  wind. 

1790,     1800. 


MICHAEL 

A  PASTORAL  POEM 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere,  about  the 
same  time  as  ''  The  Brothers/'  The  Sheepfold. 
on  which  so  much  of  the  poem  turns,  remains,  or 
rather  the  ruins  of  it.  The  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Lulce  were  talcen  from  a  family 
to  whom  had  belonged,  many  years  before,  the 
house  we  lived  in  at  Town-end,  along  with  some 
fields  and  woodlands  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Grasmere.  The  name  of  the  Evening  Star  was  not 
in  fact  given  to  this  house,  but  to  another  on 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  more  to  the  north. 

(Word9tcorth,) 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your 

steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead 

Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright 

I)ath 
Your  feet  must  struggle ;  in  such  bold 

ascent 
Tlie  iiastoral  mountains  front  you,  face 

to  face. 
But,  courage !  for  around  that  boister- 
ous brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  them- 
selves, 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  can  be  seen  ;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves 

alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones, 

and  kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude  ; 
Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this 

Dell  X 

But  for  one  object  which  you  miglit  pass 

by. 
Might  see  and  notice  not.     Beside  the 

brook 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn 

stones ! 
An<l  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A     story — unenriched     with     strange 

events. 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.   It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  nie 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys, 

men 
Whom  I  already  loved  ;  not  verily 
For  tlieir  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields 

and  hills 
Wlicre  was  their  of»cupation  and  abo<le. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  vet  a 

Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the 

jjower 
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Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  obiects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and 

think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human 

Ufe. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts  ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the 

sake 

Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 

AVill  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  f orest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 

There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Biichael  washis 

name  ; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong 

of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth 

to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was 

keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he   was 

prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all 

winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone  ;  and,  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  He  heard  the 

South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his 

flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would 

sav, 
•*  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for 

me!" 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm  that 

drives 
The  traveller  to  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the 

heights. 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was 

past. 
And  grossl}*  that  man  errs,  who  should 

suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams 

and  rocks. 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shep- 
herd's thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had 

breathed 
The  common  air ;  hills,  which  with  vig- 
orous step 


He  had  so  often  climbed ;   which  had 

imi>re68ed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or 

fear; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  mem- 
ory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had 

saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such 

acts 
The  certainty  of  honorable  gain  ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they 

less  ?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to 

nim 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 
His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  sin- 
gleness. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron, 

old— 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty 

years. 
She  was  a  wonuin  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :    two 

wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form :  this  large,  for  spinning^ 

wool ; 
That  small,  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel 

had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their 

house. 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to 

them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years, 

began 
To  deem  that  he  was   old, — in    sliep- 

herd's  phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.    This  only 

Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many 

a  storm, 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly 

say. 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.      When  day  was 

gone. 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home, 

even  then. 
Their  labor  did  not  cease  ;  unless  when 

all 
Turned  t<>  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and 

tiiere, 
E^ch    with    a    mess    of    pottage   and 

skimmed  milk. 
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Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten 
cakes, 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.  Yet 
when  the  meal 

Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was 
named) 

And  his  old  Father  both  betook  them- 
selves 

To  such  convenient  work  as  might  om- 

Their  hands  by  the  fireside  ;  perhaps  to 

card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or 

repair 
Some  injury  done    to   sickle,  flail,  or 

scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 
Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chim- 
ney's edge, 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country 

style 
With  huge  and  black  projection  over- 
browed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a 

lamp ; 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn — and  late, 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  h«urs. 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had 

found. 
And  left,  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with 

hopes, 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his 

eighteenth  year. 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they 

sate. 
Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar 

work. 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent 

hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  souud  of  summer 

flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neiglibor- 

hood. 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 
That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.    For,  as  it 

chanced, 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  nortli 

and  south, 
High  into  Easedale,    up   to    Dunmail- 

Raise, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the 

lake ; 


And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regiilar 

And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  Thb 
Evening  Star. 
Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length 
of  years, 

The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must 
needs 

Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Mi- 
chael's heart 

This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more 
dear — 

Less  from  instinctive   tenderness,  the 
same 

Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the 
blood  of  all — 

Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other 
gifts 

That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man. 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-look- 
ing thoughts. 

And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  thev 

By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 

His  heart  and  his  hearths   joy !      For 
oftentimes 

Old  Michael,   while  he  was  a  babe  in 
arms. 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 

For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 

Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  en- 
forced 

To   acts    of    tenderness;    and    he    had 
rocked 

His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle 
hand. 
And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 

Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael 
love. 

Albeit  of  a  stern  unbendin|i^  mind. 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight, 
when  he 

Wrouglit  in   the  field,  or  on  his  shep- 
herd's stool 

Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him 
stretched 

Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his 
door 

Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth 
of  shade. 

Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the 
sun, 

Theiire  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 

The  Clipping  Tkee,i  a  name  which  yet 
it  bears. 


<  Clippinf?  in  the  word  \me<l  in  the  North  of 
England  for  shearing.    (  Worthworth.) 
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There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in 

the  sliade, 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and 

blithe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with 

looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the    Child,  if   he  disturbed  the 

sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his 

shouts 
Scared  them,   while  they  lay  still  be- 
neath the  shears. 
And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the 

boy  grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years 

old  ; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he 

hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd*s  staff , 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy ;   wherewith 

equipt 
He    as   a    watchman    oftentimes    was 

placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the 

flock  ; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  di- 
vine, 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a 

help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  Fatlier  hire  of  praise  ; 
Though  nought  was  left  undone  which 

staff,  or  voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could 

perform. 
But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old, 

could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts  ;  and  to  the 

heights. 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary 

wavs, 
He  with  liis  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved 

before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  Boy 

there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which 

w^ere 
Liglit  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind  ; 
And  that  the  old  Man^s  heart  seemed  born 

aj^ain  ? 
Thus  m  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  grew 

up: 


And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year, 

He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 
While  in  this  sort  the  simple  house- 
hold lived 

From  day  to  day,  to  MichaePs  ear  there 
came 

Distressful  tidings.  Long  before  the 
time 

Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been 
bound 

In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 

Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means  ; 

But  unforeseen    misfortunes    suddenly 

Had  prest  upon  him  ;  and  old  Michael 
now 

Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeit- 
ure, 

A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 

Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked- 
for  claim. 

At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 

More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  sup- 
}K>sed 

That  any  old  man  ever  could  have 
lost. 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with 
strength 

To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 

The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at 
once 

A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Such  was  his  first  resolve  ;  he  thought 
again, 

And  his  heart  failed  him.  *'  Isabel,"  said 
he. 

Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the 
news, 

**  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy 
years, 

And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 

Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of 
ours 

Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I 
think 

That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  ^rave. 

Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot ;  the  sun  himself 

Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I ; 

And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 

To  my  own  family.    An  evil  man 

That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 

Were  false  to  us ;  and  if  he  were  not 
false, 

There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like 
this 

Had  been  no  sorrow.  I  forgive  him  ; — 
but 

'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk 
thus. 
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'*  When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to 

speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  oheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free  ; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes    over  it.    We  have,   thou 

know'st. 
Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  th  is  distress.    He  is  a  prosperous  man , 
Thriving  in  trade — and    Luke  to  him 

shall  go, 
And  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own 

thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.     If  here  he  sta^, 
What  can  be  done 't    Where  every  one  is 

poor. 
What  can  be  ^ined  ?  *' 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to 

herself. 
He  was  a  parish-boy — at  the  church-door 
Tliey  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shil- 
lings, pence 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neigh- 
bors bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's 

wares ; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master 

there. 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas  ;  where  he  grew  won- 
drous rich. 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor 
And,  at  his  birthplace,  built  a  chapel, 

floored 
With  marble  which  he  sent  from  foreign 

lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like 

sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the    mind  of 

Isaoel, 
And  her  face  brightened.    The  old  Man 

was  glad. 
And   thus    resumed  : —  '*  Well,    Isabel !  * 

this  scheme 
These  two    days,   has  been  meat  and 

drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
— We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  vounger  ; — but  this  hope  is  a  good 

hope. 
— Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of 

the  best 


Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him 

forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
— If  he  cotUd  go,  the  boy  should  go  to- 
night." 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields 

went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.    The  Housewife  for 

five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day 

long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  pre- 
pare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her 

son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work :  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last 

two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his 

sleep : 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she 

could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day 

at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by 

themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  '*Thou  must 

not  go : 
We  have  no  other  child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember— do  not  go  away, 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  wilf  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund 

voice ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered   heart.      That    evening    her 

best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas 

fire. 
With    daylight  Isabel    resumed    her 

work ; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house 

api>eare<l 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring:  at 

length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman 

came. 
With  kind  assurances  that  he   would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy  ; 
To  which,   reouests    were  added,  that 

fortiiwitn 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or 

more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors 

round  ; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English 

land 
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A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.    When 

Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man 

said, 
**  He  shall  depart  to-raorrow.'*    To  this 

word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much 

of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should 

Would  surely    be    forgotten.      But  at 
length 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at 
ease. 
Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green- 
head  Ghyll, 

In  that   deep   valley,  Michael  had  de- 
signed 

To  build  a  Sheepfold ;  and,  before   he 
heard 

The  tidings  of  liis  melancholy  loss. 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered 
up 

A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  stream- 
let's edge 

Laj  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 

With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he 
walked : 

And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place 
he  stopped, 

And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him : — 
**My  Son, 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me :   with 
full  heart 

I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 

Tliat  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  th^  birtli. 

And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 

I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 

Of  our  two  histories ;  'twill  dotiiee  good 

When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should 
touch 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. 

After  thou 

First  cam'st  into  tlie  world — as  oft  befalls 

To  new-born  infants — thou  didst  sleep 
away 

Two    days,    and    blessings     from    thy 
Fatlier's  tongue 

Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed 
on. 

And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing 
love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 

Tlmn  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fire- 
side 

First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural 
tune ; 

While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy 
joy 


Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.    Month  fol- 
lowed month. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains ;  else  I  think  that 

thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's 

knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke  :  among 

these  hills. 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and 

young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst 

thou 
Lack  any    pleasure  which  a  boy  can 

know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these 

words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  Man  grasped 

his  hand. 
And  said,  '*  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  wliich  I  need 

not  speak. 
— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father  :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  mvself 
Received  at  others'  hands ;  I'or,  though 

now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my 

youth. 
Both  of  tliem  sleep  together :  here  they 

lived. 
As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done  ;  and 

when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they 

were  not  loth 
To  f^ive  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
I  wislied  that  thou  should'st  live  the  life 

they  lived  : 
But,  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my 

Son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore 

years. 
These  fields  were  burthened  when  they 

came  to  me ; 
Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Tlian  half  of  m^  inheritance  was  mine. 
I  toiled  and  toiled  ;  God  blessed  me  in 

my  work, 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land 

was  free. 
— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.     Heaven   forgive  me, 

Luke, 
If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should'st  go." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused  ; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which 

they  stood, 
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Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed  : 
*'  This  was  a  work  for  us ;  and  now,  my 

Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.     But.  lay  one  stone — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine 

own  hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope ; — we  both 

may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 
1  still  am  strong  and  hale  ;—do  thou  tliy 

part; 
I  will  do  mine. — I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to 

thee: 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the 

storms. 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 
Before  I  knew  tliy  face. — Heaven  bless 

thee.  Boy ! 
Thy  heart  tliese  two  weeks  has  been 

beating  fast 
With  many  hoi)es ;  it  should  be  so— yes — 

yes — 
I  knew  that  thou  could*st  never  have  a 

wish 
To    leave    me,   Luke:    thou  hast  been 

bound  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art 

gone, 
What  will  be  left  to  us ! — But.  I  forget 
My  puri)oses.    Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 
As  1  requested ;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  tliou  art  gone  away,  should  evil 

men 
Bethycompanions.thinkof  me,  mySon, 
And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy 

thoug^hts. 
And  Qod  will  strengthen  thee :  amid  all 

fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that 

thou 
May'st  l>etir  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers 

lived, 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  gcxxl  deeds.    Now,  fare 

thee  well — 
When  thou  return\t,  thou  in  this  place 

wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here :  a  covenant 
Twill  be  between  us  ;  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee.  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the 

grave. 
The  Shepherd  ended  here  ;  and  Luke 

sto<)|)ed  down. 
And,  as  his  Fatlier  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  8ton<»  of  the  Sheepfold.    At  the 

sight 


The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him  ;  to 

his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kiss^  him  and 

wept  ; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
— Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or 

seeming  peace, 
Ere  the  night  fell : — with  morrow's  dawn 

the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had 

reached 
The  public  wa^,  he  put  on  a  bold  face  ; 
And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their 

doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  fare- 
well prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of 

sight. 
A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman 

come. 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing  :  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous 

news. 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it, 

were  throughout 
''  The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever 

seen." 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing 

hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on :  and  once 

again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts  ; 

and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure 

hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheepfold.    Meantime 

Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty  ;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses  :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him.  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 
There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of 

love ; 
Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which 

else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the 

heart : 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one 

who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy 

news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth 

to  age 
Of  an    unusual  strength.    Among  the 

rocks 
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Ue  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and 

And  listened  tothe  n-ind  ;  and,  as  before, 
Performed   all   kinds   of   labor   for    liia 

And  for  tlie  land,  Iu9  small  inberitance. 
And  to  thiit  hoUonr  dell  from  time 


Did  l> 


o  build  the  Fold  of  which 


Tlie  iiily  which  was  tlien  in  every  heart 
Fur  tlie  ulU  )Iaa — and  'tis  believed  by  all 
TJiat  iimny  and  uianj  a  day  he  thither 

went. 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 
There,  bv   tJie  Sheepfold,  sometimes 

Sittinj;  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog. 
Then  old,  be.side  him.  lying  at  his  feet. 
The   length   of   full   seven  years,  from 

time  to  time, 
He  at   the   building  of  this  Bheepfotd 

ivronght, 
And  left  the  n-ork  unfinished  when  he 

died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isaltel 
Survive  her  Huaband :  at  her  death  tlie 

Was  sold,  and  ivent   into  a  stranger's 

The  Cotta^  which  was  named  the  Eten- 

ixo  Stab 
ts    gone — the     ploughshare     has    been 

throuf^h  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood  ;  great  changes  have 

been  wrought 
In  all  the  neighborhood  : — yet  the  oak  is 

left 
That   grew   besiile  their  door ;  and  the 

Of  the  unfinished  Sheepfold  may  be  seen 

Beside  the  boisterous   oruok   of   Green- 

head  Ghyll.  IHOO.     1800. 


with    cLowly-cllpt    pi 


or  the  riviT  Derwen 


birdu  thHt  bulk  II 
( IVaTdmrorlh.) 


■  triou*    ahelter 


Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade, 
Those  bright  blue  e^gs  together  laid ! 
On  me  the  chnnce-discovered  sight 
Oleameil  like  a  vision  of  delight. 
I  Btnrted— peeming  to  espy 
The  hoijit-  ;ind  sheltered  bed, 


Tl)e  Sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hard  hy 
My  Father's  house,  in  wet  or  drj 
My  sister  Emtueline '  and  I 

'Together  visited. 
She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to  fear  it ; 
Dreading,  tho'  wishing,  to  be  near  it : 
Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  Prattler  amimg  nieu. 
The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy  : 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears  ; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears  ; 

And  love,  and  thought,  and  joT. 
JSt'l.     1807. 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die! 
Tho  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  eadi  by  natural  pietv. 
isoe.     1807. 

WRITTEN  IN  MARCH 

WHIU:  BESTINO  OS  THE  BRIDOF  AT  THM 


EHeoipore.    This  Utile  poem  kob  a.  faTorita 
.lih  Jimnna  BalUle.     i  Worditrorlh) 
Coiiipw  iha  dwcrlptiun  ot  ihe  pship  scene  by 


floninBof  (liesirear 
gtmi  neldi  wltboui 


a  Hat  pustiire  with  forty- 


ploiiKblnK.  h«rrowlnB,  nnil  mitinK:  ,  .  .  a  doc 

twItteHuR  the  tnov  in  pBIc-be*  Hi  (he  top  of  Ihe 
hlRhwl  hills,  yellow  palmii,  pufp'e  und  erwn 
twisson  the  birches,  anhn Kllb  their  KlItlprlDK 


■piliH 


bright  greei 
11  limn  nai 


«k  BloSB) 
is  PDem  ( 

.....    {Donttli]/ 

lal,  April  10,  IMS.) 

The  Cook  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing. 
The  small  birds  twitter. 
The  lake  doth  glitter, 

I  tkjrothy  Wordsworth,  called 
a  [be  pwm  To  a  BuUrrflu.    9. 
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The  ii^reen  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one ! 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill : 
The    ploughboy    is    whooping — anon — 
anon  : 

There's  ioy  in  the  mountains ; 

There*s  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing. 

Blue  skj  prevailing  ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ! 

I80::,     1807. 

TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE 

Written  at  Town-end,  Qrasmere.  It  Ik  re- 
markable that  this  flower,  coming  out  ho  early 
in  the  spring  as  it  does,  and  so  briorhtand  beauti- 
ful, and  in  such  profusion,  should  not  hav^  been 
noticed  earlier  in  English  verse.  What  adds 
much  to  the  interest  tnat  attends  it  is  Its  habit 
of  shutting  itself  up  and  opening  out  according 
to  the  degree  of  light  ana  temperature  of  the 
air.     {Word^corth.) 

Pansies.  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises  ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets. 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story  : 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  flnding  of  a  star ; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  Flower  !— I'll  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself  ; 
Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know  ; 
TI»ou  hjist  now,  go  where  I  may» 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 


Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood ! 
Travel  with  tlie  multitude  : 
Never  heed  them  ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers ; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home  ; 
Spring  is  coming,  Thou  art  come  ! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighborhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  lane  :  there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befall  the  yellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours! 
Buttercui>s,  that  will  be  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no  ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  ; 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do. 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  numble  Celandine ! 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Ill-requited  upon  earth ; 
Herald  of  a  might}'  liand. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing. 
Serving  at  my  heart's  command. 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  l>ehove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love  ! 

J80:\     1807. 

TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER 

Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 

When  thev  lie  about  our  fert  : 

February  last,  my  heart 

First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad  ; 

All  unheard  of  as  thou  art. 

Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 

Celandine  !  and  long  ago. 

Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he. 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be, 
W^ho  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 


|8 
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Set  the  sign-board  in  a  blaze, 
When  the  rising  sun  he  painted, 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter's  vanishing, 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers, 
Sticking  *kerchief-plots  of  mould 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers. 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd*s  fold ! 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there, 
Mantling  m  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonelj'  pleasure. 
Sighed  to  think  I  read  a  book 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me ; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways, 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek  ; 
While  the  patient  primrose  sits 
Like  a  beggar  in  the  cold. 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  shelterin^^  hold  ; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  tram 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell. 
By  what  charm  of  sight  or  smell. 
Does  tlie  dim-eyed  curious  Bee, 
Laboring  for  her  waxen  cells, 
Fondly  settle  upon  Thee 
Prized  above  all  buds  and  bells 
Opening  daily  at  thy  side. 
By  the  season  multiplied  ? 

Thou  are  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  "  beneath  our  shoon :  " 
Let  the  bold  Discoverer  thrid 
In  his  bark  the  polar  sea ; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid  ; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  Flower. 

1803,     1807. 


RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

This  poem  was  orif^iDally  known  as  The  I^.ech 
Gatherer,  and  is  still  often  called  by  that  title. 
Compare  the  account  of  its  origin,  in  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  Journal : 

•'  When  William  and  I  returned,  we  met  an  old 
man  almost  double.  He  had  on  a  coat,  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  above  his  waistcoat  and  coat. 


Under  this  he  carried  a  bundle,  and  had  an  apron 
on  and  a  night-cap.  His  face  was  interesting. 
He  had  dark  eyes  and  a  long  nose.  John,  who 
afterwards  met  him  at  Wythebum,  took  him  for 
a  Jew.  He  was  of  Scotch  parents,  but  had  been 
bom  in  the  army.  He  had  had  a  wife,  and  '  she 
was  a  good  woman,  and  it  pleased  Qod  to  bless  us 
with  ten  children.'  All  these  were  dead  but  one, 
of  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  many  years,  a 
sailor.  His  trade  was  to  gather  leeches,  but  now 
leeches  were  scarce,  and  he  had  not  strength  for 
it.  He  lived  by  begging,  and  was  making  his  way 
to  Carlisle,  where  ne  should  buy  a  few  godly 
books  to  sell.  He  said  leeches  were  very  scarce, 
partly  owing  to  this  dry  season,  but  many  years 
thev  nave  been  scarce.  He  supposed  it  owing  to 
their  being  much  sought  after,  that  they  did  not 
breed  fast,  and  were  of  slow  growth.  Leeches 
were  formerly  2s.  6d.  per  100 ;  they  are  now  80b. 
He  had  been  hurt  In  driving  a  cart,  his  leg  broken, 
his  body  driven  over,  his  skull  fractured.  He 
felt  no  pain  till  he  recovered  from  his  first  insen- 
sibility.  ...  It  was  then  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  light  was  Just  going  away."  ( Dorothy 
Wordnoorth's  JourncU^  October  8, 1800.) 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all 

night ; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods  ; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and 

bright ; 
The  birds  are    singing  in  the  distant 

woods ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock -dove 

broods ; 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie 

chatters ; 
And  all  the  air  is  fllled  with  pleasant 

noise  of  waters. 


All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of 

doors: 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  : 
The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops  ; — on 

tlie  moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy 

earth 
Raises  a  mist,  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Runs  with  her  all  the  w'ay,  wherever  she 

doth  run, 

I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with 

joy; 

I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  watei's 
roar; 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy : 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  em- 
ploy : 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me 
wholly  ; 

And  all  the  wavs  of  men,  so  vain  and 
melancholy. 
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Bat,  as  it  sometimes  chancetli,  from  the 

might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so ; 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me 

came; 
Dim    sadness — and    blind  thoughts,  I 

knew  not,  nor  could  name. 

I  heard  the  skylark  warbling  in  the  sky  ; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare : 
Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I ; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare  ; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all 

care  ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,    and 

poverty. 

My  whole  life  I  liave  lived  in  pleasant 
thought. 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer 
mood  ; 

As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  un- 
sought 

To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  ; 

But  how  can  he  expect  that  others 
should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his 
call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no 
heed  at  all  ? 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous 

Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his 

pride ; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  along  the  moun- 
tain-side : 
Bv  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified  : 
Vfe  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  glad- 
ness ; 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  desponden- 
cy and  madness. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A.  leading    from    above,  a  something 

given, 
Yet  it  Defell,  that,  in  this  lonely  place, 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts 

had  striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  nie  unawares : 
The  olde<it  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 

gray  hairs. 


As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Coucheuon  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence  ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come, 

and  whence ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with 

sense: 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a 

shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun 

itself  ; 

Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor 

dead, 
Nor  all  asleep,  in  his  extreme  old  age : 
His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage ; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long 

[)ast, 
A  more  tlian  human  weight  upon  his 

frame  had  cast. 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and 

pale  face. 
Upon  a  long  gray  staff  of  shaven  wood  : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle 

pace, 
Ul)on  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood, 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when 

they  call 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at 

all. 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,   he  the 

pond 
Stirrea  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon    the    muddy    water,    which    he 

conned, 
As  if  he  had  lx?en  reading  in  a  book : 
And  now  a  stranger  s  privilege  I  took  ; 
And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say. 
**This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a 

glorious  day." 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make. 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he 
slowly  drew : 

And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  be* 
spake, 

**  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 

This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.** 

Ere  lie  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 

Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet- 
vivid  eyes, 

His   words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble 

chest. 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each. 
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With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance 

drest — 
Choice    word    and    measured    phrase, 

above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men  ;  a  stately  speech  ; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and 

man  their  dues. 

He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had 

come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  poor : 
Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome  I 
Ana  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure  : 
From  i>ond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from 

moor  to  moor ; 
Housing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice 

or  chance, 
And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest 

maintenance. 

The  old  Man  still  stood  talking  by  my 
side  ; 

But  now  Ills  voice  to  me  was  like  a 
stream 

Scarce  henrd ;  nor  word  from  word 
could  1  divide  ; 

And  the  whole  Iwdy  of  the  Man  did  seem 

Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a 
dream  ; 

Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent. 

To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  ad- 
monishment. 

My  former  thoughts  returned :  the  fear 
that  kills ; 

And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 

Cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 

And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 

— Perplexea,  and  longing  to  be  com- 
forted, 

My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

**  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it 
you  do  ?  " 

He  with  a  smile  did   then  his  words 

repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  leeches,  far 

and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his 

feet 
The  waters  of    the   pools   where  they 

abide. 
•*  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every 

side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow 

decay ; 
Yet  still   I    persevere,   and  find  them 

where  I  may," 


While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely 
place, 

The  old  Man's  shape,  and  speech — all 
troubled  me : 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him 
pace 

About  the  weary  moors  continually. 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 

While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself 
pursued, 

He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  dis- 
course renewed. 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter 

blended. 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanor  kind. 
But  stately  in  the  main  ;  and  when  he 

ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn,  to 

find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
**  God,"  said  I,   **  be  my  help  and  stay 

secure ; 
I'll  think  of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the 

lonely  moor  I  "  1802,    1807. 

I  GRIEVED   FOR   BUONAPARTfe 

The  direct  influence  of  Milton  seems  evident 
in  many  of  the  following  sonnets,  and  is  con- 
flrmed  by  the  entry  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth's 
Journal,  May  21,  1802:  **  William  wrote  two 
sonnets  of  Buonaparte,  after  I  had  read  Milton's 
sonnets  to  him. "  See  also  Wordsworth's  note  on 
*'  Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room." 
p.  48. 

I  GRIEVED  for  Buonapartd,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief !    The  tenderest 

mood 
Of  that  Man's  mind — what  can  it  be? 

what  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes  ?  what   knowledge 

could  he  gam  ? 
'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we 

train 
The  Governor  who  must  be  wise    and 

good, 
And  temper   wnth  the  sternness  of  the 

brain 
Thouglits  motherly,  and  meek  as  woman- 
hood. 
Wisdom  dotli  live  witli  children  round 

her  knees : 
Books,  leisure,  ^>erfect  freedom,  and  the 

talk 
Man  holds  with    week-day  man  in  the 

hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business :    these  are  the 

degrees 
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By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount ;  this 

is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  oii ;  and  her  rights 

are  these.  ISOl^.    1802. 

CX)MPOSED    UPON    WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE,  September  3,  1802 

**We  left  London  on  Saturday  morning  at 
half-past  Ave  or  six,  the  80th  of  July.  We 
mounted  the  Dover  coach  at  Charing  Cross.  It 
wa«  a  beautiful  morning.  The  citv.  St.  Paurs, 
with  the  river,  and  a  multitude  of  little  boats, 
ruade  a  most  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed 
Westminster  Bridee.  The  houses  were  not  over- 
hung by  their  cloud  of  smoke,  and  they  were 
spread  out  endlessly :  yet  the  sun  shone  so 
brightly,  with  such  a  fierce  light,  that  there  was 
eT«n  something  like  the  purity  of  one  of  nature's 
own  grand  spectacles.'^  (Dorothy  Wordsworth" t 
Journcds  July,  1802.) 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more 
fair: 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass 
by 

A  sight   so  touching   in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment, 
wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres  and  tem- 
ples lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smoke- 
less air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or 
hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I.  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

1802.    1807. 

COMPOSED  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE, 
NEAR  CALAIS,  August,  1802 

*'  We  had  delightful  walks  after  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  passea— seeing  far  off  in  the  west  the 
ooaist  of  England  like  a  cloud  crested  with  Dover 
Castle,  which  was  but  like  the  summit  of  the 
cloud— the  evening  star  and  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
the  reflections  in  the  water  were  more  beautiful 
than  the  sky  itself,  purple  waves  brighter  than 
precious  stones,  for  ever  melting  away  upon  the 

sands Nothing  in  romance  was  ever  half  30 

beautiful.  Now  came  in  view,  as  the  evening 
star  sunk  down,  and  the  colors  of  the  west 
faded  away,  the  two  lights  of  England/*  (Doro- 
tKy  Worddworth^a  JoumcU^  August,  1808.) 

Faib  Star  of  evening,  Splendor  of  the 

west. 
Star  of  ray  Country  I— on   the  horizon's 

brink 


Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  migiit  seem, 

to  sink 
On  England's  bosom ;  yet  well  pleased 

to  rest. 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.    Thou,  I 

tliink, 
Should'st  be  my  Country*s  emblem  ;  and 

should'st  wink, 
Bright  Star !  with  laughter  on  her  ban- 
ners, drest 
In  thy  fresh  beauty.    There !  that  dusky 

spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  England  ;  there  she 

lies. 
Blessings  be  on  you  both  !  one  hope,  one 

lot. 
One  life,  one  glory  ! — I,  witli  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  Country,  many  heartfelt 

sighs, 
Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger 

here.  1802.    1807. 

IT    IS    A    BEAUTEOUS    EVENING, 
CALM  AND  FREE 

This  was  composed  on  the  beach  near  Calais, 
in  the  autumn  of  1802.    (Woriisir>orth.) 

The   last  six  lines  are  addressed  to  Words- 
worth's sister  Dorothy.    See  note  to  the  preced 
ing  Sonnet. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  aooratioti :  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the 

Sea : 
Listen  I  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 
Dear  Child  I    dear  Girl  I    that  wa'lkest 

with  me  here. 
If  thou  appear    untouched   by  solemn 

thought. 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the 

year  : 
And   worship'st  at  tlie  Temple's  inner 

shrine. 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it 

not.  J80:?,     1807. 

ON  THE   EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
VENETIAN  REPUBLIC 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in 

fee  ; 
And  wiis  the  safeguard  of  the  west :  the 

worth 
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Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  tlie  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  liad  seen  those  glories 

fade, 
Those  titles  vanisli,  and  that  strength 

decay ; 
Yet  sliall  some  tribute  of  regret  bo  paid 
'UMien  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final 

day: 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even 

the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed 

away.  180J.    1807. 

TO  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE 

ToussAiNT,   the  most  nn)iappy  man  of 

men  I 
Whether  the  whistling  Rustic  tend  his 

plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon  s  earless 

den ; — 

0  miserable  Chieftain  !  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience  ?    Yet  die  not ; 

do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful 

brow  : 
Though  fallen  thyself,    never   to   rise 

again. 
Live,  and  tnke    i^omfort.     Tliou    liast 

left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee :  air, 

earth,  and  skies; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common 

wind 
That  will  forget  thee;  thou  hast  great 

allit^ ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And    love,    and    man's    uncH>nquerable 

mind.  ISO*.     1808. 

NEAR  DOVER.  September,  1802 

Inlanp.  within  a  hollow  vale.  I  sto^^i  : 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air 

was  clear. 
The  coast  of  Fran^x^ — thei'^vist  of  France 

how  near ! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbor- 

hoixi. 

1  shrunk  :  for  verily  the  barrier  fl^x^ 
Was  like  a  Like,  or  river  bright  and 

fair. 


A  span  of  waters ;   yet  what  power  is 

there  ! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good  ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.    Winds  blow,  and 

waters  roll. 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and 

Deity  ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are    nothing  I    One 

decree 
Spake  laws  to  them^  and  said  that  by  tlie 

soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 

180$.    1807. 

WRITTEN   IN  LONDON,  SEPTBaiBEB. 

1802 

This  was  written  Immediately  after  my  return 
from  FraDce  to  London,  when  I  could  not  but 
be  struck,  as  here  described,  with  the  Tanity 
and  parade  of  our  own  country,  eepeclaUy  in 
great  towns  and  cities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
quiet,  and  I  may  say  the  desolation,  that  the 
revolution  had  produced  in  France.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  the  reader  may  think 
that  in  this  and  the  succeeding  Sonnets  I  have 
exafrgerated  the  mischief  engendered  amd  fos- 
tered among  us  by  undisturbed  wealth.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  conceive  with  what  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing I  entered  into  the  struggle  carriea  on  by  the 
Spanianis  for  their  deliverance  from  the  usurped 
power  of  the  French.  Many  times  hsTe  I  gone 
from  Allan  Bank  in  Qrasmere  vale,  where  we 
were  then  residing,  to  the  top  of  the  Raiae-mp 
as  it  Is  called,  so  late  as  two  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  meet  the  carrier  bringing  the  new^Miper 
f rt>m  Keswick.  Imperfect  traces  of  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  I  then  was  may  be  found  In  my 
Tract  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  as  well  as  in 
these  Sonnets,    k  ^Vordsvcorth. ) 

O  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must 

look 
For  comfort.  Inking,  as  I  am.  opprest. 
To  think  tiiat  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show  ;  mean  handy-work  of  crafts- 
man, cook. 
Or  gnxnn  I — We  must  run  glittering  like 

a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  i&  the 

best : 
Xo  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry  :  and  these  we  adore  * 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no 

more : 
The  homely  beauty  of    the   good   old 

cause 
Is  gone:  our  peace,  our  fearful  inno- 
cence. 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household 
laws.  iAtf.     1807. 
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Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this 

hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and 

Firesiou,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and 

bower. 
Have    forfeited  their  ancient    English 

dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish 

men ; 
Oh  t  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom, 

power. 
Thy  soul   was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt 

apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was 

like  the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic, 

free. 
So  didHt  thou  travel  on  life's  common 

way. 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  hei*self  did  lay. 

180S.    1807. 

GREAT  MEN   HAVE  BEEN 
AMONG  US 

Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  liands 
tliat  [)enncd 

And  tongues  tliat  uttered  wisdom— bet- 
ter none : 

The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington. 

Young    Vane,   and    others  who  called 
Milton  friend. 

Tliese  moralists  could  act  and  compre- 
hend : 

They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put 
on; 

Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  splendor :   wliat  strength  was,  that 
would  not  bend 

But  in  magnanimous  meekness.  France, 
'tis  strange. 

Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we 
had  then. 

Perpetual  emptiness !  unceasing  change  I 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code, 

No  master  spirit,  no  determine<l  road  ; 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  t 

1802,     1807. 

IT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  THOUGHT  OF 

It  is  not  to  be    thought  of  that  the 

Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
3 


Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  an- 
tiquity 

Hath  flowed,  **  with  pomp  of  waters,  un- 
withstood," 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 

Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary 
bands. 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs 
and  sands 

Should  perish  ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 

Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armory  of  the  invincible  Knights  of 
old: 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 
tongue 

That  ShaKspeare  spake;  the  faith  and 
morals  hold 

Which  Milton  held.*-ln  everything  we 
are  sprung 

Of  Earth's  first  olood,  have  titles  mani- 
fold. 1802  or  1803.   April  16,  ISaS. 

WHEN  I  HAVE  BORNE  IN 
MEMORY 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has 

tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts 

dei)art 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers, 

and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 

unnamed 
I    had.    my    Country ! — am    I    to    be 

blamed  ? 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what 

thou  art, 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  un  filial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  priase  thee ;  we  who 

find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men  : 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled  : 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among    the    many  movements  of  liis 

mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  I 

180J  or  1803.     Sept.  17,  1803. 

TO  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE 

SIX  YEARS  OLD 

O  THOU !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are 
brought ; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock 
apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self- 
born  carol ; 
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Thou  faery  voyager !  that  dost  float 
In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 
May  rather  seem 
To  brood  on  air  than    on  an  earthly 

stream ; 
Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky. 
Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one 

imagery ; 

0  blessed  vision  !  happy  child  I 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might 
be  thy  guest, 

Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality  ; 

And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  I  never  rest 

But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of 
thee. 

O  too  industrious  folly  I 

O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy ! 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite  ; 

Or,  lengthening  out  th^  season  of  deliglit, 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right. 

A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  full- 
grown  flocks. 

What  nast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow, 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  morn 
brings  forth, 

III  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  ; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 

And  no  forewarning  gives  ; 

But,  at  the  toucli  of  wrong,  without  a 
strife 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

1802,     1807. 

TO  THE  DAISY 

In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went, 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy  ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make, — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake. 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake, 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy  I 

Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  decks  his  few  gray  hairs  ; 
Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs, 

That  she  may  sun  thee  ; 
Whole  Summer-fields  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  Wight  I 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 
When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  aTul  bands,  a  morrice  train, 
Tliou  greet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane  ; 


Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again  ; 

Yet  nothing  daunted, 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  nought : 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought. 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose  s 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dew» 

Her  head  im pearling  f 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim. 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame  ; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  Poet's  darling. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly, 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly. 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare  ; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art ! — a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour. 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension  ; 
Some  steady  love  ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  turn, 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray. 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay,' 
Tlien,  cheerful  Flower  I  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness : 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hatii  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet. 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing  ; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense ; 
A  happy,  genial  influencte. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whenoe, 

Nor  whither  going. 
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Child  of  the  Year !  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course, — wlien  day*8  begun 
As  ready  to  salute  tlie  sun 

As  lark  or  leveret, 
Tliy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain  ; 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  rnen 
Tliaii  in  old  time  :  thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favorite.  *    ISUJ,     1807. 

TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  tlie  great  world  be, 

l>aiMV  !  again  I  talk  to  thee, 

t'or  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  Common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  vet  with  something  of  a  grace, 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee  ! 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit.  and  play  with  similes. 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  de- 
grees. 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising  : 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  f^^ive  to  thee,  fur  praise  or  blame. 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Lovers  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  tlie  sjwrt 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  api)ellations. 

A  little  cy clops,  with  one  eye 

S^taring  to  threaten  and  defy. 

That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
Tlie  shape  will  vanish — and  behold 
A  silver  shield  with  Ix>hs  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  Iwld 

In  fight  to  cover ! 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  the*» ! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-jK)iseil  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rt^st ; — 
May  i)eace  cotne  never  to  his  nest, 
*  Who  sliall  reprove  thee  ! 

*  Sp^.  in    Chaucer  anrl  the  ehler  Poetii,  the 
honon*  formerly  piiid  to  thla  flower. 

\,\\''ord9toorth.) 


Bright  Flotrer!  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  creature ! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  !    180e.     1807. 

TO  THE  DAISY 

Bright  Flower !  whose  home  is  every 

where. 
Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care. 
And  all  the  long  year  through,  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow  : 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough  I 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest  ? 
A  thoughtless  Thing !    who,  once  no- 
blest. 
Does  little  on  his  memory  rest, 

Or  on  his  reason. 
And  Thou  would  st  teach  him  how  to 

find 
A  shelter  under  eveiy  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 

And  every  season  ? 

Thou  wantler'st  the  wide  worhl  alx)ut, 
Unchecke<l  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt. 
With  friends'  to  greet  thee,  or  without. 

Yet  pleased  and  willing  ; 
Meek,  yielding  to  the  occ4ision*s  call, 
And  all  things  sufTering  from  all, 
Thy  function  aiM)stolical 

In  peace  fulfilling.        JSo.\     1807. 

THE  GREEN  LINNET 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that 

shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  cm  my  head. 
With    brightest    sunshine    round    me 

spread 
Of  spring's  unclouded  weather. 
In  this  secjuestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  u|K>n  my  orchard-seat  I 
And  birds  and   flowers  onc^  more  to 

greet, 
My  last  year  s  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  I 
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Thou,  Linnet  I  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May ; 
And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flow- 
ers. 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours. 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers. 

Art  sole  in  tny  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair ; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seemine  still  to  hover ; 
There  I  where  tne  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  fling^ 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes  ; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign, 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

180S.    1807. 

YEW-TREES 
Compare  the  note  on  A  Night-Piece, 

There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton 

Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the 

midst 
Of    its   own  darkness,  as   it   stood    of 

yore; 
Not  loth  to  furnish    weapons  for  the 

bands 
Of  Umf  raville  or  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To    Scotland's    heaths ;  or  those  that 

crossed  the  sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azin- 

cour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  pro- 
found 
This  solitary  Tree  !    a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay  ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed.     But  worthier  still  of 

note 


Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrow  dale. 
Joined    in  one  solemn  and   capacious 

grove  ; 
Huge  trunks ;  and  each  particular  trunk 

a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved  ; 
Nor    uninformed  with    Phantasy,  and 

looks 
That  threaten  the  profane  ; — a  pillared 

shade, 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown 

hue. 
By  shedding  from  the  pining  umbrage 

tinged 
Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of   boughs,  as   if    for   festal    purpose, 

decked 
With        unrejoicing      berries — ghostly 

Sliapes 
May  meet  at  noontide  ;  Fear  and  trem- 
bling Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skele- 
ton 
And  Time  the  Shadow  ; — there  to  cele- 
brate, 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone. 
United  worship  ;   or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring    from  Qlaramara's  inmost 
caves.  J80S.    1816. 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURNS 

1803 

SEVEN  YEARS  AFTER  HIS  DEATH 

For   illustration,   see    my  Si8ter*s    Journal. 
(Wordaworth). 

I  SHIVER,  Spirit  fierce  and  bold, 
At  thought  of  what  I  now  behold : 
As    vapors    breathed    from    dungeons 
cold, 

Strike  pleasure  dead. 
So  sadness  comes  from  out  the  mould 

Where  Bums  is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  bones  so  near. 
And  thou  forbidden  to  appear  ? 
As  if  it  were  thyself  that's  here 

I  shrink  with  pain  ; 
And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  vain. 

Off    weight — nor    press    on  weight  I — 

away 
Dark  thoughts ! — they  came,  but  not  to 

stay; 
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,h  chastened  feelings  would  I  pay 

The  tribute  due 
lim,  and  aught  that  hides  his  clay 

From  mortal  view. 

9h  as  the  flower,  whose  modest  worth 
sang,  his  genius  '*  glinted  *'  forth, 
e  like  a  star  that  touching  earth. 

For  so  it  ^eems, 
h  glorify  its  humble  birth 

With  matchless  beams. 

piercing  eye.  the  thoughtful  brow, 
I  struggling  heart,   where  be  they 

now  r — 
1  soon  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough. 

The  prompt,  the  brave, 
>t,  with  the  ol^curest,  in  the  low 
And  silent  grave. 

oumed  with  thousands,  but  as  one 
•e  deeply  grieved,  for  He  was  gone 
ose  light  I  hailed  wlien  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  my  youth 
V  Verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth. 

s  !  where'er  the  current  tends, 
ret  pursues  and  with  it  blends, — 
5e  Criifers  hoary  top  ascends 

By  Skid  daw  seen, — 
ghbors  we  were,  and  loving  friends 

We  might  have  been  ; 

e  friends  though  divei-sely  inclined  ; 
heart  with   heart  and  mind  with 
mind, 
ere  the  main  fibres  are  entwined. 

Through  Nature's  skill, 
'  even  by  contraries  be  joined 
More  closely  still. 

tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow  ; 
u  **  poor  Inhabitant  below," 
Jiis  dread  moment — even  so— 

Might  we  together 
'e  sate  and  talked  where    gowans 
blow. 

Or  on  wild  heather. 

at  treasures  would  have  then  been 

placed 
hin  my  reach  ;  of  knowledge  graced 
Taney  what  a  rich  repast  I 

But  why  go  on  ? — 
!    spare  to    sweep,  thou    mournful 
blast, 

His  grave  grass-grown* 


Tliere,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not    three  weeks  past   the   Stripling 

died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  Father's  side, 

Soul-moving  sight  I 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sad  delight : 

For  Jie  is  safe,  a  auiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead, 

Harbored  where  none  can  be  misled, 

Wronged,  or  distrest ; 
And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

That  such  are  blest. 

And  oh  for  Tliee,  bv  pitying  grace 
Checked  oft-times  fn  a  devious  race. 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace 

For  which  it  prayed  I 

Sighing  I  turned  away  ;  but  ere 
Night  fell  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn, 
Chanted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

By  Seraphim. 

180S.    1845. 

TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL 

AT  INVERSNEYDE,  UPON  LOCH  LOMOND 

This  delightful  creature  and  her  demeanor  are 
particularly  described  in  my  Stster^s  Journal. 
IWbrdsuHn-th.) 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 
Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  : 
And  these  gray  rocks  ;  that  liousehold 

lawn ; 
Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn  ; 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake  ; 
This  little  bay  ;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode — 
In  truth  together  do  ^e  seem 
Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream  ; 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  ! 
But,  O  fair  Cfreature  I  in  the  light 
Of  common  da^,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  bless  Thee,  vision  as  thou  art 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  I 
Thee  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 
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With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away  : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  Thou  dost  not  need 
Tiie  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress, 
And  maidenly  shamefaced ness  : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  Mountaineer  : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  I 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred  ! 
And  seeniliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays  ; 
Witli  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  tlioughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  si)eech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life  ! 
So  liave  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind — 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell  ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress, 
A  Sliepherd,  thou'a  Shepherdess  I 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality  : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 

Of  the  wild  sea  ;  and  I  would  have 

Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 

Though  but  of  common  neighborhood. 

What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  I 

Thy  elder  Brother  I  would  be. 

Thy  Father — anything  to  thee  ! 

Now  thanks  to    Heaven  I    that    of    its 

grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  Memory,  feel  tliat  she  hatli  eyes: 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir  ? 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart. 

Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to  part : 

Fori,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold. 

As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 

The  lake,  the  Imy,  the  waterfall ; 

And  Thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  ! 

1803,     1807. 


STEPPING  WESTWARD 

While  my  Fellow-traveller  and  I  were  walk* 
ing:  by  the  side  of  Loch  Ketterine,  one  floe  even- 
ing^ after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  where,  in 
the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been  hospitably 
enter laiued  some  weelcs  before,  we  met,  in  one 
of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  solitary  region,  two 
well-dressed  Women,  one  of  whom  said  to  us  by 
way  of  greeting,  **  What,  you  are  stepping  west- 
ward *  '^  ( Wonisworth.) 

**  What,  you  are  stepping  westward  t^ 
— •*  Year 
— Twould  be  a  wildish  destiny, 
If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home. 
Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance : 
Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance 
Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none» 
With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on? 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold  ; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold  ; 
And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny  : 
I  liked  the  greeting ;  't  was  a  sound 
Of  somethiiig  without  place  or  bound  ; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 

Was  walking  by  her  native  lake : 

The  salutation  had  to  me 

The  very  sound  of  courtesy  : 

Its  power  was  felt ;  and  while  my  eye 

Was  fixed  u\x>n  the  glowing  Sky, 

The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 

A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 

Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 

Before  me  in  my  endless  wav. 

ISOS,     1807. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER 

Behold  lier,  single  in  the  field. 
Yon  solitary  Highland  I^ass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 
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"Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

AVhate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ; — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Xx>ng  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

1803,     1807. 

YARROW  UNVISITED 

8e«  the  various  Poems  the  scene  of  which  Is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow  ;  in  particu- 
kir,  the  exquisite  Baiiad  of  Hamilton  befdnnlng 
**  Busk  ye,  ousk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, — 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow  1~'* 
iWordtoorth), 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazy  Forth  unravelled : 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled  ; 
And  when  we  came  to  Cloven  ford. 
Then  said  my  **  winsome  Marrow," 
••  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 
And  see  the  Bi-aes  of  Yarrow." 

••  Let  Yarrow  folk,  frae  Selkirk  town, 
"Who  have  been  buying,  selling, 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own  ; 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling ! 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  ! 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

•*  Tliere's  Oalla  Water,  Leader  Haughn, 

Both  lying  right  before  us  ; 

And  firvborough,  where  with  cliiming 

Tweed 
Tlie  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus  ; 
There's  pleasant  Tiviot-dale.  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  liarrow  : 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

*•  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
Ab  worthy  of  your  wonder." 


— Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight 

and  scorn 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrow  ; 
And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  ! 

**  Oh  I    green,"  said  I,    **  are  Yarrow's 

holms. 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Sti'ath,    ' 
We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough  ; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

**  Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
Tlie  sweets  of  Buni-mill  meadow  ; 
Tlie  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  will  not  see  them  ;  will  not  go. 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow, 
Enougli  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

**  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  \ 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 
Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  ! 

**  If  Care  with    freezing  years  should 

come. 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly. — 
Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home, 
Antl  yet  l>e  melancholv  ; 
Should  life  l)e  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  sometliing  yet  to  sliow. 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  !  " 

JS03.     1807. 

ODE 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTAUTY  FROM  REC- 
OLLECTIONS OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

"In  my  Ode  on  the  Jntimationg  of  Immor- 
tality in  Childhood,  I  do  not  profess  to  (flv«  a 
literal  representation  of  the  state  of  the  affec- 
tions and  of  the  moral  hein^  in  chlldhoo<l.  I  re- 
cord my  own  feelines  at  that  time— my  ahsolute 
spirituality,  my  '  all-soulness,'  if  I  may  so  speak. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should  lie 
down  quietly  in  the  f^rave,  and  that  my  body 
would  nioQlder  InU>  dust.*'  (Kntsht's  Words- 
tntrih^  II,  .TM).  See  also,  in  the  Encyclopmdia 
liri/unuira,  tlie  article  '♦  Poetry.") 

I 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove, 
and  stream, 
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The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ; — 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can 
see  no  more. 

u 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are 
bare  ; 
Waters  on  a  starrv  night 
Are  beautiful  ana  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  G'lorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
Tliat  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from 
the  earth. 

m 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous 
song, 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound, . 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of 

grief ; 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought 
relief. 
And  I  again  am  strong : 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from 

the  steep  ; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season 

wrong ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  moun- 
tains throng, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields 
of  sleep. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay  ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  lieart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday  ; — 
Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts, 
thou  happy  Shepherd-boy  I 

IV 

Ye  blessM  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the 
call 
Ye  to  each  other  make :  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh   with  you  in  your 
jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  jrour  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal. 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel— I  feel 
it  all. 


Oh  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Elarth  herself  is  adorning. 

This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  Children  are  culling 

On  every  side. 
In  a  thousand  vallevs  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowei*s  ;  while  the  sun  shines 
warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's 
arm : — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  I 
— But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A   single  Field  which   I  have  looked 

upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is 
gone: 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  tlie  glory  and    the 
dream  ? 

V 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forget- 
ting : 
Tlie  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's 
Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of   the    prison-house    begin   to 
close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 
flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  Youtli,  who  daily  farther  from  the 
east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  lengtli    the    Man    perceives    it    die 

away^, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

VI 

Earth  Alls  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her 

own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural 

kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's 

mind. 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate 

Man, 
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Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence   he 
came. 

VII 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born 

blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  t 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand 

he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's 

eyes  I 
See,  at   his   feet,  some  little  plan  or 

chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  hu- 
man life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned 
art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 

And  tliis  liath  now  his  heart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  **  humor- 
ous stage  " 
With  all  tlie  Persons,  down  to  palsied 

Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equip- 
age ; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
W^ere  endless  imitation. 

vin 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth 

belie 
Thv  Soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,   who  yet  dost 

keep 
Thy    heritage,    thou    Eye    among   the 

blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read*st  the  eternal 

deep. 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet !    Seer  blest  I 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which    we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to 

find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the 

grave ; 
Tliou,  over  wlioni  thy  Immortality 
Broods   like  the  Dav,  a  Master  o'er  a 

Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 


Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the 

might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's 

height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou 

provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at 

strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

freight, 
And    custom    lie    upon    thee   with   a 

weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life ! 

iz 

O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me 

doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 

blest — 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  bus^  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering 
in  his  breast : — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanish ings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal 

Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  sur- 
prised: 
But  for  those  flrst  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  wnat  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power 
to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the 

being 
Of    the   eternal   Silence:    truths   that 
wake. 
To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  en- 
deavor. 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

H(;nce  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
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Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal 
sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the 

shore. 
And  hear  the    mighty  waters    rolling 
evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous 
song! 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor*s  sound  I 
We  in  thought  will  ioin  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts'  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was 

once  so  bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight, 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the 
hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  gloiy  in  the 
flower  ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be  ; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering  ; 
In    the    faith    that    looks  through 
death. 
In   years    that    bring    the    philosophic 
mind. 

XI 

And  O  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills, 
and  Groves, 

Forelxnle  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your 
might  : 

1  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To    live    beneath    your  more    habitual 
sway. 

I  love  the   Brooks  which  down    their 
channels  fret, 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly 
as  they  ; 

The  innocent  briglitness  of  a  new-born 
Day 

Is  lovelv  yet ; 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  set- 
ting sun 

Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mor- 
tality ; 

Another   race    hath    been,    and    other 
palms  are  won. 


Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  whic^ 

we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and 

fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 

can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears.  lSlt3-6,     1807. 

TO  THE  CUCKOO 

0  BLITHE  New-comer !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear. 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery  ; 

The  same  wliom  in  my  school-lM»y  days 

1  listened  to  ;  that  Cry 

Which  made  me  \ook  a  thousand  w&ys 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  oft^^'n  rove 
Tlirough  woods  and  on  the  preen  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  ho|H»,  a  love ; 
Still  longeil  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  ui)on  the  phun 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  i)ace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faerv  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 

1S02.     1807. 

SUE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF 
DELIGHT 

Written  at  Town-^nd.  Gnismert'.  The  Kerm  of 
this  poem  was  four  lines  composed  as  a  part  of 
the  verses  on  the  IliKhhuul  (.<irl.  Though  beg-in- 
nlnj?  in  this  way,  it  was  written  from  my  heart, 
as  is  sufflcienMy  ohvituis.     t,  Wunimrorthl) 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
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A  lovely  Apparition  sent 
To  be  H  moment's  ornament ; 
lier  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilieht  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
Hut  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

T  saw  her  upon  nearer  view. 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  I 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 
And  steps  of  virgin-liberty  ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sw€?et  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 
A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,    blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and 
smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 

A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  Traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temi>erate  will, 

Endurance,     foresight,    strength,    and 

skill ; 
A  i)erfec;t  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  comuiand  ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

IS04'    1807. 

I  WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A 
CLOUD 

Written  at  Town-end,  GraHmere.  The  Daf- 
fodils grew  and  still  j^row  on  the  margin  uf  UIIh- 
water,  and  probably  may  be  seen  to  this  day  tis 
beautiful  in  the  month  of  March,  nodding  their 
gohlen  heads  beside  the  dancing  and  foaming 
waves.    ( Wordsworth. ) 

I  WANDERED  lonelv  as  a  cloud 

Tliat  floats  on  high  o*er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daflfodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  sliine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  tliousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beeide  them    danced ;   but 

thev 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 


In  such  a  jocund  company  : 
I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 
What    wealth    the   show    to  me   had 
brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

I8O4.     1807. 

TUE  AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET 

Written  at  Town-end,  Grasmere.  This  was 
taken  from  the  case  of  a  poor  widow  who  lived 
in  the  town  of  Penrith.  Her  sorrow  was  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  to  my  Sister,  and,  I 
believe,  to  the  whole  town.  She  kept  a  shop, 
and  when  she  saw  a  stranger  passing  by,  ^e  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  into  the  street  to  en- 
quire  of  him  after  her  son.  ( Wordsworth.) 

Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  ? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  I 
Or,  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same. 
That  I  may  rest,  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

Seven  years,  alas  I  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child  ; 
To  have  de.si)aired,  have  hoi)ed,  believed. 
And  been  for  evermore  beguiled  ; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  ! 
I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  mi.ss ; 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  ? 

He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth. 

An  object  beauteous  to  behold  ; 

Well  born,  well  bred  ;  I  sent  him  forth 

Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold  : 

If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 

As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base  ; 

And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

All !  little  doth  the  young  one  dream. 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
What  i)ower  is  in  his  Avildest  scream, 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares ! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  caimot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress  ; 
But  do  net  make  her  love  the  less. 

Neglect  me  I  no.  I  suffered  long 

From  that  ill  thought ;  and.  l)eing  blind, 

Siiid,  ''  Pride  shall  help  me  in  mv  wrong ; 

Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 

As  ever  breathed  :  *'  and  that  is  true  ; 

I've  wet  my  path   with   tears  like  dew. 

Weeping  for  him  wlien  uo  one  knew. 
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My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor, 
Hopeless  of  honor  and  of  gain. 
Oh  I  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes  ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

Alas  I  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blas1»  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight ; 
They  mount — how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea  ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maimed,  mangled  by  inhuman  men  ; 
Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion*s  den  ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep. 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  :  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
For,  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night, 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

Beyond  participation  lie 
My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief : 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh. 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 
Then  come  to  me,  my  Son ,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end  ; 
I  have  no  other  earthly  friend  I 

J804f   1807. 

ODE  TO  DUTY 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 
O  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe : 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free : 
And   calm*st  the  weary  strife  of  frail 
humanity  I 


There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 
Qlad  Hearts  I  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
Oh  I  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They    fail,    thy   saving    arms,    dread 
Power  I  around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  tliis  creed : 
Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to 
their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried, 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate.  I  deferred 
The  task,  m  smoother  walks  to  stray  ; 
But    thee    I   now    would    serve   more 
strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 
Me  this  uncliartered  freedom  tires  ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires : 
My  hopes  no  more  must   change  their 

name, 
I  long  for  a   repose   that  ever  is  the 

same. 

Stern  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  tliy  footing  treads  : 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  lieavens,  through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  I 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  I 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give  : 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman 
let  me  live  I  1805,     1807. 
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TO  A  SKY-LARK 

Up  with  me!  up  with  me  into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  soug,  Lark,  is  strong ; 
Up  with  me,  up  witii  me  into  the  clouds  I 

Singing,  singing, 
With  clouds  and  sky  ahout  thee  ringing 

Lift  me.  ^uide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  I 

X    nave   walked   through   wildernesses 

dreary 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary ; 
I^ad  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 
Up  to  thee  would  I  fly, 
lliere   is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy 

divine 
In  that  song  of  thine ; 
Lift  rae,  guide  me  high  and  high 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning  ; 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy 

rest. 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Otrk  I  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  liappy  Liver, 
^^ith  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain 

river 
Pouring   out   praise   to  the    Almighty 

Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both ! 

Alas !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Tlirough  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways 

must  wind ; 
Hut  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 
As    full    of   gladness   and   as   free    of 

heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And   hope  for  higher  raptures,   when 

life's  day  is  done.      1805.    1B07. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

8UOOE8TED  BT  A  PICTURE  OF  PEELE 
CASTLE,  IN  A  STORM,  PAINTED  BY  SIR 
OKORGE  BEAUMONT 

I  WAS  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged 

Pile  I 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  siglit  of 

thee: 
I  law  thee  every  day  ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 


So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air ! 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  dav  I 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  Image  still  was 

there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm  I  it  seemed 

no  sleep ; 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or 

brings : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty 

Deep 
Was   even   the  gentlest   of  all  gentle 

Things. 

Ah  I  THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's 

hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add 

the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or 

land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream  ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary 

Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this  I 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to 

smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure- 
house  divine 

Of  peaceful  years;  a  chronicle  of 
heaven  ; — 

Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 

The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been 
given. 

A  picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife  ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 
Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have 

made: 
And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 
A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be 

betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — 'tis  so  no 

more ; 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can 

restore ; 
A  deep  distress    hath   humanised  my 

doul. 
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Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 
The  feeline  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old  ; 
This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind 
serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,    Friend !    who  would 

have  been  the  Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  wliom  I  deplore, 
This  work  of  thine   I   blame  not,  but 

commend ; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  'tis  a  passionate  Work  !— yet  wise  and 

well, 
Well  chosen  in  the  spirit  that  is  here  ; 
That  Hulk  which  labors  in  the  deadly 

swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  I 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sub- 
lime, 

1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it 

braves. 
Cased  in    the   unfeeling   armor   of  old 

time, 
The   lightning,    the    fierce    wind,    and 

trampling  waves. 

Farewell,  farewell    the  heart  that  lives 

alone. 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the 

Kind! 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  to  be  pitied  ;  for  't  is  surely  blind. 

But    welcome    fortitude,    and    p«itient 

cheer. 
And   frequent  sights  of   what  is  to  be 

borne! 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me 

here. — 
Not  without    hope  we    suffer   and  we 

mourn.  1805.     1807. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY 

WHO    HAD  BEEN    REPROACHED  FOR  TAK- 
ING LONO   WALKiJ  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail  I 

— There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbor  and  a  hold  ; 

Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt 

see 
Tliy  own  lieart-stirring  days,  and  be 
A  light  to  young  and  old. 

There,  healthy  as  a  .shepherd  boy, 
And  treading  among  flowers  of  joy 


Which  at  no  season  fade. 
Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 
Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  Woman  may  be  made. 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 
Nor  leave  thee,  when  gray  hairs  are  nigh, 
A  melancholy  slave ; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 

ISOlf    February  11.  1802. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  ENTHUSIASTS  AT  ITS 
COMMENCEMENT 

An  extract  from  the  long  poem  of  my  own 
poetical  education.  It  was  nrst  published  by 
Coleridge  in  his  "Friend,**  which  is  the  reason 
of  its  having  had  a  place  In  every  edition  of  my 
poems  since.  {Wordaworth.)  From  The  Prelude, 
Bk.  XI. 

Oh  !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  I 
For  mipjhty  were  the  auxiliars   which 

then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in 

love ! 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ! — 

Oh !  times. 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding 

ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  ! 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert 

her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress — to  assist  the  work. 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her 

name  I 
Not  favored  spots  alone,  but  the  whole 

earth. 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which 

sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose   above  the  rose  full 

blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prosi)ect  did  not 

wake 
To  happiness  un  thought  of?    The  inert 
Were  roused,   and  lively   natures  rapt 

away  I 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon 

dreams. 
The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  j)owers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and 

strength 
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Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had 

stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found 

there 
As  if  thejT  iiad  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it ; — they,  too,  who,  of  gentle 

mood, 
Had  watohed  all  gentle  motions,  and  to 

these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers 

more  mild, 
And  in  the   region    of  their  peaceful 

selves ; — 
Now  was  it  tliat  both  found,  the  meek 

and  lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  heart*s 

desire, 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could 

wish; 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields. 
Or  some  secreted  island,  Heaven  knows 

where  I 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the 

world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  I 

I8O4.    October  26,  1809. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY 
WARRIOR 

Suggested  In  part  bv  an  event  which  all  Eng< 
land  was  lamenting— tne  death  of  Lord  Nelson— 
and  to  jpart  by  the  personal  loss*  which  he  still 
felt  so  keenlv,  his  brother  John^s  remoTal.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  1806»  Southey  wrote  thus 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott:  .  .  .  *  Wordsworth  was 
with  me  last  week ;  he  has  been  of  late  more 
emfrfored  in  correcting  his  poems  than  in  wiit- 
tlnff  others :  but  one  piece  he  has  written,  upon 
the  Meal  character  of  a  soldier,  than  which  I 
limre  neTer  seen  anything  more  full  of  meaning 
«nd  sound  thought.  The  subject  was  suggested 
\>if  Nelson's  most  glorious  death.  .  .  .* 

(Knight,  Uft  ofWordstcortK  lit  46-7.) 

'Who  is  the  happy  Warner  ?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to 

be? 
— ^It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when 

brought 
Among    the  tasks  of   real    life,   hath 

wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish 

thought : 
Whose  hign  endeavors  are  an  inward 

ligbt 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always 

bright : 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 


What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  dili- 
gent to  learn ; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not 
there, 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime 
care  ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with 
Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable 
train  t 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest 
dower ; 

Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes, 
bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good 
receives : 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul 
to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassion- 
ate; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice  ; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even 
more  pure. 

As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  dis- 
tress ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— *Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  de- 
pends 

Upon  that  law  as  oh  the  best  of  friends  ; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are 
tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  labors  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 

— Who,  if  he  rise  testation  of  command. 

Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  wHl 
stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the 
same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in 
wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly 
state; 

Whom  they  must  follow  ;  on  whose  head 
must  fall. 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at 
all: 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the 
common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
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A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  lie  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven 

has  joined 
Great  issues,   good  or  bad  for  human 

kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  in- 
spired ; . 
And,  tlirough  the  heat  of  conflict^  keeps 

the  law 
In  calmness   made,    and  sees   what  he 

foresaw  ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 
— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with 

a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt    pleasures  and    to  gentle 

scenes  ; 
Sweet  images  I    which,  wheresoever  he 

be, 
Are  at  his  hejirt ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much 

to  love  : — 
Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Ck)nspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity,. — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 
Prosperous  or  adverse,   to  his   wish  or 

not — 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that 

one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must 

be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dis- 
may. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray  ; 
Who,   not   content  that  former  worth 

stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk 

the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  ^ve  birth. 
Or  he  must  fall,   to  sleep  without  his 

fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort   in    himself  and  in  his 

cause  ; 
And,  while  the  moral  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's 

applause : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior  ;  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to 

be.  1806,    1807. 


YES,  IT  WAS  THE  MOUNTAIN 

ECHO 

Tes,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound. 
Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo, 
Qiving  to  her  sound  for  sound  I 

Unsolicited  reply 
To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 
Like  her  ordinary  crv. 
Like — but  oh,  how  different  I 

Hears  not  also  mortal  Life  ? 
Hear  not  we,  unthinking  Creatures  I 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife — 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  u>e  too  ? — yes,  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence ; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognized  intelligence  I 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar — 
Listen,  ponder,  liold  them  dear; 
For  of  God,— of  God  they  are. 

1806.    1807. 

NUNS  FRET  NOT  AT  THEIR  CON- 
VENT'S  NARROW  ROOM 

In  the  cottage.  Town-end,  Qrasmere,  one  after- 
noon in  1801,  my  sister  read  to  me  the  Sonnets  of 
Milton.  I  had  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
them,  but  I  was  particularly  Rtruck  on  that  occa- 
sion with  the  dignified  simplicity  and  majestio 
harmony  that  runs  through  most  of  them.— ^ 
character  so  totally  different  from  the  Italian, 
and  still  more  so  from  Shakspeare^s  fine  Sonnets. 
I  took  fire,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  and 
produced  three  Sonnets  the  same  afternoon,  the 
first  I  ever  wrote  except  an  irregular  one  at 
school.  Of  these  three,  the  only  one  I  distinctly 
remember  is—"  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte.**  One 
was  never  written  down :  the  third,  which  was, 
I  believe,  preserved,  I  cannot  particularise. 
iWordsioorih.) 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow 

room  ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their 

cells ; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels ; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his 

loom. 
Sit  blithe  and  happy  ;  bees  that  soar  for 

bloom, 
YL\%\\  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness-fellc^ 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxgloT« 

bells: 
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In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  for 

me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be 

bound 
Within   the   Sonnet's   scanty   plot    of 

ground; 
Pleased  if  some  Souls   (for  such  there 

needs  must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much 

liberty. 
Should  find  brief  polace  there,  as  I  have 

found.  ISOGf  1807. 

PERSONAL  TALK 

I 

I  AM  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season    my  fireside    with    personal 

talk— 
Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk« 
Or  neighbors,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight : 
And,  for  my  chance-acquaintance,  ladies 

bright. 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the 

stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  Forms, 

with  chalk 
Funted  on  rich  men*s  floors,  for  one 

feast-night. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence 
,       long, 
umg,  barren  silence,  square  with  my 

desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

U 

"Yet life,"  you  say,  "is  life;  we  have 

seen  and  see. 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe  ; 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  Unguid  mind  into  activity. 
Sound  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth 

and  glee 
Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the 

Even  be  it  so ;  yet  still  among  your 
tribe, 

Oor  daily  world's  true  Worldlings,  rank 
not  me  I 

Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  their 
world  lies 

More  justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their 
feet. 

And  part  far  from  them :  sweetest  mel- 
odies 


Are  those  tliat  are  by  distance  made 

more  sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own 

eyes. 
He    is  a  Slave ;  the    meanest    we  can 

meet  I 

lU 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can 

go. 
We  may  find  pleasure :  wilderness  and 

wood, 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that 

mood 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
Dreams,  books  are  each  a  world ;  and 

books,  we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and 

good: 
Round  these,   with  tendrils    strong  as 

flesh  and  blood. 
Our    pastime   and    our  happiness   will 

grow. 
There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plente- 
ous store. 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear ; 
Two    shall    be    named,    pre-eminently 

dear, — 
The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor  ; 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white 

Lamb. 

IV 

Nor  can  I  not  belieA'e  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine ;  for  thus  I  live  re- 
mote 
From     evil-speaking ;      rancor,     never 

sought. 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or 

lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have 

I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and 

joyous  thought : 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings    be    with  them — and  eternal 

praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler 

cares — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lays  I 
Oh  I    might    my    name    be    numbered 

among  theirs. 
Then  gladly   would  I  end  my  mortal 

days.  1806?  1807. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  TOO   MUCH  WITH 

US 

Thb  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and 

soon, 
G^etting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 

powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sor- 
did boon  I 
The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the 

moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all 

hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping 

flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of 

tune; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  Gk>d !  I'd  rather 

be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant 

lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the 

sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed 

horn.  1806  f  1807. 

TO  SLEEP 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass 

by, 
One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and 

bees 
Murmuring  ;   the    fall  of  rivers,  winds 

and  seas, 
Smooth   fields,  white  sheets  of  water, 

and  pure  sky ; 
I  liave  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet 

do  lie 
Sleepless  t    and  soon    the    small  birds* 

melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard 

trees ; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus    last  night,  and   two  niglits 

more,  I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep  !  by  any 

stealth : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-niglit  away : 
Without  Tliee  what  is  all  the  morning's 

wealth  ? 
Ck>me,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and 

day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  jov- 

ous  health  I  1806  f  1807. 
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Another  year  I — another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  I 
And  We  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the 

Foe. 
Tis  well !   from    this  day  forward  we 

shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be 

sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be 

wrought ; 
That  we  must  stand  un propped,  or  be 

laid  low. 
O  dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not 

cheer ! 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the 

land 
Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings 

dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant;  not   a  servile 

band. 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they 

fear, 
xVnd  honor  which  they  do   not  under- 
stand. 1806.     1807. 

THOUGHT  OF   A   BRITON  ON  THE 
SUBJUGATION    OF  SWITZERLAND 

Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the 

sea. 
One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty 

Voice : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  re- 
joice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  I 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy 

glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him ;  but  hast 

vainly  striven : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length 

art  driven, 
Wliere  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by 

thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  liath   been 

bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still 

is  left ; 
For,    high-souled    Maid,   what    sorrow 

would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as 

before. 
And    Ocean    bellow    from    his    rocky 

shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  bj 

thee  ?  1807.     1807. 
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HERE  PAUSE :  THE  POET  CLAIMS 
AT  LEAST  THIS  PRAISE 


pause  :  the  poet  claims  at  least  this 

praise, 
That  yirtuous  Liberty  hath  been   the 

scope 
Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink 

trom  hope 
In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days  ; 
From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  that 

Heaven  lays. 
For  its  own  honor,   on  man's  suffering 

heart. 
Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth 

depart — 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 
On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled 

eye; 
Nor — touched  with   due  abhorrence  of 

their  guilt 
For  whose  dire   ends   tears   flow,   and 

blood  is  spilt. 
And  justice  labors  in  extremity — 
Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built 
O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  I 

1811,    1815. 

LAODAMIA 

Wrfltton  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  incident  of  the 
trees  growing  and  withering  put  the  subject  into 
my  thoughts,  and  I  wrote  with  the  hope  of  giving 
it  a  loftier  tone  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
fflTen  to  it  by  any  of  the  Ancients  who  have 
treated  of  It.  It  cost  me  more  trouble  than  al- 
most anything  of  eaual  length  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten.   ( wordtworth.) 

**  Laodamia  is  a  very  original  poem ;  I  mean 
original  with  reference  to  your  own  manner. 
You  have  nothing  like  it.  I  should  have  seen 
it>  in  a  strange  place,  and  greatly  admired  it, 
but  not  suspected  its  derivation.  .  .**  (Lamb 
to  Wordsworth.  Talfourd,  Final  Memories  of 
Charles  Lamb^  p.  151.) 

•*  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  in- 
spired ; 
And  from  the  infernal  Oods,  'mid  shades 

forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I 

required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; — 
Restore    him  to  my  siglit— great  ^ove, 
restore  I " 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  en- 
dowed 

With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward 
lifts  her  hands ; 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a 
cloud. 


Her  countenance  brightens — and  her 
eye  expands  ; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stat- 
ure grows ; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  ? — O 

joy  I 
What  doth  she  look  on  ? — whom  doth  she 

behold  ? 
Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ? 
His  vital  presence  ?  his  corporeal  mould  ! 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not— 'tis  He  ? 
And  a  Ood  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Mild   Hermes   spake — and  touched  her 

with  his  wand 
Tliat  calms  all  fear ;    '*  Such  grace  hath 

crowned  thy  prayer, 
Laodamia  1  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper 

air : 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours' 

space  ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face  ! 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen 

her  Lord  to  clasp ; 
Again  tiiat  consummation  she  essayed  ; 
But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 
The  Phantom  part8---but  parts  to  re-unite. 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

**Protesilaus,  lo  I  thy  guide  is  gone  I 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy 

voice : 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou    tread'st    on 

will  rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This   precious  boon ;    and  blest  a   sad 

abode." 

**  Great  Jove,  Laodamia !  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect : — Spectre  though  I 
be, 

1  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 

And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless 
gain. 

**  Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  fore- 
told 

That  the  first  Qreek  who  touched  the 
Trojan  strand 

Should  (lie :  but  me  the  tlireat  could  not 
withhold ; 
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A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 
And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  ; 
A  self-devoted  chief — by  Hector  slain." 

*' Supreme  of  Heroes — bravest,  noblest, 

best  I 
Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 
Which  then,   when    tens  of  thousands 

were  deprest 
By  doubt,   propelled   thee  to  the  fatal 

shore  ; 
Thou  found *st — and  I  forgive  thee — here 

thou  art — 
A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

'*  But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest 

deed, 
Wert   kind  as    resolute,  and   good   as 

brave ; 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath 

decreed 
Thou  should*st  elude  the  malice  of  the 

grave : 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessa- 

lian  air. 

'*  No  Spectre  greets  me, — no  vain  Shadow 

this  ; 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my 

side  ! 
Give,  on    this  well-known  couch,   one 

nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time    thy 

bride  !  " 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven :  the  conscious 

ParcsB  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

*'  This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is 
past : 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even 
if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  vanish.  Earth  de- 
stroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains  ; 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic 
pains. 

*•  Be  tauglit,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  con- 
trol 
Rebellious  passion  :  for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the 

soul  ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy   transports  moderate  ;  and  meekly 

mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn-  -'' 


**  Ah,  wherefore  ? — Did  not  Herculea  by 

force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the 

tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal 

bloom? 
Medea*s  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of 

years, 
And  Jaaon  stood  a  youth  *mid  youthful 

peers. 

**  The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent :  for  mightier 

far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the 

sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star. 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 
And  though  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble 

woman's  breast. 

"  But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow—"  »*  Peace ! " 
he  said  ; — 

She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed 
and  cheered : 

The  jjhastly  color  from  his  lips  had  fled ; 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  ap- 
peared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grac^. 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy 
place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  Iovq  as  Spirits 

feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and 

pure  ; 
No  fears  to   beat    away — no   strife    to 

heal — 
The  pAst  unsighed  for,  and  the  future 

sure  ; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued  ; 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged 

there 
In    happier     beauty ;     more     pellucid 

streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 
And    fields    invested    with    purpureal 

gleams ; 
Clinves  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the 

brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  ent^r  which 

hath  earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue.    **  111,"  said  he, 
•'  The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned, 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 
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Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain 

delight, 
While  tears  were  thj  best  pastime,  day 

and  night ; 

**  And  while  my  youthful  peers  before 
my  eyes 

(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 

Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enter- 
prise 

By  martial  sports, — or,  seated  in  the 
tent. 

Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  de- 
tained ; 

What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  en- 
chained. 

•*  The  wished-for  wind  was  given  : — I 
then  revolved 

The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea  ; 

And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  re- 
solved 

That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should 
be 

The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the 
strand, — 

Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Tro- 
jan sand. 

"Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter  was  tlie 

pang 
When   of  thy  loss  I  thought,  belovM 

Wife  I 
On    thee    too  fondly  did  my  memory 

hauK, 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal 

life,— 
The  paths  which    we  had  trod — tliese 

fountains,  flowers, 
Hy  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished 

towers. 

**  But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  to 

cry, 
*  Behold  they  tremble  ! — haughty  their 

array. 
Vet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to 

die?' 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old  frailties  then  recurred  : — but  lofty 

thought, 
Ib     act    embodied,    my     deliverance 

wrought. 

**  And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art 

all  too  weak 
In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow  ; 
I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  blest  re-unibn  in  tlie  shades  below. 


The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sym- 
pathized ; 
Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnized. 

**  Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  as- 
cend— 

Seeking  a  higher  object.  Love  was 
given. 

Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that 
end  ; 

For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was 
driven — 

Tliat  self  might  be  annulled  :  her  bond- 
age prove 

The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to 
love." 

Aloud  she  shrieked  !  for  Hermes  reap- 
pears ! 

Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have 
clung — 't  is  vain  : 

The  hours  are  past — too  brief  had  they 
been  years ; 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain  : 

Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not 
earthly  day. 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent 
way. 

And  on  the  palaccfloor  a  lifeless  corse 
she  lay. 

Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved, 
She  perished  ;  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 
By   the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity 

moved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  ap])ointed 

time, 
Apart   from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather 

flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due  ; 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  over- 
thrown 

Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man 
alone. 

As  fondly  he  believes. — Upon  the  side 

Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  enter- 
tained) 

A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  age§  grew 

From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she 
diod  ; 

And  ever,  when  sucli  stature  they  had 
Kained 

Tliat  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their 
view. 

The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  tlie 
siglit  : 

A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and 
blight  I  18U,     1815. 
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YARROW  VISITED 


1814 


As  mentioned  in  my  verses  on  the  death  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  my  first  visit  to  Yarrow  was 
in  his  company.  We  had  lodfi^ed  the  night  be- 
fore at  Traquhair,  where  Hoeg  had  joined  us 
...  I  seldom  read  or  think  of  tnis  poem  without 
regretting  that  my  dear  Sister  was  not  of  the 
party,  as  she  woula  have  had  so  much  delight  in 
recailinflr  the  time  when,  travelling  together  in 
Scotlano,  we  declined  going  in  search  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  not  altogether,  I  will  frankly 
confess,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  poem  on 
the  occasion.    ( WordMioorthT) 

And  is  this— Yarrow  ?—This  the  Stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 

So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perished ! 

O  that  some  Minstrel  s  harp  were  near, 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness. 

And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air. 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  I 

Yet  why  ? — a  silvery  current  flows 
With  uncontrolled  nieanderings ; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's 

Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted  ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o*er  Yarrow  vale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness ; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  I  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection ; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ? 

His  bed    perchance    was    yon  smooth 

mound 
On  which  the  herd  is  feeding : 
And  haply  from  this  crystal  \x>o\. 
Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 
The  Water- wraith  ascended  thrice — 
And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  levers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers  : 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  Verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 


The  unconquerable  strength  of  love  ; 
Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  I 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  loftjr  stature. 

With    Yarrow    wmding    through    the 

pomp 
Of  cultivated  nature  ; 
And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves, 
Behold  a  Ruin  hoary  I 
The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towenh 
Renowned  in  Border  story. 

Fair   scenes    for    childhood's    opening 

bloom. 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength  ; 
And  age  to  wear  away  in  I 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 
A  covert  for  protection 
Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  there — 
The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day. 

The  wild- wood  fruits  to  gather, 

And  on  my  True-love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  I 

And  what  if  I  en  wreathed  my  own  I 

'Twere  no  offence  to  reason  ; 

The  sober  Hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  see — but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 

A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  I 

Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure  ; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe, 

Accordant  to  the  measure. 

The  vapors  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish  ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought,  which  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow  I 
Will  dwell  with  nie — to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 

ISli,     1816. 
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TO  B.  R.  HAYDON 

B.  R.  Haydon,  the  painter,  was  for  many  years 
a  friend  of  Wordsworth.  On  Novembw  Jn*,  1815, 
Haydon  wrote :  **  I  have  benefited  and  have  been 
■ummrted  In  the  troubles  of  life  by  your  poetry. 
.  .  I  will  bear  want,  pain,  misery,  and  blindness ; 
but  I  will  never  yield  one  step  I  nave  gained  on 
the  road  I  am  determined  to  travel  over.** 
Wordsworth's  answer  to  this  letter  was  the 
following  sonnet. 

High  is  our  calling,  Friend  I— Creative 

Art 
(Whether  the  instrument' of  words  she 

use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Though  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest 

part, 
Heroically  fashioned — to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to 

desert. 
And,  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she 

may, 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure 

distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  re- 
ward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-minded- 
ness— 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  I 

1816.    1816. 

NOVEMBER  1 

How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously 

bright  - 
The  effluence  from  yon  distant  mount- 
ain's head, 
Which,  strewn  with  snow  smooth  as  the 

skv  can  shed, 
Shines  like  another  sun— on  mortal  si^ht 
Uprisen,  as   if  to   check   approaching 

Night, 
And  all  her  twinkling  stars.    Who  now 

would  tread. 
If  so  he  might,  yon  mountain's  glittering 

head — 
Terrestrial,  but  a  surface,  by  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 
Unswept,  unstained  ?     Nor    shall  the 

atrial  Powers 
DiflBolve  that  beauty,  destined  to  endure. 
White,    radiant,   spotless,    exquisitely 

pure. 
Through    all    vicissitudes,    till    genial 


Sprini 
illed  tl 
oome  flowers. 


-     "P 
Has  filled  the  laughing  vales  with  wel- 

1815.    1816. 


SURPRISED  BY  JOY  —  IMPATIENT 
AS  THE  WIND 

This  was  in  fact  suggested  by  my  daughter 
Catherine  long  after  her  death.    ( Wordwyorih.) 

Surprised   by   joy — impatient   as   the 

Wind 
I  turned  to  share  the  transport — Oh  I 

with  whom 
But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find  ? 
Love,  faithful  love,  recalled  thee  to  my 

mind — 
But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?    Through 

what  power. 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour. 
Have  I  been  so  be^iled  as  to  be  blind 
To    my    most    grievous     loss?  —  That 

thought's  return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever 

bore. 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
Knowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was 

no  more ; 
That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  un- 
born 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face 

restore.  1815 1  1816. 

HAST  THOU  SEEN,  WITH    FLASH 
INCESSANT 

Hast  thou  seen,  with  fiash  incessant, 
Bubbles  gliding  under  ice. 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent, 
No  one  knows  by  what  device  ? 

Such     are    thoughts! — A     wind-swept 

meadow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  sea. 
Such  is  life ;  and  death  a  shadow 
From  the  rock  eternity  I       1818.  1820. 

COMPOSED  UPON  AN  EVENING  OF 

EXTRAORDINARY  SPLENDOR 

AND  BEAUTY 


Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 

With  fiying  haste,  I  might  have  sent, 

Among  the  speechless  clouds,  a  look 

Of  blank  astonishment ; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 

And  sanctify  one  closmg  day. 

That  frail  Mortality  may  see — 

What  is  ?— ah  no,  but  what  can  be  I 

Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 
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With  modulated  echoes  rang. 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 

Their  vespers  in  the  grove  ; 

Or,    crowning,     star-like,     each     some 

sovereign  height, 
Warbled,   for   heaven  above  and  earth 

below, 
Strains  suitable  to  both. — Such  holy  rite, 
Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 
Than  doth  this   silent  spectacle  —  the 

gleam — 
The  sliadow — and   the  peace  supreme! 

U 

No  sound  is  uttered, — but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  penetrates  the  glades. 
Far-distant  images  draw  nigh. 
Called  forth  by  wondrous  potency 
Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues, 
What«*er  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  hues  I 
In  vision  exquisitely  clear. 
Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried  ; 
And  gilded  flocks  ap|)ear. 
Thine  is  the  tranquil   hour,   purpureal 

Evel 
But    long    as    god- like    wish,   or  hope 

divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  ! 
— From  worlds  not  Quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won  ; 
An  intermingling  of  Heaven's  pomp  is 

spread 
On    ground    whicli    British    shepherds 

tread  ! 

lU 

And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 

Afflict,  or  injuries  assail, 

Ydii  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 

Present  a  glorious  scale, 

( /limbing  suffused  with  sunny  air, 

To  stop^no  record  hath  told  wliere  I 

And  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend. 

And  with  immortal  Sjjirits  blend  I 

— Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play  ; 

But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heavenward 

raise 
Their  practicable  way. 
Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look 

abroad. 
And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are 

bound  ! 


And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road, 
Hath  slept  since  noontide  on  the  grassy 

ground. 
Ye  G«nii  I  to  his  covert  speed  ; 
And  wake  him  with  such  gentle  heed 
As    may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the 

dower 
Bestowed  on  this  transcendent  hour ! 

IV 

Such  hues  from  their  celestial  Urn 

Were  wont  to.  stream  before  mine  eye, 

Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  mom 

Of  blissful  infancy. 

This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed  ? 

Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude  ; 

For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 

Survived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams. 

Dread  Power  I  whom  peace  and  calm- 
ness serve 

No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice, 

If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice, 

From  Theb  if  I  would  swerve  ; 

Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the 
liRht 

Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored  ; 

AVliich.  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking 
sight 

Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored  ; 

My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth. 

Rejoices  in  a  second  birth  I 

— 'Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendour 
fades  ; 

And  night  approaches  with  her  shades. 

1818.     1830. 

SEPTEMBER,  1819 

Departing  summer  hath  assumed 
An  as[>ect  tenderly  illumed, 
The  gentlest  look  of  spring  ; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carolling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill, 
Such  tribute  as  to  winter  chill 
The  lonely  redbreast  pays ! 
Clear,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din. 
From  social  warblers  gathering  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere, 
And  yellow  on  the  bough  : — 
Fall,  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head  I 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 
Around  a  younger  brow  ! 
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Yet  will  I  teuiperatelj  rejoice ; 

Wide  is  tlie  range,  and  free  the  choice 

Of  undiscordant  themes ; 

Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  prize 

Not  less  than  vernal  ecstasies, 

And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 

And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 

On  whom  the  Muses  smile ; 

But  some  their  function  have  dis- 
claimed. 

Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest 
framed 

To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 
Comuiitted  to  the  silent  plains 
In  Britain's  earliest  dawn : 
Trembled  the  groves,  the   stars   grew 

pale, 
Willie  all-too-daringly  the  veil 
Of  nature  was  withdi*awn  I 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  chords  Alcaeus  smote, 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe  I  woe  to  Tyrants  I  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
Bv  wing^  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit ; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  toucli  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  .^Bk)lian  lute. 

0  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
Tlie  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
What  rapture  !  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  |K>esy  ;  a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust : 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold. 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold  ? 
Can  liaughty  Time  be  just ! 

1819.     1820. 

AFTER-THOUGHT 

1  THOUGHT  of  Thee,  my  partner  and  my 

guide, 
As  being  pajst  away. — Vain  sympathies ! 
For,  backward,  Duddon,  as  I  cast  my 

eyes, 


I  see  what  was,  and  is.  and  will  abide  ; 

Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  sliall  for 
ever  glide  :• 

The  Form  reniains,  the  Function  never 
dies ; 

While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and 
the  wise, 

We  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  de- 
fied 

The  elements,  must  vanish  ; — be  it  so  I 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands 
have  power 

To  live,  ana  act,  and  serve  the  future 
hour ; 

And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we 

go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's 

transcendent  dower, 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we 

know.  1880     1820. 

MUTABILITY 

From   low   to   high    doth    dissolution 

climb. 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a 

scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not 

fail; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime. 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meildle  not 

with  crime. 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms 

that  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty 

rime, 
Tlint  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and 

plain 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower 

sublime 
Of  yesterday,  wOiich  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even 

sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent 

air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 

18tl,     1822. 

INSIDE   OF  KING'S  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  ez- 

|)en8e. 
With  ill-matched  aims  the    Architect 

who  planned — 
Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white-rol)ed  Scholars  only — this  ini' 

mense 
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And  gloriotis  Work  of  fine  intelligence ! 

Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  re- 
jects the  lore 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for 
the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branch- 
ing roof 

Self -poised,  and  scooped  into  .ten  thou- 
sand cells, 

Wliere  light  and  shade  repose,  where 
music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to 
die; 

Like  thoughts  whose    very    sweetness 
yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

ISiOar  ISei.    1832. 

MEMORY 

A  PEN— to  register ;  a  key — 
That  winds  through  secret  wards ; 
Are  well  aHsigned  to  Memory 
By  allegoric  Bfirds. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  given 

A  Pencil  to  her  hand  ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart *s  demand  ; 

That    smootlis    foregone    distress,    the 

lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues. 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines, 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues  ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
Tliat  startle  Conscience,  as  she  lurks 
AVithin  her  lonely  seat. 

Oh !  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 
In  purity  w^ere  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  I 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene ; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep. 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening  ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  tlieir  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 

1833.     1827. 


TO  A  SKY-LARK 

E2THEREAL  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 

abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are   heart 

and  eye 
Both  with  thy    nest    upon    the    dewy 

ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at 

will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  thiit 

music  stiU  I 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady 
wood ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world 
a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  di- 
vine ; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never 
roam  ; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven 
and  Home  I  18So.     1837. 

SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNET 


Composed,  almost  extempore.  In  a  short  walk 
OQ  the  western  side  of  RydalJLake.  (  Wordaioorth.) 


Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  Critic,  you  have 

frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors ;  with  this 

key 
Shakspeare    unlocked    his    heart  ;    the 

melody 
Of  this  smalf  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarcirs 

wound  ; 
A  thousand  times  this  pi|)e  did  Tasso 

sound  ; 
With   it    Camoens    soothed    an    exile*s 

grief  ; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with    which   Dante 

crownea 
His  visionary  brow  :  a  glow-worm  lamp. 
It  cheered  mild    Spenser,   called  from 

Faeryland 
To  struggle   tlirough   dark  ways  ;  and, 

when  a  damp 
Fell   round   the  path  of  Milton,  in    his 

hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence 

he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few  ! 

18£7r  1827. 
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THE  PRIMROSE  OF  THE  ROCK 

Written  at  Rydal  Mount.  The  Rock  stands  on 
the  right  hand  a  little  way  leading  up  the  middle 
road  from  Rydal  to  Qrasmere.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  calliog  it  the  glow-worm  rock 
from  the  number  of  glow-worms  we  have  often 
seen  hanging  on  it  as  described.  The  tuft  of 
primrose  nas,  I  fear,  been  washed  away  by  the 
heary  rains.    IWordnoorth) 

See  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal,  April  94th, 

A  Rock  there  is  whose  homely  front 
The  passing  traveller  slights ; 

Tet  there  the  glow-worms   hang  their 
lamps, 
Like  stai-s,  at  Tarious  heights ; 

And  one  coy  Primrose  to  that  Rock 
The  Temai  breeze  invites. 

What  hideous  warfare  hath  been  waged, 
What  kingdoms  overthrown. 

Since  first  I  spied  that  Primrose-tuft 
And  marked  it  for  my  own ; 

A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 
From  highest  heaven  let  down  I 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  sterna^ 

Their  fellowship  renew ; 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root, 

That  worketh  out  of  view ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock, 
Tliough  threatening  still  to  fall ; 

Tlie  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere  ; 
And  Ood  upholds  them  all : 

So  blooms  this  lonely  Plant,  nor  dreads 
Her  annual  funeral. 

*  •  *  * 

Here  closed  the  meditative  strain  ; 

But  air  breathed  soft  that  day, 
The      hoary     mountain-heights     were 
cheered, 

The  sunny  vale  looked  gay ; 
And  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Rock 

I  gave  this  after-lay. 

I  sang — Let  myriads  of  bright  flowers, 
Like  Thee,  in  field  and  ^rove 

Revive  unenvied ; — mightier  far, 
Than  tremblings  that  reprove 

Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope. 
Is  God*B  redeeming  love ; 

That  love  which  changed — for  wan  dis- 
ease. 

For  sorrow  that  had  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust,  for  withered  age — 

Their  moral  element. 
And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  curse 

To  types  beneficent. 


Sin-blighted  though  we  are,  we  too, 

The  reasoning  Sons  of  Men, 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called 

Shall  rise,  and  breathe  again  ; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threescore  yeara  and  ten. 

To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
This  prescience  from  on  high, 

The  faith  that  elevates  the  just. 
Before  and  when  they  die ; 

And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven, 
A  court  for  Deity.  JS31.    1885. 

YARROW  REVISITED 

The  following  Stanzas  are  a  memorial  of  a  day 
passed  with  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  other  Friends 
visitiufT  the  Banks  of  the  Yarrow  under  his  euid- 
ance,  immediately  before  his  departure  from 
Abbotsford,  for  Naples. 

The  title  Yarrow  Revisited  will  stand  In  no  need 
of  explanation  for  Readers  acquainted  with  the 
Author's  previous  poems  suraested  by  that  cele- 
brated Stream.    ( wordstoorth.) 

The  gallant    Touth,    who    may    have 
gained, 

Or  seeks,  a  '*  winsome  Marrow," 
Was  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yarrow  ; 
Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-g^te 

Lone;  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  wnth  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border  I 

Grave   thoughts    ruled    wide    on   that 
sweet  day. 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  tlie  bough,  or  falling  ; 
But    breezes     played,    and     sunshine 
gleamed — 

The  forest  to  embolden  ; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  tliou^hts  the  Stream  flowed  on 

In  foamy  agitation ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation : 
No  public  and  no  j>rivate  care 

The  freeborn  mmd  enthralling. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 

Brisk   Youth    appeared,    the   Morn   of 
youth, 

With  freaks  of  graceful  folly, — 
Life's  temperate  Noon,  her  sober  Eve, 

Her  Night  not  melancholy  ; 
Pant,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united. 
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Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  from 
far, 
By  cordial  love  inyited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face, 

Though  we  were  changed  and  chang- 
ing; 
If,  ihen^  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul'S  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse, 

And  her  divine  employment  I 
The  blameless  Muse,  who  trains  her  Sons 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sickness,  lingering  yet, 

Has  o*er  their  pillow  brooded  ; 
And  Care  waylavs  their  steps — a  Sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 

For  thee,  O  Scott  !  compelled  to  change 

Green  Eildon-hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vesuvio's  vine-clad  slopes ; 

And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Tiviot 
For  mild  Sorrento^s  breezy  waves ; 

May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
With  native  Fancy  her  fresh  aid, 

Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking ! 

Oh  I  while  they  minister  to  thee. 

Each  vying  with  the  other. 
May  Health  return  to  mellow  Age 

With  Strength,  her  venturous  brother ; 
And  Tiber,  and  each  brook  and  rill 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
With  unimagined  beauty  shine, 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  I 

For  Thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow  ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen. 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee, 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 

A  gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine. 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honor 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  gave  to  me 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her ; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

Unwilling  to  surrender 
Dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days, 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 

And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 
That  mortals  do  or  suffer. 


Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen. 

Memorial  tribute  oner  ? 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

Nor  deem  that  localized  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections  ; 
Unsanctifies  our  tears — made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections : 
Ah,  no  I  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is — our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

Bear  witness.  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that 

day 
.   In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred  ; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  entered  ; 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  '*  last  Minstrel,"  (not  the  last  I) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Flow  on  for  ever.  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should 
chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty  ; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine. 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  I 

1831,     1836. 

THE  TROSACHS. 

As  recorded  in  my  sister's  Journal,  I  had  first 
seen  the  Trosachs  in  her  and  Coleridg^e's  com- 

Sany.  The  sentiment  that  runs  through  this 
onnet  was  natural  to  the  season  in  which  I 
again  saw  this  beautiful  spot ;  but  this  and  some 
other  sonnets  that  follow  were  colored  by  the 
remembrance  of  my  recent  visit  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  melancholy  errand  on  which  he 
was  going.    ( Wordawor  th . ) 

There*s  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn 

Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn 

gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  moi*ning  grass 
Withered  at  eve.     From  scenes  of  art 

which  chase 
That    thought    away,   turn,  and    with 

watchful  eyes 
Feed  it  *mid  Nature*s  old  felicities, 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more 

clear  than  glass 
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Untouched,   unbreathed  upon.    Thrice 

happy  Quest, 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  a8i>en  spray 
(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught 

lay, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to 

rest  I  183U    1835. 

IF  THOU  INDEED  DERIVE  THY 
LIGHT  FROM  HEAVEN 

If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from 
Heaven, 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven- 
born  li^ht, 

Shine,  Poet  I  m  thy  place,  and  be  content: 

The  stars    pre-eminent  in  magnitude. 

And  they  that  from  the  zenith  dart  their 
beams, 

(Visible  though  they  be  to  half  the  earth, 

Though  half  a  sphere  be  conscious  of 
their  brightness) 

Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin. 

No  purer  essence,  than  the  one  that 
bums, 

Like  an  untended  watch-fire  on  the  ridge 

Of  some  dark  mountain  ;  or  than  those 
which  seem 

Humbly  to  hang,  like  twinkling  winter 
lamps, 

Among  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees. 

All  are  the  undying  offspring  of  one  Sire : 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  the  light  vouch- 
safed, 

Shine,  Poet !  in  thy  place,  and  be  con- 
tent. 183S.    1836. 

IF  THIS  GREAT  WORLD  OF  JOY 
AND  PAIN 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track  ; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again. 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  back  ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear  I 

18S3.     1835. 

"  THERE  1 "  SAID  A  STRIPLING, 
POINTING  WITH  MEET  PRIDE 

"  Thkbb  I "  said  a  Stripling,    pointing 

with  meet  pnde 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees 

half  concealed. 


**  Is  Mosgiel  Farm ;  and  that's  the  very 

field 
Where  Burns  ploughed  up  the  Daisy.*' 

Far  and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  seaward,  while, 

descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran 

rose ; 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea  and  air,  was  vivified. 
Beneath  *'  the  random  hidd  of  clod  or 

stone  " 
Myriads  of  daisies  have  shone  forth  in 

fiower 
Near  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural 

hour 
Have  passed  away  ;  less  happy  than  the 

One 
That,  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare,  died 

to  prove 
The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love. 

1833.     1835. 

MOST  SWEET  IT  IS  WITH  UN- 
UPLIFTED  EYES 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or 

none. 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller 
«         lies 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon  ; 
Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 
The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 
If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that 

day 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the 

Muse : 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of 

our  way, 
Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse. 
The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her 

dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

1833,     1835. 

EXTEMPORE  EFFUSION  UPON  THE 
DEATH  OF  JAMES  HOGQi 

When  first,  descending  from  the  moor- 
lands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 

*  Walter  Scott died  Sept.  21,  1832 

S.  T.  Coleridge "    July    25, 18M 

ChariesLamb •*    Dec.    27, 18»4 

Geo.  Crabbe "    Feb.     8,  1H»2 

FeUcia  Hemans **    Hay    10, 18iM 
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Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  mj  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered 
Through  troves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border-minstrel  led. 

The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'  Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  8hepherd-poet*s  eyes : 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twic^  measured, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source ; 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The    heaven-eyed     creature    sleeps   in 

earth  : 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain- 
summits. 
Or  waves  t^at  oWn  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  I 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber   « 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
**  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?  " 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  dark- 
ness, 

Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath. 

On  which  with  thee,  O  Crabbe!  forth- 
looking. 

I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath. 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed, 
Thou  too  art  gone  before ;  but  why, 
O'er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  gathered. 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  Spirit, 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep  ; 
For  Her  who,  ere  her  sunitner  faded, 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep. 

No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows, 

For    slaughtered    Youth    or     love-lorn 

Maid! 
With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten, 
And  Ettrick  mourns  with  her  their  Poet 

dead.         Nov.  1835.    Dec.  1836. 


A  POET  !-HE  HATH  PUT  HIB 
HEART  TO  SCHOOL 

A  Poetl'-He    hath   put   his  heart   to 

school. 
Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the 

staff 
Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand 

— must  laugh 
By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rale. 
Thy  Art  be  Nature ;  the  live  current 

quaff, 
And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant 

pool. 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and 

cool 
Have  killed  him.  Scorn  should  write  his 

epitaph. 
How  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  bloom 

unfold  ? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom, 

bold; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould. 
But  from  its  oivn  divine  vitality. 

184»f   1842. 


SO  FAIR,  SO  SWEET,  WITHAL  SO 

SENSITIVE 

So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive. 
Would  that  the  little  Flowers  were  bom 

to  live, 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which 

they  give  ; 

That  to  this  mountain-daisy's  self  were 

known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow, 

thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked 

stone  I 

And  what  if  hence  a  bold  desire  should 

mount 
High  as  the  Sun,  that  he  could  take 

account 
Of  all    that    issues    from    his  gloriout 

fount  1 

So  might  he  ken  how  by  his  sovereigi 

aid 
These     delicate     companionships     ar< 

made ; 
And  how  he  rules  the  pomp  of  ligh 

and  shade ; 
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And  were  the  Sister-power  that  shines 

hj  night 
So  privileged,  what  a  countenance  of 

delight 
Would  through  the  clouds  break  forth 

on  human  sight ! 

Fond  fancies!   wheresoe'er   shall  turn 

thine  eye 
On  earth,  air,  ocean,  or  the  starry  sky, 
ConverHe  with  Nature  in  pure   sympa- 
thy; 

All  vain  desires,  all  lawless  wishes 
quelled. 

Be  Thou  to  love  and  praise  alike  im- 
pelled 

Whatever  boon  is  granted  or  withheld. 

I844.    1845. 

THE   UNREMITTING  VOICE  OF 
NIGHTLY  STREAMS 

Thv     unremitting     voice    of    nightly 

streams 
That  wastes  so  oft,  we  think,  its  tune- 
ful powers. 
If  neither   soothing  to  the  worm  that 

gleams 
Through  dew^  grass,  nor  small  birds 

hushed  m  bowers, 
Nor    unto    silent    leaves    and    drowsy 

flowers, — 
That  voice  of   unpretending   harmony 
(For  who  what  is  shall  measure  by  what 

seems 
To  be,  or  not  to  be. 

Or  tax  high  Heaven  with  prodigality  ?) 
Wants  not  a  healing  influence  that  can 

creep 


Into  the  human  breast,  and  mix  with 

sleep 
To  regulate  the  motion  of  our  dreams 
For    kindly   issues — as   through   every 

clime 
Was  felt   near   murmuring    brooks   in 

earliest  time ; 
As  at  this  day,  the  rudest  swains  who 

dwell 
Where  torrents  roar,  or  hear  the  tink- 


ling knell 
kter-brea 
could  tell. 


Of  water-breaks,    with   grateful   heart 


1846.    1850. 


SONNET 


TO    AN    OCTOOENARIAN 

Affections   lose   their    object;   Time 

brings  forth 
No  successors  ;  and,  lodged  in  memory, 
If  love  exist  no  longer,  it  must  die, — 
Wanting  accustomed  food,  must  pass 

from  earth, 
Or  never  hope  to  reach  a  second  birth. 
This  sad  belief,  the  happiest  tliat  is  left 
To  thousands,  share  not  Thou  ;  howe'er 

bereft, 
Scorned,  or  neglected,  fear  not  such  a 

dearth. 
Though  poor  and  destitute  of  friends 

thou  art, 
Perhaps  the  sole  survivor  of  thy  race. 
One    to    whom    Heaven    assigns  that 

mournful  part 
The  utmost  solitude  of  age  to  face. 
Still  shall  be  left  some  comer  of  the 

heart 
Where  Love  for  living  Thing  can  find  a 

place.  1846.    1850. 
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LIFE 

As  late  I  joumey'd  o'er  the  extensive 

plain 
Where  native  Otter  sports  his  scanty 

stream, 
Musing  in  torpid  woe  a  sister's  pain. 
The  glorious  prospect  woke  me  from 

the  dream. 

At  every  step  it  widen 'd  to  my  sight. 
Wood,  Meadow,  verdant  Hill,  and  dreary 

Steep, 
Following  in  quick  succession  of  delight. 
Till  all — ^at  once — did  my  eye  ravish'd 

sweep  I 

May  this  (I  cried)  my  course  through 
Life  portray  I 

New  scenes  of  wisdom  may  each  step 
display, 

And  knowledge  open  as  ray  days  ad- 
vance I 

Till  what  time  Death  shall  pour  the  un- 
darken'd  ray, 

My  eye    shall    dart  thro*    infinite  ex- 
panse. 

And  thought  suspended  lie  in  rapture's 
blissful  trance. 

Sejitember,  1789,    1834.1 

LINES 

ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING 

O  THOU  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing ! 

No  more 
Those  thin  white  fiakes,   those  purple 

clouds  explore ! 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  thy 

flight 

>  The  dates  for  Coleridf?e^s  poems  are  made  up 
from  the  Shepherd-Prideaux  and  the  Haney 
bibliographies,  and  from  the  excellent  notes  to 
Campbelrs  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works. 
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Bathed  in  ri(*,h  amber-glowing  floods  of 

light ; 
Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  desoendn 

the  day, 
With  western  peasimts  hail  the  morning 

ray  I 
Ah  !  rather  bid  the  perished  pleasures 

move, 
A  shadowy    train,    across  the  soul  of 

Love! 
O'er  disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 
Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy 

locks  of  Spring, 
When  blushing,  like  a  bride,  from  Hope's 

trim  bower 
She  leapt,  awakened  by  the  pattering 

shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper 

gleam, 
Aid,  lovely  Sorceress !  aid  thy  Poet's 

dream  ! 
With  faery  wand  O  bid  the  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright- 
blue  eyes ; 
As  erst  when    from  the    Muses'  calm 

abode 
I  came,  witli  Learnings  meed  not  un- 

bestowed  ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my 

brow. 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  returned  my 

vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrilled 

heart. 
And  every  nerve  confessed  the  electrio 

dai*t. 

0  dear  Deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright- 
blue  eyes  I 

When  first  the  lark  high-soaring  swelU 

his  throat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the 

loud  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  accustomed 
lawn, 
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I  mark  her  glniicing  Tnid  the  gleams  of 

Wli«a  the  bent  flu wer  Ifeneatb  the  oight- 

(lew  wetrpa 
And  nn  Ihi;  lake  the  silver  lustre  sleepK, 
Ariiiil  iliA  paly  radiiLiice  soft  and  sad, 
Hlie  iiipptM  iTiy  lonely  path  in  moonbeams 

cUtl. 
With  lier  along  the  st.reamleL's  brink  t 

With  Iipr  1  li«[  the  warbllngs  of  the 

And  seeRia  in  each  low  wind  lier  voice 

to  floAt 

Lone  whiep«ritig  Pily  in  each  aoothiug 
uotel 


henrd  her  nnnia 
my  hail  til 


Or  II 


linethf 
God 


Sinrits   of   LnV( 

Obey 
The   iioweVrul   epoll,  and 

Whrlhwr  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are 

Where    rioh    srioWB     b1o«8uni    on     the 

Myrlle-tre*w, 
IJr  wiiti  foud  languishuient  around  my 

Sigh  in   the  looM    laxiirianu«    of  her 

0  heed  Dm  spdl.  iinil  hither  wing  yntir 

Like  far-off  iniisio,  voynging  the  brwze  I 

Sjiirital  to  you  the    infant  Maid  was 
given 
Jonaod  by  the  wondroiis  Alchemy  of 
^^  _  Heaven  I 

.r  H&fd  do€«  Love's  wide  empire 
.  know. 

r  H»ld  e'er  lieAved  the  bosom'it 

Mtnd  Lnvea  around  her  fiirehend 

sand  Loveemtmeltiuein  hereye: 
I  lights   her    Bnuie— in    Joy's    reil 

nectar  dips 
TuyrtlB  " 

lipB. 

Rpotkiil    mid    liark    that  lusston- 

worbled  song^ 
D,  Fancy  1  still  tliatroloe,  those  notes. 

prolong, 
l*«!t  08  when  that  voice  with  mp- 

taraus  falls 
n    wake    Uie    softened    echoes    of 

B«aven'8  HalJs  1 
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power  of  Proteus,  changeful 

A  ■flow^r-entanglud  Arbor  I  would  seem 
To    shield    my  Love   from    Noontide's 

sultry  bmiii : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whow  odorous 

My  Love  might  Wf^ve  gay  garlands  (or 

When  Twilight  stole  aoross  the  fading 

vale. 
To  fan  my  Love  I'd  be  the  Evening 

Gale: 
Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling 

And  Huttt-r  my  faint  pinions  on  her 

breast ! 
On  Seraph  wing  I'd  float  a  Dream  by 

tiight. 
To   soothe   my   Love   wlUi   shadows  of 

delight  :- 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies. 
And  goKe  upon  her  with  a  thousand 

As  wlieii  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy 

lltid  basked  beiioutli  the  Sun's  unclouded 

Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  llie  air. 
The  ski^y  deluge,  and  white  lightning's 

Aghast  he  scoui-s  before  the  tempasl'e 

8W(>ep. 
And    Bad  recviUs   the   sunny   hour   of 

So  tossed  by  storma  along  Life's  wilder- 

ing  way. 
Mine  eve  reverted  views  that  oluudless 

When   by  my   native   brook  I   wont  to 


Dear    native    brook !    like    Peace,     so 

plaeidly 
STiLootliiug    throuKh   fertile    fields    thy 

curretit  meek  1 
Dear  nativn  brook  I  where  first  young 

Poes^ 
Stared    wddly-eager    in    her   noontide 

dream  I 
Where  blamelMsplensuresdimple  Quiets 


bav*  I  aigh'd)  were  i 


ethe 


He- 
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As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream  I 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still 

is  «?tty» 
Where  Friendship's  fixed  star  sheds  a 

mellowed  ray, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thornless  Roses 

wears. 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  lier 

tears ; 
And    Memory,  with  a  VestaPs  chaste 

employ, 
Unceasing  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of 

joy! 
No  more  vour  sky-larks  melting  from  the 

signt 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heart-string  with 

delight — 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleas- 
ures sweet 
With  wTeaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening 

seat. 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied 

scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook 

between  I 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  tlie  warbled 

song, 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wing  your  vales 

among. 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye 

leave 
Like  yon   bright  hues  that  paint    the 

clouds  of  eve  I 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  saddened 

blaze 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful 

gaze: 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint 

impend, 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night 

descend.  1793,     1796. 

LEWTI 

OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN   LOVE-CHANT 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti  I  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The    Moon    was    high,   the    moonlight 
gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamalia's  stream  : 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half  sheltered  from  my  view 
By   pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew. — 


So  shines  my  Lewti*s  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair, 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  passed  ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  coloi*s  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright. 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti ; 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  ! 
Nay,    treacherous    image!    leave     my 

mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud — it  floats  away. 

Away  it  goes ;  away  so  soon  ? 
Alas  !  it  has  no  power  to  stay : 
Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 

Ever  fading  more  and  more, 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 
And  now  'tis  wl liter  than  before  ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  l^, 

W^hen,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,    treacherous     image !    leave     my 

mind — 
And  yet,  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high  ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud  : 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  (;an  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatched  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — tliat  died  for  love. 
For    maids,    as    well  as   youths,    have 

perished 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherished. 
Nay,     treacherous    image  1    leave     my 

mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  tlie  crumbling  banks  for  ever : 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  lieard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  tlieir  reody  bed. 

O  beauteous  birds  !  nietliinks  ye  measure 
Your    movements   to  some   heavenly 
tune  I 
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0  beauteous  birds  !  *tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  jou  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  It  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night. 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightinfi^le  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
Tliat  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creep,    like  thee,  with  soundless 

tread, 
I  tlien  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently-swelling  wave. 

Oh  !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care  ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are  I 

IM  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind  ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 

17H,     April  18,  1798. 

LA  FAYETTE 

A8  wlien  far  off  the  warbled  strains  are 
heard 
That  soar  on  Morning*s  wing  the  vales 

among ; 
Within  his  cage  the  imprisoned  matin 
bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  with  a  generous 
song : 

He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he 

shares. 
Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers 
his  sight — 
His  fellows    freedom  soothes  the  cap- 
tive's cares  I 

Thou,  Fayette  !  who  didst  wake  with 
startling  voice 
Life's  better  sun  from  that  long  win- 

tty  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt 
rejoice 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dun- 
geon's might : 

For  lo  I  the  morning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Slavery's  spectres  shriek  and  van- 
ish from  the  rav ! 

17H.    December  l/S.  1794. 


REFLECTIONS    ON    HAVING   LEFT 

A  PLACE  OF  RETIREMENT 

SermoDi  proprloFft.— bor. 

Low  was  our  pretty  Cot :  our  tallest  rose 
Peeped    at    tne  chamber- window.    We 

could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn. 
The  sea's  faint    murmur.    In    the  open 

air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd  ;  and  across  the 

porch 
Thick  jasmines  twined  :    the   little  land- 
scape round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed 

the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly 

call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion  !    Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen  :  methought,  it  calmed 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him 

muse 
With  wiser  feelings :   for  he  paused,  and 

looked 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all 

around, 
Then  eyed  our  Cottage,  and  gazed  round 

again, 
And  sighed,  and  said,  it  was  a  Blessed 

Place. 
And  we  were  blessed.    Oft  with  patient 

ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's 

note 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings)  in  whispered 

tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  **  Such,  sweet 

girl  I 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !    then  onlr  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;    wtien  all 

is  hushed. 
And  the  heart  listens  I  '* 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony 

mount 
y  I  climbed  with  perilous  toil  and  reached 

the  top, 
Oh  I  what  a  goodly    scene !    Here  the 

bleak  mount. 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin 

with  sheep ; 
Gray  clouds,  that   shadowing  spot    the 

sunny  fields : 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'er« 

browed. 
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Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked 
banks: 

And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the 
wood, 

And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city- 
spire  ; 

The  Channel  there,  the  Islands  and  white 
sails. 

Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills  and 
shoreless  Ocean — 

It  seem*d  like  Omnipresence !  Gk>d,  me- 
tliought. 

Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the 
whole  World 

Seemed  imaged  in  its  vast  circumfer- 
ence: 

"Sowish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart. 

Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury, — to  be  ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell !  dear  cot,  and  mount 
suolime ! 

I  was  constrained  to  quit  you.  Was  it 
right, 

While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled 
and  bled. 

Tliat  I  should  dream  away  the  entrusted 
hours 

On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward 
heart 

With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 

Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  How- 
ard's eye 

Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from 
earth : 

And  he  that  works  me  good  with  un- 
moved face, 

Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  wliile  he 
aids, 

My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man  ! 

Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence 

Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  thou 
scann'st 

The  sluggard  Pity's  vision- weaving  tribe ! 

Who  sign  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun 
the  wretched. 

Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 

Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sym- 
pathies ! 

I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and 
hand. 

Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless 
fight 

Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in 
Christ. 

Yet  oft  wlien  after  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking   loves 

to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot ! 


Thy  jasmine  and  thy  window-peeping 

rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I   shall   sigh    fond    wishes — sweet 

abode! 
Ah  ! — had  none  greater  !    And  that  all 

had  such ! 
It  might  be  so — but  the  time  is  not  Tet. 
Speed  it,  O  Father  !    Let  thy  Kingdom 

come  I  1796,    October,  1796. 

TIME  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY 

AN  ALLEGORY 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head, 

(I  knew   not  where,   but    'twas    some 
faery  place) 

Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  out- 
spread. 

Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 
A  sister  and  a  brother ! 
This  far  outstript  the  other ; 

Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face. 

And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy   be- 
hind: 
For  he,  alas  !  is  blind  ! 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he 
passed. 

And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or 
last.  fK  .  .  1817. 

THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY 
PRISON 

ADDRESSED  TO  CHARLES  LAMB,  OF  THE 
INDIA  HOUSE,  LONDON 

In  the  June  of  1797  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage  ;  and  on  the 
momincr  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, which  disabled  him  from  walking  during 
tlie  whole  time  of  their  stay.  One  evening, 
when  they  had  left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he 
composed  the  following  lines  in  the  garden- 
bower.    ( Coleridge . ) 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I 

remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison  1  I  have 

lost 
'  Beauties  and   feelings,  such   as  would 

have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance  even 

wlieii  age 

'  Included  by  Coleridge  among  his  **  Juvenile 
Poems."  There  is  no  other  evidence  to  indicate 
at  what  date  it  was  written.  See,  however,  a  man- 
uscript note  of  1811  on  the  same  subject,  given 
in  Anima  Poetae  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter 

vin. 
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•d  mine  eves  to  blindnesB ! 
■laanwhiie, 
im  I  never  more  may  meet 

On  spHbk.    ^eaih,  along   the  hill-top 

'Wander  in  giadnees,  and  wind  down, 

peiohanoe. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  whioh  I  told  ; 
The  roaring  dell,  o*erwooded,  narrow, 

deep, 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock 

to  rock 
Flings   arching   like   a    bridge  : — that 

branchless  ash, 
Unsunned  and  damp,  whose  few  poor 

yellow  leaves 
Ne*er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble 

still, 
Fanned  by  the  water-fall !  and  there  n)y 

friends 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank 

weeds. 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight!) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping 

edge 
Of  the  blue  clay -stone. 

Now,  my  friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide   wide   Heaven — and 

view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the 

With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose 

sails  light  up 
The   slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt 

two  Isles 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes !  they  wander 

on 
In  gladness  all  ;  but    thou,  methinks, 

most  glad. 
Mj  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  for  thou  hast 

pined 
And  hungered   after  Nature,  many  a 

year. 
In  the  g^reat  City  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil 

and  pain 
And  strange  calamity  I    Ah  !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious 

Sun! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking 

orb, 
Te  purple  heath-fiowers !  richlier  bum, 

ye  clouds ! 
live  in  the   yellow    light,  ye   distant 

groves  ! 


And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !    So  my 

friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I 

have  stood. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing 

round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth 

seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily  ;   and  of  such 

hues 
As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet 

he  makes 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am 

glad 
As  I  myself  were  there!    Nor  in  this 

bower, 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not 

marked 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath 

the  blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I 

watched 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to 

see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above. 
Dappling  its  sunshine !    And  that  wal- 
nut-tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance 

lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those    fronting   elms,  and    now,   with 

blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  brandies  gleam  a  lighter 

hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though 

now  the  bat 
Wheels   silent  by,  and  not  a   swallow 

twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitarv  humble-bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower !    Henceforth  I 

shall  know 
That  Nature  ne*er  deserts  the  wise  and 

pure ; 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 
No   waste   so   vacant,    but   may    well 

employ 
.Each  faculty  of  sense,  and   keep  the 
*  heart 

Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  !  and  some- 
times 
Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contem- 
plate 
With    lively    joy  the  joys  we   cannot 

share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles!  when  the 
last  rook 
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Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky 

air 
Homewards,    I   blest   itt  deeming,  its 

black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in 

light) 
Had  crossed  the  mighty  orb's  dilated 

glory, 
While  thou  stood*st  gazing  ;  or  when  all 

was  still, 
Flew  creeking  o*er  thy  head,  and  had  a 

charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to 

whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of 

Life.  1197.     1800. 

KUBLA  KHAN 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  Author, 
then  In  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm- 
house between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Ex- 
moor  confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In 
consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne 
had  been  prescribed,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of 
the  same  substance,  in  Purchases  *'  Pilgrrimage** : 
^^  Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to 
be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto.  And 
thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  inclosed 
with  a  wall.^*  The  Author  continued  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the 
external  senses,  during  which  time  he  has  the 
most  vivid  confidence,  that  he  could  not  have 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hundred 
lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things^  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  corre- 
spondent expressions,  without  any  sensation  or 
consciousness  of  effort.  On  awaking  he  ap- 
peared to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  whole,  and  taking  his  pen,  ink.  and  paper, 
instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that 
are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was  un- 
fortunately called  out  by  a  person  on  business 
from  Porlock,  and  detained  by  him  above  an 
hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his 
no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that  though 
he  still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollec- 
tion of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision,  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered 
lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away, 
like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  into 
which  a  stone  has  been  cast,  but,  alas  1  without 
the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— all  that  phantom-world  so  fair  ^ 

Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  mis-shapes  the  other.    Stay  awhile. 
Poor  youth  I  who  scarcely  dar*8t  lift  up  thine 

eyes — 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return  I    And  lo,  he  stays. 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come    trembling    back«    unite,  and  now  once 

more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

(From  The  Picture  ;  or^  the  Lot»er*«  Retolw- 
ti<m) 

Yet  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 


mind,  the  Author  has  frequently  purposed  to 
finish  for  himself  what  had  oeen  ongiDally,  as  it 
were,  given  to  him.  Avpior  iiio¥  «aw,  but  the 
to-morrow  is  yet  to  come.   ( Coleridge^a  note,  1818.) 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alpli,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were   girdled 

round: 
And    here  were    gardens   bright  with 

sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bear- 
ing tree ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the 

hills. 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
But  oh !    that    deep    romantic    chasm 

which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam 

cover ! 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was 

haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover ! 
And   from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless 

turmoil  seething. 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were 

breathing, 
A    mighty    fountain    momently    was 

forced  : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding 

hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's 

flail : 
And  'luid   these  dancing  nxsks  at  once 

and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five    miles    meandering  with  a  mazy 

motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river 

ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to 

man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  *mid  this  tumult  Kubla  lieard  from 

far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  I 

Tlie  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Wliere     was    heard    the    mingled 
measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
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,      A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Sin^ng  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win 
me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  ! 
And   all  who  heard  should  see  them 

there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the'milk  of  Paradise. 

1797.  1816. 

SONG  FROM  OSORIO 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breozes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 

And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 
Sliall  the  Chaunters  sad  and  saintly. 
Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 
Doleful  Masses  cliaunt  for  thee, 
Miserere  Domine  I 

Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away 
On  the  quiet  moonlight  sea : 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 
Miserere  Domine!  1707.     1813. 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER  1 

IN    SEVEN    PARTS 

Facile  credo,  plures  eme  Naturas  invisiblles 
()uani  Tmibilesin  rpriim  universitate.  S<h1  liorum 
omnium  fainiliam  quia  nobis  enarrabit  ?  et  gra- 
ins et  cognatlones  et  discrimina  et  singrulonim 
munera  ?  Quid  ai?iint  ?  quie  loca  habitant  ? 
Harum  rerum  noi  itiuin  Reinper  ambivit  ingenium 
biimanum,  nunquam  attigit.  Juvat,  interea, 
Hon  difflteor,  quandoque  in  aninio,  tanquani  in 
Ubul4,  malorui  et  melioris  mundi  imaginem 
contemplaii:  ne  men8  a»suefacta  hodiemee  vitm 
minutiis  86  contrahat  nimis,  et  tota  subsidat  in 


*  The  poem  Is  here  given  in  the  text  of  18SS9 
which  in  Coleridge's  final  version,  the  result  of 
•ereral  revlsionfi,  most  of  which  are  improve- 
ment!! over  the  first  text  of  1796.    Instead  of  the 


pusiUas  cogitationes.  Sed  veritati  interea  invl- 
gilandum  est,  modusque  servandus,  ut  certa  ab 
incertis.  diem  a  nocte,  distinguamus.  T.  Burnkt 
ArchoMH.  Phil.  p.  68. 

ARGUMENT  > 

How  a  Ship  havine  passed  the  Line  was  driven 
by  storms  to  the  cola  Country  towards  the  South 
Pole  :  and  how  from  thence  she  made  her  course 
to  the  tropical  Latitude  of  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  ana  of  the  strange  things  that  befell ; 
and  in  what  manner  the  Ancyent  Marinere  came 
back  to  his  own  Country. 

Part  i 

^  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

'*  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering 

eve. 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

The   Bridegroom's   doors    are    opened 

wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

*•  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 

'*  Hold    off  I      unhand    me,  gray-beard 

loon  I  " 
Ef  tsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

•  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three  ^ears*  child : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 


third  stanza,  for  instance,  the  original  text  has 
the  two  following : 

But  still  he  holds  the  weddlng-gueet— 

"  There  was  a  Ship,"  quoth  he— 
**  Nay,  if  thou'st  got  a  laughsome  tale, 

Marinere  I  come  with  me." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

Ouoth  he,  "  There  was  a  Ship—" 
**  Now  get  thee  hence,  thou  gray-beard  Loon  ! 

Or  my  Staff  shall  make  thee  skip." 

For  a  full  study  of  the  different  texts,  see 
Prof.  F.  H.  Sykes*  Select  Poems  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  edited  from  Authors*  Editions, 
Toronto,  1809.  On  the  origin  of  the  poem,  see 
Biogrnphia  LateraHa,  Chap  XIV,  and  Words- 
worth's account  of  it,  quoted  and  discussed  in 
H.  D.  Traill's  Life  of  Coleridge^  pp.  47-60. 

1  In  the  editions  of  1796  and  1800  only. 

'  An  ancient  Mariner  meeteth  three  Oallanta 
bidden  to  a  wedding-feast,  and  detalneth  one. 
\Thi»  mid  the  following  notes,  except  those  in 
oTiickets,  are  Coleridge^a  running  Summary  of 
the  story,  first  printed  in  Sybilline  Leaves,  1817.] 

»  The  We<lding-Guest  is  spell-bound  by  the 
eye  of  the  old  seafaring  man,  and  constnUned 
to  hear  his  tale. 
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The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone : 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

*'The   ship   was  cheered,   the  harbor 

cleared, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

1  The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  briglit,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — " 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

*  The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  liis  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

*  '*  And  now  the  Storm-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,   loud  roared  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

1  The  Mariner  tells  how  the  ship  sailed  south- 
ward with  a  eood  wind  and  fair  weather,  till  it 
reached  the  line. 

*  The  Weddine  Guest  heareth  the  bridal 
music  ;  but  the  Mariner  continueth  his  tale. 

*  The  ship  drawn  by  a  storm  towarrl  the  south 
pole. 

*  The  land  of  ice,  and  of  fearful  sounds,  where 
no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen. 


And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  olifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 

howled. 
Like  voices  in  a  swound ! 

^  At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Thorough  tlie  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne*er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  I 

^  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  be- 
hind ; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariner^s  hollo  ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine  ; 

While  all  the  niglit,  through  fog-smoke 

white. 
Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 

•  **  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  I 
From    the    fiends,    that    plague     thee 

thus ! — 
Why    look'st   thou  so?"— **  With   my 

cross-bow 
I  shot  tlie  Albatross. 

Part  ii 

"  Tlie  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  be 

hind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  1 

*  Till  a  Kreat  sea  bird,  called  the  Albatroos. 
came  throuf^h  the  snow-foK.  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  and  hospitality. 

•  And  lo  I  the  Albatross  proveth  a  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  foUovvetli  the  ship  as  it  returned 
northward  through  fog  and  floating  ice. 

'  The  ancient  Mariner  inhospitably  kiUeth  the 
pious  bird  of  gTX>d  omen. 
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^  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 

For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch  !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

*  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  6od*s  own  head. 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  tney,  such  birds  to 

slay. 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

*  The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free  ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

*  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  oi  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

*  Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  M  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere 
Nor  any  drop  to  Jnnk. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ  I 
That  ever  this  should  be  I 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 


*  His  shipmates  cry  out  aeaiost  the  ancient 
Mariner,  for  killing  the  bird  of  good  luck. 

*  But  when  the  fog  cleared  off,  they  justify  the 
Hine,  and  thus  make  themselves  accomplices  in 
the  crime. 

*  The  fair  breese  continues ;  the  ship  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sails  northward,  even 
till  it  reaches  the  Line. 

*  The  ship  hath  been  suddenly  becalmed. 

*  And  the  Albatross  begins  to  be  avenged. 


1  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  Spirit  that  plagued  us  so ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  be  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And     every     tongue,     through     utter 

drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

*  Ah  !  well  a-day  1  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  I 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

Part  in 

*' There   passed   a  weary   time.    Each 

throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time  I  a  weary  time  I 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye  ! — . 
'  When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

*  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked. 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
Tlirough  utter   drought   all  dumb  we 

stood  I 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 
And  cried,  A  sail  I  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 

baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call : 

*  A  Spirit  had  followed  them  ;  one  of  the  in* 
viKible  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  neither  de- 
parted souls  nor  ansels ;  concerning  whom  the 
learned  Jew,  Josepnus,  and  the  Platonic  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  Michael  Paellus,  may  be  con- 
sulted. They  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is 
no  climate  or  element  without  one  or  more. 

*  The  shipmates,  in  their  sore  distress,  would 
fain  throw  the  whole  guilt  on  the  ancient  Mari- 
ner :  in  sign  whereof  they  hang  the  dead  sea- 
bird  round  his  neck. 

*  The  ancient  Mariner  beholdeth  a  sign  in  the 
element  afar  off. 

*  At  its  nearer  approach,  it  seemeth  him  to  be 
a  ship;  and  at  a  dear  ransom  he  freeth  his 
speech  from  the  bonds  of  thirst. 
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*  Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

<  '  See  I    see  ! '  (I  cried)    *  she  tacks  no 

more  ! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! ' 

The  western  wave  was  all  aflame. 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done  I 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

*  And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with 

bars, 
(Heaven*s  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-erate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 

*  Are  those  her  ribs  though  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ? 

And  is  tliat  Woman  all  ner  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two? 
^  Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

*  Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 

The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she. 

Who  thicks  man*s  blood  with  cold. 

v  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  ; 
'  The  game  is  done  I  I've  won  !  I've  won  !  * 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


'  A  flash  of  joy. 

*  And  horror  follows.  For  can  it  be  a  ship  that 
eomes  onward  without  wind  or  tide  ? 

*  It  seemeth  him  but  the  skeleton  of  a  ship. 

*  And  its  ribs  are  seen  as  bars  on  the  face  of 
the  setting  Sun. 

*The  Spectre- Woman  and  her  Death-mate, 
and  no  other  on  board  the  skeleton-ship. 

*  Like  vessel,  like  crew  ! 

*  Death  and  Life-in-Death  have  diced  for  the 
ship's  crew,  and  she  (the  latter)  winneth  the 
ancient  Mariner. 


^The  Sun's  rim  dips  ;  the  stars  rush  out. 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 
With  far-heard   whisper,   o*er  the  sea. 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

^  We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  I 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The     steersman's     face     by    his    lamp 

gleamed  white  ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

•  One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

pang. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

*Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

•  The  souls  did  from   their  bodies  fly, — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  ! 

And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by. 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  1 " — 

Part  rv 

•  "  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 
I  fear  thy  skinny  hand 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand.^ 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown."  — 
*'*Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding- 
Guest  ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

1  No  twilight  within   the  courts  of  the  Sun. 

*  At  the  rising  of  the  Mood, 

*  One  after  another 

*  His  shipmates  drop  down  dead. 

'  But  Life-in-Death  begins  her  work  on  the 
ancient  Mariner. 

«  The  Wedding-Guest  feareth  that  a  Spirit  is 
talking  to  him. 

'  [For  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza,  I  am  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  was  on  a  delight- 
ful walk  from  Nether  Stowey  to  Dulverton,  with 
him  and  his  sister,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  that 
this  poem  was  planned,  and  in  pari  composed. 
(Note  of  Coleridge,  first  printed  in  Sioylline 
Leaves,  1817)  ] 

■  But  the  ancient  Manner  assureth  him  of  his 
iMxIily  life,  and  prooetedeth  to  relate  his  horrible 
penance. 
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.Alotir,  &lune.  ull,  nil  aUme. 
Alone  on  k  wide  wiile  sea  I 
And  never  a  uunt  took  pity  ud 
Mj  soul  in  ftgony. 

e  uuny  men,  so  beautiful  T 
■  thejr  n,l[  dead  did  lie  : 
Ift  tliousanil   llrousftnd  alimf  tbiQga 
^  on  :  and  so  did  I, 

d  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
Kdrew  my  eyes  uway  : 
MCeil  upon  the  rotting  Je:;k, 
d  there  tlie  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  liearen,  and  trii^d  ti>  pray  ; 
lint  or  ever  a  |)rajer  liad  giisiii. 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  iiiaile 
U;  heart  lU  dry  aa  dust. 

1  cloned  niy  lids,  and  kept  tliam  close. 

And  tlie  lulls  like  puii«es  beat ; 

For  tiie  sky  and  tlie  sea,  and  the  sea  niiU 

l«y  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye. 
Aodllie  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

'  TliB  cold    sweat    roylted    from    their 

Sotfot  nor  re©k  did  ihey  : 

itii  which  they  looked  on  me 


Biul 


*  "pint  from  ou  higl 


le  would  drag  to  hell 
Biitolil  I 

Anil  yet  I  could  not  die. 


horrible  than  tiial 
dead  nian'ii  eyn  I 
seven  ninlits,   I  h 


Tlw  moving  Hoon  went  ui<  t 
^"iJuowhere  did  abide  : 
^^wlj  shs  was  fiuinK  up, 
^V>  II  star  or  two  besiue — 


■.ky. 


utm  Bad  nxediiBi 


Her  beams  bernocked  the   snltry  niuin, 

Like  April  iioar-frust  spread  : 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  (ay. 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 

A  Btill  and  awful  red. 

■  Beyond  the  shadon-  of  the  ship, 

I  ii'Aicbed  the  water-snukea : 

Thtjv  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  whlu-. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elhsti  light 

Fell  oS  in  huary  flakeu. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  btack. 

They  coiled  and  swam :  and  every  track 

Was  a  dash  of  golden  Hre. 

'  O  happy  livings  thinRa  I  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 
A  sprinK  of  lova  gushed  from  iiiy  heart 
'  And  1  blessed  them  unaware  : 
Suit*  my  kind  saint  Cook  pity  on  uie. 
And  I  blessed  tbem  unawum, 

*  Tlie  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  mj'  neuk  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  olT.  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sen. 

"  Oh  Bleep  1  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Bel»ve<l  from  pole  tu  jiole  I 
To  Jlary  Queen  the  praise  lie  given  I 
Bhe  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

'  The  Hilly  buckets  on  tlie  dei'^k. 

That  hnd  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew  | 

Ajid  when  1  awoke,  it  rained. 

My  li|>s  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  giinneute  all  were  dank ; 
Siire  I  had  drunken  In  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 
I  waaso  tigiit— almost 
1  thoughi  that  I  had  died  In  sleep, 
And  WHS  u  blessed  ghost. 

■  Br  llie  light  of  the  Moao  ba  bcbaUalh  Ood'a 
crMlurH  oflhe  gnat  dm. 
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^  And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear : 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  1 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  poured  down   from  one 

black  cloud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  riyer  steep  and  wide. 

*The    loud    wind    never  reached    the 

ship. 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  up- 
rose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved 

on  ; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  *gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  : 
They  raised    their   limbs    like    lifeless 

tools — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  : 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope 
But  he  said  nought  to  me." — 

■  "  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! " — 
**  Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

*  He  heareth  sounds  and  seeth  stranjce  sigrhts 
tnd  commotions  in  the  sky  and  the  element. 

'  The  bodies  of  the  ship's  crew  are  inspired, 
and  the  ship  moves  on  ; 

*  But  not  by  the  souls  of  the  men,  nor  by 
demons  of  earth  or  middle  air,  but  by  a  blessed 
troop  of  anfirelic  spirits,  sent  down  by  the  invo- 
cation of  the  i^uaruian  saint. 


Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest  : 

For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  theii 

arms, 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  theii 

mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  biraa  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  aii 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  I 

And  now  *twas  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angePs  song. 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

^  Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  oft  their  tune. 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean  : 
But  in  a  minute  slie  *gan  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  lengtl 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  : 
It  flun^  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

*  The  lonesome  Spirit   from    the  south.pc^ 
carries  on  the  ship  as  far  as  the  Line,  in  ooedf 
enee  to  the  angenc  troop,  but  still  requiretl 
I  vengeance. 
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^  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

*  Is  it  he  ? '  quoth  one,  '  Is  this  the  man  ? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

Quoth   he,    'The    man    hath   penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do.' 

Part  vi 

first  voice 

"  *  But  tell  me,  tell  me  I  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? 

SECOND  VOICE 

*  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
Bhe  looketh  down  on  him.' 

FIRST  VOICE 

** But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ?  ' 

SECOND  VOICE 

*The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
^d  closes  from  behind. 

*  llie  Polar  8pirit*B  fellow-demoni,  the  invis- 
*DM  inhabitants  of  the  element,  take  part  in  his 
7v^^  I  and  two  of  them  relate  one  to  the  other, 
{f^  penance  long  and  heavy  for  the  ancient 
ZSy^  ^^  heen  accorded  to  the  Polar  Spirit, 
*"omumeUi  southward. 

f  '^  Mariner  hath  been  ca8t  into  a  trance ; 
£L^  angelic  power  cauveth  the  vessel  to 
<*nve  northward  faster  than  human  life  could 


Fly,  brother,  fly  !  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner*s  trance  is  abated.' 

^  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was 

high. 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter  : 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  passed  away  : 
1  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

'  And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once 

more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green, 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  witti  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetlv  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

•  Oh  I  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill ?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 


*  The  supernatural  motion  is  retarded ;   the 
Mariner  awakes,  and  his  penance  begins  anew. 

*  The  curse  is  finally  expiated. 

*  And  the  ancient  Mariner  beholdeth  his  native 
country. 


So 
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We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pi-ay — 

*  O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway.' 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less. 
That  stands  above  tlie  rock  : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light 
Till  rising  from  the  same, 
1  Full  many  shapes,  that  sliadows  were, 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

*  A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  I 
A  man  all  light,*  a  8ei*aph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  siglit ! 
Thev  stood  as  signals  to  tlie  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  sera])h-l)and,  each  waved  his  hand. 
No  voice  did  they  im[)art — 
No  voice  ;  but  oh  !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer  ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 
Tlie  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wtx)d. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wasli  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 

^  The  anprelic  spirits  leave  the  dead  bcnlies, 
•  And  appear  in  their  o\vn  forms  of  light. 


Part  vu 

^  *'  This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  woo< 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eve- 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholl}'  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat    neared  :    I  heard   then 
talk, 

*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  anc 

fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now  ? ' 

*  *  Strange,  by  my  faith  ! '    the  Herniil 

said — 

*  And  tliey  answered  not  our  cheer  I 
The  planks  look  warped  I  and  see  thoite 

sails, 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere  I 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along ; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  belono 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

*  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look ' — 
(The  Pilot  made  re])ly) 

*  I  am  a-f eared.' — *  Push  on,  push  on  !' 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

*  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  ; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

« Stunned  by  that  loud  and    dreadfu 

sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

»  The  Hermit  of  the  Wood, 

*  Approacheth  the  ship  with  wonder. 

*  Tlie  ship  suddenly  sinketh. 

*  The  ancient  Mariner  is  saved  in  the  Pilot" 
boat. 
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Like  one    tliat   hatli    been  seven    days 

drowned 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lijw — the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit  ; 
Tlie  Holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars  :  The  Pilot's  boy 
Who  now  doth  crazy  go 
Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

*  Ha  I  ha  I  *  quoth  he,  *  full  plain  I  see. 
The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.* 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  ! 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

*  *  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !' 
The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

*8ay  quick,*  quoth  he,  *  I  hid  thee  say — 
What  nuinner  of  man  art  thou?  * 

Forthwith    this    frame    of   mine   was 

wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

*  Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns  : 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  puss,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  ; 
1  iiave  strange  power  of  8i)ee<'li  ; 
Tliat  moment  that  )iis  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

Wliat  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door ! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there  : 
But  in  ttie  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are  : 
And  hark  the  little  vesi)er  l)eJI, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer  ! 

*  The  ancient  Mariner  earneKtly  entreateth  the 
Hermit  to  shrieve  him  ;  and  the  penance  of  life 
ttlls  on  him. 

*  And  ever  and  anon  throufchout  his  future  life 
ta  acony  conatrainetb  him  to  travel  from  laud 
to  land, 
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O  Wedding-Guest  !  this  soul  liath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely,  *twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 
With  a  gotxlly  company  ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

'  Farewell,  farewell  !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest  ! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all.*' 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone  ;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He    went    like    one    that   hath    been 

stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  ami  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

17U7'1798,     1798. 

CHRISTABEL 

The  first  part  of  the  foUowinfir  poem  was  writ- 
ten in  tiie  year  one  thoiiHand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  at  fitowey,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set. Tlie  second  part,  after  my  return  from 
Germany,  in  the  vear  one  thousand  eifirht  hun> 
<lred,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland.  Since  tlie  latter 
date,  my  pootlc  iK>wer8  have  been,  till  very 
lutelv,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  But 
as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of  the  tale, 
I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with  the 
whoienens,  no  less  than  with  the  liveliness  of  a  vis- 
ion ;  I  truKt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  embody  in 
verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  .  .  . 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the 
Christabel  is  not,  properly  speakinfr,  irregular, 
thouf^h  it  may  seem  so  frr>m  ita  bein^  foundcnl 
on  a  new  principle:  namely,  that  of  countinjc 
in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables. 
Thoufch  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to 
twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found 


*  And  to  teach,  by  his  own  example.  lr>ve  and 
reverence  to  all  tninKS  that  (iod  made  and 
loveth. 
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to  be  only  four.  Nerertheless  this  occasional 
variation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  intro- 
duced wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  con- 
venience, but  in  correspondence  with  some  tran> 
sltion  in  the  nature  of  the  imafirery  or  passion. 
(From  Coleridge*s  Preface  to  the  first  edition.) 

PART  THE  FIBST 

Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  jthe  castle 
clock. 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crow- 
ing cock, 

Tu— whit ! Tu— whoo  ! 

And  hark,  again  !  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crow. 

Sir  lieoline,  the  Baron  rich, 

Hatli  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for 

the  hour ; 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud  ; 
Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady*s  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  niglit  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full : 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray  ; 
Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May. 
And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this 
way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  woods  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate? 

She  had  dreams  all  yest^rniglit 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that  s  far  awiiv. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 
The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 
And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak 
But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe  : 
She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  silence  prayeth  slie. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 
The  lovelv  ladv,  Christabel ! 
It  moaned  as  near,  as  near  can  be. 
But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. — 
On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  Ik*, 
Of  the  liuge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak 
tree. 


The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 
There  is  not  wmd  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at 
the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The   neck  that  made   the  white  robe 

wan, 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare  ; 
Her  blue- veined  feet  unsandal*d  were. 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now  ! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet : — 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness  : 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no 

fear ! 
Said  Christabel.  Ho^  earnest  thou  here  ? 
Apd  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and 

sweet. 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet : 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine  : 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermorn. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and 

fright. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were 

white : 
And  once  we  crossed  the  shade  of  night. 
As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
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(Fcnr  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 
Sinoe  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some    muttered    words    his   comrades 

spoke : 
He  plaosd  me  underneath  this  oak ; 
He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past, 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then    Christabel    stretched    forth  her 

hand. 
And  comforted  fair  (}eraldine : 
O  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 
And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 
Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  witlial 
To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She   rose :   and  forth  with  steps  they 

passed 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 
Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 
All  our  household  are  at  rest 
The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 
And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth, 
And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 
This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and 

without, 
Where  an   army  in    battle  array  had 

marched  out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  piin. 
And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 
Then  the  lady  rose  again, 
And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

80  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 
They  crossed  the  court ;  right  glad  they 

were. 
And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side. 
Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 
Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  dis- 
I 


Alas,  alas !  said  Oeraldine, 
I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 
So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 
They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they 
were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angr^  moan  did  make  t 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 

Tliey  passed  the  hall,  tliat  echoes  still, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were 

dying. 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 
But  when  the  lady  passed,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye, 
And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline 

tall. 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the 

wall. 
O  softlv  tread,  said  Christabel, 
My  fatner  seldom  sleepeth  well. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare, 
And  jealous  of  the  listening  air 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom. 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath  ! 
And   now  have  reached  her  chamber 

door ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet* 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain, 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet ; 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  made  it 

bright, 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 
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0  weary  ladv»  Geraldine, 

1  pray  3'ou,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers  ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answered — Woe  is  me  ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 
1  have  heard  the  gray-haired  friar  tell 
How  on  her  death -bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here  I 

1  would,  said  Qeraldine,  she  were  I 

But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she — 
"Off,    wandering   mother!    Peak    and 

pine  I 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas  I  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
**Off,  woman,  off !  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Off,  woman,  off  I  'tis  given  to  me.*' 

Tlien  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
**  Alas  !  "  said  she,  **  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady  !  it  hath  wildered  you  I " 
The  laiiy  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  said,  **  'tis  over  now  I 


»» 


Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank: 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  brij^lit, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright : 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 

**  All  they  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  j'ou  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 

And  for  the  good  which  me  befel, 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try. 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 

But  now  unrobe  yourself ;  for  I 

Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie." 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be  ! 
And  as  the  ladv  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lav  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro, 


That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close  ; 
So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 
And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around  ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !    her     bosom     and    half     her 

side 

A  si^ht  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 

O  shield  her  I  shield  sweet  Christabel ! 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah  I  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers  ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay'; 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied. 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  side  ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  wel-a-day  I 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  sav  : 
*•  In    the  touch    of    this   bosom    there 

worketh  a  spell. 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christa- 
bel! 
Thou  knt)west  to-night,  and  wilt  know 

to-morrow. 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my 
sorrow  ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard'st  a  low  moaning. 
And  found'st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly 

fair ; 
And  didst  brin^  her  home  with  thee  in 

love  and  in  chanty. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  * 
damp  air." 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  THE   FIRST 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Cliristal)el,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 
Amid  the  jagtced  shadows 
Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 
Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 
To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
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Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair  not  pale, 
And  both   blue  eyes  more  oright  than 

clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 
O  sorrow  and  shame  I    Can  this  be  she. 
The   lady,   who  knelt  at  the  old  oak 

tree? 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
Th{ft  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine  I  one  hour  was  thine — 
Thou'st    liad    thy  will!    By  tairn  and 

rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still, 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu — whoo  I    tu — 

whoo  I 
Tu — whoo  I  tu — whoo  I  from  wood  and 

feU! 

And  see  I  the  lady  Christabel 
(fathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;    the  smooth  thin 

lids 
Close  o*er  her  eyes  I  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright  I 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Tea,    she   doth   smile,    and   she    doth 

weep. 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly , 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

1797.     1816. 


PABT  THE  SECOND 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  fii*st  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day  1 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulLs  the  heavy  bell. 
Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard.  So  let  it  knell  I 
And  let  the  drowsv  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  I 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Fike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  Dungeon>ghyIl  so  foully  rent, 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons*  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother  ; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one  I  two  I  three  I  is  ended 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still  !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud  ; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed  ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 
**  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 
I  trust  tiiat  you  liave  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  ner  side — 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  ! 
Nay,  fairer  vet  I  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessechie.ss  of  sleep  ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air. 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
"  Sure  I  have  sinn'd  I "  said  Christalx^l, 
**  Now  heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well !  " 
And  in  long  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
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With  Buch  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  auickly  arrayed 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayed 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown, 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Oeraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom, 
Enter  the  Baron's  presience-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies, 
And  ^ve  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame  I 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name, 
Why  waxed  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again, 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ? 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But   whispering    tongues    can    poison 

truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  lieart's  best  brother : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart   from    pain- 
ing— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  tlie  damsel's  face  ; 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

O  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age. 
His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage ; 
He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side 
He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 


With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 
That  they,  who  thus  had  wronged  the 

dame 
Were  base  as  spotted  infamy  I 
**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 
My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 
And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 
My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 
I  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  ! " 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls  I 
For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized  ;  and 

he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his 

friend  ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face/ 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Oeraldine,  who  met  the  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  vision  of  fear,  tlie  touch  and  pain  ! 
She    shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw 

again — 
(Ah,  woe  is  me  I    Was  it  for  thee. 
Thou  gentle  maid  I  such  sights  to  see  ?) 
Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 
Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 
And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing 

sound: 
Whereat    the     Knight    turned    wildly 

round. 
And  nothing  saw,  but  his  own  sweet 

maid 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  passed  away, 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest. 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  liglit ! 

With  new  surprise, 
•'  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?  " 
The  Baron  said.— His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  *'  All  will  yet  be  well  I" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else  :  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  tin's  Geraldine, 
Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such     sorrow     with    such    grace     she 

blended, 
As  if  she  feared  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid  I 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  prayed 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
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Hoine  to  her  father's  mansion. 

••  Nay  I 
Nay,  by  my  soul  I  *'  said  Leoline. 
"^  Ho  I  Braoy  the   bard,  the   charge  be 

thine  I 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And   take  two  steeds  with   trappings 

proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov*st  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abrotul, 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 

**  And  when  he  has  crossed  the  Irthing 

flood. 
My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth 

Wood, 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland*s 

wastes. 
Bard  Bracv !   bard  Brac}' !  your  horses 

are  fleet. 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so 

sweet, 
More  loud  than  your  horses*  echoing  feet  I 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall  I 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array  ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home : 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys*  foam : 
And,  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say, 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ! — 
— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  fiown, 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone  ; 
Yet  ne*er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing ; 
'•Thy  words,  thou  sireof  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  ^in  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  ioumey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me  : 
That  I  had  vowed  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam*d  by  a  vision  in  my  rest  I 


For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 

That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 

And    cairst    by    thy    own    daughter's 

name — 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest 

alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird ; 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  under- 

neatli  the  old  tree. 

"  And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found  ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 
When  lo  !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Ck)iled  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched : 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers  I 
I  woke  ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye  ! 
And  thence  I  vowed  this  self-same  day 
With  music  strone  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there." 

Thus  Bracy  said :  the  Baron,  the  while. 

Half -listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

Then  turned  to  Ladv  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  ; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

**  Sweet  maid,  Lord  Roland's  beauteous 

dove. 
With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  of 

song, 
Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake  ! " 
He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 
And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 
And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  I 
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A  snake*s  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  iu  her 

head, 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 
And  with  souiewhatof  malice,  and  more 

of  dread, 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance ! — 
One  moment — ^and  the  sight  was  fled  ! 
But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  tlie  unsteady  ground 
Shuddered  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound  ; 
And  Geraldine  agiiin  turned  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief. 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 
She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

Tlie  maid,  alas  1  her  thoughts  are  gone. 
She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one  I 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise, 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 
That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind  : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate  ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizz}'  trance, 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eves  so  innocent  and  blue  I 

And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed  : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
**  By  !ny  mother's  soul  do  I  entre«it 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !  "' 
She  said  :  and  more  she  could  not  say  : 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'er  mastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Wliy  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  th}'  pride. 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild  ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  dieil ! 
O,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mothtr. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died  : 
Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her    dear  lord's  joy    and 
pride  I 
That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  I^eoline  I 
And   wouldst  thou   wrong  thv    only 
child, 
Her  child  and  thine? 


Within  the  Baron's  lieart  and  brain 
If  thoughts,  like  these,  had  any  share. 
They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were 

wild, 
Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age  ; 
Dishonor'd  by  his  only  child, 
And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 
lie  rolled  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 
And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere — 
**  Why,  Bracy  !  dost  tnou  loiter  here? 
I  bade  thee  hence !  "    The  bard  obeyed  ; 
And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 
Li'd  forth  the  lady  Geraldine  ! 

1800.     1816 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  THE  SECOND 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf. 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks. 

That  alwa3\s  finds,  and  never  seeks, 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  si^ht 

As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light : 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

W^ith  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  BO  all  unlike  each  other  ; 

To  niutUT  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should   this    be 

true  !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Conies  seldom  sjive  from  rage  and  i)ain. 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 

flSOI,     1816. 

FRANCE:   AN  ODE 


Ye  Clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and 

pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may 

control ! 
Ye  Ocean  Waves  I    tliat,  wheresoe'er 

ye  roll, 
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Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye   Woods !    that  listen  to   the    night- 
bird's  singinf^, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope 
reclined. 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches 
swinging. 
Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the 
wind  ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman 
trod, 
How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds 
I  wound, 
Inspired  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquer- 
able sound ! 
O  ve  loud  Waves  I    and  O  ye  Forests 
high  I 
And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me 
soared  I 
Thou  rising  sun !    thou  blue  rejoicing 
Sky! 
Yea,  every  thing  tliat  is  and  will  be 

free ! 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye 

be. 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still 
adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 


II 


When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs 
upreared. 
And  with  that  oath  which  smote  air, 

earth  and  sea. 
Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she 
would  be  free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and 

feared  ! 
Witli  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted 
nation. 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's 
wand, 
Tlie  Monarchs  marched  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  army  ; 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling 
ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youth- 
ful loves 
Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills 

and  groves ; 
Yet    still    my    voice,    unaltered,    sang 
defeat 


To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling 

lanc^. 
And  shame  too  long  delay' d  and  vain 

retreat  I 
For  ne'er.  O  Liberty  !  with  partial  aim 
I  dimmed  thy  light  or  damped  thy  holy 

flame  ; 
But  blessed   the  pseans  of  delivered 

France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's 

name. 

Ill 

*'And   what,"  I    said,   "though    Blas- 
phemy's loud  scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance 

strove  I 
Though  all  the  fierce  and    drunken 
passions  wove 
A    dance    more    wild    than    e'er    was 
maniac's  dream  I 
Y'e  storms,  that  round  the  dawning 
east  assembled, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  ye  hid  his 
light ! 
And  when  to  soothe  my  soul,   that 
hoped  and  trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seemed 
calm  and  bright ; 
When  France  her  front  deep-sciirr'd 

and  gory 
Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of 
glory; 
When  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  war- 
rior's ramp  ; 
WMiile  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason,  crushed  beneath  her 
fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his 
gore; 
Then    I    reproached    my    feiirs    that 
would  not  flee ; 
"And   soon,"    I   said,    "shall   Wisdom 

teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and 

groan  ; 
And,    conquering    by    her     liappiness 
alone. 
Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  )>e 
free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call 
the  earth  their  own." 

IV 

Forgive  me.  Freedom  I  O  forgive  those 
dreams ! 
I   hear  thy  voice,  I  hear    thy    loud 
lament. 
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From  bleak   Helvetians    icy    caverns 
sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stained 
streams  I 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country 
perished, 
And  ye,  that  fleeing,  spot  your  moun- 
tain snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;    forgive  me, 
that  I  cherished 
One  thought  that  ever  blessed  your  ci*uel 
foes  ! 
To  scatter  rage  and  traitorous  guilt 
Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had 
built ; 
A  patriot-race  to  disinlierit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so 
dear ; 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the 

mountaineer — 
O  France,  tliat  mockest  Heaven,  adul- 
terous, blind. 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils  ! 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human 
kind? 
To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of 
sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murder- 
ous prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn  ;  to  tempt  and  to 
betray? 


The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in 
vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  I     In 

mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear 
the  name 
Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  lieavier 

chain  I 
O  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endear  or 
Have  I   pui'sued  thee,   many  a   weary 
hour  ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain 
nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human 
power. 
Alike  from  all,   howe*er  they  praise 

thee, 
(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays 
thee) 
Alike     from     Priestcraft's     harpy 
minions. 
And    factious    Blasphemy's  obscener 
slaves, 


Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  play- 
mate of  the  waves  I 
And  then  I  felt  thee  ! — on  that  sea-cliff's 
verge, 
Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  bj  the 
breeze  above. 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant 

surge  I 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples 

bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea 
and  air, 
Possessing  all   things  with  intenaest 
love, 
O  Liberty  I  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
February,  1798.    April  16,  1798. 

FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT 

The  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any   wind.     The  owlet's 

cry 
Came  loud — and  hark,  again  I  loud  as 

before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,   which 

suits 
Abstruser    musings :  save    that  at   my 

side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  dis- 
turbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and 

wood. 
This  populous  village  I  Sea,  and  hill,  and 

wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on   of 

life. 
Inaudible    as    dreams !  the     thin    blue 

flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  Are,  and  quivers 

not ; 
Only   that  fllm,  which  fluttered  on  the 


grate, 


Still    nutters  there,  the    sole    unquiet 

thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of 

nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who 

live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling 

Spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Ek;ho  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 
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But  O !  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing 

mind, 
Presagef  ul,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger !  and 

as  oft 
With    unclosed    lids,    already    had    I 

dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old 

church-tower, 
Whose  bells  the  poor  man*s  only  music 

rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair- 
day, 
So    sweetly,     that   they    stirred    and 

haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  failing  on  mine 

ear 
Mo8t  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to 

come  I 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I 

dreamt. 
Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged 

my  dreams  I 
And  so  I  boded  all  the  following  morn, 
Awed    by  the  stern    preceptors    face, 

mine  eye 
Fixed  with  mock  study  on   my  swim- 
ming book : 
Save  if  the  door  half   opened,  and  I 

snatched 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped 

up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's 

face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  be- 
loved, 
3Iy    play-mate     when    we    both    were 

clothed  alike  I 
Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by 

my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this 

deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My   babe  so    beautiful !    it    thrills  my 

heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at 

thee, 
And  think  that  thou  shalt    learn  far 

other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !    For  I  was 

reared 
In  the  gn'eat  city,  pent  *mid  cloisters 

dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and 

stars. 
Bot  thou^  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a 

breeze 


By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the 

crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the 

clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes 

and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see 

and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligi- 
ble 
Of  that   eternal  language,  which  thy 

God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  thmgs  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 
Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to 

thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general 

earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and 

sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare 

branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while    the    nigh 

thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;  whether  the 

eave-drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 

February,  1798,    17d8. 

LOVE 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o*er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay. 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*er  the  scene 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve: 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  I 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope  !  my  joy  !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  g^evo. 
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I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  saDg  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And    that    he    crossed    the    mountain- 
woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, — 

Tliere  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  tliat  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leai)ed  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And    saved    from   outi'age   worse  than 
death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  I 

And   how  she    wept,   and    clasped   his 

knees  ; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  ; — 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ; — 

His  dyi!)g  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  filtering:  voice  and  pausing  haq;) 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pityl 


All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve  ;   ' 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long  I 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She    blushed    with     love,    and    virgin- 
shame  ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved — she  stepped  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepped — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace  : 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  l>eauteoas  Bride, 
1798-1799.     December  21,  1799. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE   DARK 
LADlfe 

A  FRAGMENT 

Beneath  yon  birch  with  silver  bark, 
And  boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair, 
The  brook  falls  scattered  down  the  rock  : 
And  all  is  mossy  there  ! 

And  there  uix>n  the  moss  she  sits, 
The  Dark  Ladie  in  silent  pain  ; 
The  heav}'  tear  is  in  her  eye, 
And  drops  and  swells  again. 

Three  times  slie  sends  her  little  page 
Up  the  castled  moim tain's  breast, 
If  he  niijxht  find  the   Knight  that  weal's 
Tlie  Griflin  for  his  crest. 

The  sun  was  sloping  down  the  sky. 
And  she  had  linger'd  then*  all  day. 
Counting  moments,  dreaming  fears — 
Oil  wherefore  can  he  stay  ? 
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e  h^ars  k.  riutling  o'er  tbo  brook. 

e  seeK  fur  off  h  swui^ng  bougli  I 

jTUHe!     'Tis  mv  betrothed  Knight 

Lord  Falkland,  It  is  Thou  ! " 


Iba  aobs  a  ihnusand  liopen  and  fears 
'ft  kias«8  gtowiug  im  his  rJieeks 
She  »iuenohes  with  her  lears. 


"M/ friends  with  riidfi  ungentle  woni 
rher  nxift  and  bid  idc  fly  In  tliee  t 
igiTu  me  Hhidttr  in  tliy  breoHtl 
O  Hhield  and  slielter  me ! 

WiHf  Henry,  I  have  given  thee  much, 
"pipo  what  I  can  ne'er  recalL 

V  heart,  I  gave  my  peace, 
O  Heaven  !  I  gave  thee  all." 

e  Knight  made  answer  to  the  Maid, 
/bile  to  bin  heart  lie  held  her  hand. 
^Viiie  i;astles  liath  my  uoble  sire, 
Nune  statelier  in  the  land. 

a  fftirest  one  shall  be  my  love's, 
e  fniresl  eostle  of  the  nine  1 
■kit  only  till  the  stars  peep  out, 
Tha  fairext  shall  be  thine : 


3  dark?   the  dark?     No  I  not  the 
durkt 

twinkling    starsF     How,    Henrv? 
How? 
I  God  I  'twos  ill  tlie  eye  of  noon 
Ue  pledged  his  aaorcd  vow  1 

HLnd  In  the  eye  of  noon  my  love 
bII  lead  nie  from  my  mother's  door, 
sot  iKiyaand  girls  all  clothed  in  white 
Stnwing  flowers  before : 

But  iint  the  nnddiug  minstrels  go 
'1th  mutfie  meet  for  lordly  Ixiwero. 
o  diEldr«n  iieit  in  snow-while  vests. 
Strewing  buda  and  flowers  I 


I  STOOD  on  Brocker 


n  height,  and 


y  love  and  I  Miall  pao 


Wooiia  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over 

hillii. 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limitod 
By  the  bfiie  distanee.     Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  dragged  through  tirgrovee 


Wliere    bright    green   moss  heaves  in 

nepulcJiral  forms 
Specklea  with  simshine ;  and,  but  Het- 

dom  heard, 
le  sweet  bird's  song  became  an  hnllow 


From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall. 
And   the   brook'b  chatter  ;  'mid    whuee 

islet-stones 
The  dingy  bidling  with  its  tiuklio;!;  bull 
l,eii[)ed  frolicsome,  or  old  ronmntii^  goat 
Sat,  his  whito  beard  slow  waving,    I 

moved  on 
In  low  and  longiiid  mood :  for  I  luid 

Thivt  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  etill 

Their  fleer    Influcntw    from    the    Life 

within  ; — 
Fiiir  cyphers  else  ;  fair,   Imt   of  import 

Or  unconcerning,  where  the  heart  nut 

History  or  propheoyof  friend,  or  obitd, 
"-  ";entle  maid,  <mr  first  ntid  early  love, 
nther,  or  the  venerable  name 
r  adored  uountry  I    O  Ihou  Queen, 


Turned  westward,  shaping  in  the  at 

clouds 
Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliSs  t 


Filled  with  the  thought   of  thee  this 

heart  wns proud. 
Yea,  mine  eve  awam   with  tears  :  that 

all  the  view 
FromsovTaii  Brrniken,  woodland  woodr 

hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 
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Feeble  and  dim  I    Stranger,  these  im- 
pulses 

Blame  thou  not  lightly  ;  nor  will  I  pro- 
fane, 

With    hasty    judgment    or    injurious 
doubt, 

That  man*8  8ublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 

That  God  is  everywhere  I  the  God  who 
framed 

Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 

Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our 
Home. 
May  17,  1799.    September  17, 1799. 

ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY 

Tranquillity  !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  Fame  ! 
Tliou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage  ; 
For  oh  I    dear  child  of  thoughtful 

Truth, 
To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  MU*k,  and  blest  the  stead- 
fast shore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me 
with  its  roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy 

shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom.  Power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests  !, Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.  Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the    feverish  slumbers  of   the 

mind  : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the   spectre 

stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustomed 

mead  : 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat  ; 
And    when    the   gust   of    Autumn 

crowds. 
And    breaks  the    busy    moonlight 

clouds, 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the 

heart  attune, 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the 

gliding  moon. 

The    feeling    heart,  the  searching 

soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole  ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  witii  hermit-eye  I  scan 


The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood 

and  guile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a 

smile  !      1801.   December  4,  1801. 

DEJECTION  :  AN  ODE  » 

Late,  late  vestreen  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms  ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  mv  master  dear  I 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

BcMad  of  Sir  Ptitrick  Spence, 


Well  !  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise, 
who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick: 

Spence, 
This  niffht,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not 
go  nence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busiei^ 

trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in 

lazy  flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,   that  moans 
and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings   of    this  .^Solian 

lute. 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo  I  the  New-moon  winter-bright  I 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  over- 
spread 
But  rimmed  and  circled  by  a  silver 
thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
The  coming-on  of   rain  and  squally 
blast, 
And  oh  !  that  even    now  the  gust  were 
swelling. 
And  the  slant  night-shower  driving 
loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me, 
whilst  they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse 

give, 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it 
move  and  live  I 


1  This  Ode  was  orlf^inally  written  to  William 
Wordsworth,  who  was  addressed  as  ^'Eklmund** 
in  the  poem  when  first  printed,  on  the  day  of 
Wordsworth's  marriaj?e,  October  4, 1802.  In  that 
copy,  the  name  *'Edmund''  occurs  at  every  point 
where  ^'Lady'*  is  found  in  the  later  versions  and 
also  where  the  name  "Otway"  occurs,  in  the 
seventh  stanza  ;  there  is  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  some  other 
slffirht  differences  of  text,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  in  the  conclusion,  as  noted  below. 
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A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and 
drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  iinim  passioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  re- 
lief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Ladv !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  otlier  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle 

woo'd. 
All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 

Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green  ; 

And  still  i  gaze — and   with  how  blank 
an  eye  I 

And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes 
and  bars, 

That  give  awav  their  motion  to  the  stars : 

Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or 
between, 

Now  sparkling,  now  bedimmed,  but  al- 
ways seen  ; 

Ton  crescent  Moon,  as  fixed  as  if  it  grew 

In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

1  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  ! 

Ill 

My  genial  spirits  fail ; 
And  what  can  these  avail 
*To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off 
my  breast  ? 
It  were  a  vain  endeavor. 
Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the 

west  ; 
"X  maj  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to 

win 
*The  passion  and  tlie  life,  whose   foun- 
tains are  within. 

IV 

O  Lady  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
^nd  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live  ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her 
shroud  ! 
And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher 
worth, 
*Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
"To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crow<l, 
Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue 
forth 
^  Ug}it,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Eiarth— 
^nd  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be 
sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own 
birth, 
Cf  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I 


I 


O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need*st  not  ask 

of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may 

be! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous 

mist, 
This     beautiful     and     beauty-making 

power. 
Joy,  virtuous  Lady !    Joy  that  ne'er 

was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest 

hour. 
Life,  and  Life*s  effluence,  cloud  at  once 

and  shower, 
Joy,  Lady  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Whicli  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in 

dower, 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by   the  sensual  and  the 

proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous 

clou<l — 
We  in  ourselves  rejoice  ! 
And  tlienoe  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear 

or  sight, 
All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colors  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

VI 

Tliere  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path 
was  rou^h. 
Tliis  joy  within  me  dallied  with  dis- 
tress, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Wlience  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of 
happiness : 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twin- 
ing vine, 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own, 

seemed  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to 

eartli : 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of    my 
mirth  ; 
But  oh  !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my 
birth. 
My  sliaping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must 
feel. 
But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can  ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural 

man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only 
plan; 
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Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the 

whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of 

my  soul. 

vn 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around 
my  mind, 
Reality's  dark  dream  ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
Which    long    has    raved    unnoticed. 
What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthened  out 
That  lute  sent  forth  !    Thou  Wind,  that 
rav'st  without. 
Bare    crag,    or    mountain-tairn,     or 
blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never 

clomb. 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches' 
home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for 
thee. 
Mad  Lutanist  I  who  in  this  month  of 

showere. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping 

flowers, 
Mak'st  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than 

wintry  song, 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves 
among. 
Thou    Actor,    perfect    in    all    tragic 
sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  even  to  frenzy  bold  ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  alM)ut  ? 
Tis  of  the  rushing  of  an  hast  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  mon,  witli 
smarting  wounds — 
At    once    they  groan   with    pain,  and 

shudder  with  the  cold  ! 
But  hush  !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest 
silence ! 
And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing 
crowd. 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  ahudderings 
— all  is  over — 
It  tells  anotlier  tale,  with  sounds  less 

deep  and  loud ! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  temi>ered  with  delight. 
As  OtwHv's  ^  self  had  framed  the  tender 
lay. 

'  In  the  first  printed  copy,  **  .Bdmunrf'a,"  re- 
ferrinjT  to  Wordsworth.  The  foUowiniic  lines  are 
evidently  an  allusion  to  Wordsworth*s  Lucy 
Gray.  The  conclusion  is  as  follows  in  the  first 
printed  copy  : 

With  lljrht  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 
And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to  rejoice  ! 


'Tis  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  w^ild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 

way; 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and 

fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to 
make  her  mother  hear. 

VIII 

Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have 

I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigil 

keep  I 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  o; 
healing. 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  moun 
tain-birth. 

May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her* 
dwelling, 
Silent  as  though  they  watched   th^ 
sleeping  E^rth ! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 
Joy  lift    her   spirit,   joy  attune   her 
voice ; 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to 

pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul  I 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady  !    friend  devoutest    of    my 

choice, 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  re- 
joice. 
April  4,  1803,     October  4,  1802. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE 
VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI 

Besides  the  Rivers  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five 
conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its  sides:  and 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers  the  Gentiana. 
Major  grows  in  immense  numbers,  with  it» 
*'  flowers  of  loveliest  blue."    (Coleridge.) 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning- 
star 

In  his  steep  course  ?  So  long  he  seeme 
to  pause 

O  Edmund,  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice, 

O  rais'd  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care. 

By  the  immenseuess  of  the  f^ood  and  fair 

\\  hich  thou  see'st  everywhere, 

.Toy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice. 

To  thee  di)  all  things  live  from  pole  to  pole. 

Their  life  the  eddying  of  thy  living  soul  1 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 

O  lofty  Poet,  full  of  life  and  love. 

Brother  and  friend  of  my  devoutest  choicea 

Thus  niay'st  Thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice  I 
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On    thy    bald    awful    head,    O   sovran 

Blanc! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  meet  awful 

Form  I 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  !     Around  tliee  and  above 
Doep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial, 

black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest 

it, 
As  with  a  wedge  I    But   when  I  look 

a^in. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal 

shrine, 
Tliy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  (iread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon 

thee. 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily 
sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  en- 
tranced in  prayer 

1  wor8hip|)ed  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening 

to  it. 
Thou,    the  meanwhile,    wast  blending 

with  my  Thought, 
Yea,  with  my  Life  and  Life's  own  secret 

joy : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Int*>   the  mighty   vision  pas«ing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to 

Heaven ! 

Awake,    my  soul  !    not  only  passive 

praise 
Thou  owest !    not  alone  these  swelling 

tears. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I    Awake,  my  he^irt, 

awake ! 
Green  vales  and  ic}'  cliffs,   all  join  my 

Hvmn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of 

the  Vale  ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the 

night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the    sky    or  when 

they  smk : 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of    the 

dawn 
Co-herald  :    wake,  O  wake,    and    utter 

praise ! 
Who  sank    thv  sunlass  pillars  deep    in 

Earth  ?  ' 

7 


Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosy 

light? 
Who  niade   thee   parent   of    perpetual 

streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely 

glad! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and 

utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you 

forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged 

rocks. 
For  ever  shattered    and    the  same  for 

ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnemble  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,   your  fury, 

and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence 

came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have 

rest? 

Ye  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  moun- 
tain's brow 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty 
voice, 

And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest 
plunge ! 

Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of 
Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?  Who  bade 
the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with 
bving  flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at 
your  feet  ? — 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of 
nations. 

Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo, 
God! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with 
gladsome  voice ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul- 
like sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of 
snow. 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder, 
God! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal 
frost ! 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle*s 
nest ! 

Ye  eagles,  play-mates  of  the  mountain- 
storm  I 
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Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the 

clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  I 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with 

praise  I 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky- 
pointing  peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  un- 
heard. 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the 

pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy 

breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  I 

thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed 

low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused 

with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the 

Earth! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the 

hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  B^arth  to 

Heaven, 
Great    Hierarch  I  tell    thou  the    silent 

sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising 

sun 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  pi'aises 

God. 

1S03.    September  11,  1802. 

THE  GOOD,  GREAT  MAN 

"  How  seldom,  friend !  a  good  great  man 
inherits 
Honor  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth 
and  pains  ! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of 

spirits 
If   any    man    obtain    that    which    he 
merits 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains." 

REPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE 

For  shame,  dear  friend,  renounce  this 

canting  strain ! 
What  would*st  thou  have  a  good  great 

man  obtain  ? 
Place  ?  titles  ?  salary  ?  a  gilded  chain  ? 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  had 

slain  ? 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means^ 

but  endi  I 


Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always 

friends. 
The  good  great  man?  three  treasures. 

Love,  and  Light, 
And  Calm  Thoughts,  regular  as  infant's 

breath  : 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than 

day  and  night. 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel 

Death! 

1802.    September  23,  1802. 

THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose. 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close. 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprest. 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication  ; 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  un blest, 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  y ester-night  I  pray*d  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured 

me : 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scorned,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  bafiled,  and  yet  burning  still  ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixed 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fixed. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all  I 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid,    • 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know 
Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did  : 
For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse  or  woe. 
My  own  or  others  still  the  same 
Life-stifiing  fear,  soul-stifiing  shame  ! 

So  two  nights  passed  :  the  night's  dis- 
may 

Saddened  and  stunned  the  coming  day. 

Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemed  to  me 

Distemper's  worst  calmity. 

The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud 
scream 

Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream. 

Overcome  with  sufferings  strange  and 
wild, 
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I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  : 
And  having  thus  b^  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliest  stained  with  sin  : 
For  aye  eniempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do  I 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree, 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 

1803.    1816. 

TO   WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  NIOHT  AFTER  HIS   RE- 
CITATION OP  A  POEM  ON  THE  GROWTH 
OF   AN  INDIVIDUAL  MIND 

Friend  of  the  wise !  and  Teacher  of  the 

Good  I 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  Lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  Lay 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung 

aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  Human  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to 

tell 
Wliat  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding 

mind 
Revealable  ;  and  wliat  within  the  mind 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,   oft  quickens  in  the 

heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  I — 

Theme  hard  as  higli  I 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious 

fears 
(The  first-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin- 
birth). 
Of  tides  o))edient  to  external  force. 
And  currents  self-determined,  as  might 

seem. 
Or  by  some  inner  Power  ;  of  moments 

awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  streamed  from  thee,  and 

thy  soul  received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestowed — 
Of  fancies  fair,    and  milder  hours  of 

youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy.  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,    lakes  and  famous 

hills  ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the 

stars 


Were  rising :  or  by  secret  mountain- 
streams. 

The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy 
way  I 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 

Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  us 
man. 

Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vi- 
brating 

Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the 
burst 

Of  Heaven*s  immediate  thunder,  when 
no  cloud 

Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 

For  tliou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows 
garlanded. 

Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 

Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 

When  from  the  general  heart  of  human- 
kind 

Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born 
Deity  I 

Of  that    dear  Hope    afflicted  and 

struck  down, 

So  summoned  homeward,  thenceforth 
calm  and  sure 

From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man*s 
absolute  self 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to 
look 

Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 

The  angel  of  the  vision!  Then  (last 
strain ) 

Of  Duty,  chosen  Laws  controlling  choi(!e. 

Action  and  joy  ! — An  orphic  song  in- 
deed, 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate 
thoughts 

To  their  own  music  chanted  ! 

O  great  Bard ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain   dying  awed  the 

air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the 

choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible 

SI  Mice 
Shed  influence  !    They,  both  in  power 

and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with 

themy 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  Roll  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual 

fame 
Among   the  archives  of  mankind,  thy 

work 
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Biakes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous 

lay. 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural 

notes ! 
1  Ah  !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  : 
And    even    as    life    returns    upon    the 

drowned, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of 

pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a 

babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And. fears  self-willed,  that  shunned  the 

eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself 

from  fear  ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come 

in  vain, 
And  geniiLs  given,  and  knowledge  won 

in  vain  ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wooil- 

walks  wide, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared, 

and  all 
Commune  with  tliee  had  opened  out — 

but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and   borne  upon 

my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,   for  the  self-same 

grave  I 

That  way  no  more !  and   ill  beseems 

it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurit}'. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful 

road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self -liarni  I    And 

ill 
Such    intertwine    beseems    triumphal 

wreaths 

>  In  place  of  this  line  and  the  next,  there  stood 
in  the  manuscript  copy  of  January  1307  the 
following  lines  : 

Dear  shall  it  be  to  every  human  heart. 
To  me  how  more  tlian  dearest  I  me.  on  whom 
Comfort  from  thee,  and  utterance  of  thy  love, 
Came  with  such  heights  and  deuthsof  harmony. 
Such  sense  of  wings  unlifting.  tnat  its  might 
Scattered  and  quell'd  me,  till  my  thoughts  be- 
came 
A  bodily  tumult ;  and  thy  faithful  hopes. 
Thy  hopes  of  me.  dear  Friend,  by  me  unrelt ! 
Were  troublous  to  me.  almost  as  a  voice, 
Familiar  once,  and  more  than  musical : 
As  a  dear  woman's  voice  to  one  cast  forth, 
A  wanderer  with  a  worn-out  heart  forlorn, 
Mid  strangers  pining  with  untended  wounds. 
O  Friend,  too  well  thou  know*st,  of  what  sad 

years 
The  long  suppression  had  benumbed  my  soul. . . . 


Strew*d  before  tliy  advancing  ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bard  I  impair  the  memory  of  that 

hour 
Of   thy    communion    with    my  nobler 

mind 
By  pity  or  gi'ief,  already  felt  too  long  ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame 

than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased  :  for  Peace 

is  nigh 
Where    wisdom's    voice    has    found   a 

listening  heart. 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than   wintry 

storms. 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal 

hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense 

of  Home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake 

hailed 
And  more  desired,  more  precious,   for 

thy  son^, 
In    silence    listening,    like    a    devout 

child. 

My  soul    lay  passive,   by  thy    various 

strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath   the 

stars. 
With    momentary    stars    of    my    own 

birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,  still  darting  off 
Into    the    darkness ;    now    a    tranquil 

sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,   yet  swelling   to 

the  moon. 

And   when — O  Friend  !    my  comforter 

and  guide  ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  jx)werful  to  give 

strength  ! — 
Thy  long  sustained  Song  finally  closed. 
And   thy   deep    voice   had    ceased — yet 

thou  thvself 
Wert  still  before  my  eves,  and  round  us 

both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious   of 

its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  re- 
solve ?) 
Absorbed,   yet  hanging  still  upon  the 

sound — 
And   when   I  rose,   I  found  myself   in 

prayer. 

January,  1SU7,     1817. 
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SONG  FROM  ZAPOLYA 

A  SUNNY  slmft  did  I  behold, 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted  : 

And  poised  tlierein  a  bird  so  bold — 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted  I 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  trolled 
Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst  I 

And  thus  he  sang :  Adieu  !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms  they  make  no  delay  ; 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away  ; 
Far  far  awav ! 

To-day  f  to-day !     1815.    1817. 

YOUTH  AND  AGE 

Versb,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  stray  ing, 
Where  Hojkj  olung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine  !  I^lfe  went  a-niaying 
With  Nature,  Hoi)e,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young  I 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woeful  When  ! 
Ah !    for  the  change  *twixt  Now  and 

Then ! 
This    breathing  house   not    built    with 

hands, 
This  boily  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O  er  aery  rliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along : — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  win<ling  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
Tliat  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  I 
Nought    CJired   this    Ixnly   for  wind  or 

weather 
When  Youth  and  I  live<l  in't  together. 
Flowers  are  lovely  ;  Love  is  flower-like; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
O !  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Ix)ve,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woeful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 
O,  Youtli !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be  that  Thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tollVl : — 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  l)old  ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  ])ut  on. 
To  make  believe^  tliat  thou  art  gone  ? 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 


This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size : 
But  Spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyesi 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 
Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  I 
Where  no  hope  is,  life  *8  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 

When  we  are  old  : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking- leave 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  ^est, 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist ; 
Yet  hath  out-stay'd  his  welcome  while. 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

1823— April,  1832,    1828— June,  1832. 

WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.    Slugs  leave 

their  lair — 
The  bees  are  stirring — birds  are  on  the 

wing — 
And  Winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air. 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of 

Spring ! 
And  I  tne  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build, 

nor  sing. 
Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  ama- 
ranths blow. 
Have  tnice<l  the  fount  whence  streams 

of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O    ye   amaranths  I    bloom    for 

whom  ye  may, 
For    me    ye    bloom    not!    Glide,    rich 

streams,  away ! 
With    lips     unbrightened,    wreathless 

brow,  I  stroll  : 
And  would   you  learn   the  spells  that 

drowse  iny  soul  ? 
Work  without  Hope  draws  nectar  in  a 

sieve. 
And  Ho|)e  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

February,  1827,     1828. 

THE  (GARDEN   OF  BOCCACCIO 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary 
hours. 

When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial 
IK)wers, 

A  dreary  nKMxl,  which  he  who  ne*er  has 
known 

May  bl<*sH  his  happy  lot,  I  wite  alone  ; 

And,  from  the  numbing  s]>ell  to  win  re- 
lief, [grief. 

Call*d  on  the  Past  for  thought  of  glee  or 
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III  vuiii !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cow'r*d  o*er  my  own  vacancy  ! 
And  as  I  watched  the  dull  continuous 

ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seemed  alone 

to  wake ; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  con- 

ceal, 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  can- 
not heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  (|uiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio  s  Garden  and  its  faery. 

The  lov(^  the  joyaunce,  and   the  gal- 
lantry I 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio*s  spirit  warm, 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  a-down  a  newly-bathed  steep 
Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft,  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 
But    casts    in    happier    moulds    the 

slumberer's  dream. 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The    picture    stole    upon    my    inward 

sight. 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o*er 

my  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch*d  my 

breast. 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence) 

were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirrVl 

my  thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own   fancies  lost : 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that,  kindled  from 

above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form 

for  love ; 
Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence 

is  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea- 
worn  caves 
Rehearsed  tlieir  war-spell  to  the  winds 

and  waves ; 
Or    fateful    hymn    of    tliose    prophetic 

maids, 
Tliat  call VI  on   Hertha   in   deep  forest 

glades  ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's 

feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and 

priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long 

array. 
To    high-church    pacing   on   the   great 

saint*s  day. 
And  many  a  vei'se  which  to  myself  I  sang, 


That  woke  the  tear  yet  stole  away   the 

pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now.  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with   no  earthly 

sheen. 
Whom    as  a  faery  child  my  childhood 

woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philos- 
ophy; 
Though  then   unconscious   of  herself, 

pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy  ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful 

glee. 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower, 

and  stone. 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 
Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 
And  all  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze 

stand. 
Now  wander  through  the  Eden   of  thy 

hand: 
Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain 

clear 
See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing 

deer  ; 
And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop 
The  crystal   from   its    restless  pool    to 

scoop. 
I  see  no  longer  !    I  myself  am  there. 
Sit    on     the    ground-sward,     and    the 

banquet  share. 
'Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute*s  love-echo- 
ing strings. 
And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazing 

sings ; 
Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 
Frow  the   high  tower,   and  think  that 

there  she  dwells. 
With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest. 
And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells 

my  chest. 

The  brightness  of  the   world,  O   thou 

once  free. 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy  ! 
O  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and 

hills 
And  famous  Arno,   fed  with  all   their 

rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  ! 
Rich,    ornate,    populous,    all    treasures 

thine, 
!  The  golden  corn,  the  olive,  and  the  vine» 
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Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old, 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant 

horn, 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled 

thorn  ; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to 

their  falls ; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy 


span, 
Naturi 


And  Nature  makes   her   happy   home 

with  man : 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly 

fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled 

bed, 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans 

its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  with- 
drawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the 

dawn ; — 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is 

thine ; 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and 

intertwine 
Of  all  with    all  in  gay  and  twinkling 

dance  I 

Mid  gods  of  Greece   and    warriors   of 

romance. 
See  I    Boccaoe   sits,  unfolding   on   his 

knees 
The  new  foimd  roll  of  old  Mseonides ; 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the 

heart. 
Peers  Ovid*s  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet 

smart  !^ 

O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage, 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazv  page. 
Where  half  concealed,  the  eye  of  fancy 

views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all 

gracious  to  thy  muse  I 

*  I  know  few  more  striking  or  more  interesting 
proofs  of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  exercised 
OD  toe  Judgments,  feelings,  and  imaginations  of 
the  literati  of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of 
the  restoration  of  literature,  than  the  passage  in 
the  Fflocopo  of  Boccaccio,  where  the  sage  in- 
stroetor,  Racheo,  as  soon  as  the  young  prince 
and  the  beautiful  girl  Biancoflore  had  learned 
their  letters,  sets  them  to  study  the  Holy  Book, 
OHd*s  Art  of  Love.  ''  Incomincid  Racheo  a 
nMCfeere  fl  auo  oflBcio  in  esecuzione  con  intera 
•oUadtudine.  E  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  insegnato 
a  coBoeear  le  lettere,  fece  leggere  il  santo  libro 
dX>vTfcilo,  nel  quale  il  sommo  poeta  mostra,  come 
t  sBntt  fuochi  dl  Veuare  si  aebbano  ne*  freddi 
cuorl  accendere.**    —{Coleridge.) 


Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their 

pranks, 
And  see  in   Dian's  vest   betweeh    the 

ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half 

believes 
The    vestal   fires,  of   which   her  lover 

grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peeping  through  the 

leaves  I  18S8.    1829. 

PHANTOM  OR  FACT 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  YEBSB 
AUTHOR 

A  LOVELY  form  there  sate  beside  my 

bed. 
And  such  a  feeling  calm  its  presence 

shed, 
A    tender    love  so  pure  from    earthly 

leaven. 
That  I  unnethe  the  fancy  might  con- 
trol, 
Twas  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from 

heaven. 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul  I 
But  ah  !  the  cliange— It  had  not  stirrM, 

and  yet — 
Alas  I  that  change  how  fain  would  I 

forget  ! 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had 

mistook  ! 
That    weary,    wandering,    disavowing 

look  ! 
Twas  all  another,   feature,  look,  and 

frame. 
And  still,  methought,  I  knew,   it  was 

the  same  ! 

FRIEND 

This  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  be- 
long? 

Is*t  history  ?  vision  ?  or  an  idle  song  ? 

Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what 
space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took 
place  ? 

AUTHOR 

Call  it  a  niomenVs  work  (and  such  it 

seems) 
This  tale's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of 

dreams  ; 
But  say,  that  years  matur*d  the  silent 

strife. 
And  *tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 

18S0,  1834. 
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WILUAM  AND  HELEN 


Imitated  from  BQn^r's  Lenore.     See   Lock- 
hart*8  Life  of  Scott,  Volume  I,  Chap.  7. 

From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyea  the  dawning  red  : 

**Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  I 
O  art  thou  false  or  dead  ?  " 

With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  crusade. 

But  not  a  word  from  Judah*8  wars 
Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
At  length  a  truce  was  made, 

Anrf  every  knight  returned  to  dry 
The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

Our  pliant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  ^oy  ; 
Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume. 

The  badge  of  victory. 

And  old  an<l  young,  and  sire  and  son, 
To  meet  them  crowd  the  way. 

With  shouts  and  mirth  and  melody, 
The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 

And  sobl>ed  in  his  embrace. 
And  fluttering  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

Arrayed  full  many  a  face. 

Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad, 
She  sought  the  host  in  vain  ; 

For  none  could  tell  her  William's  fate, 
If  faithless  or  if  slain. 

The  martial  ban<l  is  past  and  gone  ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

••  O,  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 

*'  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain  ; 
A  perjunnl  lover's  fleeting  heart 

tfo  tears  recall  again." 


**  O,  Mother,  what  is  gone  is  gone, 

W^hat's  lost  forever  lorn  : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me  ; 

O  had  I  ne*er  been  born  ! 

**0,  break,  my  heart,  O,  break  at  once' 
Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair  I 

No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." 

**  O,  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord  !  " 

The  pious  mother  prays  : 
*'  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

**  O,  say  thy  pater-noster,  child  ! 

O,  turn  to  Uod  and  grace  ! 
His  will,  that  turned  thy  bliss  to  bale, 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." 

**0  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth. 

Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

**  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 
Since  my  loved  William's  slain  ? 

I  only  prayed  for  William's  sake. 
And  all  my  prayers  were  vain." 

**  O.  tiike  the  sacrament,  my  child. 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow  ; 

By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
O,  hallowed  be  thy  woe  I " 

**  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire, 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain  ; 

No  sacrament  c^n  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

**  O,  break,  my  heart,  O,  break  at  once  ! 

I^  thou  my  god.  Despair  I 
Heaven's  heaviest  l)h>w  has  fallen  on  me. 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." 

**  O.  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 
With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  I 

She  knows   not   what  her  tongue   has 
spoke  : 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  t 
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'*  Forbear,  my  childf  this  desperate  woe, 
And  turn  to  God  and  grace  ; 

Well  can  devotion*s  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss.*' 

'*  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

0  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 

Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 
Or  with  him  what  were  hell  ?  " 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom. 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power. 

Till,  spent «  she  sought  her  silent  room, 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she    wrung    her 
hands. 
Till  sun  and  day  were  o*er. 
And    through  the    glimmering  lattice 
shone 
The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

Then,  crash  !  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 
That  o'er  the  moat  was  hune  ; 

And,  clatter  !  clatter  I  on  its  Doards 
The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  lieard 

As  off  the  rider  bounded  ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

And  hark  t  and  hark  I  a  knock  —  tap  ! 
tap  ! 

A  rustling  stifled  noise  ; — 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring ;  — 

At  length  a  whispering  voice. 

**  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love ! 

How,  Helen,  dast  thou  fare  ? 
Wak*8t  thou,  or  sleep'st  !  laugh'st  thou, 
or  weep'st  ? 

Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair?  '* 

**  My  love!  my  love  ! — so  late  by  night ! — 

1  waked,  I  wept  for  thee ; 

Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  morn  ; 
Where,  William,  couldst  thou  be  ?  " 

•*  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 

Before  the  matin-bell." 

**  O,  rest  this  night  within  my  arms. 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  I 

Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the 
wind  : — 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." 


"  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn 
bush  ! 

This  night  we  must  away ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day." 

"  Busk,  busk,  and  boune  I  Thou  mount*8t 
behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed  : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed." 

**  To-night — ^to-night  a  hundred  miles  I — 

O  dearest  William,  stay ! 
The  bell  strikes  twelve—dark,  dismal 
hour ! 

O,  wait,  my  love,  tiQ  day  I " 

**  Look  here,  look  here— the  moon  shines 
clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride  : 
Mount  and  away  !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

<*The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle 
rings; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee ! 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." 

Strong  love  prevailed  :  she  busks,  she 
bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

And,  hurry  !  hurry  I  off  they  rode. 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be  ; 
Spurned  from  the  courser's  thundering 
heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 
Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 

Fast,   fast   each  mountain,  mead,   and 
plain. 
And  cot  and  castle  flew. 

"  Sit  fast — dost  fear  ? — The  moon  shines 
clear — 
Fleet  goes  mv  barb — keep  hold  ! 
Fear'st  thou  ?  '— •*  O  no  I  "  she  faintly 
said  ; 
**  But  why  so  stern  and  cold  ? 

**What    yonder    rings  ?  what    yonder 
sings  ? 
Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray  ?  " 
**  'T  is  death-bell's  clang,   't  is  funeral 
song. 
The  body  to  the  clay. 
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^'  With  song   and  clang   at   morrow *8 
dawn 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead  : 
To-night  I  ride  with  my  young  bride 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

**  Come  with  thy  choir,    thou  coffined 
guest, 
To  swell  our  nuptial  song  I 
Come,  priest,    to   bless   our    marriage 
feast ! 
Come  all,  come  all  along  !  " 

Ceased  clang  and  song  ;  down  sunk  the 
bier  ; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose  : 
And  hurry  !  hurry  !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

And  forward  !  forward  !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  lalK)ring  breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

*'  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste  ! 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed  ?  " 
'*  Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill. 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid.*' 

'*No  room   for  me?"—**  Enough    for 
both  ; — 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course!  ** 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling 
surge. 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

Tramp !    tramp !    along  the  land  they 
rode, 

Splash  *  splash  I  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 
Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower ! 

On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 
Each  city,  town,  and  tower  I 

*'  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?  The  moon  shines 
clear. 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? — 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  the  dead  can  ride  I " — 

**  O  William,  let  them  be  !— 

"See  there,  see  there!    What  yonder 
swings 

And  creaks,  mid  whistling  rain?" — 
'* Gibbet  and  steel,  the  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. — 


**  Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here  : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride." 

And,  hurry  I  hurry !  clash,  clash,  clash  I 

The  wasted  form  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

Tramp!    tramp!    along   the  land  they 
rode, 

Splasli !  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

How     fled     what     moonshine    faintly 
showed ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  Heaven  above  their  head ! 

' '  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?   The  moon  shines 
clear, 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride : 
Dost,  faithful  Helen,  fear  for  them? "— 

*'  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  ! " — 

'*  Barb !  Barb !  methinksl  hear  the  cock. 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run  : 
Barb  I  Barb  !  I  smell  the  morning  air  ; 

The  race  is  well-nigh  done." 

Tramp!    tramp!    along  the  land  they 
rode. 

Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red.  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

**  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  well  ride  the  dead  ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door. 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 
T)ie  birds  of  midnight  scared  ; 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 
Unhallowed  ghosts  were  heard. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale 

He  spurred  tlie  flery  horse. 
Till  suddenly  at  an  open  grave 

He  checked  the  wondrous  course. 
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The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 
Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side, 
The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 
The  mouldering  flesh  the  bone, 

Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam. 

And  with  a  fearful  bound 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard, 

Pale  spectres  fiit  alon^. 
Wheel  round  the  maid  m  dismal  dance, 

And  howl  the  funeral  song ; 
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E*en  when  the  heart's  with  anguish 

cleft 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 
Her  spirit  be  forgiven ! " 

1795.    1796. 

THE  VIOLET 

See  Lockhart*s  life  of  Scott,  Vol  I,  Chapter 
8,  and  the  Century  Magazine,  July,  1S99. 

The  violet  in  her  green- wood  bower. 
Where  birchen  boughs  with    liazels 
mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen  or  copse  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  lier  gems  of  azure  hue. 
Beneath  tlie  dewdrop's  weight  reclin- 
ing; 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 

More    sweet    through    watery    lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  (\vy 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow, 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 

Remained  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

17V7.     1810. 

TO   A   LADY 

WITH     FLOWEKS    FROM    A    ROMAN    WALL 

Take  these  flowers  wliich,  purple  wav- 
ing, 

On  the  ruined  rampart  grew, 
"Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 


Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there  ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower     wreaths     for    Beauty's 
hair.  1797. 

THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  JOHN 

The   Baron    of  Smaylho'me  rose  with 
day. 
He  spurred  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky 
way. 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch 

Ilis  banner  broad  to  rear  ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate- jack  was  braced  and  his 
helmet  was  laced, 
And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel 
sperthe. 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  baron  returned  in  three  days'  space 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour; 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace 
As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  An  cram  Moor 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true  and  the  bold 
Buccleuch 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed, 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  im- 
brued,— 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  liglited  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And    he   whistled   thrice  for  his  little 
foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

**  CJorae  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young  and  tender  of 
age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

**  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have 
been. 

What  did  thy  lady  do?" 
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^*  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely 
light 
That  burns  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 
For  from  height  to  height  the  beacons 
bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

*'  The  bittern  clamored  from  the  moss, 
The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 

Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 
To  the  eiry  b^con  Hill. 

'*  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone ; — 

No    watchman    stood    by    the   dreary 
flame, 
It  burndd  all  alone. 

*'  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,    by    Mary's    might !     an    armed 
knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

*'  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there : 
But  the  rain  fell  fast  and  loud  blew  the 
blast, 

And  I  heard  not  wliat  they  were. 

**The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair. 
And  the  muuntain-blaat  wjis  still, 

As  again  I  watched  the  secret  pair 
On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

**  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight 
hour, 
And  name  this  holy  eve  ; 
And    say.    *  Come    this    night    to    thy 
lady*s  bower ; 
.Ask  no  \x)\d  baron's  leave. 


<4 


*  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buc- 
cleuch  ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
T'l^e  door  she  '11  undo  to  her  kniglit  so 
true 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John.* 

*    *"  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come  ; 

X  dare  not  come  to  thee : 
^*i  the  eve  of  Saint  John  I  nmst  wan- 
der alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  l)e.' 

*  Now,    out    on    thee,    faint-hearted 

knight ! 
Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
^«r  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers 
meet 
I9  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 


*'  *  And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 
the  warder  shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  sliall  be  strewed  on  the 

stair ; 
So,  by  the  black  rood-stone  and  by 
holy  Saint  John. 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there ! ' 

**  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute  and 
the  rush  beneath  my  fcx)t. 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not 
blow, 
Yet    there    sleepeth    a    priest    in    the 
chamber  to  the  east. 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' 

*'  *  O,  fear  not  the  priest  who  sleepeth  to 
the  east. 
For  to  Dry  burgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en  ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do 
pass. 
For    the    soul    of   a    knight   that    is 
slayne. ' 

*'  He  turned  him  around  and  grimly  he 
frowned 
Then  he  laughed  right  scornfully — 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul 
of  that  knight 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

**  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour  when  bad 
spirits  have  power 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be. — ' 
With  that  he  was  gone  and  my  lady  left 
alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,   I  trow,  was  that  bold 
baron's  brow 
From  the  dark  to  the  hlootl-red  high  ; 
**  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen, 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !  " 

**  His   arms   shone  full   bright   in    the 
beacon's  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On   his  shield  was  a  hound  in  a  silv^^r 
leash  bound. 
And   his  crest  was  a   branch  of  the 


,,  ♦» 


yew 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot- 
page, 
Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold  and  low  laid  in 
mould. 
All  under  theEildon-tree." 
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*'  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 
For  I  heard  her  Dame  his  name  ; 

And  that  lady  bright,  she   called  the 
knight 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame.*' 

The  bold  baron^s  brow  then  changed,  I 
trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
'*  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the 
corpse  is  stiff  and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

**  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy 
Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago  by  some  secret  foe 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

•*  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 
And    the    wild    winds   drowned  the 
name; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring  and  the 
white  monks  do  sing 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  1 " 

He  passed  the  court-gate  and  he  oped  the 
tower-gate. 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To  the  bartizan-seat  where,  with  maids 
that  on  her  wait, 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood  ; 

Looked  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood  and  Mertoun's 
wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

**  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright ! " 
**  Now  hail,  thou  baron  true  ! 

What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram 
fight? 
What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ! " 

**  The  Ancram  moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  Southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleucli  has  charged  us  evermore 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." 

The  lady  blushed  red,  but  nothing  she 
said  : 
Nor  added  the  baron  a  word  : 
Then  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to  her 
chamber  fair. 
And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourned,  and  the  baron 
tossed  and  turned. 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 


**  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his 
bloody  ^rave  is  deep — 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead !  *' 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  m&tln-bell. 
The  night  was  well-nigh  done, 

When  a  heavy  sleep  on  tliat  baron  fell, 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John. 

The  lady  looked  through   the  chambet 
fair, 
Bv  the  light  of  a  dying  flame  ; 
And  she  was   aware  of  a  knight  stood 
there — 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  t 

**  Alas  !  away,  awaj'  I "  she  cried, 
**  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  I  " 

*'  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

**By  Eildon-tree  f or  long  nights  three 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said 
for  me. 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

**By  the  baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair 
strand, 
Most  foully  slain  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's 
height 
For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell. 

"At   our  trysting-place,  for   a  certain 
space, 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy 
bower 
Hadst  thou  not  conjured  me  so." 

Love     mastered    fear — her    brow     she 
crossed  ; 

**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved  or  art  thou  lost  ?" 

The  vision  shook  his  head  I 

*'  Who  spilleth  life  shall  forfeit  life  ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
Tliat  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam, 

His  right  upon  her  hand  ; 
Tlie  lady  shrunk  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorched  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 
Remains  on  that  board  impressed  ; 

And  forevermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 


M  Dryburgli  I 
H)[i  tliH  siuj : 


He  spealietli  word  to  none. 

ThAt  nun  wtio  ov'er  beholils  tlit^  d&y, 
Tliiit  monk  wlio  s|iwilc«  tii  none — 
I      Th»t  nun  wna  Smavlho'me's  laJy  guy, 


CADYOW  CA8TLE 


When  )>rin(«ly  Hnmilton  s  abode 
Eanobled  Ciulyow'a  Gotliic  lowers. 

'n>e  «iiig  went  rounil,  the  f^obli'tflou'ej, 
And  revel  sped  tbe  laughing  houra. 

Tlien.  tlirilling  to  Ilie  hai-p'sgaynound, 
Soaweetly  rung  each  vaulled  null, 

A  ltd  echoed  light  tbe  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  muaic  cheered  tlis  hull. 

Bat  C>dyow's  towers  in  rwins  laid. 

Anii  vaults  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
Thrill  to  tbe  miuio  of  tlie  sliade. 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Y.>1  still  of  Cadyow'a  faded  fame 
You  bid  me  t«ll  a  uiiiiBtrel  tale. 
^^^nd  tttne  tiiy  harp  of  Border  frame 
^^^Hl  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

P 
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Fades  slow  tliair  b'ght ;  tbe  east  is  gray  ; 
The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower ; 

Steeda  snort,  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 
And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out— 
Clattera    each    plank    and    swinging 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  sliy  steed  and  slock  the  rein. 

First  of  Ilia  troop,  the  chief  rode  on ; 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  ba- 


Was  fleeter  tl 


e  mountain  wind. 


^thou,  from  scenes  nf  courtly  pride, 
pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst 

-^b  drnw  oblivion's  pall  aside 

And  mark  the  long -fov gotten  um. 

Tlurit.  noble  maid  I  at  thy  command 

Ai^in  tlve  crumbled  luUls  shall  rise  ; 
Lol  aa  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
Tlie  pswl  returns — the  present  flies. 

!  with  the  roclf's  wood-covered  aide 
■8  hiendwl  late  the  ruins  green, 

■  turrets  in  fantastic  pride 
Ind  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

terethe  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
^usliagged  wiib  thorn  and  tangling 

Piihler  buttress  braves  its  force 
m  ninparts  frown  in  buttled  row, 

inlglil — the  shade  of  keep  and   sinre 
Vtwnrely  dami'  on  Evan's  strenni : 

■  on  the  wave  tlie  warders  fire 
b  checkerini;  the  moonlight  beam. 


From  the  tiiiok  copse  tbe  roebucks 
bound, 

The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 
Fu.r  the  hoarse  bugle's  waiTior^ound 

Uos    roused    tlieir   tnoiuitain    Iwuiita 


What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale 
And    drowns     tfie    hunter's   pealing 
horn? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chaw 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon. 

Cmsliing  tbe  forest  in  bis  ruc«i, 
Tlie  Mountain  Bull  oomes  thundering 

Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quivered  liand 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swartliy  glow. 
Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  nam  the 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aimed  well  the   cliieftaiu's   lanoe    lias 
flown  : 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies : 
His  roar  Is  sunk  in  hollow  groiui — 

Sound,  merry  huntsuieiil   sound  tbe 

"Tis  noon— against  tbe  knotted  oak 

Tbe  hunters  rest  the  idle  sppar : 
Curia   thrtiugh    tbe    treeu    tlie  «lemler 
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Yet  missed  his  eye  the  boldest  man 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"Why  fills  not  Both  wellhaugh  his  place. 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter*s  fare  ?  *' 

Stern  Claud  replied  with  darkening 
face — 

Gray  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  lie — 
**  At  men-y  feast  or  buxom  chase 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

**  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's    bright   goblets 
foam. 
When  to  his  hearths  in  social  glee 
The    war-worn    soldier    turned    him 
home. 

**  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 
His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 
And    i>eaceful  nursed    her  new-born 
child. 

**  O  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 
And,  for  the  hearth  s  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volimied  flame. 

**  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild 
Where  mountam  Eske  tlirough  wooil- 
land  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
O  !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 

**  The  wildered  traveller  sees  her  glide. 

And  hears  her  feeble  voi<je  with  awe — 

*  Revenge.'     she    cries,    *  on    Murray's 

pride  I 

And     woe     for     injured     Bothwell- 

haugh  I ' " 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  l^nd, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock. 
Rides  headlong  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed  ; 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,    whose   eyeballs 
glare, 
As  one  some  visioned  sight  tliat  saw.. 


Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  ?— 
Tis  he  !  'tis  he !  *tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle  and  reeling  steed 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman    with    a 
bound, 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — **  Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"  Your  slaughtered  quarry  proudly  trode 
At  dawning  morn  o*er  dale  and  down, 

But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Through    old    Linlithgow's    crowded 
town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, 
In  haughty  triumph  marched  he, 

While  Knox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride 
And  smiled  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

*'  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt. 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt, 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 

**  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  choee. 

And  marked  where  mingling  in  his  band 
Trooped  Scottish    pipes  and  English 
bows. 

**  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van  ; 

And  clashed   their  broadswords  in  the 
rear 
Tlie  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. 

**  Glencairn  and    stout    Parkhead  were 
nigh, 

Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein. 
And  haggard  Lindesay*s  iron  eye. 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 

"  Mid  pennoned  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud     Murray's      plumage     floated 
high ; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  cbarjger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

**  From  the  raised  vizor  s  shade  his  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seemed  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 


BoL  y«l  tiM  Biiddened  brow  iHinfeHSeil 
A  iHusiug  abade  ot  iloulil  &iid  awe  ; 
auati  Avnd  wiia  wlusfMi'inii;  iu  hla  bi'vasi, 
Bewjire  of  injured  BuUiweUluviigli!" 

(leatb-s)iot  porta  I    the    ohwger 
springs : 
^mrtld  rises  tumult's  Bt&rtllrjg  ruAr  1 
niiHl  Jliirmy's  plumy  hebaet  ringti — 


Sings  on  t)iv  grouiiil  tu  ri 


Or  be  wbubroauhes  on  Ilia  steel 
The  wolf  hy  whom  hU  infant  fell. 

"  But  dearer  to  my  in  jitrod  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Mlirmv  roll  ; 

And  mine  wiw  t*n  tiinps  Irebled  joy 
To  bear  liini  ^ruuii  his  feloii  houI. 


himglil' 
...ill! 


T*i|lta  everv  warritir  tu  bis  f.te«i) : 
L««hI  hiigW  jciiji  their  wil.l  oculnini — 
I   ''Uunsy  is  (hIImi  and  Sciritlaiid  fieeij  I 
"  ucb.    Arran,    oouob    thy    spuar  ut 


lebmd  bugti>  pealing  hii^h, 
le  blackbird  wbintlw.  liuwti  tlie  vhIp, 
Hliunk  Iu  tvivl  ruiiLH  lie 
BlKMinerwI  towers  of  Kvunelnle. 

hietu  intrnt  nu  blomly  deed. 

ul  Vfinpenni^  sliotitinij  o>r  ilie  slain, 
•liigh-liorti  Bemity  nil*H  the  stiieil, 
Kgraenlul  guides  the  dilken  rein. 

omjc  mny  Peace  and  Plpnsure  awn 
^maidHwho  list tlieminstrpl's tale; 

ffbo  fitir  bntilts  of  Evnndnle  1 


TBE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH 

O,  Li^ivbkh'  ayM  are  sliarp  to  sue, 
A.111I  Idvers'  ears  iu  lieariiig  ; 

And  love  in  life's  extremity 
Uai)  lend  au  hour  of  cbeeiing. 

Diseii»!  lind  been  in  Mary*s  bowfr. 
And  skiw  deiiay  fri 

Though   now    sbe   s 


NetdJ«lb"a 


■  To  w 


■ning. 


All  Mink  and  dim  bor  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  deouyed  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  Wnd  at  night 

You  saw  the  taper  sldulng  ; 
By  tits,  a  sultry  liectiu  Inie 

Across  her  nheek  veua  (lyiug; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  slie  Krew, 

iler  raaideoit  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 

Seemed  in  iier  frame  residing : 
Bufure  the  watuh-dug  pricked  Iiia  ear. 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding : 
Era  scuri-B  u  distant  form  was  kenned, 

Sbe  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  dirt  bend, 

Aa  uu  the  wiug  U>  mevt  him. 

He  oame — he  passed — an  )ieedles^  gaae, 

Ab  o'er  some  stranger  slanifing : 
Her  welunnie,  spoke  tn  mitering  phrase, 

Lost  ill  his  eonrner's  nraneing — 
The  caatio  arph.  wliose  iiollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Guild  sciwrcely  oatfb  the  feeble  mnan 

Wliioh  tohl  her  heart  was  broken. 

1806, 

HUNTINO  SONG 

Wakfj),  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
Oil  tli(7  luuiiutuin  dawns  the  day. 
All  the  jollf  chose  is  here. 
With    hawk   and    horse  and   hunting- 
Hounds  ara  in  their  couples  yelling. 
Huwks  are  whistling.  Iiorns  are  kn^Ung. 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
"  Waken,  lords  and  ladi«a  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray. 

Springlets  in  Ihe  dawn  are  stoaniieg. 

niamondu  on  tb*  hi'ake  are  gleaming  : 

And  foresters  have  )>U«y  Iwen 

To  trank  lbs  buck  in  thieket  green  ; 

Now  we  name  to  ehant  our  lay. 

'■  Waken,  lords  and  ladiet,  gay." 
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Waken,  loi*ds  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  green-wood  liaste  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot  and  tall  of  size  ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed  ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 


Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  say  ! 
Tell  them  youth  and  mirtn  and  glee 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 
Time,  stem  huntsman,  who  can  balk, 
Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ? 
Think  of  this  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay.  1806. 


MARMION 


A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD 


See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  16. 


CANTO  FIRST 


THE  CASTLE 


Day  set  on  Norham*s  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  ana  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The    loophole    grates    w^here    captives 

weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  slioue. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  eveiiinj^  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  liglit. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

I^ss  bright,  and  less,  was  flung  ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
Tlie  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  ciustle  gates  were  barred  ; 
Alx)ve  the  gloomy  j)ortal  arch. 
Timing  liis  footsteps  to  a  marcli. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard, 
Low  humming,  as  he  pa(*ed  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

A  diatAnt  trampling  sound  lie  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  HornclifT-hill,  a  plump  of  s]x;ars 

IU»neath  a  pennon  gay  : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  tlie  crowd 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 


Beneath  the  sable  palisade 

That  closed  the  castle  barrioade. 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew  : 

The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 

And  warned  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

*^  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  ! " 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparred. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode. 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  bow  ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark  and  eye  of  fire 
Showed  spirit  proud  and  prompt  to  ira. 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thi(*,k  moustache  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  thexei 
But  more  through  toil  than  age, 


HilMuare-tiirned  Joints  and  strength  of 

Showed  hiiu  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
Bui  in  close  BKbt  a  i^haiapion  grim, 
b  camps  » leader  sage. 


With   wiuf^    outspread    and     [orirurd 

E'tn  «uch  A  faloon,  ou  his  ahield. 

Smnd  «al>le  i  q  au  azure  DuKI : 

The  golden  ieg«nd  bore  aright, 

"  Who  nlteclcs  At  toe.  to  dentil  is  dight." 

Blue  nns  tlio  charger'a  broidered  rein  : 

Blncrihbunn  dei^ked  his  arcbing  inaue  : 

'Hm  kriightlj  housing's  ample  told 

Wu  Telvet  blue  and  trapped  with  gold. 

'■ '  i!  Miri  rrKle  two  gallant  squire, 

inland  knightly  BJrea: 
1  ilifl  irilded  Bpii™  to  claim. 

iilil  eaob  a  war-horse  tanii^, 
'i'l   ii  .>N  Ilie  bow,  the  swurd  coultl 


I  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  : 

ItWB  with  OOL  "■    " ---■- 


And  ..„.___,   , ^^_ 

NV  ItMn  with  (jciurleoiw  precepts  atorfid, 
Cuilil  dance  in  Imll,  and  carve  at  board, 
And  fniiiiB  love-dittiea  piiii^ing  rare, 
Ami  tdng  them  to  a  lady  fair. 
^•HJi  uien-at-annfl  came  at  their  backs. 
Ih  Willi  halberC.  bill,  and  buttle-axi^  : 

P  bore    Lord    Manniun's    laiioe    so 
(  lirong 

*ri  his  sumpter- mules  alon),'. 
mbltng  palfrey,  when  at  need 
'sl*(l  eiute  his  Wile-steed, 
A  and  trustiest  of  the  four 
jh  hia  furky  pennon  bore  : 
iwalloir'a  tail  in  nhape  and  hu^ 
nwt  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
R.  blnxoned  sable,  as  liefore, 
h<r«ring  falcon  seemnd  tosiiar. 
pw^nty  veomeii.  two  and  two 
^n  blatik  and  jerkins  h\\ii\ 
Bbtloons  broidered  on  each  breast, 
fded  on  their  lord's  behest, 
kchoivn  for  an  archer  gowl, 
■  hunting^taft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 
%lo  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
IT*  cl<Tth-ynrd  shaft  could  spud  : 
beld  sboar-sp^ar  tough  »nd  strong. 
■  ■"  )lr  bolta  their  quiviMs  rung. 

jr  palfreys  and  amiy 
k1  Utej  had  marched  a  weary  way. 


Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
Hnw  fairly  armed,  and  ordered  how, 
The  soldieiB  of  the  guard. 


Stood  in  the  caotle-yard  ; 
Minatrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
Tlie  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome-shot  prepared  : 
Entered  the  train,  and  tiuch  a  clang 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang 

Old  Norham  never  liejird. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  ad  vanoed, 

The  trumpets  flourisheil  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ntinpartd  glanced. 

And  thundering  wvlcome  gave. 
A  hlitli«  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

Tlie  mini<tr«la  well  might  sound. 
For.  as  I/jrd  Mai'inlou  crossed  llm  oourt, 

Heacalterpd  angels  round. 
"  Weloome  to  Norliara,  Mnrmion  ! 

Stout  heart  and  open  hand  I 
Well  dost  thou  bruoK  thy  guUatit  roac, 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  t " 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neok, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone 
By  which  you  r«aoh  the  donjon  ^te. 
Arid  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  slata, 

Tliev  liailed  Lord  Harmiun  : 
Tliey  nailed  Iiim  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  L,iitt«rward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  lie.  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them   a  oliain  of  twelve  marks 
weight, 

A.n  as  he  lighted  down. 
"  Now,  largesse,  largesse,  I,,ord  Marmlon, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazoned  shield,  in  buttle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

They  inarshalbd  him  to  the  castle-hall. 
Where  tlie  guests  sUxhI  nil  aside. 

Anil  loudly  floii rliliiil  the  trampet-oall. 
And  the  heralds  liiudly  cried. — 

"Room,  lordlings,  room  for  Lord  Uar- 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  I 
Full  well  we  know  the  trouliies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Halpb  de  Wilton  strove 

'Ciainst  Marmlon 's  force  to  stand  ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love. 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourffelres  behelil  the  listed  Aeld, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
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We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  liis  shield, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride. 
And  on  the  gibbet -tree,  reversed, 

Hisfoeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Piat'e,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon -Knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  !  '* 

Then  stepped,  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold  ; 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  ihe  deas, 

RriLsed  o'er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  tjie  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high  : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 
*•  How  the  'fierce  Thir walls,  and  Rid- 
leys  all. 
Stout  Willimondswick, 
And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  o' 
the  Wall, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherston- 

haugh. 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Dead-manV 
shaw." 
Scantly    Lord    I^iarmion*s  ear  could 
brook 
The  harper's  barbarous  lay. 
Yet  much  liepi*aised  the  pains  he  took, 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay  ; 
For  lady's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

**  Now  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says. 

**  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well  ; 
Seldom  hath  passed  a  week  but  joust 

Or  feiit  of  arms  befell. 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed, 

Bnd  love  to  couc.'h  a  spear  ; — 
Saint  George  !  a  stirring  life  they  lead 

That  have  such  neighlwrs  near  ! 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  s])ace, 

Our  Northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace  !  " 

Lord  Marrnion's  brow  grew  stern. 

The  Captain  marked  his  altere<l  look, 

And  gave  the  scjuire  the  sign  ; 
A  mighty  wassail-lx)\vl  he  took, 


And  crowned  it  high  with  wine. 
"  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion ; 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby -towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  marked  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide. 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battle-steed. 
But  meeter  seemed  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold, 

His  bosom — when  he  sighed. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  re\)e]  its  pride  I 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ?  " 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest; 

He  rolled  his  kindling  eye, 
With  pain  his  rising  wi*ath  suppreesed, 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply  ; 
*'  That  boy  thou  thought  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  Northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Liudisfame. 
Knough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say, 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gav 
Disdain  to  grac^e  the  hall  to-Jay  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sag^, 
Crone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  ?  " — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whispered  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked,  the  taunt, 

Careless  the  knight  replied  : 
''  No  bird  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide  ; 
Norham  is  grim  and  grated  close. 
Hemmed  in  by  battlement  and  foase, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower. 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
Wo  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove. 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band 

For  <lanie  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing. 
She  '11    stoop  when  she  has  tried  her 
wing." — 
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**  NaTt  i^  with  Rpval  James's  bride 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 

Tour  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear  ; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  aadressed, 

I  journey  at  our  king's  behest, 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

For  me  and  mine  a  trusty  guide. 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

James  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock 

prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  fkaid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ay  ton  tower." — 

'•  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far 
On  Scottish  grounds  as  to  Dunbar, 
Have     drunk     the    monks     of     Saint 

Bethan*8  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale, 
Harried  the  wives  of  Qreenlaw's  goods. 
And  i^iven    them    light    to   set    their 

hoods." 

'*  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 
**  Were  I  in  warlike- wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 
But  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know, 
Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and 

far. 
Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 
The  sight  of  plundering  Border  8|>ears 
Might  justify  suspicious  feai*s, 
And  deadly  feud  or  thirst  of  spoil 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil. 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest. 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space, 
And  pfvssed  his  hand  across  his  face. — 
**  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want. 
Bat  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side  : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  siege  we  have  not  seen, 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say 
Upon  one  stintcKl  meal  a  day  ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 


And  prayed  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride  ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train, 
But  then  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Till  mouth  were  the  man ; 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  c^m, 
A  welcome  guest,  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  oefalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  Saint  Bede, 
In  evil  hour  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife, 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  sworn 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o'er 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know. 
Yet  in  your  guard  perchance  will  go." 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word  : 
**  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one, 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  need  fullest  among  us  all, 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes    thick  at  Christmas 

tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vowed  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood, 
Let  friar  John  in  safety  still 
In  chinmey-corner  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill ; 
l^ast  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  t^rd  Marmion." — 
**  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  **  by  my  fay, 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  ;  say  forth  thy 

say."— 

**  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome : 
One  that  hath  kissed  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
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On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been, 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
which  parted  at  the  Prophet*s  rod ; 
In  Sinai*8  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin, 
And   shadows,    mists,    and    darkness, 

given. 
He  shows  Saint  Jameses  cockle-shell, 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod, 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

**  To   stout   Saint   George   of  Norwich 

merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins*  pardon  hath  he  pra^red. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth  ; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale  ; 
But  when  our  John  hath  auaffed  his  ale. 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  dIows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes." — 

"  Gramercy  !  "  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
**  Full  loath  were  I  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  : 
If  tills  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  1*11  pay  his  meed. 
Instead  of  cockle-shell  or  bead. 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers  ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill 

With  song,  romance,  or  la^  : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  ja^it, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  tlie  least. 

Tliey  bring  to  cheer  the  way.*' — 

**  All !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

*'  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en 

more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Liist  night  we  listened  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to 

tell. 
He  murmured  on  till  morn,  howe'er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near.   ■ 


Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell — I  hke  it  not — 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong 
Can  rest  awake  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  hia  beads 
Have     marked     ten     aves     and    two 
creeds.** — 

**  Let  pass,**  quoth  l^farmion ;    "  by  my 

fay» 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  wav, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  companv. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer  to  the  castle-hall.** 
The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place : 
His  sable  cowl  o*erhung  his  face  ; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
Tiie  crucinx  around  his  neck 

Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 
Tlie  faded  palm -branch  in  his  hand 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  lord  nor  knight  was  there  more  tall. 

Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal. 

Or  looked  more  high  and  keen  ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  tlie  hall  of  state. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But    his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  witii 

toil; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  ! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch,  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  face  and  sunburnt  hair 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
Soon    change  the  form  that  best   we 

know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*8  bright 

grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happv  wliom  none  of  these  befall, 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 
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Ix)rd  Mariuion  then  his  hoon  did  ask  ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  liis  guide. 
* '  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows*  sound ; 
Tlieno^  to  Saint  Fillan*8  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore. 
Saint  Mary  grant  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  oring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !  " 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest, 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drained  it  merrily  ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by. 
Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o*er ; 
It  hushed  the  merry  wassail  roar. 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  ; 
Then,  after  mornmg  rites  were  done — 
A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John — 
And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their 

fast 
On  rich  substantial  repast. 
Lord  Marmion's  bugle  blew  to  horse. 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course  : 
Between  the  baron  and  his  host, 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made. 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  passed 
Tliat  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last. 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow 
V«>lum6t  of  smoke  as  wliite  as  snow 

And  hid  its  turrets  lioar. 
Till  they  rolled  forth  upon  tlie  air, 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 
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The  breeze  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  rolled, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke 
With  lightning-flash  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. — 
It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  tliat  breeze. 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew  and  strong. 
Where,  from  higli  Whitby *s  cloistered 

pile. 
Bound  to  Saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stooped  her  side. 
And  bounded  o*er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home  ; 
Tlie  merrv  seamen  laughed  to  see 
Their  f|[allant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much    joyed    they     in    their    honored 

freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  Rye  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

**  T  was  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 
Like  birds  escaped  to  greenwood  shades, 

Tlieir  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite  ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  \\a\e, 

And  would  for  terror  pray. 
Then  shrieked  bec^iuse  the  sea-dog  nigh 
His  round  black  head  and  sparkling  e>e 

Reared  o'er  the  foaming  spray  ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  «py, 
Percliance  because  sucli  action  graced 
Her  fair-turned  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two.  who  ill  might  pleasure  share,  - 
The  Abbess  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 

But  early  took  the  veil  and  liood, 

Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 

Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 

Fair  too  she  «^as.  and  kind  had  been 

As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 

For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 

Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
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Love  to  her  ear  was  but  a  name, 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall ; 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach. 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  r&ve  and  quaint. 
She  decked  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embossed. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils  and  penitence  austere 
Had  earlv  quenched  the  light  of  vouth  : 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth  ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfarne,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict. 
For  inquisition  stern  and  strict 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  ; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofessed, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead, 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonored  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  baiie  her  give  her  hand 
To  one  who  loved  her  for  her  land  ; 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seemed  to  mark  the  waves  below  ; 
Nay,  seemed,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by  : 
She  saw  them  not — 't  was  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall — , 
A  sun-scorched  desert,  waste  and  bare  ; 
Nor  waves  nor  breezes  murmured  there  ; 
There  saw  she  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  sand, 


To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  I 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distressed — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest 

breast : 
Harpers  liave  sung  and  poets  told 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolled. 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame  ; 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  gainst  those 

who  lay 
Prisoned  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay  ; 
They  marked  amid  her  trees  the  haU 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and    Wansbeck 

floods 
Rush    to    the  sea    through    sounding 

woods ; 
Thev  passed  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Motlier  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 
At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 
And    Wark  worth,    proud    of    Percy's 

name  ; 
And  next  they  crossed  themselves  to 

hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 
Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they 

roar 
On  Dunstanborough's  cavemed  shore; 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough.  marked 

they  there, 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain  ; 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
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Varies  from  coutinent  to  isle : 

Dry  shod,  o  er  sandss  twicre  every   day 

The  pilgrims  to  tlie  shrine  find   way ; 

Twice  every  day  the  waves  efface 

Of  staves  and  sandalled  feet  the  trace. 

As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 

The  castle  with  its  battled  walls. 

The  ancient  monastery's  halls, 

A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile. 

Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frowned. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 
Tliat  ri>se  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 
By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk 
The  arcades  of  an  aileyed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pourea  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ;    . 
And  neetlful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds*  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  with- 
stand 
AVinds,   waves,    and    northern    pirates' 

hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  stvle. 
Showed  where  the  S|)oiler's   hand   had 

been  ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Hatl  worn  the  pillar's  carving  qujiint. 
And  mouldered  in  his  iiiclie  the  saint, 
And  rounded  with  consuming  i)ower 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  st^Kjd, 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

Soon  as  tliey  neared  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda^s  song. 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined 

And  made  harmonious  close  ; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  sliore. 
Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 

According  chorus  rose  : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file 

From  Cutlihert's  cloistere  grim  : 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

Thev  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders  in  joyous  mood 
Rushed  emulously  through  the  flood 


To  hale  the  bark  to  land  ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood* 

And  blessed  them  with  her  hand. 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made : 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallowed  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  ; 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  strayed  and  gjized  their  All, 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all.  in  turn,  essayed  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  tlieir  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid,  for  be  it  known 
That  their  saint*s  honor  is  their  own. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do, 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry,  **  Fie  upon  your  name  ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
'*This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year 
While  lalK>ring  on  our  harbor-pior. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told  how  in  their  convent-cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dw^ell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled  ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  pravetl  : 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,    sinking    down,    with    flutterings 

faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 

To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale  ; 

His  body's  resting-[>lacc,  of  old, 

IIow  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told ; 

How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their 

pile, 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  ; 
Oer    northern    mountain,    marsh,    and 

m(X)r, 
From  si'a  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  thej 

bore. 
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They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 
But  thougli,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Not  there  his  relics  miglit  repose  ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 

Yet  light  as  gassamer  it  glides 

Downward  to  Tilmouth  C/ell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there, 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair  ; 
Chester-le-Street  and  Ripon  saw 
His  holy  corpse  ere  Wardilaw 

Hailed  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderines  past, 
He  (;hose  his  lordly  seat  at  last 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 

W  ho  share  tliat  wondrous  grace. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  ? 
Even    Scotland's   dauntless    king    and 
heir — 

Although  with  them  they  led 
Oalwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  Loden's  knights,  all  slieathed  in 

mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale — 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  I'eign, 
Eilged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turned  tlie  Conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

But  fain  Stiint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
If  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfarne, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  liis  name  : 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
A  (leadened  clang, — a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when   gathering 
storm 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
Far  different  was  the  sc^ne  of  woe 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  long,  that  vault, 
Tlian  the  worst  dungeon  cell ; 


Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault 

In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he  for  cowl  and  beads  laid 
down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  aenae 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
Was  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead 
As.  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  snriek  were  sent 

As  reached  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  said 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 
Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  pile. 

Some  vagiie  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay,  and  still  more  few 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung 
The  gravestones,  rudely  sculpturea  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
Tlie  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp    and    darkness  seemed  to 

strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three, 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lav  ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  i^own 

By  the  pale  crescent's  ray. 
The  Abl)ess  of  Saint  Hilda's  there 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  t«ar-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
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Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale ; 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone 
Nor  ruth  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern. — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style. 
For  sanctity  called  through  the  isle 
The  Saint  of  Lindisfarne. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  thougli  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page  s  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tieil. 
Obscured    her  charms,   but  could  not 
hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew  ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  l)adge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  bsind 

Tliat  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  tliey  spread 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  tliey  know, 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  Clmrch  numbered  witli  the 

dead, 
For  broken  vows  and  convent  fled. 

When    thus    her    face    was    given    to 

view, — 
Although  so  pallid  was  her  Ime, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To    those    bright     ringlets     glistering 

fair, — 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
Ana  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
Tliat  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  ; 
One  whose  bnite-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs 


To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 

For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt. 

Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  liaunt ; 

One  fear  with  them,  of  all  mo6t  base. 

The  fear  of  death,  alone  finds  place. 

This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 

And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 

His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 

And    crouch,  like    hound  beneath  the 

lash  ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

Yet  well   the   luckless    wretch   might 

shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall 
Two  niches,  naiTow,  deep,  and  tall ; — 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door 
Shall  ne*er.  I  ween,  nnd  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread  ; 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless. 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch. 
Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch ; 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
Tlie  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn   stones   and   cement   were   dis- 
played. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired. 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove  by  deep  ]>enance  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still 
As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain 
If  in  her  cause  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought 

there. 
They  knew  not   how,  and    knew   not 
where. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose, 

To  8()eak  the  Chapter's  doom 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose 

Alive  within  the  tomb. 
But  stopped  because  that  woful  mai<l. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed  \ 
Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain. 
Her  acKjents  might  no  utterance  g^n ; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
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From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  ; 
Twixt  eaoli  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 
T  was  ocean's  swells  and  falls ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear, 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  color  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Clieviot  peak 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  strength. 

And  armed  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

**  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace, 
Well  know  I  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue  : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain 
To  cleanse  my  sins  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride  ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  tlie  grave. 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

T  is  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  : 
But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

**TIie  king  approved  his  favorite's  aim  ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 

Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And  hark !  the  throng,  witii  thundering 
cry, 


Shout  *■  Marmion,  Marmion  !  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  I ' 
Say,  ye  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here? 
When,  lo3ral  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  false  the  charge,  now  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  ptacket  best  can  tell.*' 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the 
rest. 

'  *  Still  was  false  Marmion 's  bridal  stayed ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'  Ho  I    shifts  she   thus  ? '  ICing  Henry 

cried, 
'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remained — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land ; 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  planned 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
Tliis  caitiff  monk  for  gold  did  swear 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And  by  his  dinigs  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be ; 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
W^hose  cowardice  hath  undone  us  both. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Not  that  remorse  mv  Iwsom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  witli  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  tlie  king  conveyed. 
Had  given  liim  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  m\'  lieart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men   of  death,  work  forth  your 

will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still : 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

*•  Yet  dread  me  from  my  living  tomb. 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 

If  Maniiion's  late  remorse  should  wake. 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take 

That  you  shall  wisJi  the  fiery  Dane 

Had  rather  l)een  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 

The  nltars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a  desjwtic  king 

Hides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 

Then  sliall  tliese  vaults,  so  ^trong   and 

deep. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 
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Some  traveller  then  eball  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  crueltry, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

Fixed  was  her  look  and  stern  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her 

hair; 
The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high ; 
Her  voice  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate  ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victinvs  dread  ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 

Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  liis  sightless  balls  to  heaven : 
*'  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !  '* 

From  that  dire  dungeon ,  place  of  doom , 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three  ; 

Sorrow  it  were  ana  shame  to  tell 

The  butcher- work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  dav  ; 
But  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan. 
With   speed    their    upward  way    they 

take,— k 
Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make, — 
And  crossed  tliemselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on. 
Even  in  the  vesper's  lieavenly  tone 
Tliev  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  g^oan. 
And  bade  the  {xassing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  ; 
The  Bamborough    peasant    raised    his 

head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  tlie  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Clieviot  Fell, 
Spresid  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind, 
Liifte<l  )>efore,  aside,  behind. 
Then  coached  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 


CANTO  THIRD 
THE  HOSTEL,  OR  INN 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode ; 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  showed 
Bv  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road^ 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way  ; 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  clift  the  deer  looked  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath  the  blackcock  rose ; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 
And  wlien  the  ston}-  path  began 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  passed  before 
Tliey    gained    the   height  of   Lammer- 

moor ; 
Thence    winding    down  the    northern 

way. 
Before  them  at  the  close  of  day 
Old  GifTord's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone ; 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  Iter  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch  wliose  front  was  graced, 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  pMce<l, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein  : 
The  village  inn  seemed  large,  though 

rude  ; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Miglit  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from   their  seats  the  horsemen 

sprung, 
WMth  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung  : 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forag6,  food,  and  firing  call, 
And  various  clamor  fills  the  hall : 
Weighing  the  labor  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

Soon,  bv  the  chimney's  merry  blaze, 
Througfi  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze, 
Might  see  where  in  dark  nook  aloof 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer  ; 
Of  sea-fowl  drie<l,  and  solauds  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  lx)ar, 

And  savory  haunch  of  deer. 
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Tlie  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  tools  for  liousewives*  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  sliade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  viewed  around  the  blazing  hearth 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth  : 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Jx)rd  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made : 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,   trained    in    camps,  he  knew  the 

art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May  ; 
With  open  hnnd  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower :  — 
Such  buxom  ciiief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  2^mbla*s  frost. 

Resting  ui)on  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood. 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fixed  on  ^! arm  ion  was  his  look. 
Which    he.    wlio    ill  such   gaze   could 
brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell  ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance. 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  bui*st  of  laugher  loud  ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  lenjrth  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke  save  wlien  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whispered  forth  his  mind  : 
**  Saint    Marv !    saw'st    thou    e'er  such 

sight?" 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light, 

Glances  b<»neath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye  ; 


For  his  best  palfrey  would  not  I 
Endure  that  sullen  scowl.  " 

But  Marmion,  as  tocliase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quelled  their    hearts 

who  saw 
The  ever-varying  firelight  show 
That  figure  stern  and  face  of  woe, 

Now  called  upon  a  squire ; 
''Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some 

lav. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

W^e  slumber  by  the  fire. 

**  So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoined, 
*'  Our  choicest-minstrel's  left  behind. 
Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear. 
Accustomed  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush. 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody. 
Lavished  on  rocks  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfame. 
Now  must  I  venture  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favorite  roundelay.  *' 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
Such  have  I  heard  in  Scottish  land 
Rise  from  the  busy,  harvest  band. 
When  falls  l)efore  the  mountaineer 
On  Lowland  plains  the  ripened  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes   prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song  ; 
Oft  have  I  listened  and  stood  still 
As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill. 
And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languished  for  their  native  glen. 
And  thought  how  sad   would  be  such 

sound 
On  Susquehanna's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumbered  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles  in  the  strain 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  ! 

SONO 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  forever  ? 
W^here,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 
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CHOBUS 

Eleu  IcTO,  etc.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  tlie  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  forever. 
Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  O  never  I 

CHORUS 

lUeu  loro,  etc.    Never,  O  never ! 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin  and  leave  her? 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's,  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS 

Eleu  lorOt  etc.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  w^ing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warhi  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonor  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  snail  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never ! 

CHORUS 

Eleu  loro,  etc,    Nevsr,  O  never  I 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space 

Reclining  on  his  hand, 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween 
Tliat,    could    their    im})ort    have    Ix^en 

seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their 

prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 


High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean   villains 

have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they 

feel, 
Even  while  they   writhe   beneath  the 

smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And  smiling  to  Fitz-Eustace  said : 
"  Is  it  not  strange  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  de])arting  sister's  soul ! 
Say,  what  may  this  portend?' 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, — 
The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spi»ke, — 
**  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  ; 
Marmion,    whose    soul    could    scantly 

brook 
Even  from  his  king  a  liaught>'  look  ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled 
In  camps  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  failed  him 

now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance  and  flushed  his 
brow: 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look, 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  S4»cret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave  ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise. 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

Well  might  he  falter ! — By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betrayed. 
Not  that  he  augured  of  the  doom 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb : 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid. 
And  wroth  because  in  wild  despair 
She  pra(*.tised  on  the  life  of  Clare, 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave, 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave, 
And     deemed     restraint     in    convent 

strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revef  ige. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favorite  peer, 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear ; 
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Secure  his  pardon  he  mieht  hold 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way 
When  the  stern  priests  surprised  their 

prey. 
His  train  but  deemed  the  favorite  page 
Was  left  behind  to  spare  his  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deemed,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard  : 
Woe  to  the  vassal  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion*s  privacy ! 

His  conscience    slept — he  deemed  her 

well, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But  wakened  by  her  favorite  lay, 
And  that  stranj^e  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ommous  and  drear 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venomed  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent- vengeance  rose ; 
And    Constance,    late     betrayed    and 

scorned. 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  returned  ; 
Lovely  as  when  at  treacherous  call 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 
Crimsoned    with    shame,   with    terror 

mute. 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

••  Alas ! "  he  thought,  **  how  changed  that 

mien ! 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have 

been, 
Since  years  of  guilt  and  of  disguise 
Have  steeled  her  brow  and  armed  her 

eyes! 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  sp)eaks 
The  blootl  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 
Fierce  and  unfeminine  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 
And  I  the  ciiu»e — for  whom  were  given 
Her    peace    on     earth,    her   hoi)es    in 

heaven  ! — 
Would,"   thought  he,    as    the  picture 

grows. 
**  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 
Oh,  wliy  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  ? — 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 
How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws ! 
The  penance  how— and  I  the  cause! — 
Vigil    and     scourge — perchance     even 

worse! 


And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  **  To  horse  !'* 
And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came, 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 
And  twice  he   thought,    **Gave  I  not 

charge  ? 
She    should    be   safe,    though   not   at 

large? 
They  durst  not.  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head.** 

While  thus  in  Marmion*s  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

Like  whirlwinds  whose  contending  sway 

I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 

Their  host   the    Palmer's  speech    had 

heard, 
And  tsilkative  took  up  the  word  : 
**  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar. 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal  or  future  woe. 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star  ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  Knight-like,  he  despises  fear, 
Not  far  from  hence ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, — 
For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love, — 
And.  Marmion  giving  license  cold, 
Ilis  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told  : — 

THE   host's   tale 

**A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  hare 

flown 
Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, — 
Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name, — 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  ; 
The  same  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall. 
I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof  and  ample  size. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 
Tliere  never  toiled  a  mortal  arm. 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say 
Tliat  the  wild  clamor  and  affray 
(^f  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labored  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Stnindod  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 
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**  The  king  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought, 
Deep  laboring  with  uncertain  thought. 
Even  then  he  mustered  all  his  host, 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haoo*s  banner  trim 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 
Savage  of  heart  and  large  of  limb, 
Tlireatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change. 
But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange, 
1  -a me  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight : 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white  ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore ; 
His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and 

s{)ell. 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  ; 
His  zone  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
ik>re  many  a  planetary  sign. 
Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

'*  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  marked  strange  lines  u[>on  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  gnm. 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seemed  and  dim. 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day  ; 
Rven  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  sire 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire  ; 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
-  1  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse 
And  broken  seemed  its  hollow  force, — 
'  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold  : 
Vainly"  fn>m  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  knigdom's  future  weal  or  woe  ; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

'•  *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read  in  fixed  or  wandering  star 
The  issue  of  events  afar, 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  miglitier  force  controlled. 
Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deemed  a  refuge  from  the  spell, 
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Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  know'st  thy  might 
As  born  upon  that  blessed  night 
When  yawning  grave?  and  dying  groan 
Proclaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valor  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell. 

*  Gramercy,'  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  this  good  and  honored  brand. 
The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion  8  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  re- 
newed : 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  I — 

mark : 
Forth  pacing  hence  at  midnight  dark. 
The  rampart  seek  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find  ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy. 
Couch    then    thy  lance   and    spur  thy 

steed —  * 

Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  8i)eed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  ; 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.* 

*'  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone  and  armed,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round. 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the 

mound 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race 
The  trench,  long   since,    in  blood  did 

trace ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow  ; 
But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career  ; 
Opi)osed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  ou^  monarch  passed, 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Ai>pejired  the  form  of  England's  king. 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield ; 
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Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same. 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know 
Fell  Edward  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

'*  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  manned  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran , 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man  ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 
And  razed  the  skin — a  puny  wound. 
The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 
With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield 
And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car. 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  kings 
Demnark's  grim  ravens  cowered  their 
wings. 

*  T  is  said  that  in  that  awful  night 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquest  far. 
When    our  sons'  sons    wage    Northern 

war; 
A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Reddened  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain, 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

**  The  joyful  king  turned  home  again, 
Ileuiled  his  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane  ; 
But  yearly,  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 

*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Tx)ng  since,  beneatli  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield 

Uix)n  the  brown  hill's  breiust. 
And  many  a  knight    hath  proved   his 

chance 
In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  s|)ed  ; 
Save  two.  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were     Wallace      wight     and     Gilbert 
Hay.— 

Grentles,  my  tale  is  said." 


The    quaighs    were     deep,    the    liquor 

strong, 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign. 
And  with  their  lord  the  squires  retire. 
The  rest  around  the  hostel  fire 

Their  drowsy  limbe  recline ; 
For  ))illow,  underneath  each  head 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  liostel  floor. 
Oppressed  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  ; 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay  ; 
Scarce  b^  the  pale  moonlight  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  or  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume ; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion 's  voice  he  knew  : 

*•  Fitz-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest ; 
Yon   churl's  wild    legend    haunts    my 

breast. 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my 

mood  ; 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood. 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou    dost     not     rouse    these    drowsy 

slaves ; 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And.  darkling.  Marmion's  steed  arrayed , 
While,    wliis^^ering,    thus    the     baron 

said  : — 

"  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 
That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom 

Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  cha- 
pelle, 

Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 
A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 

The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree 

The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
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I  would,  the  omen^R  truth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe  1 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  spnte. — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there 

be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or    round  the  green   oak  wheel  their 

ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

Fitz-Eustaoe  followed  him  abroad. 
And  marked  him  pace  the  village  road, 

And  listened  to  liis  horse*s  tramp. 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  receivcMi 
For  g04i>el  what  the  Church  believed, — 

Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Arrayeid  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know 
That  passions  in  contending  flow 

Unnx  the  strongest  mind  ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  creilulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

I^ittle  for  this  FitzEustace  cared. 
But  patient  waited  till  he  heard 
At  distance,  pricked  to  utmoHt  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed 

Come  townward  rushing  on  ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  tlian  forth  he  yode, 

Returned  Lord  Marmion, 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And  in  his  haste  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray 
The  i^alcon-crest  was  soiled  with  clay  ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz  Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger*s  knee 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  n^oor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  l)etween 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithelv  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
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Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call 
Brought  groom  atid  yeoman  to  the  stall. 
Whistling  they  came  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed  ; 
Complaint  wjis  heard  on  every  part 
Of  some  thing  disarranged. 
Some  clamored  loud  for  armor  lost ; 
Some  brawled  and  wrangled  with  the 

hast ; 
*  By  Beoket's  bones.'  cried  one,  *  I  fear 
That  some    false   Scot   has  stolen  my 

s\yeiir !  * 
Young  Bloimt,  I^rd  Marmion's  seccmd 

squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire, 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware 
l.«ast  night  he  dressed  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like 

thunder. 
Old  Hul)ert  shouts  infeivrand  wonder, — 
Help,  gentle  Bl(mnt !  help.  (Tomrailesall  t 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  st-all ; 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  t^U 
Of  the  gooil  steed  he  loves  so  well  ? ' 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  crie<l, 
**  What  else  but  evil  <»ould  Injtide, 
With  that  curseil  Palmer  for  our  guide? 
letter  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Ikjen  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush." 

Fitz-Eustaoe,      who     the     cause     but 
guessed, 

Nor  whollv  understoofl. 
His  comrades'  clamorous    plaints  sup- 
pressed : 

He  knew  Ijord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And    found  deep    plunged   in  gloomy 
thought. 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 

To  o^iuse  s»i<*h  disarrav. 
Ix>rd  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvelled  at  tlie  wonders  told, — 
Passed  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the 

fOSt 

Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host  ^ 
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And,  as  the  charge  he  oast  and  paid, 
**  III  tliou  deserv'st  thy  hire,"  he  said  ; 
*'Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band, 
With  English  cross  and  blazing  brand, 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home ; 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro/* 
The  laughing  hodt  looked  on  the  hire : 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire, 
And  if  thou  com'st  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 
Here  stayed  their  talk,  for  Mar  mi  on 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way, 
They  journeyed  all  the  morning-day. 

The  greensward  way  was   smooth  and 

good. 
Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's 

wood  ; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  liiU 
There  narrower  closed  till  overhead 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
**  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  ; 
''Such  as  where  errant  knights  might 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry, 
Miglit  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 
With  hair  unbound  and  looks  agiiast ; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells ; 
And  oft  in  such,  the  story  tells. 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed.'* 
He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind, 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed  ; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 
In  the  hall-window  of  his  home, 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton  or  de  Worde, 
Therefore  he  spoke, — but  si)oke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far  ; 
B^ch  ready  archer  grasped  his  bow, 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Tet  cautious,  as  in  foeman*s  land. 


Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  : 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees  receding  showcMi 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 
Issued  a  gallant  train. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang  ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed. 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 
Elacli  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore  : 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,     Islay,     Marchmount,    Rothsay, 

came. 
In  painted  talmrds,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing. 

Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms. 
Whose  hand    the    armorial    truncheon 

held 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age. 

In  asi^ect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come  ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced  ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  tlie  proud  heron-plume. 
From    his   steeds    shoulder,  loin,    and 
breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ^ound. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round. 
Tlie  double  tressure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  king's  armorial  ooat 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colors  blazoned  brave. 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave ; 
A  train,  whi(?h  well  beseemed  his  state, 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  I^indesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  I 
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Down  from  hin  horse  did  Marmion  spring 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King ; 

For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 

To  him  such  courtesy  was  due 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crowned, 

And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem. 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowed  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

Tiie  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
The  Lion  thus  his  message  said  : — 
*  Though  Scotland's  King    hath    deeply 

swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  roval  court. 
Yet.  for  he  knows  Lord  Mnrm ion's  name 
And  honors  much  his  warlike  fame, 
My  liege   hath    deemed  it  shame  and 
lack 

Of  courtesy  to  turn  him  back ; 
And  by  iiis  order  I,  your  guide. 
Must  Icxlging  fit  and  fair  provi(le 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  timo  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

Tliongh  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Ix>rd  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his' place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain  ; 
Strict  was  the  Lion -King's  command 
That  none  who  rode  in  Mannion's   band 

Should  sever  from  the  train. 
**  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  I^'idy  Heron's  witching  eyes : " 
To  Marchmount  thiLs  afmrt  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  deirline, 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle    cn>wns    the 
bank ; 
F\>r  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  hnlging  meet  for  Marmion *s  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne  ; 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  edd^,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose. 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  opf)Ose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 


Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  c<mrt 

Bui  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  tottereil  keep 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of    mouldering    shields    the    mystic 
sense, 

Scutcheons  of  honor  or  pretence. 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair. 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  ruined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired  below 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair-hewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And.  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More. 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 
May  trace  in  undulating  line 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  showed 
As  thnmgh  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 
But  yet 't  was  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  (mter  g^te. 
For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 
Hut  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

dame 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion  came ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 
Proffered  the  l)aron's  rein  to  hold  : 
For  ea.ch  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  inarched  that  morning  with  their 

lord. 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 
On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 
Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  t 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun 

Dean. 
'T  was  a  brave  race  l^fore  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stained  their  fame. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  right  that  honor  claimi;, 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest ; — 
Such  the  command  of  Royal  James, 

Who  marshalled  then  his  land's  array, 

UiK)n  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 


upon  his  gathering  hoHt  hIii>ii1<<  pi-y, 
Till  full  preiured  was  t<vvty  t»iiiil 
To  lUHroh  HL^iunst  tlie  Engliiih  luutl. 
Here  while  tliey  dwelt.,  ilid  Liiidesay'ij 

Ori  oh«er  the  baroii's  moodier  fit : 
And.  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prise 
Liii'd    Marm ion's    powerful   mind   and 


It  chanoed,  aa  fell  the  second  night. 

Tliftt  on  the  b&ttleniuntH  tliey  walked, 
And  by  the  slowly  Tadiiig  light 

Of  varying  to|>ii!s  tulketl : 
And,  unaware,  the  lierald-bard 
Said  Murmion  might  bis  toilhavaaiiared 

In  travel  ting  bo  far. 
Fur  that  a  isnssonger  from  heaven 
In  vain  tt»  James  had  coiuwel  given 

Agaiaat  t1>e  En^ljali  war ; 
Atiil.  closer  quextionnd,  thus  h^  ti>ld 
A  tnle  which  ohroniolea  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  eurulied  : — 

SIB  DAVID  M^•DEaAY'S  TAI.E 

"  Of  III!  the  paIao«3  eo  fair. 

Built  fur  tl>e  royal  dwelliiig 
In  Sciitliind,  fur  beyond  c[tm|iare 


Hiiw  nweet  the  merry  linn 

Hmw  blithe  the  blafkbird'K  lay  t 
The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brnke. 
The  coot  divM  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  Eaddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

Til  see  all  nature  g»y. 
But  Jane  is  tu  nur  anvereign  dear 
The  hanviest  month  in  nil  the  year; 
Too  well  liiB  cauw  of  gi'ief  you  know, 
JuuA  eaw  his  father's  orsrthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitotn  who  could  bring 
The  |irincely  boy  ngniwt  his  king  ! 
Htill  in  his  conscience  burna  the  sting. 
1m  olHeM  M  RtriiaM  Lent 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 

-  When   laat    this  ruthful  month  was 

And  111  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

Whilu  for^is  rojnl  fntherlt  «.!.ul 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bolls  did  toll. 

The  bisliup  miMa  was  saying — 
Fur  now  the  year  brouglit  round  ogojn 
The  day  the  luckltms  king  whs  slain— 
In  Catherine's  aisle  tlie  niurutrcli  knelt. 
With  sackcloth  shirt  oud  iron  bolt, 


And  eves  with  sorrow  etreAuiing: 
Around  him  in  their  stnllii  of  state 
The  Thistle's  Knieht-Companions  sale, 

Their  banners  o  er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 
Bedeafened  with  tlie  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell,  J 

Through  the  stained  casement  gleacn 
ing  : 
Out  while  I  marked  wliat  next  befell 

It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  frotji  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
lu  axure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare. 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair.— < 
Now,  mock  me  not  when,  good  my  lordj 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word 
That  when  1  saw  nis  placid  gratre, 
Hia  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propped  the  Vii'^iu  in  her  faint, 

Tlie  loved  Apostle  John  ! 

"  He  stepped  before  the  monarch's  chair,  , 
Anil  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there,  "^ 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  bead,  nor  body,  bowed,  nor  bent, 

ri..|-    .111    ll.a    Aa*,h-    Uia   ni.n,    1.^     Icint 


In  a  low 


-but  n 


lid. 


Ko  thrilled  through  vein,  and  nerv 

'  My  mother  »ent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  si         . 
Janies  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware ;  J 

(i(«l  keep  thee  ;w  He  may  1 ' — 
The  wondering  monarch  seeuied  toseel^ 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raisi'd  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  passud  ; 
But.  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  1 

Ue  vanished  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glajices  but,  and  dies," 

While  Lindesay  told  hia  marvel  Strang! 

The  twilight  was  so  pale, 
He  marked  not  Mamiion's  color  change 

While  listening  to  llie  tale : 
But.  after  u  suspended  pauue. 
The  luiron  spoke  :  "  Of  llature's  lawB 


I 
I 


So  strung  I  lield  the  foroe. 
rtiAt  never  superhumun  cause 

Couli)  e'er  oontroi  their  onursa. 
And,  itiroe  daya  since,  had  Judged  four 

Was    but    tu    muke    yuur    guest    jour 

But  I  hare  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed. 
Wlial    niuclk  has    ohangsii  lay  sceptic 

And  made  ine  credit  au^Iit." — He  stiiyed, 
And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid, 
But.  by  that  strong  entotiuit  pi'esaed 
Wtiicji  prompts  ua  to  unload  our  breaal 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
Tu  Undeiay  did  At  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  bad  told. 

At  (iitloni,  to  his  train, 
Nougbt  of  l)ie  PaliH^r  says  he  tliere. 
And  nought  of  0>iisfainie  or  of  ClAre: 
The  tbuugbts  wliiuh  broke  his  sleep  lie 

To  mention  but  as  feverixh  dreams. 

**  In  VKin."  eaid  he.  "  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs  and  couched  my  head  ; 

Fantaelin  thoughts  returned. 
And,  by  tht^irwild  doniiriiori  led. 

Hf  heart  nit)iiu  lue  burned. 
Bo  acre  was  tlie  delirious  ^on'l. 
I  tuck  my  steed  and  forth  I  I'ode, 
And,  as  the  aioon   shonu   bright  and 

Soon  reaobed  the  nanip  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrnni^e  1  passed  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugW  blew. 
M«thoiight  «n  ansirer  int-l  my  e^ir. — 
YH  wax  the  blant  so  low  and  dreur. 
S«  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  uvrn. 

"  Thus  judgiuK.  for  a  little  spaoa 
I  listened  ere  1  left  the  place. 

But  source  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  tbink  they  serva  me  true, 
When  sudden  in  the  vinn  I  view, 
In  furin  distinct  of  slmiw  «iid  hue, 

A  iiKtuiitwl  chauipioTi  rise. — 
Tve  fought,  Lord-Liou.  UJauy  a  day. 
In  »in^e  fight  and  nkixed  alTray, 
Aim!  wver,  I  myself  may  say, 

Have  borne  me  m  a  knight ; 
But  wh»n  this  unexpected  foe 
SatUDed  et«rting  from  thnicutC  belotv,— 
I  care  not  though  the  ttutli  i  show. — 

I  trembled  with  ntfright : 
Ai>d  M  I  placeU  in  reat  my  speai. 
Hr  hand  BO  slfHjik  for  vt-ry  fear, 

I  suanM  tiuuld  uouoli  it  right. 
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'■  Why  neod  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  f«ll ; — 
What  could  he    'gainst  the  shook   of 
b«U? 
I  I'Lilted  upon  the  plain. 
nigh   o'er  my  head    with   tbreateiiini; 

The  spectre  shook  Ills  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  : 
My  daEEled  eyes  I  upward  cast. — 
Not  owning  bell  itself  could  bluet 

Thi-ir  sight  like  whet  1  saw  I 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbenmstrook  ! — 
A  face  cuuld  never  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindiotive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  fact-  of  one  who,  flpd 
To  foreign  eUmte,  has  long  been  dead, — 

1  well  oelieve  the  last ; 
Viit  ne'er  from  visor  raised  did  stare 
A  liumnn  warrior  with  a  glurv 

So  grimly  and  eo  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  be  shook  the  blade  i 
But  wlieu  togoudBaintOBorgelpriived, 
—The  iirst  time  e'er  I  asked  his  aid,— 

Us  plunged  it  In  the  sliealh, 
,^iid.  on  his  coui'SPrmmiuling  light, 
lie  seemed  to  vauisli  from  uiy  aight : 
The    moonbeatu    di'ooped.   and   deepest 
night 

Slink  down  ujiou  the  heath.— 
'  T  tv(>re  long  to  Udl  what  cjiuse  I  have 

To  know  bis  face  that  met  ntP  there, 
Cnlleil  by  liis  hntreil  from  the  grave 

To  unuilier  upper  air  ; 
Peail  or  alive,  good  caimo  had  ho 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

Marvelled  Sir  Dovld  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  learned  in  story,  gnn  reouiuit 

Such  chance  had  happed  of  old, 
Wiieu  once,  near  Norhani,  Uiere   did 

fight 
A  flpeutre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scntti«h  kmgiit. 

With  Brian  Rulmer  bold. 
And  trained  hlin  iiigli  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  haptisujul  vow, 
■■  And  such  a  plmritom,  too,  't  is  said. 
With  Highland  broudswurU,  turge,  aud 
plaid. 

And  flngera  red  with  gore. 
Is  seen  in  Rothieuiurcufl  glade. 
Or  Hhere  the  sable  pine-treee  shiule 
Dark  Tomunluul.  aud  Aiichiuuilaid, 

iJromouchty,  or  Glenmora. 
And  yet,  wliat'ersuch  legends  say 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghoKt,  or  fay, 

On  mountttin,  tavox,  ur  plain. 
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Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within 
Or  harbor  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried, 

Then  pressed  Sir  David*s  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said  ; 
And  here  their  further  converse  stayed, 

Elach  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  tlie  rising  day. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Such  was  the  king's  command. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road, 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode  ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lure ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 

Blackford  !  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom  and  thorn  and  whin, 
A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose  on  breezes  thin 
Tlie  murmur  of  the  citv  crowd, 
And.  from  his  steeple  jiangling  loud. 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now.  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain  ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  i*emain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 

Since  Marmion  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  l)ent  so  brown  : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below, 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down. 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?    I  ween. 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checkered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town. 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 


Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green. 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  ea.stern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge 
To  furthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge. 
From  west  to  east,  f  i-om  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  m3rriads  up  the  mountain  come^ — 
The  horses'  tramp  and  tinkling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh, — 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance. 
While  frequent  flashed  from  shield  and 
lance 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  nres  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war  ; 
And    there    were    Borthwick's    Sisters 

Seven, 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omened  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

Nor  marked  they  less  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue. 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue. 
Broad,    narrow,     swallow-tailed,     and 

square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pencil,  bandrol,  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide  ; 
The    staff,    a    pine-tree,    strong    and 
straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 
Yet    bent    beneath     the     standard's 
weight, 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolled 
With  toil  the   huge   and   cumbrous 
fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where  in  proinl  Scotland's  royal  shield 
The  ruddy  lion  ramped  in  gold. 


m,  hf  8aint  Ueor^, 


viewed   the    laudscafie 
bright, 
i^wed  it  witli  a  cliiera  delJKht, 
pntll  trithin  him  burned  liis  tiwirt. 
,Lnd  lightnin);  from  liie  eye  did  part, 
L  As  on  the  l^ttle-dny  ; 
luch  giflnce  did  faloon  never  dart 

I  Whan  acoopinc  on  his  prey. 

Ml  1  well.  Lord-Lion,  hasl  Ihou  said, 
V  kine  trora  warliire  to  Uiesuude 

i  that  host 

It  power  inferani  nor  divine 

Mild  onue  to  peaop  my  soul  incline, 

P  I  had  diaim«d  their  armor's  ithine 

II  gloriouR  Inttle-Fray  1 " 
}Bw«red  the  burd.  ut  milder  mood  : 

•  Fair  Is  the  sight,— and  yet  'twere 

good 

Tlmtk 

blesserl. 
K  bettor  to  sit  stilt  at  r«Kt 
1  rise,  perchance  to  full.  " 

n  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed, 
r  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. ' 
n  Rated  with  the  martial  show 
kat  peopled  alt  the  plain  bblow: 
'e  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
id  mark  the  distant  city  ^low 
Vlth  gloomy  splendor  red  : 

)   the   smoke- wreii 111 s.    huge   and 
slow, 

i  r«und  her  sable  turrets  dun-, 
■ning  beaiiix  were  shed. 
d  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proiiil. 
that    whioh    streaks  a    thunder- 

lii"kv  irrniirip-nr  dothetl  the  liifight 
->llr  holds  its  state, 
■   li.pi'down. 

<  -y,  clnwand  high. 

it  uurLltuaid  Tiir,  with  purer  bliuee, 
bOehil 
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And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
A.nd  making  di-mi-volt  in  air. 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  would 

To  flght  for  such  a  land  < " 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see. 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repressed  his  glee. 

Thus  while  they  looked,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mjnglea  trump,  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  eackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky', 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  whiV  the  bells  with  distant  cliime 
Merrily  tolleii  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke  : 
"  Thus  clamor  Mtill  tlie  war-notes  when 
Tlie  kinK  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en, 
Or  to  baint  CiiUierine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  C^hapel  of  Saint  Rocque. 
To  you  they  apeak  of  martial  fame. 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 
Thrilline  in  Falkland- wood  a  the  air. 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare- 
But    strive     whioh     foremost     might 

To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

"  Nor  less,"  lie  said,  '*  when  looking  forth 
1  ^iew  yon  Emnrens  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne. 
Her  palaoe'M  imperial  tiowers, 
ller  castlu,  proof  to  liostile  jNiwers, 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  Ipss.''  he  said,  ■'  I  moan 
To    think   what    woe    mischance    may 

And  how  these  merry  bells  mav  ring 
The  death-dir^c  of  our  gallant  Ktng, 

Or  with  their  larum  call 
The  hurghers  forth  to  walch  and  wiinl. 
'(iuiijst     Southern    sack    and    Arte     to 

Dun-Rdin's  loaguered  wall. — 
Biitn      '  '       ■' 

Drear 

L 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  £ 
He  lireakN  the  champion's  spear   and 
shield  : 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say. 
When  joins  yon  host  )n  deadly  stowre. 
That  l.nghiud's  dames  must  we»p   in 

Her  monks  the  deaLh-mass  sing; 
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For  never  saw*8t  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  made  a  stay, — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 

CANTO  FIFTH 

THE   COURT 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made — 
So  Lindesay  Dade — the  palisade 

That  closed  tlie  tented  ground  ; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare, 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes  ; 
Such   length    of  shafts,    such    mighty 

bows. 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought, 
And  little  deemed  tlieir  force  to  feel 
Through  links  of  mail  and  plates  of  steel 
When,  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 

Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through. 
And  much  he  marvelled  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band  ; 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  t)attle-axe  and  s]>ear. 
Young  knights   and  squires,  a  lighter 

train. 
Practised  their  charges  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

FCach  warlike  feat  to  show. 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  curvet,  that  not  m  vain 
The  sword -sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman*s  casque  below 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed  on  foot  with  faces  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight : 
But    burnished    were    tlieir    corselets 

bright, 
Their  brigantines  and  gorgets  light 


Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dressed 
In  his  steel- jack,  a  swarthy  Test, 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back — a  slender  store — 
His  forty  days*  provision  bore» 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seemed  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loath  to  leave  his  cottage  dear 

And  march  to  foreign  strand. 
Or  musing  wlio  would  guide  his  steer 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie  ; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs  who,  scorning  danger's  name 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 
Their  valor  like  li^ht  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

Not  so  the  Borderer : — bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease  ; 
Nor  harp  nor  pipe  his  ear  could  please 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light-armed  pricker  plied  his  trade, — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  ; 
I^et  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers,    to   guard    their    townships, 
bleed. 

But  war's  the  Borderers'  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night, 

O'er  mountain,  moss  and  moor  ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  passed 

by. 
I^ooked  on  at  first  with  careless  eye, 
Nor   marvelled    aught,  well    taught  to 

know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  lord  arraved 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade, 
Piaeh  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

*'  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there  I 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward 
ride? 


!  could  we  but  on  Borilor  Kfd*. 
r  Ensedale  glen,  ur  Liddell's  tide. 
Beaut  ft  prize  ho  fair  ! 
iat  fangleea  Lion,  too,  their  guide, 
^ht  otmnoe  to  Iohb  hia  glisterinK  liide : 
town  Haudlin  uf  tliat  doublet  pied 
"Tould  make  u  klrile  mre." 


^u«t 

■I 

looli 


e  of  n 
■Ju«t  than  the  chiefs  their  tribea  army eii , 
id  wild  and  gamh  serablanue  made 
-  ohtHilcered  trews  and  Imlted  plaiil. 

vurj'ing  notes  the  war-pipes  btayed 
_    every  varying  clan, 
'ild  thrangli  their  red  or  sahle  hair 
voiced  out  their  eyes  with  savage  stare 
On  Mnrmioii  as  he  passed  : 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  hare : 
Their   frnuie   was    sinewy,   short,    and 

And  Iiardened  to  the  blast  ; 
Of  laller  raoe,  the  chiefs  they  own 
AVere  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red^leer's  undressed  liide 


tck    from    their  shoulders  hung   th 

pbroadswurd  of  unwieldy  length, 
Kdngger  proved  for  edge  and  streiigtii 
k  studded  large  tliey  wore, 
~  1  quivers,  tews,  and  shafts. 


ohi 


but, 


i  was  the  shaft  nnd  weak  the  bow 
'a  that  which  England  boiv. 
«  Ixles-men  cavried  at  their  bticks 
le  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
^  wy  rained  a  wild  and  wondering  t-ry. 
A«  with  lits  guide  rode  Harinton  by,  ' 
Liud  urere  tAeir  clanioriug  toiiguoa,  as 

TliF  ctariging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen 
■ill!,  with  their  cries  dincordaut  mixed. 
ninljlBd  uid  yelled  the  pipes  betwixt. 

s  through  tliH  S(»ittiBh  camp  they 

U<i1  nnohcU  the  city  gate  at  lost, 
Fh«re  all  around,  li  wikkef  ul  guard, 
Ptffitsl  burghers  hopt  tht-ir  watch  and 
^     ward. 

Fsll  lutii  they  CAuae  of  jeftloua  fenr, 
VlUfn  lav  ftncamped  in  Held  so  near 
""•BordersraniJ  the  Mountaineer, 
u  thmugb  the  bustling  striate  lh«y  go. 
Ui  *«*  liive  with  martial  show ; 
Ut  cr^ry  turn  with  dinning  clang 


The  armorer's  anvil  clauhed  and  runic. 
Or  toiled  the  swarthy  smith  lo  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charter's  heel. 
Or  axe  or  falchion  to  the  aide 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied, 
Huge,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying 

Through  street  and  lane  aud  market- 
Bore  lance  or  casciue  or  sword  : 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Iiesn.ribed  each  ncw-oome  lord. 

Discussed  his  lineage.  t«ld  his  niiiiie, 

Hi4  following,  and  his  warlike  fame. 

The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 

Which    high   o'erlooked   tlie    crowded 

There  must  tht  baron  rest 
Till  pust  the  Imur  of  vea|ier  tide. 
.\iid  then  tu  Uoly-Uood  must  ride,— 

Hueh  «-»s  the  king's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Liun'H  care  asaigiis 
A  lianiiuet  rich  aiKl  costly  winea 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  : 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  snnoeeda, 
Tlie  baron  doiis  liis  peaceful  weeds, 
And  following    Xjindesuy  as   he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  giun. 

Old  Huly-Bood  rung  merrily 

That  uight  with   wnsaiiil.  mirth,  and 

glee: 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefH  of  tiuolIand'A  powur, 
Summuneil  Ui  spend  the  parting  hour  ; 
For  he  hod  chnrged  tliat  his  nri'ay 
Should  Btmthwurd  march  by  LM-eak  uf 

day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  nionaroh  aye 

The  banquet  and  titesong. 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light, 
The  nniakers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

Thf  revHl  loud  and  long. 
This  feiiat  oiitslione  hie  banauele  past ; 
It  was  his  blithest — And  his  lust. 
The  dazzling  lumps  from  gallery  gay 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing. 
There  ladies  touched  B  softer  string ; 
With  l.mg-eared  cup  find  motley  Test, 
The  licensed  fool  retnileil  his  jert  : 
His  magic  trioka  tlie  juggler  pliud  ; 
At  dice  and  draughte  the  gallunts  vied  i 
While  some,  in  close  recess  apart, 
Cdurteil  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 
Fcir  often  in  the  parting  hour 
Viclorious  Love  asserts  hi^  power 
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O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

Through  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and 

game 
The  king  to  great  Lord  Marmion  came. 
While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow, 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know, 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show, 
He  doffed  to  Marmion  bending  low 

His  broidered  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien  : 

His  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  piled. 

Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  marten  wild. 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled : 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's 

crown. 
The  thistle  brave  of  old  renown ; 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
DescendcKl  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet;  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  buttoTied  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne*er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size. 
For  feat  of  sti-ength  or  exercise 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  liis  stirrup  in  tlie  lists ; 
And,  oh  !  lie  had  that  merry  glance 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament  and  sue, — 
Suit  lightly  won  and  short  lived  jMiin, 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  lie  joyed  in  ban(|uet  bower  ; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  *t  was  often  strange 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change, 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If  in  a  sudden  turn  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  't  was  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rushed  with  double  glee 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry. 


Thus  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  fli^t. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside. 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o*er  hill  and  plain. 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway  ; 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  loi*d, 
Wlio  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own  ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquoise  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  him.  as  her  knight  and  love 

For  her  to  break  a  lance. 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish 

brand, 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  laud 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest, 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  councils  still  to  share. 
And  thus  for  both  he  madly  planned 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  t^-U, 
Nor  England's  fair  nor  France's  queen 
Were  worth  one  pearl -drop,  bright  and 
sheen, 

From  Margaret  s  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Quoon  Margaret,  who  in  Litli- 

gow's  bower 
All  lonely  siit  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 

And  weeps  the  weary  day 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil, — 
And  in  cjay  Iloly-R<.x>d  the  while 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Ui)on  the  haq:)  to  i>lay. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all. 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view  : 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  )ier  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring. 
And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did 
say 
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Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingl^  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung : — 

LOCHINVAR 

LADT  heron's  SONG 

Oh  !  young  Lochin  var  is  come  out  of  the 

west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed 

was  the  best ; 
And    save    his   good    broadsword    he 

weapons  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all 

alone. 
So  faithful  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in 

war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young 

Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake  and  he  stopped 
not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there 
was  none. 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netlierby  gate 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant 
came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in 
war 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Loch- 
invar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  tlie  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and 

brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand 

on  his  sword, — 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said 

never  a  word, — 

*  Oh !  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye 

in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord 
Lochinvar  ? ' — 

*  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit 

you  denied ; 
Ltfove  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ebbs 

like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love 

of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup 

of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in    Scotland    more 

lovelv  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young 

Lochinvar/ 


The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight 

took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw 

down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked 

up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in 

her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  motlier 

could  bar, — 

*  Now  tread  we  a  measure  I '  said  young 

Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her 

face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did 

grace  ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her 

father  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his 

bonnet  and  plume  ; 
And     the      bride-maidens     whispered 

*  Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with 

young  Lochinvar.' 

One  touch  to  her  hand  and  one  word  in 

her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and 

the  charger  stood  near  ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he 

swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he 

sprung  I 

*  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank, 

bush,  and  scaur ; 
They^U  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,* 
quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  *mong  Graemes  of 

the  Netherby  clan  ; 
Forsters,  Fen  wicks,  and  Musgraves,  they 

rode  and  they  ran : 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Can- 

nobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne*er  did 

they  see. 
So  daring  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in 

war, 
Have  ye  e*er  heard  of  gallant  like  young 

Lochinvar  ? 

Tlie  monarch  o*er  the  siren  hung. 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung  ; 
And,  pressing  closer  and  more  near. 
He  whisi^ered  pi-aises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied. 
And  ladies  winked  and  spoke  aside. 
The    witching     dame     to     Marmion 
threw 
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A  glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 
And  of  her  ro^al  concjuest  too 
A  real  or  feigned  disdain  : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes 
With    something    like    displea^d    sur- 
prise ; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment 

broad 
Which     Marmion*s     high    commission 

showed  : 
**  Our  Borders  sacked  by  mai^y  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liege-nien  robbed,**  he  said, 
**  On  dav  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  killed,  his  vessels  ta'eu — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood 
And  with  stern  eye  the  paeeant  viewed  ; 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,   when  his  blood  and  heart  were 

high. 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy, 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat. 
Princess  and  favorites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  tlie  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothweirs  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now  in  age  he  iiad  laid  down 
His  armor  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  bis  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire 
That  could  in  youth  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand  ; 
And  even  that  day  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  tlie  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

His  giant-form,  like  ruined  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawn v  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,   and  tall,   and  grim,   and 
gaunt. 

Seemed  o*er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower ; 
His  locks  and  l)eard  in  silver  grew, 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 


Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  stood, 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  : 
*'  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  star 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were  and  stem 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfarne, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  hold ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed, 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 

And,  I  bethink  me,  by  Saint  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta^en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  tbey  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Ck>chran's  soul  may  say.** 
And    with    the    slaughtered    favorite's 

name 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak. 
His  proud  heart  swelled  well-nigh  to 

break  ; 
He  turned  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart    could    not 
brook : 

**  Now,  by  the  Bruce*s  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  si)eech  forgive  ! 
For  sure  as  doth'  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  siiy  of  you, — 
Tliat  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender  and  more  true  ; 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — 
And,  while  the  king  liis  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whispered  to  the  king  aside  : 
**  Oh  !  let  such  teara  unwonted  plead 
For  resi)ite  short  from  dubious  deed  1 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  lier  sparrow  piart, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart ; 
But  woe  awaits  a  country  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  oh  I  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  !  " 
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Displeased    was  James   that    stranger 

viewed 
And  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 
*'  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that 

may,** 
Thus  did  the  fiery  monarch  say, 
**  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day  ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tarn  worth  in  his  castle-hall.** — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 
And  answered  grave  the  royal  vaunt : 
**  Much  honored  were  my  humble  home. 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come  ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archei*s  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood, 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep, 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  s()ent. 
Ere  Scotland's  king  shall  crass  the  Trent : 
Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you 

may !  **— 
The  monarch  lightly  tui*ned  away, 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  Ciill, 
**  Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall !  a  hall !  ** 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly  : 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order, 
Kung  out '  Blue  Bonnets  o*er  the  Border.* 

Leave  we  these  revels  now  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  l)efell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sailed  agtiin 
To  Whitby,  *bv  a  Scot  was  ta*en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide, 

And  soon  by  his  command 
Were  gently  summoned  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 
As  escort  honored,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  Englisli  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o*er. 
Nor    knew    which    Saint    she    should 

implore ; 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  feared  Lord  Marmion  *8  niooil. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt  I 
The  sword  that  hung  in  Marmion*s  belt 

Had  drunk  De  Wirton*s  blood. 
Unwittingly  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby*B  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  ; 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 


Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
Tiiey  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

Their  lodp^ing,  so  the  king  assigned, 
To  Marmion'sas  their  guardian,  joined  ; 
And  thus  it  fell  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  abbess'  eye, 

Who  warned  him  by  a  scroll 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal 
That  much  concerned  the  Church's  weal 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet 
Within  an  open  balcony, 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch  and  high 

Above  the  stately  street. 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

At  night  in  secret  there  they  came, 

The  Palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 

The  moon  amone  the  clouds  rode  high. 

And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky, 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade  ; 
There  on  their  brows  the    moonbeam 

broke 
Through  the  faint    wreaths  of  silvery 
smoke. 

And  on  the  casements  played. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 

Save  torches  gliding  far. 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  ab))ess  cliose, 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

*•  O  holy  Palmer  I  '*  slie  began, — 
**  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Wliere  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found, — 
For  his  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love,— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  wooed 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster*s  blood  ; — 
Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ; — 
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And  once,  ^heii  jealous  rage  was  high, 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And    had   made    league    with   Martin 

Swart 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part. 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield*s  plain, — 
And  down  he   threw   his   glove.    Tlie 

thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known, 
And    that   between   them   then   there 

went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  returned, 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burned  ! 
For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claimed  disloyal  aid 
And    proved   King   Henry's  cause  be- 
trayed. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He    strove    to    clear    by     spear    and 

shield ; — 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  are  His  w^ays  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved, 
Perchance     in     prayer     or     faith     he 

swerved, 
Else  how  could  guiltless  chanipion  quail, 
Or  Ikow  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

**  His'squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomed  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  owned  in  vain 
That  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drenched  him    with    a    beverage 
rare  ; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 
W^ho,  rather  than  wed  Marmion. 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  jiaths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne'er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled  ; 
On]  V  one  trace  of  earthly  stain, 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 
She  cherishas  a  sorrow  vain, 

And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage  :  — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  : 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 


In  mea^lows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadlv  sin. 
Her  temple  spoiled  before  mine  eyes* 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win  ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn, 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

'*  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  ! 
For  mark :  when  Wilton  was  betrayed, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
Oh  !  shame  and  horror  to  l>e  said  I 

She  was — a  perjured  nun  I 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land  like  her 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Mar m ion's  paramour — 
For  such  vile  thing    she    was — should 
scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour  ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honor's  stain. 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retained 

f^ch  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal^ 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned. 

Through  sinners'  perfidy  impure, 

Her  house's  glory  to  secure 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

**  T  were  long  and  needless  here  to  tell 
How  to  my  hand  tltese  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  true  I 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ? — 

0  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay ! — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer : 
I  give  this  packet  to  tliy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare  ; 

And  oh  I  with  cautious  speed 


To  Wnlsey'a  hand  the  ptkpers  btiog, 
Tlutt  lie  may  show  them  u>  tlxi  king : 

ind  for  thy  wetl'0arii«d  iiieBcl. 
Tlioii  holy  man.  at  Whitby's  siirioe 
iomkly  mass  shBlUiUl  lie  thine 

While  primt  cwn  aing  and  reml. — 
Wlai  aiTst  thou 'f— .S[«:ik  !  "—For  as  lie 

took 
TIm  chiirfiie  a  Strang  emutiun  sliook 

Hit  frame,  and  ere  reply 
Ibrj  heard  a  Taint  jet  shHIly  tone, 
Like  distant  vUrion  Tcebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die : 
itiil  loud  the  abbess  shrieked  in  tear. 
"8»int  Withold.  mve  lu !— What  is  here  ; 

Look  at  Ton  City  CrfiHB ! 
SKun  its  uattled  tower  appear 
Pbntoms,  that  sculnhpoim  seem  to  rear 

And  blasooed  Iwiiners  loss  ! " — 

Duo-Ediii's  Cross,  a  pillured  stone, 

Hew  on  a  turret  oclngcm  ; — 

But  now  ia  razed  tliat  monuiueut. 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 
ind  Toic«  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  elorioiu  trumpet-clang. 
Oil  I  be  his  tuwb  as  leail  to  lead 
Ifpoa  its  dull  destroyers  liead ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said. — 
Tbtn  00  its  iMttlemeuts  they  saw 
*  tidioD,  pnHsiiig  Nature's  law, 

SUange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  : 
Iritm  that  seemed  lo  rise  an>l  die. 
Oiweraiid  sign,  advant'e  and  lly. 
While  nought  ootifirmed  could  ciir  or  eye 

DItcem  of  sound  or  mien. 
TAdtj'kly  did  it  seem  as  there 
^nlds  and  pursuivants  preimre, 
Wiifa  trumpet  aound  and  bliizoii  fair, 

A  roiDmona  to  proclaim  : 
Bil  iniiiatinct  the  pngeant  pmu>l. 
Aitvicy  forms  of  midnight  ckiiiil 
When  flin)^  the  moon  upon  her  ^liruud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  name : 
It  flit*,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  luiid. 
Fwai  midmost  of  th#  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  SI 


ScMUsb  or  foreigner,  give  ear  1 
Aibjeuts  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
Al  hi*  tribunal  to  appear 
I  mmnion  one  and  all : 
Idte  *ou  by  «soh  deadly  sin 
tlikteW  hathsoiled  your  hearts  n-lthin  ; 
1  oit«  you  by  each  brutal  lust 
in**  e*r  defiled  your  earthly  dust.— 
~f  wntb,  by  pride,  by  fear. 


TT  US 

By  Diicli  u'erniastering  passion's  tune. 
By  the  dark  anive  and  dying  groan  I 
V.'heii  forty  aaya  are  paiiiied  and  gone, 
I  rite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne 

To  answer  a"nd  appear." — 
Then  thundered  foi-th  a  roll  of  uameb  :— 
The  Brst  was  thine,  unliappy  Jatnes  I 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford.  OleDcairn,  Montroae,  ArgyLe, 
Ross,  ButhwuU,  Forbes.  Luaiiox.  Lyle. — 
^Vlly  should  I  ttU  their  ee|iamte  style  ? 

Sa^'li  uhief  of  birth  and  fume. 
Of  Lowland.  Highland,  Border.  Isle-. 
Foredoomed  to  Floddeu's  damage  pile. 

Wai>  cit«d  there  by  name  : 
And  Miivmiiiii,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterwaril.  and  8crivelbaye  : 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberlpy, 
The    self-aanie    thundering     voice    did 

But  tliun  anolher  spoke : 
'■  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny 
And  thine  infernal  lord  def^. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

Who  burnt  the  sinnar's  yoke," 
At  tliat  dread  accent,  with  a  st^ream, 
i'Hrted  the  pageant  tike  a  dream. 

The  sutnmoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  abbess  fell, 
And  fast,  and  fast,  hsr  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  etartUd  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
H]w  niark>jd  not.  at  the  soen»  aghast. 
Wlmt  time  or  how  the  Palmer  passed. 

Shift    we   the    scene.— The  oonip  doth 

Dun-Bdin's  streets  oxe  empty  now. 
Bave  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow. 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
Tlie  KHiy-haired  hire,  with  pious  care, 
T<i  l■1lJl|^el.4  mill  to  shrines  re|iair. — 
Wliere  i.sihe  I'lilmemow?  and  where 
The  r.hl>H«''.  Miiiniion,  and  Clare!— 
B..l(i  llougla^!  (<,  TrtnUllon  fair 

Tln-y  journey  in  thy  uliarge  : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  bin  right  hand. 
The  Piilmer  still  was  with  the  band  : 
Angus,  like  Liad(>siiy.  <lid  command 

That  noibe  should  iiiam  at  large. 
But  in  thnt  I'ulmer's  altered  mien 
A  wondrous  chnngr  might  now  best^n  ; 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvpls  wrought  by  single  iinnd 
When  lifted  for  a  iniUve  land. 
And  still  looked  high,  as  if  lie  planned 

Some  de.'>|>«'rate  de«d  afar. 
His  courser  would  be  teed  and  stroke. 
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And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock, 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

Some  half -hour's  march  behind  there 
came, 
By  Eustace  governed  fair 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame, 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 
No  audieni^e  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 
Ever  he  feared  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 
And  safer 't  was,  he  thought, 
To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed, 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 
Aiid  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved, 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrou^it. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fanned  by  looks  and  sighs 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  longed  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land  : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon, 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honor's 

laws. 
If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

And  now,  when  close  at  Iiand  they   saw 
North  Berwick's  town  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  awJiile 
Before  a  venerable  pile 

Whose  turrets  viewed  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  i)eace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And    prayed    Saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honored  guest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
G  lad  was  the  abl)ess,  you  may  guess, 
And  thanked  the  Scottish  prioress  ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  1  ween. 
The  courteous  speech    that    passed    be- 
tween. 

O'erjoyed    tlie    nuns    their   palfreys 
leave  ; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said :   **  I  grieve. 


Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obeyed. 
And  l^larmion  and  the  Douglas  said 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  showed. 
Commanding  that  beneath  his  care 
Without  delay  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsman,  Lora  Fitz-Clare." 

The  startled  abbess  loud  exclaimed  ; 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed 
Grew  pale  as  death  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  deemed  she  heard  her  death-doom 

read. 
'*  Cheer  thee,  my  child  I "  the  abbess  said, 
**  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band.'* — 

**  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz  Eustace  said,  **  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus*  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And  when  we  move  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord, 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word, 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  ^ardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her  safe  and  free 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  six>ke,  and    blushed  with    earnest 

grace  ; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face. 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  I^ady  Abl>ess  loud  exclaimed 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved, 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prayed, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveighed. 
And  called  the  prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
"  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
**  In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  ca^ 

fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  Hall." 

The  abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain. 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  of  st^ite  she  had, — 
Com|)osed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  headr 
And  *'  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said. 


k"  Thy  inasler,  IxiliI  anil  bml. 
wo  records  o(  liis  liouati  lurn  o'er. 
And.  wbeii  \\«  slmll  tliere  written  see 
""■    "      e  o(  lii8  own  anceBtry 

iUe  munks  fiirth  of  Coventry, 

1  liiin  hia  tale  explore  1 

"rsncing  in  niide  of  enrtlily  trust, 
'is  chtiri^r  liurle<I  liiin  to  tlie  dust, 
id,  by_  H  base  iilelwijin  thrust, 
b  died  his  band  iiefare. 
Bod  jildee  'twixt  Marmion  and  me  : 
^  in  H  utiief  of  hiijli  dugtue, 

cl  I  a  poor  reol  u»u. 
Ket  oft  iu  boly  writ  we  see 

•van  auuh  weuk  minister  as  uie 
J  the  oppressor  bruise ; 
FutChiUj  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
1  The  nii^hty  in  his  sin, 
fjid  Jn«l  thus,  and  Deborah  " — 
Here  lusty  Blount  broke  in  ; 

"'.X-Euataoe.  nemust  mikrcliourbniiil  : 

I  dJitoii  fire  tUe«l  wilt  tliou  stanil 

Kday,  irith  bonnet  in  thy  liarul, 
io  iMnr  the  tady  preaoh  ? 
[  this  good  light  1  if  thus  we  etay. 
~ld  Murinion  for  our  fond  deky 

Vill  B  liar  per  sermon  tench, 

bae,  doa  tiiy  cap  aud  mount  thy  horse  ; 

B  liame  mtut  patience  lake  perfurcu." 

InbtDit  n-e  then  to  foroe,"  said  Clare, 
"hit  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 
Jis  purposed  aim  tu  win  ; 
jl  him  take  living,  land,  and  life, 
■*  'o  be  MarmioiTs  wuddud  wifa 
._.j  W9r«  deadljT  ain  : 
d  tf  it  be  lh«  kmg's  decree 
it  I  iQiiat  flud  no  sanctuary 

KUio-t  inviolable  dome 

_       _  n  a  homicide  might  come 
And  Hafely  rest  Ids  head. 

_K>nfi:h  at  its  open  portals  stood, 

Ibinfting  to  jMiur  furlh  bloud  for  blood. 

'*"  e  kinsmen  of  the  dead, 
__  we  Hflylum  in  my  own 
Against  the  dreaded  hour, — 
%w,  a  sili-iit.  and  a  lone. 
KThvre  king*  Imve  little  power. 
9  victim  is  before  me  lliere,^ 
,_    .  r,  your  blessing,  ami  in  prayer 
■Bf-RiMr  your  unhappy  Claris ! 
Bd  weeps  the  abbess,  and  livstowa 
tiai  blessings  mtuiy  a  one ; 
wnng  and  wniling  loud  urotie, 
nod  patient  Clare,  tiie  clamorous  woes 
Bf  every  Bimpln  nun, 
■  eyes  the  gentle  F.uHtacH  dried, 
A  aoaruE  rude  Blouot  the  aiglit  could 


Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And  by  encli  courteous  word  and  deed 

To  clieer  lit* c  strove  in  vain. 

But  scant  three  miles  thebandliadrode. 

\\  hen  y  er  a  1  e  gl  t  the    passed 
A    1   s    J  Ipn         '-p  hpfn  e  them  s\       ed 


And  «■  n  R    T9 

Tl  e  fo  r      d  h  «n  lose 

And  double  niouiiU  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Tl  I  rough    studded   gates,   an   eiitrauoe 
long. 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square ; 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  nnd  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projecte-l  far 
And  broke  its  linesquadrBngulnr. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
(Jr  pinnacle  that  sought  the  skv. 


Here  did  they  rest.— The  princely  care 
(•(  Douglas  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  I 

Or  why  thelidinija  say, 
Which  varying  to  Tnntallon  onrae. 
By  hurrying  po«ts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  bad 

Rtall.  and  Wark.  and  Ford ;  nnd  then, 

That  Norhani  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvelled  Marmion. 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  nionarcli'n  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland  ; 

But  whispered  news  there  came. 
That  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
.\nd  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  Jnnies  was  dallying  off  tlie  duj 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Cio  seek  thorn  Ulcere  nnd  see  ; 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
(hi  (hat  high  ridge  liad  made  their  pust 

Which  frowns  o'er  Mlllfleld  Plain  : 
A  lid  that  limve  Surrey  many  a  band 
lltid  gathered  in  theHouihem  land. 
And  marched  into  Nortliumbcrlaod, 

Aud  camp  at  Wooler  tu'eu 
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Marraion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear : — 
'*  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid, 

When  such  a  field  is  near. 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  ; 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away  I 

The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 

Hath  bated  of  his  courtesy ; 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay : " 
Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 

CANTO  SIXTH 

THE  BATTLE 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanor,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas  fretted  Marmion  bold, 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar. 
And  hopes  were  none  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 
Where  England's  king  in  leaguer  lay. 
Before  decisive  battle-day, — 
While  these  things  were,  the  mournful 

Clare 
Did  in  the  dame's  devotions  share  ; 
For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  prayed 
To  Heaven  and  saints  her  sons  to  aid. 
And  with  short  interval  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  higli  baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  : 
Yet,  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer. 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

I  said  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky, 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling 

by. 

Above  the  rest  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield  ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood, 
riie  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 


A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign. 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement ; 

The  billows  burst  in  ceaseless  flow 

Upon  the  pi-ecipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works   and    walls    were  strongly 

manned ; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side : 
The  steepy  rock  and  frantic  tide 
Approach  of  human  step  denied, 
And  thus  these  lines  ana  ramparts  rude 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry. 
Or  slow,  like   noontide    ghost,    would 

glide 
Along  the  dark-gray  bulwarks'  side, 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff  and  swelling  main 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane,— 
A  home  she  ne^r  might  see  again  ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown  : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks  with  sunny  glow 
Again  adorned  her  brow  of  snow  ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders  round 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground  ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a  cross  with  ruby  stone  ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  liand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound  and  broidered  o'er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressed, 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breasti 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her  at  distance  gliding  slow. 
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And  did  by  Mary  swear 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  miKht  have  been, 
Or  in  romance  some  spell-bound  queen, 
For  ne*er  in  work-day  world  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide 
It  chanced  a  eliding  sail  she  spied, 
And  sighing  thought — **  The  abbess  there 
Perchance  does  to  her  home  repair  ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty  free 
WalKS  hand  in  hand  with  Charity, 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision  and  deep  mystery, — 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiline  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
Oh  I  whereiore  to  my  duller  eye 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny  ? 
Was  it  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him   that    taught  them  first  to 

glow? 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew 
To  nay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
Ana  well  could   brook  the  mild  com- 
mand 
That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 
How  different  now,  condemned  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride  I — 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn  ere  long 
Tliat  constant  mind  and  hate  of  wrong 
Descended  to  a  feeble  g^rl 
From  Red  de  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl ; 
Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak, 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

**  Bat    see !  — what   makes   this  armor 
here  ?  "— 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corselet,  helm  ;  slie  viewed  them 

near. — 
*'The  breastplate  pierced  ! — Ay,  much  I 

fear, 
"^eak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's 

spear 
^at  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
'Hius  Wilton  I  Oh  I  not  coi-slet's  ward, 
^ot  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Oould  be  thy  manly  bosotn's  guard 

On  yon  disastrous  day  ! " — 
^e  raised  her  eves  in  mournful  mood, — 
*^ilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
*^  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost, 
'Or  every  youthful  grace  was  lost, 


And  joy  unwonted  and  surprise 

Gave     their    strange    wilduess  to    his 

eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skillful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade : 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  ioy  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  nope  that  paints  the  future  fair 

Their  varying  hues  displayed  ; 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blend* 

ing. 
Till  all  fatigued  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said, 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayed. 
And  modest  blush,  and  burstmg  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  ; — 

DB  WILTON'S  HI8T0BT 

'*  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Tlience  dragged, — but  how  I   cannot 
know 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — remember'st  thou,  mv  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  man. 

When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said    we    would  make   a   matchless 
pair? — 
Meniats  and  friends  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed  — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head, 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care 
When  sense  returned  to  wake  despair 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  tlie  name  of  Clare. 
At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  arrayed 
Mv  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

1  journeyed  many  a  land, 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth. 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feared. 
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When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge  and  deeds  of  blood, 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  upreared. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said 

God  would  remove  him  soon  ; 
And  while  upon  his  dving  bed 

He  begged  of  me  a  boon — 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie, 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

'*  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta*en, 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound, 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 
That  I  had  perished  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true  ; 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress, 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 
And  trimmed   my    shaggy  beard  and 

head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  ^lass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide 
That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name  I — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange  : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell, 
But  in  my  bosom  mustered  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

**  A  word  of  vulgar  augury 
That  broke    from  me,  I  scarce  knew 
why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale, 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrowed  steel  and  mail 
And  weapons  from  his  sleeping  band  ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met  and  countered,  hand  to  hand, — 

He  fell  on  Gifford-moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, — 
Oh  !  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone. — 
Then  had  three  inches  of  mv  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  ven^^eance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  stayed  ; 

I  left  him  there  alone, — 
O  good  old  man  I  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save  : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 


Had  Whitby's  abbess  in  her  fear 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell 

That  broke  our  secret  speech— 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  played, 

A  tale  ofpeace  to  t^ch. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

**  Now  here  within  Tantallon  hold 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knieht. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armorer's  care 
Ere  morn  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls» 
But  ancient  armor  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,   priests,  and  graj-haiied 

men ; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen. 
And  now  I  watch  my  armor  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

**  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare  I 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there  : 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  baud. 
And  there  thy  kinsman  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  nieeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs  and  strung  by  toil. 
Once  more" — '*  O  Wilton  I  must  we  the  '^ 
Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  ? 
And  is  tliere  not  an  humble  glen 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Tliy  task  on  dale  and  moor? — 
That  reddening  brow  ! — too  well  I  kno"^ 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name  : 
Go  tlien  to  figlit !  Clare  bids  thee  go ! 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame, 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel 
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And  belt  tbee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  I " 

That  night  upon  the  rocks  and  bav 
The  midnight    moonbeam    slumbering 

lay. 
And  poured  its  silver  light  and  pure 
Through  loophole  and  through  embra- 
sure 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall : 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need  ;  tliough  seamed 

with  scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen  and  rochet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 
More  pleased  that  m  a  barbarous  age 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood. 
Doffed  his  furred  gown  and  sable  hood ; 
0*er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale 
He  wore  a  cap  and  sliirt  of  mail, 
And  leaned  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
which  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

He  seemed  as,  from  the  tonu>s  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day, 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array  ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels  ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt 
At  buckling  of  the  falcliion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried, 

He  once  had  found  untrue  ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 
**  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir  ! 


For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair» 

See  that  thou  fight." 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose, 
Said  :  **  Wilton  I  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble  ; 
For  He  who  honor  best  bestows 

May  give  thee  double." 
De  Wilton  sobbed,  for  sob  he  must : 
**  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  !  " 
**  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  '*  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield, 
Upon  them  bravel}'— do  thy  worst. 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first  I " 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band 
Beneath  the  I'oyal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide. 
Tlie  ancient  earl  with  stately  grace 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered  in  an  undertone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu : 

'*  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he 
said, 
'*  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  beiit*st. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  eju-l,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Dou)^las  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  ills  arms,  and  tlius  he  spoke  : — 
**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open  at  my  sovereign's  will 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like 

fire 
And  shook  his  veiy  frame  for  ire, 
And—**  This  to  me ! "  he  said, 
•*  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
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May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  uiate  ; 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  tliy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  tliy  vassals  near, — 
Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword, — 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defled ! 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Anpis,  thou  hast  lied  !  '* 
On  the  earPs  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — **  And  darest  thou 

then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

Tlie  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And   hopest  thou  hence   unscathed   to 

go?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Both  well,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  warder, 
hoi 

Let  the  portcullis  fall, — ** 
Lord    Marmion  turned, — well    was    Iiis 

need, — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung  ; 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars  descending  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  alon^  the  drawbridge  flies 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 
Not  lighter  does  t)ie  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lakers  level  brim  : 
And   when  Lord  Marmion  reached   his 

band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  liis  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
**  Horse !  horse ! "  tlie  Douglas  cried,  "and 

chase !  " 
But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace  : 
*'  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
A  letter  forged  !  Saint  Jude  to  speed  ! 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ?  * 


>  Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
astonishment  and  consider  the  crime  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  thei)eriod,  I  have  to 
remind  him  of  the  numerous  lorgeries  (partly 
executed  hy  a  female  assistant )  devised  by 
Robert  of  Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the 
Countess  Matilda  ;  which,  being  detected,  occa- 
sioned his  flight  into  England,  and  proved  the 
remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable 
wars  in  France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  ex- 
pressly hired  by  Edward  IV.  to  forge  such  docu- 
ments as  might  appear  to  establish  the  claim  of 
fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  English 
monarchs.    (ScotVa  note.) 


At  first  in  heart  it  liked  ine  ill 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 
Tlianks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Grawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line ; 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
T  is  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried  : 
"  Bold  can  he  speak  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  triea." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

The  day  in  Marmion*s  journey  wore  ; 
Y'et,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  crossed  the  heightsof  Stanrig-moor, 
His  ti-oop  more  closely  there  he  scanned. 
And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band. 
'*  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
''  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day  ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." 
**In  what  ari-ay?"  said  Marmion  quick. 
**  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick  ; 
But  all  night  long  with  clink  and  bang 
Close  to  my  coucJi  did  hammers  clang ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  I'ang, 
And  from  a  loophole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  keep. 
Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air  ; 
Beneatli,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk  ; 
Last  nig] it  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  tlie  earl's  best  steed, 
A  niatcliless  horse,  though  something  old, 
Prompt  in  liis  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say 
The  earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day. 
But  he  j)referred  " — **  Nay.  Henry,  cease ! 
Tliou  sworn     liorse-courser,     hold    thy 

peac*'. — 
Eustace,  tliou  Uo;ir'st  a  brain — I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  soe  at  break  of  day  ?" — 

*'  In  brief,  my  lord,  wo  both  descried — 
For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side — 
The  Palmer  mount  and  outwards  ride 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed. 
All  sheathe<l  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  niurh  resembled  that  same  knights 
Sulxhied  liy  you  in  (^^tswold  figlit ; 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed." — 


T*b«  instant  tliat  ntE-EuBtaoe  spoke. 
A.    sii'Iden  light  on  Martnion  brolce  :~ 
■"    Ah'.  (Uirtard  fool,  to  reason  lost !" 
FX^  nmti«red  ;  "  T  was  nor  fav  nor  gliost 
I    raet  u|Kin  the  moonliKlit  wold. 
BiBt  living  man  of  earthly  mimlil. 

O  ilutage  blind  and  grosH ! 
UaK.d  I  but  rougbt  us  wont.  on«  thrust 
askit  Iftid  Oe  wiltun  in  the  dust, 

My  pftlh  no  more  to  nrom.— 
tlovk'  st»nd  we  now  ? — be  told  hja  tale 
To  Douiclaa.  and  with  M>iiie  avaiI  ; 

"T  wn.i  tli(^re(iire  gloomed  liis  ruj^Ki-d 

^yill  I^iirrey  dare  to  onterUiin 
'CS.thiitt  MiTtiiioii  chitrge  disproved  and 
vain  ? 
Mmnll  risk  of  tliat,  I  trow, 
V.=  r  (.'line's  aluirp  questions  mustt  slum, 
^{  ii>T  --"{ixntW  Oonatanoe  from  the  nun — 
Cl .  ■  '  ivji:ii  »  tant^led  wab  we  w«JlvB 
Wly-ri  lirsi  we  pmatise  todeoeivpt 
V  Fiiliuer  too  1 — no  wonder  why 
I   felt  rebuked  beneath  his  evo  ; 
I  tnlviht  liave  known  there  w«h  but  one 
Wliine  liiok  c»uld  quell  liord  Miirinioti." 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  Its  urged  to 

Hiitrouii,  and  reached  at  eve  the  Tweed, 
Where    Lennel's    convent    closed   their 

There  nnw  Is  left  but  one  fniil  sroh. 

Yrt  mnurn  thou  uoi  its  cplls ; 
'^11  tttne  a  fair  excliunge  hiis  made  : 
Hard  by.  In  hospitable  nliade 
iwvereiid  pilgrim  dwelW, 
Well  ■rortli  th*  wliole  Bt^mardiae  brood 
Jim  e'er  wore  snndal,  fnwk,  or  hood. 
■M  did  Saint  Bernard's  abl>i>r  thvre 
I'M  Miirmion  entertain  merit  fair, 
^lod^uK  fur  his  train  urid  CInre. 
■J«rt  morn  the  baron  climlied  the  tower. 
'"  ft»w  afar  the  8(.'i>tlish  jioiver. 

Enoaruped  on  Flodden  edge  ; 
||"  white  pftvilioDS  made  a  show 


'^ksTiumants  ut  the  winter 
,  ilona  the  duskv  ridee. 

I*a(  Ml 


The  skilful  Marmiou  well  could  know 
Tliey  watclted  the  motions  of  some  foe 
Who  trHvenied  ou  tha  plain  below. 

Even  so  it  was.  From  Flodden  ridge 
TheScotsbelield  the  English  host 
Leave  Biiruiore-woort,  fiioir   evening 

And   heedful   watched   them  an  they 
crossed 
The  Tin  by  Twisel  Bridge.! 

High  sight  il  in  and  hitughtv.  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  dedle ; 

Beneath  the  carerned  clift  they  fall, 

Bfiiiejith  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rofik,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn- tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing  : 

Troop  after  troop  their  Ixiiiners  rvui'- 
ing 
tlpon  the  eastern  bank  you  see ; 
Stdl  iKiiiriiig  down  the  rockv  den 

Wh<^re  flows  the  sullen  Till. 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wond  glen. 
hitnndnrda  on  standardly,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still, 
And  aweepiug  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 
.\.nd  ]ireBsing  on,  In  resHeless  mnrfli. 

To  gsin  the  opposing  hill, 
That  morn,  to  many  a  tnimpet  clang, 
Tivist'l  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang. 
And  miiny  n  chief  of  Inrth  ttiid  ninV. 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fnuntnin  drank, 
Thy  liawihorti  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Hwl  then  from  many  an  uxe  ite  doorn, 


sye 


looked:— at  length  his 


IDqunasI  movement  might  descry 
1    'tnild  the  shiftinc  lines  ; 
P^USoettish  ho«t  dmwn  out  appears, 

'M-ftaihing  on  the  hedge  ot  spears, 
•he  MSlem  sunbeam  shines, 

ui«^  front  now  deepening,  now  extend- 

Tliair  Aank  inolining,  wheeling,  bind- 
ing. 


Itloit  Jmbhw 

iu?p«iaibl«  position  on  tho  ridve  of  Ftodd«D-hi1t, 
»UB  uf  tlie  ImI  and  luwmt  einlneuceii  dclnclitJ 
fniiiillieririniOfClietliit.    Tlie  Till.  *  dunp  Had 

—  of  Iha  aih  Septcnibsr,   lim,  tjurrer 
in   ■   uurlbwHUtrly    dlrsvLlon.    snn 

;  I:'-  'the 
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Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between    him    and  Tweed's   southern 
strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails    the    vain    knight-errant's 

brand  ?— 
O  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  I 
Oh  I  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skilled  Bioice,  to  rule  the  fight 
And  cry,  **  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  I " 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And    Flodden     had     been     Bannock- 
bourne  ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gained  the  plain, 
Wheeling  their  march  and  circling  still 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hill. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  liigh, 
"  Hark  I  hark !  my  lord,an  English  drum! 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  !  Hap  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Ijord  Surrey's  o'er  tlie  Till ! — 
Yet  more !  yet  more  ! — how  fair  arrayed 
They  file  from  out  the  liawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armor  flashing  hi^h. 
Saint    George  might  waken    from  the 
dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
"Stint    in    thy    prate,"   quoth    Blount, 

**  thou  \lst  best. 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest."  — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmionsaid, 
**  This  instant  be  our  band  arrayed  ; 
Tlie  river  must  be  quickly  crossed. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry  while  the  battle  joins." 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Sc»arce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu, 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  liis  band  he  drew, 
And  muttered  as  the  flood  they  view, 


'*  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  olaw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw  ; 
Lord  Angus  may  the  aobot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.*' 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford  and  deep 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep. 

He  ventured  desperately  : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide 
Till  squire  or  groom  before  him  ride  ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per- 
force. 

The  southern  bank*  they  gain. 
Behind  them  straggling  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train  : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stayed, 
And  breatlied  his  steed,  his  men  arrayed, 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won, 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That  on  a  hillock  standing  lone 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host  for  deadly  fray  ; 
Their  marshalled   lines   stretched  east 
and  west. 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  passed 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  i-attle 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between. 
The     hillo<^k    gained.    Lord    MannioD 

stayed  : 
**  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

**  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarr}',  lovely  Clare : 
Oh  I  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer!— 
Thou  wilt  not  ? — well,  no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watcliful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  wecronnuer,  cruel  maid. 
My  8iK)ils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

\Vhen  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 


1P"n)ni  either  squire,  but  spurted  amain, 
j^  mi.  (lashiag  througli  tlie  battle-pUiii, 
His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

"  ~   The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  ray  life  I 

Weloome  to  danger's  hour  '.— 
Short  greeting  serves  in  lime  of  strife. — 
Thus  have  1  ning>^  luy  power: 
teU  will  rule  Ibis  uentral  host, 
Stout  Stanley  (routs  their  right, 
''aonscoilintand  the  vaward  post, 
With  BrJAti  Tuaaiall,  stsinlesa  koiglit ; 
[   'Lord  Doers,  with  lus  horsemen  light, 

Slinll  be  in  rearward  of  the  flglib, 
kJld  niocortliosa  thut  need  it  most. 
,   Now,  gallant  Uiirnuun,  well  1  know, 

Woulo  gladly  tu  th«  vungoard  go : 
Wmund,  the  Admiral,  TuiisUiU  tliere, 
Filli   tliee   their   oharge    nill    htithety 

riier«  flght  thiiiu  own  retainers  too 
*«neAth  Oe  Burg,  thy  steward  true." 
*  Thanbt,  noble  Surrey  1 "  fttai'ioion  said , 
P3"<ir  further  greeting  there  he  paid, 
dut.  ^rting  like  a  tJiuniJerlMlt. 
f  «nit  in  the  ranguard  made  a  halt, 

Wlifte  Buoh  a  shout  there  rose 

M  '*  Marmion  ',  Marmion  1 "  that  the  crj, 
Fp  Hodden  mountain  shrilling  high. 
SUrtlad  the  SooCtish  foes. 

lount  nad  ritx-Euataoe  rested  still 
l^iUi  Ijuly  CUre  upon  the  hill, 
Tl  which — for  far  the  day  was  spent*- 
'"«  westerQ  sunbeams  nuw  were  bent  : 
—  .  -je  Dry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
CSouIil  plain  their  distant  cornrajles  view  : 

%ct1y  t<t  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
^Tlnworlhy  offioe  here  to  slay  I 
^<i  hcijie  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
■R'lr-,;.  !  lookup— on  FlorlJen  bent 
I  '     ■  '  <ttKh  foe  has  fired  hia  teiit." 

I    -II  lien,  as  he  spoke. 
'  I"  :harp  ridgt^  of  the  kill, 

■■.I'  I  )vnvvard  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

VVn  urreiithed  in  sable  smokp. 

Volant9d  and  Taat,  and  rolling  far, 

Tliiw-loud  enveloped  Hcotland^^  trar 

Aaduwu  the  hill  they  broke  : 
w  martial  shout,  nor  minrtrel  tonp, 
innuunceil   their   march  ;    their    tread 

AtUmmooe  warning  tru 

Wtimnaa  stifled  hum. 
ToUEnjdand.  from  his  nx.. 

King  James  did  rushing 

8caro«  oould  they  hear  or  t 

j^ttil  at   weapon-point  they  close. 

oloM  ia  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 


nipet  blown, 

i-throne 


e  their  foe 
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With    sword-sway    and    with    lance'a 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  aud  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  tartli. 

And  fiends  in  upjier  air  : 
Oh  1  life  and  death  were  in  tlie  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their 

Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

At  length  the  fresiiening  western  blast 
Adide  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And  Ai'Nt  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears, 
A  nd  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  new, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  seamew. 
Thijii  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and 

far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  cliieftaius  brave 
Floatmg  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

But  nought  distinot  they  see  t 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  : 
Spears    shook     and     falchions    flashed 


Fell  England's 


v-flight  like  rt 


Wild  and  diaorderly 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  liigh 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion'a  falcon  fly  ; 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight, 

Although  against  them  come 
OF  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntly  and  with  Home. — 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  whOe. 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
Though  there  the  u-estera  mountaineer 
Rushnd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  large  aside. 
And  witii  both  hands  the  hrondsword 

■T  was  vain.— BntFortiioo.  on  the  right. 
With   flokle    smile    oheered    .Scotland's 

flglit. 
Then  fi-U  that  spotl'-ss  banner  while, 

Tlie  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Harmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  oattlo' jell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  I 
A  Home  t  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry : 
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Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  ; 
Advanced, — forced     back, — ^now     low, 
now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark*8  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear  : 
*'  By  heaven  and  all  its  saints  !    I  swear 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
Ana  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made  for  a  space  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree  rooted  from  the  ground 

It  sank  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too, — ^yet  stayed. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Bloodshot  his  eves,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  by  : 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 

Left  in  tliat  dreadful  hour  alone  : 
Percliance  her  reason  stoops  or  reels  ; 
Percliance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 
The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels  ; — 

She  onlv  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roared.  *'  Is  Wilton  there  ?  "— 

Thev  flv,  or,  maddened  bv  despair, 

Fight  but  to  die.—*'  Is  Wilton  there ?  '* 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  tlie  broken  brand  ; 
His  arms  where  smeared  with  blood  and 

sand. 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !  .  .  . 
Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said.  *'  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  si)ed. 
And  see  the  deep  out  on  his  head  t 


Gk)od-night  to  Marmion.'* — 
**  Unnurtured     Blount  1    thy   brawling 

cease: 
He     opes    his    eyes,"    said     Eustace; 

**  peace  I " 


w 


When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 

Around  gan  Marmion  wildly  store : 

**  Whereas  Harry  Blount?    Fito-Euntace 

where  ? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Redeem  my  pennon,— charge  again ! 
Cry,  *  Marmion  to  the  rescue  I  * — ^Vain ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  !— 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  Englarid's — fly. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring.— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie : 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  lifeblood  stains  tne  spotless  shield  : 
Edmund  is  down ;  my  life  is  reft ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire. — 
With  Chester  charge,  andXancaahire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice  ? — hence,  varlets !  fly ! — 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone-^io  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  amray, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmured,  '*  Is  there  none 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  biassed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst !  *' 


O  Woman  !  in  our  hours  of 

Uncertain,  (!oy,  and  hard  to  ph 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 

Wlien    pain    and    anguish    wring    the 

brows, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When  with  the  baron's  casque  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stof)i)e<l  her  by  the  runnel's  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where    shall    she    turn   ? — behold    her 
mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
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Where  water,  clear  as  diamond  spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 

DrinfK.  wean;,  pildtim.   Mnk.  anO. 

pin* 
for.  tbe.  Hind.  0oul.  ot,  Sfbi^l.  Oreij. 
Wbo.  built.  tbi0.  cro00.  anb.  well. 

She  liiled  the  helm  ami  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man.  whom  dutv  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fougiit. 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 
And,  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lave — 
**  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,*'  he  said, 
*'  Or   injured     Constance,    bathes    my 
head?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  spaoe,   few   words,   are  mine  to 

spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  I  ^ 

**  Alas!**  she  said,  **  the  while. — 
Oh  !  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal  I 

She— died  at  Holy  Isle."^'— 
Lord  Marmion  staited  from  the  ground 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound. 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide 
In  torrents  from  his  wounded  side. 
'*  Then  it  was  truth,"  he  said—**  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  I 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  di2ay  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.** 
Then  fainting  down  on  earth  ho  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labor  Clara  bound 

And    strove     to    stanch     the    gushing 

wound : 
The  monk  with  unavailing  cares 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

For  that  she  ever  sung. 
*•  In  the  lojft  battle  home  down  by  the  fly- 

ing. 


Where  mingles  trar'«  rattle  with  groans 
of  the  dying!** 

So  the  notes  rung. — 
**  Avoid  thee.  Fiend  I — with  cruel  hand 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  I— 
Oh  !  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  ; 

Oh  I  tliink  on  faith  and  bliss ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  pairing  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now    trebly    thundering    swelled    Uu 
gale. 

And  **  Stanley  I "  was  the  cry. — 
A  light  on  Marniion's  visage  spread, 

And  tired  his  glazing  eye  ; 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  tlie  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  **  Victory  ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  I    On,  Stanley, 


on 
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Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  des()erate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home?— 
Oh  !  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echo€^s  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
Wlien  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died  f 
Surh  blasts  might  warn  them,  not  in 

vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side 
Afar  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils  and  bleeds  and  dies 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — for  far  away. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sibyl's  Cross  the  plunderers  stra}'. — 
**  O  lady,"  cried  the  monk,  **  away  I " 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  leu  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  uTwn  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  Ens^lish  shafts  in  volleys  hailed. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed; 
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Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons 

sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging    knights  like  whirl- 
winds go, 
Though  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  ti^ht. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire   like 
knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well. 
Till  utter  darfcness  closed  her  wing 
0*er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain- waves  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  thrir  loss  his  foemen  know  ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest 

low. 
They  melted  from  the  fleld,  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds 
blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band 
Disordered  througli  lier  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  : 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden-*s  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  lejjjcMid.  tune,  and  song 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  tlie  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden'8  fatal  field. 
Where  shiverejl  was  fair  Scotland's  spear 

And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 

Day  dawns  \i]khi  the  mountain's  side. — 
There,  Scotland  !  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one ; 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  ; 
Nor  to  yon  Boijler  castle  high 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pil^rrim  to  his  laud 

May  yet  return  again. 


He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashnesB  wrought . 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain  : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brancU 
Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain. 
But  oh !  how  changed  sinoe  yon  blithe 

night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight 
Unto  my  tale  again. 

Short  is  my  tale : — Fits-Eustaoe'  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield^s  lofty  pile  ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  soutnem  aisle, 
A  tomb  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair 
Did  lon^  Lord  Marm ion's  image  bear. — 
Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
T  was  levelled  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took. 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint 

Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  I — 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  nicl&e. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair. 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the 

prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
Followed  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away  :** 
Sore  wounded,  Sibyl's  Cross  he  spied. 
And  dragged  him  to  its  foot,  and  died 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion*s  side. 
The  spoilei-s  sUipped  and    gashed   tlia 

slain. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mistaken: 
And  thus  in  tlie  proud  baron's  tomb 
Tiie  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

Less  easv  task  it  were  to  show 

Lord  Marniion's  nameless  grave  and  low 

They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay, 

But  every  mark  is  gone  :    . 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sibyl  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone  ; 
Hut  vet  froDi  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slnuler  springlet  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  luist  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  fiehl  descry  ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
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To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  tlie  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair. 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
Tliat    holds    the    bones    of    Marmion 

brave. — 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune  and  be  still. 
If  ever  in  temptation  strong 
Thou   left'st   the    right   path    for    the 

wrong, 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod 
Still  led  thee  further  from  the  road. 
Dread  thou  tosi)eak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  '*  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With    sword   in    hand,   for    England's 

right." 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight. 

That   when   brave  Surrey's  steed   was 

slain 
Twas  Wilton  moimted  him  again ; 
*Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hewed 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood  : 
Unnamed  by  Holinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 
That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again. 
And  chared  his  old  paternal  shield. 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said 
That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 
To  bless  fair  Clara^s  constancy  ; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state, — 
That  Wolsey's  voice  tlie  blessing  spoke. 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  passed  the  joke; 
That  blufif  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 
And    Katlierine's    hand    the   stocking 

threw ; 
And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day, 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say, 
In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 
'•  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  ! " 
November,  isoe—^annary,  isos. 
February  23,  1808. 

SOLDIER,    REST  I   THY    WARFARE 

O'ER 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  break- 
ing ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 


Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enclianted  hail, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champ- 
ing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stampmg. 

Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done  ; 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  I  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep !  tliy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying : 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steetl  lay  dying. 
Huntjiman.  rest !  thy  chase  is  done ; 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 
.     From  TJie  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1810. 

HAIL    TO     THE     CHIEF    WHO    IN 
TRIUMPH  ADVANCES ! 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 
vances ! 
Honored  and  blessed  be  the  ever-green 
Pine! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that 
glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our 
line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Oayly  to  bourgeon  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Higliland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  again. 
''  Roderigh    Vich    Alpine    dhu,   ho  I 
ieroe  ! " 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the 
fountain, 
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Blooniiiig   at   Beltnne.   in    winter   to 
fade  -. 
When  the  wliirlwind  lias  stripped  every 
leaf  on  tlie  mountain. 
The  ninre  aliall  Clan-Alpine   exult   in 
her  HhaJe. 
Moored  in  tlie  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Pinner  he  roots  him  the   ruder  it  blow  ; 
Menteilh     and    Breadalbaiie,    then 
Echo  his  praise  again, 
"  RotleriRh  Vii'h    Alpine    dhu.    hoi 

Proudly  our  pibroch  lias  thrilled  in  Glen 
Pruin, 
And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogsn 

Glen-Luss  nnd  Boss-<lliu.  they  are  aniuk- 

And  tlie    beat  of  Loch  Lomond  lie 
dead  «ti  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  nhall  lament  our  raid, 
Thinlc  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and 

will,  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-^Ien 

Sliake  when  they  hear  again. 
"  RiMlerigh  Vich    Alpine  dhu.    ho! 


Bow,  vaasaU.  row,  for  the   pride   of  the 

Highlands  ! 
Stretch  to  your  oars  for  tlie  ever-green 

Pine! 
O  tliat  the  rosebud  that  graces  yon  ia- 

Were   wreathed   in  a  garland   around 


The  hnnd  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  eani  tliat  are  hoary. 
But  tlie  voice  of  the  wee|>er 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rusliing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  ar@  seareet. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

Wlien  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 

Sage  counsel  in  cuuiber. 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Tliou  art  gone,  and  forever  I 

From  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lakt.  ] 

HARPOFTHENORTH.FAREWEU 

Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  ht| 

On  purple   peaks  a  deeper  shade  i 
"pending; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  UgU 
her  aparb, 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  a 

Itestiiue  thy  wixard  elm  1  the  fuuntit 
lending, 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  s 
b(  relay  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  natu 
blending. 
With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  a 
lea. 


him 
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O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem 
Honored  and  blessed  In  tiieir   sliadow 
might  grow  ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  friim  her  deepmosl  glen, 
"Roderigh    Vich     Alpine    dhu,    hoi 

F>om  Thf  Ladj/  of  the  Lake. 

CORONACH 

Hk  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Ijke  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 


Yet. oneeagain. farewell,  thou  1 
Harp! 
Yet,  once  again,   forgive  my  ta4 

And  litllereok  I  of  the  censure  sharp  J 
M.iy  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay.  ^ 

Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  < 
long  way. 
Through  secret  woes   the  world  1 
never  known. 
When    on  the    weary    night    dawn^ 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  dert 

That  I  o'orliveHUchwoes,  Enchantre 
Is  thine  own. 


I  Some  spirit  of  tlie  Air  has  wak^d  thy 

\s  now  a  8erB|)lt   bol<l,  witl>  touch  of 

T»  now    the  brush   of  Fairy's  frolic 
wing. 
R«oeding  now.  thp  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  anil  fainter  liown  tlia  rugged 


[ntaln  breezes  scarcely 


d  now  the 
bring 

I   A  wandering  witch-not^ofthedietant 
^       epell— 
And  now.  'tia  silent  all  1 — Enchantress. 
tAre  thee  wtit  I 
Conclusion  rif  Tliil  Lady  of  the  Lakr. 
BRIONALL  BANKS 

la  eoiupoalLinn  at  Italttba  SnoU  irnHs 
1    PP.IM  "t 

Fill  irk«-w 

Una  ot  tliem  In  n  IJtIls  diuli. 
•UDg,  CBlled  anil  enlLIIwI  AIIbd-b- 

BkioNALT^  banks  are  wild  nnri  fair, 
iod  GrTeta  woods  are  green, 
id  you  may  gather  garlunds  there 
Would  grace  a  Buromer  qiiepu. 
And  ns  1  rode  by  D»Iton-liali, 
Beneath  the  turrets  iilgh. 
maiden  on  the  ciistle  wall 

singing  merrily  j 
.  BrJKnall  banks  are  fresli  and  fair, 
,D(i  Or^ta  woods  ar«  greiin  : 
rMb«r  rove  with  Bdinund  there 
Wn  reign  our  Englinh  queen." 

"If,  maiden,  thou   wouldat  »-fnd   with 

To  leave  both  tow^r  and  ton  ti . 
■Ibou  ftrst  must  jnietis  whnt  life  lead  we 
^L^hnt  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 

"d  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

..IB  read  full  well  you  mar. 

hen  to  the  greenwood  Blis1tthouH|>e('d. 

&a  blithe  as  Queen  of  Ktay." 

It  sung  she.  "  Brignall  ba'nkB  ure  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 

frsther  rove  with  Edmund  there 
"l»n  reign  our  English  qurnn. 

Bread  you.  by  your  bugle  horn, 
VmL  by  your  palfrey  good, 
aA  you  for  a  ranger  bwoiti 
O  kMip  the  king's  greenwood." 
Pa  ranger,  lady,  winds  Kv  born, 
FAiid  't  in  at  peep  of  light  : 
Biblut  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 
KAiid  mine  at  dead  of  ntght." 
If 


M 


Vet  sung  she,  "  Brigiiiill  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  worids  are  gay  ; 
I  wuulil  I  weie  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  1 

"  With  burnished  brand  and  musketoon 

So  gallantly  you  oonie, 
I  readyou  tor  a  bold  dragoon. 

Tliat  li«t«  the  tuck  of  drum." 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

Nil  more  the  trumpet  bear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  hie  hum. 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
And  O.  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  be  gav. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  inaiilen  dare 

Would  reign  my  Quei-ri  of  May  t 

"  Maiden  1  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die  : 
TliB  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  Uie  mead 

Were  lietter  mate  than  1 1 
And  wlien  I'm  witli  my  comrades  met 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget. 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 
Yet  Brignall  banks  are  frenh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  wiHids  are  creen. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  suininer  queen.'' 

From  Rokehy.  1818. 

'  ALLEN-A-DALE 

ALLEN-a-D'ile  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
AlIen-ft-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning. 
Allen  a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the    spin- 

for    the 


Vet  Allen-aDale  baa  red    i 


Come,  read  me  my  riddle 

en  my  tale  1 
AndtellmetheoiaftofboldAllen-a'Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravenswortb    prtince§  in 

And  be  views  bis  domains  upon    Arkin- 

dale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net  and  the  lanri   for 

his  game. 
Thechaae  for  the  wild  aud  the  park  for 

the  tame : 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake  and  the  deer  at 

Are  le^s  free  to  Lord  Daore  than  Allen- 
a-Dale  I 

Atlen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 
Though  h{B  spur  be  ai  sharp  and  bii 
blade  be  aa  bright ; 


AUcii-a-UitIr  is  no  bnrnii  or  lord, 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeoniBo  will  dmw  atliiu 

Atid  the  1w«t  of  our  nobles    his    boiinet 

will  VBil. 

n  Stan  II I  ore  meets 


AIlen-ft-I);ile  t->  liis  wi.i.inB  is  pome  ; 
Tlie  mntliei'.  nlm  nsk«rl  of  iiis  lioiieeliolil 

ami  home: 
'•ThouRh  tlief-aslleor  Richmond  stand 

fair  on  the  liill. 
My  hftU."   ifunth    bold    AIIhi,    "  shows 

gnlUuter  still ; 
'Tie  tlie  blue  vault  cS  heuven.  with   its 

creBcent  8o  p.le 
And  with  nit  its  briKht  spangles  ! "  said 

Allen-aDalG. 

Tl)e  frtther  was   elcel  and  the  iiiother 

They  lifted  the  bti^h  and  tliey  bade  him 

he  gone : 
But  loud  on  the  morrow  their  wail   and 

theii-  ory : 
lie  littd  laiiglied  on    tile    lass    with   liia 

Imiiny  Mack  eye, 
And  she  fled  to  tha  forest  to  hearalove- 

And  the  voutli  it  wbs  told  bv  w»a  Alleii- 
a-dale  I 

From  liokfbff.  1813. 

HIE  AWAY.  HIE  AWAV 


Where  tlie  fountftina  glisten  ^it^uest. 
Where  the  laiiy-fern  sron-s  stronBent. 
Wheru  (he  iiiorDJng  deiv  lies  lon^eitt, 
■Where  Ihf  hiaok-cofk  sweeteet  alps  it. 


Hie  away,  hie  away. 

From  Waverley,  18H. 

TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE  I  EVEN  SO 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye  t  even  so, 
Mingle  sha< let  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope  and  f^ar  and  peiKre  itnd  strife. 
In  the  llireuU  of  liuiunii  life. 


Dimly  seen  thruugh  twili^cht  beading. 
Lci,  wlmt  varied  shapes  attending  1 


Passions  wild  and  follies  vain. 
Pleasures  booh  exchanged  for  pain  ; 
Doubt  and  jealousy  and  fear. 
In  the  niagia  dance  appear. 

Now  they  wax  and  now   they  dwi 
Wliirling  with  tlie  whirling  spindle, 
Twist  ye,  twine  ve  1  even  so 
Mingle  human  bllsa  and  woe. 

From  Guy  Mannering,  1615,1 

WHEHEFOl 


Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  tliua  with  earth  and  d»y  t 
From  the  body  piiss  away  ;— 

Hark  !  tlm  masa  is  uinging. 

Fram  thee  doff  thy  mortiO  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed. 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need  :— 
Hark  t  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Fear  not  snow-drift  driving  fast, 
Sleet  or  hail  or  levin  blast : 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thes  ftut. 
And  tha  sleep  he  on  thee  rost 

Tliat  shall  ue'er  know  waking. 

Hante  thee.  hant«  thee,  to  be  gone. 
KHrtli  flits  fHst,  and  time  draws  on,-f-  ' 
Uasp  thy  eas|i.  and  groan  thy  gronn, 
Day  IS  near  the  breaking. 
From  Oiiy  yfannering.  ' 

JOCK  O"  HAZELDEAN        ,, 

"  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide.  l«di«  f 

Why  weep  ye  hy  the  tide  ? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  re  sail  be  his  hr:de; 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  Been  " — 
But  a^e  she  loot  the  tenrs  down  Wj 

For  Jock  o'  HiiKeldean. 

"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  he  don«.  , 

And  dry  tlint  oheek  so  pale ; 
VoiinK  Frank  is  oliief  of  Erringtoa.  1 

Ann  lord  of  LauKley-dale  : 
His  Rt«p  ia  first  In  f>eacef  iil  ha*. 

His  sword  in  buttle  keen  "— 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  ilown  fatj 

For  Jock  o'  Hakeldean. 


I 


I 
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*'  A  chain  of  gold  jre  sail  not  lack, 
Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair ; 
Nor    mettled    hound,    nor    managed 
hawk. 
Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a\ 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen.'' — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 
For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide. 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair ; 
Tlie  priest   and  bridegroom  wait  tlie 
bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and 
ha* ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen ! 
She's  o*er  the  Border  and  awa' 

Wi*  Jock  o'  Hazeldean.  1816. 

PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

(Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  un interred, 

The  bride  at  the  altar  ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended  ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 


Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Ciist  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset !  1816. 

TIME 

**  Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall. 

Thou  aged  c^rle  so  stem  and  gray  ? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 

Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  ?  " 

**Know'st   thou   not  me?"   the   Deep 
Voice  cried : 

**  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  I 

**  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  awav  I 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

'*  Redeem   mine    hours — the    space    is 
brief — 
While  in  my  glass  the   sand-grains 
shiver. 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief. 
When  Time  and  thou  shalt  {wrt  for- 
ever !  " 

From  The  AtUiquary,  1816. 

CAVALIER  SONG 

And  wliat    though  winter  will   pinch 
severe 
Through  locks  of  gray  and  a  cloak 
that  's  old. 
Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier. 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade, 
And  years  will  break  the  strongest 
l)ow  ; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made. 
But  time  and  years  would  overthrow. 

From  Old  Mortality,  1816. 
CLARION 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  I 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glonous  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

From  Old  Mortality,  1816. 


BRITISH  POETS 


"It  VM  vhlle  stnigKllng  with  nuch  UnRUor, 


tlie  then  naknl  h(-it[li(DT«rliaAg<Dgth«  nortbern 
■till-  oC  the  CkuldsbMdt  LocVtrom  which  MeL- 
row  Abbey  tu  the  eutwnrd,  and  Iha  htlln  at  Et- 
(rlcK  Ud  Virrow  W  the  went,  lire  now  vlslbla 
over  a  wide  ranse  at  ru!h  •roxlIiuid.-Bll  the 
wnrk  at  Ihe  poet's  bauil."  LackhBrt'e  Lifr  at 
Scott.  Chapter  M. 

Tnc  sun  u|H)n  tlie  Weirdlaw  Hill 
III  Ettrirk'x  viile  is  sulking  sweet ; 

Tlie  westlanil  wind  is  huah  anil  stilt, 
Tlie  lake  li(-a  uleepiDg:  eX  my  feet. 

Yet  not  the  laD'IncApe  to  mine  eye 

Bears  tliosit  bright  hues  tliat  once  it 

Tliough  eveninf;  with  her  richest  dye 
Plnmeso'erthe  bills  of  Ettrick'ssliure. 

With  listless  louk  along  the  plain 
I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fune 
Of  Mrfroae  rise  in  ruined  pride. 

The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 
The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,   tlie 


Alii.4 !  the  wai'ped  and  broken  board. 
IIiiw  can  it  beiir  llio  painter's  dyi-  ? 
The  harp  of  stmined  and  tuneless I'hord, 

How  to  the  itunBtrel's  skill  reply  ? 
To  ni-liing  eyes  each  Intidaonpe  lowers, 
To   feverish   pulse    each    euk'    liiotvs 
vhlll ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden 'a  bowers 
Were  barren  as  this  niourland  liill. 
1817. 
'  PROUD  SUISIB 

Pkoui*  Haisie  is  in  tlie  woiid. 

Walking  Bi>  early  -. 
Sweet  Robin  sils  on  the  bush, 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me.  thou  bonny  bird. 

When  shall  1  mnrrv  me?" 
"  When  ail  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  7  " 
"  The  grKv-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 


"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  b 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

'  Welcome,  proud  lady.'" 

From  77ie  Heart  of  MUaoihian.  1818.  I 

TRUE  LOVE,  AN  THOU  BB  TRCKJ 

True-love,  an  thou  be  true. 
Thou  ha.st  ane  kittle  part  tc  play, 

For  fortune,  fashion,  fancy,  and  thoi 
Maun  strive  for  many  a  day. 

I've  kend  by  mony  a  friend's  tale, 
Far  better  by  this  heart  of  mine. 
What  time  and  change  of  fanuy  Bvait^fl 

A  Lriie  love-knot  to  untwin 
From  The  BriiU  of  Lammennoor,  1818.  1 

REBECCA'  a  HYMN 

When  Israel  of  the  Lord  beloved 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  oam*,! 
Her  fatheta'  God  before  her  moved,     '<fl 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flanis.1 
By  day.  along  the  astonished  landi 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  niglit,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sand 

Returned  the  flery  column's  gloi 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praiaa. 
And    trump  and    timbrel   i 

And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  L 
With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  | 

No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 
Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lane  : 

Our  fatliera  would  not  know  Thy  xrttyt 
And  Thou  bast  left  tliem  to  their  o    ~ 

But  present  still,  though  now 
When  brightly  shines  the  proape 

Be  tboiijflits  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 
Ti>  temper  the  deceitful  ray  I  , 

Arid  O,  when  stoops  on  Judan's  pati) 
In    iihude     and    storm    the    f requi  ~ 


Our  hnrpa  we  left  by  Babel's  si 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  ecortr'? 
No  censer  round  our  nltar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  bom. 
nut  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  priw  i       _ 


SCOTT 


«6S 


/ 


A  coutrite  heart,  a  humble  thought. 
Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

From  Ivanhoe,  1818. 

BORDER  BALLAD 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 
Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward 
in  order? 
March,  march,  Kskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for 
the  border. 
Many  a  banner  spread. 
Flutters  above  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story, 
Mount  and  make  ready  then, 
Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scot- 
tish glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels 
are  grazing. 
Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and 
the  roe  ; 
C4>me  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is 
blazing. 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and 
the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding, 
War-steeds  are  bounding. 
Stand  to  your  arms  and  march  in  good 
order ; 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray. 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the 
the  Border. 

From  Tfie  Monastery,  1820. 

LIFE 

Youth  !  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now  ; 
I^rker  lip  and  darker  brow, 
Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien, 
*p  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen  : 
^^ou     must     now     brook     midnight 
^  watches, 

^"f^lce  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches ! 


'^ pa-  the  gambol  and  the  jest 
.C'^^u  wert  wont  to  love  the  best, 
,r****ver  follies  must  thou  follow, 
t  as  senseless,  false,  and  hollow. 

From  The  Abbot,  1820. 

COUNTY  GUY 

^Jl  Coun^  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 
M^J^tlte  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
^JjB  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

^he  bTMse  is  on  the  sea. 


The  lark  his  lay  who  thrilled  all  day 
Sits  hushed  his  partner  nigh: 

Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour, 
But  where  is  County  Guy? 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the 
shade. 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear : 
To  beauty  shy  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky  ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  wiiere  is  County  Guy  ? 

From  Quentin  Durward,  1823. 

BONNY  DUNDEE 

To  the  Ix>rd8  of  Convention  't  was  Clav- 

er'se  who  spoke, 
**  Ere  the  King's  crown  shall   fall  there 

are  crowns  to  be  broke ; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honor 

and  me. 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dun- 
<lee. 
Come  fill  up  my   cup,  cx>me  fill  up 

my  can. 
Come  saddle  your  horses  and  call  up 

your  men ; 
Come  open  the  West  Port  and  let 

me  gang  free. 
And  it  *8  room  for  the  boimets  of 
Bonny  Dundee ! " 

Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the 

street. 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums 

they  are  beat : 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  **  Just 

e'en  let  him  be. 
The  Gude  Town  ia  weel  quit  of  tliat  Deil 

of  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  et<;. 

As  he  rode  down  the  suncitified  bends  of 

the  Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her 

pow; 
But    the    young  plants  of  grace  they 

looked  couth ie  and  slee. 
Thinking    luck    to    thy     bonnet,    thou 

Bonny  Dundee  I 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grass- 
market  was  crammed, 

As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be 
hanged ; 
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There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was 

fear  in  each  e'e. 
As  they   watched   for  the  bonnets  of 

Bonny  Dundee. 
Ck)me  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits 
and  had  spears. 

And   lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  cava- 
liers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads  and  the 
causeway  was  free, 

At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dun- 
dee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  spurred  to  the  foot  of  the  proud 

Castle  rock, 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly 

spoke ; 
'*  Let  Mons  Meg  and  lier  marrows  speak 

twa  words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

The  Oordon  demands  of  him  which  way 

he  goes  — 
**  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of 

Montrose ! 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear 

tidings  of  me. 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 
Come  1111  up  my  cup,  etc. 

**  There  are  liills  beyond  Pentland  and 
lands  beyond  Forth, 

If  there's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there's 
chiefs  in  the  North  ; 

There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thou- 
sand times  three. 

Will  cry  hoigh  I  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 
Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

**  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barkened 
bull-hide  ; 

There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles 
beside ; 

The  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel 
shall  flash  free, 

At  a  toss  of  the  boimet  of  Bonny  Dun- 
dee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 


''Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the 

rocks — 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I'll  couch  with  the 

fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst 

of  your  glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bomiet 

and  me ! " 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He    waved    his    proud    hand    and    the 

ti*umpets  were  blown. 
The  kettle-drums  clashed  and  the  horse- 
men rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravelston's  cliffs  and  on  Cler- 

miston's  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny 
Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up 

my  can, 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up 

the  men. 
Come  open  your  gates  and  let  me 

gae  free. 
For  it's   up    with    the    bonnets  of 
Bonny  Dundee  I 

December,  18S6.   1880. 
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HERE'S    A    HEALTH    TO    KINO 
CHARLES 

Bring  the  bowl  which  you  boast* 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim ; 
T  is  to  him  we  love  most, 

And  to  all  who  love  him. 
Brave  gallants,  stand  up. 

And  avaunt  ye,  base  carles  I 
Were  there  death  in  the  cup. 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Cliarles. 

Though  he  wanders  through  dangeni 

Unaided,  unknown. 
Dependent  on  stmn^ers. 

Estranged  from  his  own  ; 
Though  't  is  under  our  breath. 

Amidst  forfeits  and  perils. 
Here's  to  honor  and  faith. 

And  a  health  to  King  Charles  I 

Let  such  honors  abound 

As  the  time  can  afford, 
Tlie  knee  on  the  ground. 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword  ; 
But  the  time  shall  come  round 

When,  'mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Eaiki 
The  loud  trumpet  shall  sound. 

Here's  a  liealth  to  King  Charles  t 

From  Woodstock^  lOM. 
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LACHIN  Y  GAIR 

AWAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens 
of  roses  I 
In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow- 
flake  reposes. 
Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom 
and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  moun- 
tains, 
Round   their  white  summits  though 
elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  *stead  of  smooth- 
flowing  fountains, 
I  sigh  for  tlie  valley  of  dark  Loch  na 
CJarr. 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy 
wander'd ; 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was 
the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perish*d  my  memory 
ponder'd. 
As  daily  I  strode  through   the    pine- 
cover'd  glade ; 
I    sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's 
dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright 
polar  star ; 
For    fancy  was   cheer'd    by  traditional 
story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch 
na  Garr. 

**  Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  I  not  heard 
your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the 
gale?" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 
And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his   own 
Highland  vale. 
Round  Jjoch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy 
mist  gathers, 
Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car  : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my 
fatliers ; 
Tliey  dwell  in    the    tempests  of  dark 
Loch  na  Garr. 


**  Ill-starr*d,  though  braye,  did  no  visiooB 
foreboding 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your 
cause  ?  " 
Ah  I  were  you  destined  to  die  at  CuUoden, 
Victory  crown'd  not   your    fall  with 
applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthly 
slumber, 
You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of 
Braemar ; 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud 
number. 
Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch 
na  Garr. 

Years  have  roU'd  on,  Lochna  Garr,  since 
I  left  you. 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  yoa 
again: 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft 
you, 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion^ 
plain. 
England  !    thy  beauties   are   tame  and 
domestic 
To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  moun- 
tains afar : 
Oh  for  the    crags    that   are    wild   and 
majestic  I 
The  steep    frowning   glories   of  dark 
Loch  na  Garr.  1807.^ 

MAID  OP  ATHENS,  ERE  WE   PABT 

Zu7  fjovy  aag  ayanu 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart  t 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  I 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Zu7  fwVj  adc  ayairi), 

>The  dates  for  Byron^s  poems  ar«  nuula^ 
chiefly  from  the  very  full  accounts  of  their  wrg* 
in{?  and  publication  g^iven  in  the  notes  to  X*''' 
Coleridge's  splendid  edition. 
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By  those  treeses  unoonfined, 
\Voo*d  by  each  ^gean  wind  ; 
3jf  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks*  blooming  tinge  ; 
B^  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste  ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist  ; 
Bv^  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well  ; 
B^  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
Z(J9  unv,  adq  dyartd. 

Maid  of  Athens  !  I  am  gone : 

Think  of  me,  sweet!  when  alone. 

Though  I  fl  V  to  IstamboK 

Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul ; 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?  No  I 

Z<J7  MOV,  ad^  dyaKu,  1810,     1812. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD.  AS  YOUNG 

AND  FAIR 

**  Heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  veraarl 
quam  tui  meminisse  ! '' 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  retum'd  to  Earth  ! 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed 
And  o*er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
Tliat  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
•  Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou. 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the 
past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not 

Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 


The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine  ; 
The  sun  that   cheers,   the  storm  that 
lowers. 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep  ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine. 
That  all  those  charms  have  passed  away ; 
I    might  have   watch'd    through    long 
decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatchM 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untmiely  snatcird, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  ; 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day  ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade  ; 
The  night  that  followM  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade ; 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  passed. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished,  not  clecay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 
My  tears  niiglit  well  be  shed, 

To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keop 
One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 

To  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face. 

To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace. 
Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 

An(i  show  that  love,  however  vain. 

Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught  except  its  living  vears. 

February,  1812,     1812. 

WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED 

Whex  we  two  parted 
In  silence  ana  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 
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Pale  f^rew  thy  clieek  aud  oold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  liour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame : 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  it«  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o*er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years. 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

/  .  .  .  .  1816. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS 

A  TURKISH  TALE 

■  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  ho  blindly. 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. '*~Burns. 

CANTO  THE  FIRST 

Know  ye  the  land  where  tlie  cypress  and 

myrtle 
Are  emhlems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in 

their  clime  ? 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love 

of  the  turtle. 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to 

crime  ! 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Wliere  the  flowers   ever   blossom,   the 

beams  ever  shine : 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  op- 
pressed with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her 

bloom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of 

fruit, 


And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
is  mute : 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the 
hues  of  the  sky, 

In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may 
vie, 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in 
dye; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  nwes 
they  twine, 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 

T  is  the  clime  of  the  £^t ;  *t  is  the  land 
of  the  Sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  chil- 
dren have  done  ? 

Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  fare- 
well 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the 
tales  which  they  tell. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Appareird  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  Giaffir  sate  m  his  Divan  : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrajrs  to  standers  by 
The  mind  withm,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

"  Let  the    chamber  be    clear'd."— The 

train  disappear *d. — 
*'  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Harani 

guard." 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son. 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's 

award. 
**  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveiFd  !) 
Hence,    lead    my    daughter    from   her 

tower : 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour  : 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  1 " 

*'  Pacha  !  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 
Tlien  to  tlie  tower  had  ta'en  his  way, 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake* 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 
And  downcast  look'd  and  eentlv  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha^s  leet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 


"Futlipr!    for   tear   that  thou   sliouldnt 
!  chide 

«r  sialer,  or  liar  sable  guide. 
Ktutv—tot  the  fault.  ifCautt  Uiere  Iw, 
"^»s  intnci,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me^ 
*>  lorellly  the  moL'iiinK  slione, 

That—Jet  tbe  oM  »im  wear;  sleep — 
'  Owuld  not :  and  to  view  alone 

Tlie  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  noue  to  liHten  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  buut 

high 
Vere  trkaome — for  whate'et  my  mood, 
In  aooth  I  love  not  solitude  ; 
1  ou  Zuleika'«  slurubisr  broke. 
And.  »a  Lhou  Icouwest  thnt  fur  me 
Soon  ttima  the  Haraiu's  grating  key. 
E(*fore  tite  guardian  slaves  awoke 
Wh  Hi  the  cypress  grovtu  had  Hown, 
&.nd  miule  earth,  muiu.  snd  hcnven  our 


o  long 


B«ai  thy  Divan's  npproacTiing  \v 


Bol  lliere  Zuleika  waudera  yet— 
^»y,  Father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
'^''tlaone  can  pierr«  thiit  iseoret  bower 
t  tlione    who    watch    the    woman's 

it  a  Btare"— the  Paoha  said— 
la  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
(were  n  futber's  bo|>e  to  see 
Tftthnt  beseems  a  mnii  in  thne. 
Awheit  thintt  ami  ^jlioutd  bend  the 

Td  hurl  the  dart,  nnd  turb  the  sleed, 
_  1.  Oreek  in  soul  if  not  ui  oree.l, 
Mpore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
pwatcii  unfolding  rosea  blow, 
flow  Ihiii  you  orb.  «  hose  malin  glow 
L''Ii  admire, 
rl. log  of  his  11  re! 
'  (bisbattleiitFiit 
:>'i^emeal  rent : 
-^-,  .  "^i.-vmlMirs  wall 

BsW  th.-  ;ir-,j.g  of  Mos^^ow  full, 
'witrike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Agaioat  the  curs  of  Nuzaretli  I 
''''—Ini  thy  las  than  woman's  hand 

1 ■•  -  Matutt — not  the  brand. 

■ '       .1  t^iii  my  daughter  speed  ! 
( iliineowo  hpiiil  luke  heed — 
ki  oft  takes  wiug — 
:  von  bow — it  hatb  a  string  I  "    | 


ON  .73 

No  sound  from  Selim'a  lip  waa  heard. 

Ac  leut  tliBb  met  old  Uiaffir's  ear. 
Bill  every  frown  and  every  word 
PiHroed  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

■■Son   of    B,  slave  I — reproach'd    with 
fearl 

Those  gibee  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  I — and  tMo  my  sire  ?  " 

Thus  held    his    thoughts   their  dark 

And  glanues  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 
Flnsh  forth,  then  faintly  disappenr. 
Old  Giafflr  gaxed  upon  Ilia  sun 

And  started  ;  for  within  bis  eye 
He  rend  how  much  Ilia  wralh  hod  doofi; 
lie  snm  rebellion  there  begun : 

■■  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  ? 
I  iimrk  thep— and  1  know  thee  too ; 
Hut  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  nut  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  bad  manlier  Iriigth. 
And  if  thy  linnd  hod  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
AllMit  against  my  own  perchaQce." 

As  sneeringly  these  acoenta  fell, 
n^i  Selim's  eye  he  fleroely  gaied  ; 

Tliuteje  return'd  liim  glance  forgUnce 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  wati  raUed. 
Till  Gialllr's  quail'd  and  shrunk  as- 

And  why— he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy  : 
1  never  loved  bim  from  his  birth. 
And— but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scaruely  in  the  obttse  oould  cope 
Witli  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  iiiancontenila  for  fame  and  life — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tune: 
No — nor  tbe  blood  bo  near  my  own. 
That    blood — he    hath     not    heard — no 

I'll  watcli  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  m;  sight, 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  ftgbt — 
But  hiirk  i — I  hear  Znteika's  voioe  ; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear ; 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice  ; 

Oil!  more  than  er'n  her  mother  dear, 
^Vith  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  jiwt  cool'd  in  time  to  save— 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou  ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecoa'sshriue 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine. 

Who   blest   thy  birth   and  bless  thee 
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Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent 

smiling. 
Whose  image  then  was  stamp*d  upon 

her  mind — 
But  once  beguiPd — and  ever  more  be- 
guiling ; 
Dazzling,  as  that,  oh  !  too  transcendent 

vision 
To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber 

given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams 

Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Elarth  revived 

in  Heaven  ; 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  ; 
Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood 

wafts  above 
Was  she— the  daughter  of  that  rude  old 

Chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not 

of  grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words 

essay 
To  fix  one  si)ark  of  Beauty's  heavenly 

ray? 
Who  doth    not  feel,   until  his   failing 

si^ht 
Faints  into  dimness  wuth  its  own   de- 
light. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart 

confess 
Tlie  might,  the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
Such    was    Zuleiku,   such    around    her 

shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark*d  by  her 

alone — 
The  liglit  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
Tlie   mind,   the  Music  breathing   from 

lier  face. 
The   heart   whose  softness  liannonized 

the  whole. 
And  oh  I  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  l)ending 

Across  her  gently  budding  breast : 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  chisp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came — and  Giaflfir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  thougli  stern  could  ever  feel ; 
Affection  chained  her  to  that  heart ; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

**  Zuleika !  child  of  gentleness ! 
How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 


When  I  forget  my  own  distress. 
In  losing  what  I  love  so  ivell, 
To  bid  Uiee  with  another  dwell : 
Another  !  and  a  braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  mucli  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Bnough  tliat  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  deatk-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will : 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know: 
T  was  mine  to  teach  obedience  still— 
The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head  ; 

And  if  hor  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed. 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  U 
red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  lean  7 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  BEuslifulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  ! 
Whatever  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remember *d,  mark'd  it  not ; 
Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  hifr 
steed, 

Resigned  liis  gem-adorn'd  chibouque, 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

With  Maugrabee  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took. 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
Witli  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram  s  massy  doon. 

His  liead  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 
His  eve   look'd  o*er   the    dark   bloi 
water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban 'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt. 


ftti  Nubre  utrokv  I'islU  sliaiply  dwtit ; 

if  miii'lcM  tliK  jace  fin -darting  crotvd 
jrUi^Ard  tlieir  Ollitlis  wild  and  Iniiil— 
3e     thought     but    of    old    Giafflr'a 
daugliier  I 

No  word  fri>ra  SbIi'ii's  bosom  broke  ; 
Ooe  sigh  ZiilBik:i'8  thoiiglit  bespoki- : 
Still  ^itxfd  lie  through  (lie  luttice  grate. 
Pule.  mute,  and  mnurnriilly  sediit«. 
Tm  him  Zoleiha's  eye  wiis  I'uru'd 
But  little  from  Ilia  as|>ect  liiarii'd  ; 
Eciunl  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Hnr  hcftrt  confess'd  a  gentler  flume  : 
But  yet  that  heart, almni'd  or  weak. 
Slie  knew  not  why.  forbade  lo  apeak. 

^^t  speak  she  must — btit   wlien   essay  ? 

^^Towr  strange    ho   thus    should    turn 

■  thus  we  «'er  before  have  met : 
rtlius  shall  be  our  |i&rting  yet." 
^■e   p«ce>t  she  etowljf  ilirough  the 


■  Persian  Atlir-gurs  perfur 


■  plajfut  girl's  appeal  address'd, 
■eeded  o'er  hU  liosuiii  flew, 
pf  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

_»t,  flulleii  yet  7  it  imistiiol  bo — 
P  gsutia  Selim,  this  from  thee ! " 
,w  ip  curious  order  set 
fairest  flowera  of  easteiri  land^ 
laved  tbeui  onoe :  may  touoh  them 

ir'dbyZuleikn'ahaiKl." 
k  uhiMlsli  thought  viaa   luirdly  brea- 
^     thcd 

«  was  pluck'd  and  wrea- 
tbeil  1 
hoext  foni]  moment  aaw  her  seat 
ifairj  form  rit  Salini-sfeet: 
pli  rnso  to  onlm  my  bvoilier*B  carea 
hrwajtn  from  the  Bulhul  bears; 

Slo-night  he  will  prolong 
lim'a  enr  his  sweetest  boiir  : 
^  Ihouitli  his  note  in  somewhat  sad. 
1  try  for  once  a  strain   more  glivi, 
IiBome  faiiU  hope  hia    liher'il  lay 
^lingtlieaeglooiiky   thoughts  away, 

■hat  1  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 
JUy  then  I  am  initeed  ui)blo'<t : 
Kna  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 


And  know'st  tliou  not  who  lovea  thee 
beat? 
Oil,  Selim  dear  t  oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Sny,  ia  it  mo  tliou  hafst  or  fearest  ? 


fail. 

Ev'n  from  m^  fabled  nightingale. 
r  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
Hut  this  from  thee  had  jet  to  learn  : 
TiHi  well  I  kfiow  he  loves  thee  not ; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  f 
All!  deem  I  right?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasmau 
Perlmpsmay  pi'ove  some  foe  of  ttiine. 
If  so,  I  awear  by  Mecca's  shrine,— 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  Step,  admit  her  vow. — 
Without  thy   flee   consent,   command. 
The  Suliitn  should  not  have  ray  hand ! 
Tltink'at  tliou  that  I  oould  bear  to   part 
With  thea.  and  learn  to  halve  mv  heart  ? 
All !  were  I  sevor'd  from  thy  sidi-. 
Where  were  thy   friend — and  wlio  my 

guide  7 
Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  sea. 
The  hour  that  tears  ray  soul  from  thee : 
Ev'n  Asrael.  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
Tliat  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  I " 

He  live'l.  lie  breathed,  he  moved,  he  felt; 
Ub  raised   the    maid   from   where   she 

koelt : 
His  trance  was  gone,  his  keen  eyeehone 
With   thouglits   tlutt   long  in   darkness 

dwelt: 
With  thoughts  that  burn— In  rays  that 

melt. 
As  the  stream  late  con  coal 'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rashes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  iU  billows  ; 
Ax  tlie  holt  hurals  on  high 

From  tliH  blaek  oloud  that  bound  it, 
FliLsh'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  ths  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  gnse  of  ilUiireoted  knife. 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Tban  he.  who  heard  that  vow,  display'd. 
And  all,  bL-forp  ri-jiress'd.  betray'il: 
"  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  Uf« 
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^fow  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,   hath  bound  us 

both.        * 
Yes,  fondlv,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 
That  TOW  hath  saved  more  heads  than 

one : 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness  ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusters  round  th}*^  forehead  fair. 
For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar. 
Tliis  morning  clouds  upon  me  lowerM, 
Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd. 
And  Giaffir  almost  caird  me  coward  I 
Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave  ; 
The  son  of  his  neglected  slave. 
Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 
May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 
His  son,  indeed  I— yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be  ; 
But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 
I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand  ; 
More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 
Holds  not  a  Musselim's  control : 
Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ? 
A  viler  race  let  Israel  show  ! 
But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 
Our  oath  :  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 
To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey  ; 
I've  partisans  for  peril's  day  : 
Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear  ; 
I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance 

near." 

**  Think  not  thou  art  what  thouappearst ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed  : 
Tliis  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But   now   thou'rt     from    tlij^self    es- 
tranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day  ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny  : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this ; 
For,  Allah  I  sure  thy  lips  are  flame  : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same. 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek,  too,  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 


And  lighten  lialf  thy  poverty  ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try  ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do?  or  thou  require? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say 'st  'tis  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  *  arms  '  and 

•  friends,' 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee  ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in 
me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherislrd  thoughts  with  life  beg^n, 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
Wliat  change  is  wrought    to    make  me 
shun 

The  truth;  my  pride,  and  thine  till 
now? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 
No  !  happier  made  b}'  that  decree. 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  1>eheld : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Wh}'  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good  ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  noueht, 
Allah  !  forbid  that  e  er  he  ought ! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sia- 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  her^  * 
Oh,  Selim  !  tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of 
Ah  !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar, 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why?'* 

**  Zuleika — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betiike  thee — Giaffir  I  can  greet  I 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 


'  Wmow's    fearful    i 


from     DiLUubu's 


Our  Viaer  Ttubly  lliins  bis  rrinks. 

For   whicb  llie  Ginour  may    give     bim 

(banks  I 
Omt  Sultan  bath  a  sborter  way 
Such  costly  Iriuinpb  to  repuy. 
Hut,  nuirk  lue,  wheu  the  twiligbt  drum 
^a%h    waru'd  tlie  tvoopH  to  fuuil  and 

Unto  thy  uVll  will  Selim  tome : 
Tlien  Boftly  ri'oiii  the  Iluruiii  i:fee\> 
"Wbere  we  mny  wander  by  tliede^p; 
Our  Kiuden  battlements  are  st^eeii ; 
Nor  tbenn  will  raah  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time  ; 
I    ind  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
LJ|Uob    iHinie  have  fielt,  and  mure  may 

I,    ikoul 


Dii. 


pehiUtthou  learn  of  Selim  niorit 
I  Ihou  bast  beard  or  tboui^bt  before : 
t  me,  Zuleika— fear  not  me  1 

u  kiiow'st  I  hold  n  Haram  key." 
r  tliee.  my  Seliiu  1    ne'er  tiU'iiow 
I'ord  like  this " 


"Delay  not  tbout 
I  Itwjii  tlio  key— and  Haroun's  guard 
Uavo  Monu!,  and  hope  of  more  reward, 
Tu-uiebt,  Zulelka.  tliou  sbalt  hear 
M;  title,  my  purpose,  and  my  feiir  : 
1  am  mit,  love  !  what  1  appear, " 

Canto  the  second 

Tai  winds  are  high  on  Halle's  wave, 

J"  00  that  iii^bt  of  stoniiy  water 
wbi;tiXx)ve,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
"("Xoung,  the  beautiful,  tlis  brave. 
p>«  \oaaiy  hope  of  Sestoa'  daughter. 
W"'  when  alone  alons  the  sky 
a^Uurret-toroli  was  blazing  bigli, 
Tbwigh  rising  gale,  find  breaking  foam. 
■InJ  Hhrfeking    sea-birds    wani'd  him 

'  :  ;-  .iliift  and  tides  below, 
I    :iiiii  souuds,  foibaile  to  go. 
"1  ^I'e,  be  would  not  hear, 
■     I  ^iKH  foreboding  fenr  ; 
ii  -L.iw  tbat  light  of  love, 
■  .1  it  haird  ttltiive  i 
t  dig  witli  Hero's  song. 
,  'livide  not  loverslongl" — 
.    :  i  1,1(1.  but  love  anew 
Mii  mrvo  young    hearts    to  prove  oa 

^  winds  are  high,  and  Iletle's  tide 
•oils  darkly  heaving  to  the  n 


All— save  inmiortal  dreams  that  could 

beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  I 

Ob  1  yet — (or  there  my  st«]>s  liavebeen  : 
These    feet   have   presa'd    the  tiaored 

These  liuils    that  buoyant    wave  liatli 

Minstrel  J   with  thee  to  muse,  to  moucn. 
To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore. 

Believing  every  hillo<:k  green 
Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes. 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  soene 
Thine  own    "  bruad  Hellespont "   8lill 

Be  lung  my  lot  I  and  cold  were  he 
Wiio  there  could  gaze  denying  tiiee  I 

The  night  bath  ulosed  on  Hellf's stream, 
Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 

Tliat  moun,  which   shone  on   his   high 
theme ; 

No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam 
But  conscious  shepherds  bless  itetill. 

Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  moimd 
Of  him  who  felt  tlie  Dardan's  arrow  ; 

That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 

Which  Aiumon's  son  ran  proudly  round, 

By  nations  raised,  by  monarcIiHcrown'd, 
Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  biirrow  I 
Within — thy  dwelling-place  bow  nar- 

Witliout— can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  imme  of  him  that  ica*  bonealh : 
Uiisth>iig  outlasts  tbe  storied  stuue: 
But  Thuu— thy  very  dust  is  gone  1 


Till  then— no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
Mayabape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 
All,  one  by  one,  liave  died  away  : 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  toweT. 
Yeal  there  islightin that lonechaniber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber. 

O'er  which  her  fairy  lingers  ran : 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(Bow  could  she  thus  that  gem  forgot  ?  ) 
iler  mother's  sainted  amulet, 
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Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
Could  smooth  this  iife»  and   win    the 

next ; 
And  by  her  comboloio  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblazon^  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time  ; 
And  O'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute  ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould  ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 
And  Sheeraz,  tribute  of  perfume  ; 
All  that  can  eve  or  sense  delight 
Are  gathered  in  that  gorgeous  room  : 
But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a 
night  ? 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 
winch  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 

To    guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the 
breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  thread* 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  meanings  made. 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide  ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat. 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

Uow  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 
Where  oft  lier  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart  ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdained  to  show  ; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem*d  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this! 
Oh  !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well? 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem*d  wrought  within  the 

grot: 
It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  l>etter  light  : 
That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 
But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 


Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field  ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt. 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt! 
Ah  !  how  without  can  bl(x>d  be  spilt? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  slie  tum'd  to  see 
Her  Selini— *  Oh !  can  this  be  he  ?  '* 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  high-crown*d  turban  bore. 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 
Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples 
wore : 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  glitter *d  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadorned  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung. 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  whit«,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Canaiote ; 
Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and 

bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.^ 

**  I  said  I  was  not  what  T  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were 
true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream*d. 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  me. 
My  story  now  't  were  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osnjan's  bride  : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 
But  fii-st — Oh  !  never  wed  another-— 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother  I  •* 

*•  Oil  I  not  my  brother ! — yet  unsay^ 
God  !  am  f  left  alone  on  earth 

To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day 
Tliat  s<nv  my  s<^>litary  birth  ? 

Oh  !  tliou  wilt  love  me  now  no  morel 
My  sinking::  heart  foreboded  ill; 

But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 

» A  Turkish  sailor. 


T"  I »  J  ■lister— friend— Zuleika  atiU. 
Tliois  teil'*t  me  here  percliance  to  kilt ; 

Ir    tiiou  bust  cttu$6  for  veiiKea[io«.  e&t  I 
Mr   br«aat  is  ofier'a— mke  thy  BIl  1 

^^r  betMr  Willi  llie  ilenii  to  be 

Tlian  live  thuit  nuCbiiig  ik>«v  to  thee  I 
ParHara  far  morse,  for  now  I  know 
VThy  aisffir  alway  smiiiM  tlir  foa ; 
And  I,  »|tii  t  urn  Oianir's  diiltt. 
For  whoDt  thou  wart  con ti: inn 'd.  reviled, 
II  not  thy  sister — woiiUtst  thou  save 
^r  life,  oh  t  bid  me  bu  thy  slave  1 " 

"My  slave,  ZuleilcA  I — nay,  I'm  thine  r 
But.  gnntlfl  love,  this  transport  calm, 
T'ly  lot  Bhull  yet  beliatM  with  mine  : 
1 1  wnac  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 
AoJ    be  that    thought  thy   sorrow's 
iMlm. 
'^  »Ti»)r  the  Koran  verae  display'd 
L'pOQ  iM steel  direct  my  bhide. 
In  lituiger's  hour  to  guiird  us  both. 
-^a  X  prv«erve  that  nwful  oath  1 
Tl»«  name  in  which  thy  heart  liiith  prided 
Mwst  ohttuge  :  but.  my  Zuleika,  know, 
T^at  tie  is  widen'd.  not  divided, 

AlihoLish  thy  Sire's  ray  deadliest  foe. 
""      "  r  "-MtoQinffirall 

iirii  lat«  wa'4  deem'd  to  thee: 

'■■■r  urrou);ht  n  brother's  full, 

it.  at  l<-ast,  niy  infunoy  ; 

1  iLie  with  II  vain  d«oeit 

Till!  [  vf-i  ^  lik«  return  may  meet. 
Btt  rahrM  me.  not  with  lender  holp, 

But  like  the  nephew  ot  r  Cain  : 
He  iwatohfxl  in«>  like  a  lion's  whelp. 
*F|]»t  ganwH  and  yet  may  bi'eak  his 

i*y  father's  blood  in  everv  vein 
Is  boillni;  ;  but  for  thy  cle:ir  sake 
Ni»   (insseiit  veiigP^fiee  will  I  tnke  : 

Tlioogb  here  I  must  no  more  remain, 
Buc  nrtii.  Ii^loved  Zuleihu  I  hear 
n<»«r  Oialtlr  wrought  thia  deed  of  fear. 

■  »  •       '-i-[  their  strife  to  rancor  grew. 
r  i^nvy  made  them  toes, 
little  if  I  knew: 
II  its.  stightH,  though  few 
iii;htlesa,  will  dintiirh  repoee. 
lirlallah'H  arm  was  strong. 


iWtti 


n  B«»ni 


.  - ■  relx'l  hordes  attest 

ij:'-"  lill.le  love  they  liore  nucli  guest  i 
Jiil<.-,ilb  ie  all  I  need  relate. 

n  effei4  of  Ginfflr's  hute : 
r  my  hirth  disclosed  to  me. 
t«'9rb«iide  It  makes, halhinadom 
free. 
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'■  When  Paswan.  after  veaw  ot  strife, 
At  hist  for  power,  hut  n™t  for  life, 
In  Widdin's  walls  wo  proudly  eute. 
Our  Pimhas  rallied  round  the  slate : 
Nor  1a»t  nor  least  in  high  command, 
Ench  brother  led  a  sepitrate  bnnd  : 
They  gave  th«ir  borse-tailH  >  to  the  wind, 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch  d,  their  post  as- 

To  one,  alas  1  nssign'd  in  vain  ! 
What  nevd  of  words  I  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Oiallir's  order  drugged  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  tn  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He.  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  daein'd  a  brother's  wruth 

To  cineticb  his  thirst  had  suoh  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore; 
He  drank  one  ditLuglit,  nor  needed  more  I 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika.  doubt. 
Call  Haroini — he  can  tell  it  out. 

"Tbedeecl  onoe  done,  and  Pas  wan 's  feud 
ln]MirC  suppress'd.  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Ahilalbih  M  Pachaticfc  was  guin'd  :— 
Tiiou  knuw'stuot  what  iiiuiir  Divvoi 
Can  wealth  procure  for  woi-sethft'i  rnan— 

AixlitUah's  honors  were  oht.^iin'rl 
By  him  a  brother's  munltr  stuiuii  ; 
T  is  true,  the  purcluLse  nearly  driiin'd 
His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced, 
Wouldst question  whence?    Survey  the 

A<id  ask  llie  Mqualld  peasant  how 
His  gains  re|>ay  his  broiling  hruw  I — 
Why  nie  the  stern  usurpvr  epared. 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  sliarnl, 
I  know  not,     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  llttis  fear  from  infant's  force  ; 
EWsidee,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Ueavnn  nccorclod  none. 
Or  some  unknown  cabnl,  ciLpric!e, 
Preserved  ine  thux : — hut  not  in  |>eace  : 
He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood. 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  olood, 

"  Within  thy  father's  houee  are  fw«; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true  ; 
Til  these  should  I  my  birth  diHcloHi^. 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few ; 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  polut  them  to  the  d<.-ed. 
Bm  ilamuu  only  knows,  or  knew. 

This  tide,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh  : 

■  "  Horw'titll,"  the  BLuuJanl  of  ■  pachH 
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He  in  AbdaUah*8  palace  grew, 
And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 
Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die ; 

But  what  could  sins;le  slavery  do  ? 

Avenge  his  lord  ?  abis  I  too  late ; 

Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 

He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 
With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betrayed, 

Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 

He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate. 
And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay*d 
To  save  the  life  for  which  lie  pray'd. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 
From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me  ; 

Thus  GiaflSr*s  safety  was  insured. 
Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 

To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 

Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide, 
With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 

Such  knowledge — ^and  that  Nubian  feels 
A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains. 

From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 

And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals  : 

Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 

Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends  ! 

'*  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds  ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be  : 
Howe'er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see. 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear  :  this  Graliongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn. 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and   lives    are    on    their 
swords  ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning    cheek    more 

pale : 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my    band  have 

brought. 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote  ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fiird— once  quaflf'd,  they  ne'er  repine : 
Our  prophet  miijht  forgive  the  slaves  ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

'*  What  could  I  be?    Proscribed  at  home. 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  listless  left — for  Giaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 
Though  oft — Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft — 
In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff \1, 
As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand  : 
He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 
And  pent  me  here  untried — unknown  ; 
To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 


By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 
While    thou — whose    softness  long  en* 

dear*d. 
Though   it    unniann'd     me,    still    had 

cheer'd — 
To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 
Awaited'st  there  the  field's  event. 
Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 
Beneath  inaction*s  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dre«ul  resign- 
ing, 
My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  da^  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
T  is  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart. 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey 'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  t 
EVn  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine : 
The    World — nay.  Heaven    itself    was 
mine  I 

"  Tlie  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem  : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all : 

But    when   and    where  I  join'd  the 
crew. 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fslK 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  't  will  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale*s  complete. 

**  T  is  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath    found — may    find  a 

place ; 
But  open  si^eet.'h,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  ciiief 's  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes  ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  whofoU, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguisird  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefiy  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank— 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  hist  of  Lambro's  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
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On  yisionanr  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne*er  knew ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay  I  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  roam 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home ! 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me  : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound  where  thou   wilt,  my  barb!  or 

glide,  my  prow  I 
But  be  the  star  that  g^des  the  wanderer, 

Thou! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my 

bark; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine 

ark! 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of 

strife, 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of 

life! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 

away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! 
Blest — as  the  Muez^zin's  strain  from  Mec- 
ca's wall 
To  pilgrims  pure   and  prostrate  at  his 

call  ; 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speech- 
less praise  ; 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears, 
Shall  sound  each  tone    thy  long-loved 

voice  endears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a 

bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim*s  heart 

and  hand, 
Wait — wave— defend— destroy — at    thy 

command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 
The  spoil  of  nations   shall  bedeck  my 

oride. 
The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resigned  for  cares— for  joys  like 

these  : 
Not  blind  to  fate.  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love  ! 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast 

repay. 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends 

b«tray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours 

of  ill. 
Shoald  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faith- 
ful still  I 


Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly 
shown ; 

To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 

To  soothe  each  sorrow:  share  in  each  de- 
light. 

Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  dis- 
unite ! 

Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to 
guide; 

Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  be- 
side : 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign 'd 

By  fatal  Nature  to  man*s  ^warring  kind  : 

Mark  !  where  his  carnage  and  his  con- 
Quests  cease ! 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace ! 

I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or 
strength, 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's 
length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division — her  re- 
source 

The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force ! 

Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may 
come 

When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 

There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft 
the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not 
part ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when 
death  or  woe. 

Or  even  Disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover 
low, 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame — 

Away  suspicion  ! — not  Zuleika*s  name  I 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to 
fear : 

Yes,  fear !  the  doubt,  the  dread  of  los- 
ing thee, 

By  Osman*s  power,  and  Giaffir's  stern 
decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favour- 
ing gale, 

Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to 
my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath 
blest, 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts 
at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime 
hath  charms  ; 

Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our 
arms  ! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the 
deck, 

So  tliat  those  arms  cling  closer  round 
my  neck : 
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The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be. 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  api'ayer  for  thee  I 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human 
Art: 

There  lie  tlie  only  rocks  our  course  can 
clieck ; 

Here  moments  menace— ^Aere  are  years 
of  wreck ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Hor- 
ror's shape ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars,  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to 
close ; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our 
foes ; 

Yea — foes— to  me  will  Giaflflr's  hate  de- 
cline ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us, 
thine  ? 

**  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and 

death 
Returned  in  time  my  guard  to  save  ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  tliat  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  tlie  while ; 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  tlie  land. 
No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do. 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom*d  it  too  : 
1  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
'Tis  fit  1  oftener  share  the  toil. 
But  now   too  long  I've  held  thine  ear  ; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and   here 
We  leave  beliind  but  hat«  and  fear. 
To-morrow  Osman  witli  liis  train 
Arrives— to-night  must  break  thy  chain  : 
And  woulilst  thou  save  that   haughty 

Bey,— 
Percliancre  his    life    who    gave    thee 

thine. — 
Witli  me  this  hour  away — away  ! 

But    yet,   though   tliou  art    pliglited 

mine, 
Wouldst   thou   rec^ill  thy  willing  vow, 
AppallM  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  1  —  not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  I  " 

Zuleika.  mute  and  motionless, 
Stoo<l  like  tiiat  statue  of  distress, 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 
The  motlier  harden'd  into  stone  : 
All  in  tlie  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Niob^. 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
Essay 'd  to  speak,  or  look  n^ply, 
Beneatli  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch  1 


Another — ^and  another — and    another^ 
*  *  Oil  I  fiy — no  more— yet  now  my  more 

than  brother !  '* 
Far,  wide,  through  eyery  thicket  spread 
The   fearful   lights  are   gleaming   red; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  band 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
Tiiey   part,  pursue,  return,    and  wheel 
With  searcbmg  flambeau,  shining  steel; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving. 
Stem  GiaflBr  in  his  fury  raving : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 
Oh!  must  that  grot  be  Selim^s  grave? 

Dauntless  he  stood— *"Tis  come — soon 

past — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — *tis  my  last : 

But  yet  m^  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash  ; 
Yet   now  too  few — the   attempt  were 
rash : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol's  eciio  rang  on  high, 
Zuleika  started  not.  nor  wept, 

Despair    benurob'd    her   breast    and 
eye!— 
**  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more 

nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar. 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war! 
Farewell,  Zuleika  ! — sweet !  retire  : 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  peixshance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  ! 
No — though  by  him  that' poison  pour'd; 
No — though  again  he  call  me  coward! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel? 
No — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel  I " 

One  bound   he   made,  and  gainM  the 
sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 
His  boat  api)ears — not  five  oars'  length— 
His    comrades    strain    with    despers^ 
strength — 

Oh  !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremost  bi-eakers  lave ; 
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His  baiiil  are  pluDgiug  in  the  ba;, 
Their  subres  glitter  through  the  spray  ; 
Wei — wild — unw6»rieil  to  the  strand 
'  struggle— now  they  toucli  the  laud  I 
'com'? — 'tis  bat  toadil  to  slaughter — 
phenrt's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 


_2»rcely  ursxeJ  its  force  to  feel, 
S  Seliiu  won,  betray'd,  beftet, 

Vwhere  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 

%re  as  his  Ifuit  step  left  tliR  Itind^ 

0  the  lust  death-hlow  dealt  his  hand— 
^'1  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

jr  her  liia  aye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 

ru<<ei  thut  ffttal  gHze  lie  took. 
d<>on)'d  his  death,  or  Hi'd  his 

Uproof.  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
p  Inte  will  Lover'"  hope  remnin  t 
■back  WHS  to  the  dashing  spruy  ; 
pind,  but  oloae,  his  romrades  Iny. 

.  I.  Kt  tlie  instant,  hiis'd  the  ball — 
D  nuiy  the  foes  of  QiaKtr  fall ! " 

»e  voice  ia  heard?  whose  carbine 
tune? 

ise  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
B  nearly,  deadly  alm'd  to  err? 

1  thinp— Abdallnh's  Murderer  t 
■  fkther  slowly  rmnl  tliy  Imte, 
maaa  liaih  found  a  quicker  fate : 

T  from  hla  breast  the  blood  is  bub- 
bling, 
t  whiteuess  of  the  sea-foam  troub- 


ling— 
ight  his  )i 


net 

n  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

iw  trophies  of  the  light  aru  there ; 
pshouts  that  sh'ioli  the  midnight-bay 
~  'ilant ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 
it  atnintl  of  utrife  may  beiir. 
kl fragments  of  each  tihiver'd  brand 
As  itiamp'd  :  and  daali'd  into  ttn^saad 

■  print  of  inauy  a  struggling  hand 

jr  there  be  inurli'd  ;  nor  far  remote 
imken  toi'ch,  an  octrlass  boat ; 
n  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
i  beach  where  ahelving  to  the  deip 
ntn  lies  a  wiiite  capoiel 

■  rent  to  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
W  "•I'e  yet  lipples  o'er  in  vain ; 

J     But  where  is  he  who  wore? 
9i  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 
^nek  them  where  the  surges  swe^p 

^burthen  round  SigseHm's steep 
And  cast  on  Ijemnos'  shore : 

k*  tea-birds  shriek  iib<tve  the  prey, 
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O'er  which  their  hungry  beaka  delay, 

As  shaken  on  his  reHtless  pillow, 

Hia    head    heaves    with    the    heaving 

billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seeiiia  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high. 

Then  leveird  witli  the  wave— 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall 
lie 

Within  a  living  grave? 
Tbe  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  e^'o 
Hnd  bled  or  wept  to  eee  him  die. 
Had  seen  thosescnttar'd  limbs  composed, 

And  mourn 'd  above  his  turban -atone, 
Tliat  heurt  hath  burst— Uiat  eye  was 
closed — 

Yea— closed  before  his  own  1 

By  Helle'B  strea'n  there  in  a  voice  of  wail  1 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek 

is  pale : 
Znleika  1  last  of  OiafQr's  race. 
Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  tate: 
He' sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  I 

Can  he  not  hear 
TliB  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  hla  dislAut 

ear? 
Tliy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 
The  Koran -chanters  of  thehymn  nf  fate. 
Tiie  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that 

wait. 
Sighs  iti  the  hall,  and  ahrieks  upon  the 

gale. 

Tell  him  thy  tale  f 
Tlinu  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall  I 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the 


Thy  heart  grew  chill: 
He   was   thy  hope — thy  joy—thy  love — 

thine  all, 
An<i    that    last  thought  on    him    thou 
cuuldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill : 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry— and  all  was 
still. 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin 
grave  I " 
Ah  I  liii[>[jy  1  htit  oflife  tolose  the  worst  1 
That  grief— though  deep— though  fatal— 

was  thy  first ! 
Thrice  happy  ne'er  to  feel  nor    fear  the 

Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  bate,  revenge. 
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Tlie  worm  that  will  not  sleep— and  never 

dies; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly 

night. 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes 

the  light, 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quiver- 
ing heart ! 
Ah!    wherefore   not   consume  it — and 

depart  I 
Woe  to  tnee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief  I 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy 

head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy    limbs 

dost  spread : 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah— Selim  : 

bled. 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief . 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  forOsman's 

bed, 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to 

wed, 
Thy  Daughter*s  dead ! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely 

beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's 

stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that 

thou  hast  shed  I 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Desimir : 
**  Where    is  my   child?" — ^an  Echo  an- 
swers— **  Where  ?  " 

Within  the  plac^  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though   branch  and 
leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove— 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white — so  faint-— the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  : 

And  yet,  though    storms    and    bliglit 
assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem— in  vain — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  : 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears. 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears, 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the    tempest's    withering 

hour, 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 


Nor  droops  though   Spring   refuse   b«r 
shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  airy  winajs, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Hour!  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note  I 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  out  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours    not  such  a 
strain  : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  witli  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and    wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 

Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive. 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name. 
Tis  from  her  cypress  summit  heard. 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 
'T  is  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  wliite  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone  I 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix'd  pillar  to  the  sliore ; 
For  there,  as  ITelle's  legends  tell. 
Next  morn '  twas  found  where  Seliin  fell ; 
Lasird  by  the  tumbling  tide,  wliose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave  ; 
And  there  by  night,  reclined, '  t  is  said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head : 

And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 

'  Tis  named  the  '*  Pirate-phantom's  pil- 
low I " 

Where  first  it  laj' that  mourning  3ower 

Hath  flourished  ;  flo\irisheth  this  hour, 
Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale:^ 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's 
tale  ! 

November,  1S13,    November  29, 1813. 

ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE 

"  Expende    Anntbalem  :— quot    Hbras    in  duct 

sumino 
iDvenies  ?  *'— Juvenal,  Sat.  x. 

'T  IS  done — but  yesterday  a  King  1 
And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive— 
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ou  art  a  nameless  thing  : 
—yet  alive ! 

nan  of  thousand  thrones, 
'*d    our  earth   with  hostile 

le  thus  survive? 
iscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
r  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

nan  !    why  scourge  thy  kind 

*d  so  low  the  knee  ? 

n  thyself  grown  blind, 

fht'st  the  rest  to  see. 

it    unquestioned, — power    to 

i^ift  hath  been  the  grave, 
,hat  worshipp'd  tliet*  ; 
y  fall  could  mortals  guess 
less  than  littleness ! 

that  lesson — It  will  teach 
rarriors  more. 
Philosophy  can  preach, 
y  preached  before, 
pon  the  minds  of  men 
•r  to  unite  again, 
hem  to  adore 
I  things  of  sabre  sway 
of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

1  and  the  vanity, 
TO  of  tlie  strife — 
ake  voice  of  Victory, 
le  breath  of  life  ; 
the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
seemVi  made  but  to  ol^ev, 
:h  renown  wits  rife — 
—Dark  Spirit  I  what  must  be 
s  of  thy  memory  I 

or  desolate  ! 
T  overthrown  I 
of  otiiers'  fate 
nt  for  his  own  I 
3t  imperial  ho|>e 
uch  (tiiange  can  calmly  cojw  ? 
3f  death  alone  ? 
nee — or  live  a  slave — 
is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

>ld  would  rend  th(>  oak, 

lot  of  the  rel>ound  : 

the  trunk  he  vainly  broke — 

)W  lookM  ho  round  ? 

3  sternness  of  thv  strength, 

•ed  liast  done  at  length, 

er  fate  hast  found  : 

forest  prowlers'  prf*y  ; 

ist  eat  thy  heart  away  I 


The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-uplield  abandon^  power. 

The  Spaniard.^  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 
His  dotage  trifled  well : 

Yet  better  hatl  he  neither  known 

A  bigot*s  shrine,  nor  despot^s  throne. 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung  ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art. 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung  ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Elarth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And    Monarchs    bow*d    the    trembling 
limb, 
And  thanked  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom  I  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  feaf 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  !  ne*er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  I 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Tliy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain  : 
If  thou  hadst  die^as  honor  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
Rut  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

Wei  gird  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay  ; 
Thv  scales.  Mortality  I  are  just 

'to  all  that  pass  away  : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  : 

>  The  Emperor  Charles  V- 
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Nor  deem*d  Contempt  could  thus  make 

mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And    she,    proud    Austria^s    mournful 
flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How    bears  her   breast  the    torturing 
hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, — 
T  is  worth  thy  vanished  diadem ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 

Tiiat  Earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  *  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  oy-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cag[e 

What  thoughts  will  tnere  be  thine. 
While  brooding  in  thy  prison 'd  rage  ? 
But  one — **  The  world  u?a8  mine  I " 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  |K)urM  so  widely  forth — 
So  long  obeyM — so  little  worth  I 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  sho(!k  ? 
And  share  with  liinj,  the  unforgiven, 

Ilis  vulture  and  his  rock  I 
Foredoomed  by  God — by  man  accurst. 
And  that  last  act.  though  not  thy  worst, 

Tlie  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  ; 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 

There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hour, 

While  eartii  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine — 
When  that  inimejisurable  power 

Ungated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 


*  Dionyalus  the  younj^er,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  after  his  second  banishment  earned  his 
liTing  by  teaching,  in  Corinth. 


But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  king. 

And  don  the  purple  vest. 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star,  the  string,  the  crest  ? 
Vain  f reward  child  of  empire  !  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatched  away? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great : 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes— -one — the  first — the  last — the  best— 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one ! 
April  9-10,  18U,     April  16,  1814. 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starrv  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  andltright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eves  : 

Thus  uiellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling- 
place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

Sr)  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The   smiles  that    win,   the    tints  that 
glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent. 
A  mi  ml  at  peace  witli  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  I 

June  12,  I8I4.    181V 

OH !  SNATCHED  AWAY  IN 
BEAUTY'S  BLOOM 

On  I  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb 
But  on  tliv  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tended 
gloom  : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head* 
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And   feed  deep  thought  with  many  a 

dream. 
And    lingering    pause    and    lightly 

tread: 
Fond  wretch  !  as  if  her  step  disturbed 

the  dead  I 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  dis- 
tress: 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 
And  thou — who  telPst  me  to  forget, 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 
I8I4  or  1816.    April  23,  1815. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
SENNACHERIB 

Thb  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf 
on  the  fold. 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  pur- 
ple and  gold : 

And  tne  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like 
stars  on  the  sea. 

When  the  bhie  wave  rolls  nightly  on 
deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Sum- 
mer is  green. 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset 
were  seen  : 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Au- 
tumn hath  blown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered 
and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as 

he  pass'd ; 
And  the    eyes  of    the   sleepers  wax'd 

deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and 

for  ever  grew  still ! 

^^  tl  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril 

J.  all  wide. 

^u  tm   through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath 

.  of  his  pride  ; 

'^'•^  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white 
.  on  the  turf, 

'^^i  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beat- 
ing surf. 

Aim      ^ 

^"*^*  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and 
^«  pale. 

^-^li  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust 
on  his  mail : 


And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  ban- 
ners alone. 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  un- 
blown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in 

their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of 

Baal: 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote 

by  the  sword, 
Hath  nielted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of 

the  Lord ! 

February  17,  1815.     1815. 

SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 

BATTLE 

Warriors  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft 

or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the 

Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king*s,  in 

your  path  : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and 

bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away 

from  the  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy 

feet! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not 

to  meet.  • 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 

Hrir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 

Bright  i.s  the  diadem,  boundless  the 
sway. 

Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to- 
day I  1815.     1815. 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

"  O  T^Achrymarum  fonn,  tonero  8Acros 
DiK^entium  ortun  ex  animo  :  quater 
Felix  !  in  Imo  qui  scatentem 
Pecture  te,  pia  Nympha.  iienfdt.** 

Orat'b  Foemata. 

There*s  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like 

that  it  takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines 

in  feeling's  dull  decay  ; 
Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the 

blush  alone,  which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 

youth  itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the 
wreck  of  happiness 


Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  giiilt  or 

ocean  of  excess : 
The  macnet  of  their  oiiurse  is  gone,  or 

oiily  points  id  vaiu 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall 

never  stretch  ag^aio. 

Tlien  the  mortal  coldnesH  of  the sout  like 
death  itself  comes  down  ; 

It  oannotfeel  forotherji'  woes,  it  dare  not 
dream  iLs  own : 

That  heavy  chiil  has  frozen  o'er  tlio  foun- 
tain of  our  tears, 

And  though  the  eye  may  spaikle  still,  'tis 
where  the  ice  appears. 

Though   wit  uiuy  flasii  from  fluent  lipG. 

and  mirth  distmct  the  breiist. 
Through   midnight  hours  that  vield  no 

more  ilieir  former  hope  of  rest : 
Tis  but  as  ivy-lea vea  around  the  ruin'd 

turret  wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but 

worn  and  gray  beneath. 

Oil  ooiild  1  feel  as  1  have  felt. — or  he  what 

I  have  been. 
Or  weep  as  1  could  once  have  wept  o'er 

0iany  a  vanish'd  scene ; 
Aa  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet, 

all  brackish  though  they  be. 
So,  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those 

tears  pould  flow  to  me. 

Miirdi,  ISt.i.     I8ie. 

FARE  THEE  WELL 

"AlABttUejr  had  beea  frinulBln  youth; 
But  vblsperlDg  (imguea  an  po<*aD  truth 
Anit  conituiaji  tl*<s«  In  nalma  aboTe : 
And  life  to  tbomj' ;  — ' "-  ' '-  - 


But  Hater  either  toiiii'j  anotber 
Tq  tin-  the  hollo*  heurt  (roni  paiDlug— 
They  ilood  aloof,  the  s»ri  renuiDiiiK. 
Like  i?lllls  wblcli  had  been  rent  annular  : 
A  dreitry  Be*  onw  flows  between, 
But  nBtther  heni..  not  frosL,  nor  thunder, 
SbBll  iTh'itIr  do  BiraT.  I  ween. 
Tbe  mtrtn  01  Uul  whicb  once  halb  been." 
CnLEBIDoc'l  Chrutabel. 

FaBK  thee  well !  luid  if  for  ever. 
Still  for  ever,  tare  thee  well : 

Even  though  iinforKivine,  never 
'Gainst  tliee  shalT  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  wore  bared  Iwfore  tlipc 
Where  thy  head  so  ott  huth  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  tbeo 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 


Would  tbiit  bi'enflt,  by  theeglai 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show  | 

Then  thoo  wouldst  at  last  discover 
T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the   world  for  this  oommand 

Though  it  smile  upon  th«  blow. 
Even  its  praises  must  oSend  thee. 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 


Though  my  many  fault«  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  lie  found. 

Th.in  the  one  which  once  embraced 
To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet.  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not  j 
Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  uot 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  avray 


Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth. 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding. 

And  tlie  undying  tliouglit  which  painel 

la— that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

Tliese  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 

Botli  shall  live,  but  every  morrow  . 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed.  j 

And  when  thou  wouldst  Bolaca  gathet^ 
When  our  child's  first  accents  Bow,  - 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father  I" 
Though  his  care  slie  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  slinll  presB  tfae«. 

When  her  lip  to  tliin.-  is  . 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  I 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  t'4^ 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  » 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  treiabla 
With  a  pulse  jet  true  to  me, 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  ki 


iS^^^ 


Everv  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  foriiikes  me  now : 

But 't  is  done — all  words  are  idle — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 
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Fare  thee  well !  thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear*d  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  1  scarce  can  die. 

March  18,  1816.     April  4,  1816. 

STANZAS  FOR   MUSIC 

Therk  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lulFd  winds  seem  dreaming  ; 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o*er  the  deep  ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 

March  28,  1816.    1816. 

CHILDE   HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE 
CANTO  THE  THIRD 

^*Afln  que  cette  application  tous  fon;4t  de 
penser  A  autre  chose  ;  if  n*y  aen  T^ritd  de  remdde 
que  celui>l&  et  le  temps.**  Lettre  du  Rot  de 
PruMse  d  D'AlemberU  Sept.  7,  1776. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair 

child  t 
Ada  !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 

heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes 

they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we 

part. 
But  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on 

high 
The  winas  lift  up  their  voices  :  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's 

gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could 

grieve  or  glad  mine  eye. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once 

more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a 

steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their 

roar  I 


Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it 
lead! 

Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver 
as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the 
gale. 

Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to 
sail 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tem- 
pest's breath  prevail. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark 

mind  ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing 

wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards  :  in  that  Tale  I 

find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried- 

up  t^ars. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  be- 
hind. 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying 

years 
Plod  tne  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a 

flower  appears. 

Since  mjr  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or 

pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost 

a  string, 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sun|2^  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I 

cling ; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selflsh  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me.  though  to  none  else,  a  not  un- 
grateful theme. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of 

woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths 

of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can    love   or  sorrow,   fame,    ambition, 

strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  ag^in  with  the  keen 

knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves, 

yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and   shapes  which 

dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's 

haunted  cell. 
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T  is  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  bein^  more  intense  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  .fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?    Notliing  :  but  not  so  art 

thou. 
Soul  of  my  thouglit  I  with  whom  I  tra- 
verse earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy 

birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed 
feelings*  dearth. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  ; — I  have 
thought 

Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  be- 
came. 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  overwrought. 

A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  : 

And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart 
to  tame. 

My  springs  of  life  were  poison*d.  T  is 
too  late ! 

Yet  am  I  changed  ;  though  still  enough 
the  same 

In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot 
abate. 

And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  ac- 
cusing Fate. 

Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now 

't  is  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  Harold  re-appoars  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more 

would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  wliich  kill  not 

but  ne^er  heal ; 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered 

him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the 

limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles 

near  the  brim. 

His  had  been  quaff'd  too  quickly,  and  he 

found 
The    drejjcs    were    wormwood, — but    he 

fillM  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground 
And  deem*d  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in 

vain ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gaird  for  ever,  fettering  though 

unseen. 
And  heavv  though  it  clank*d  not ;  worn 

witfi  pain. 


Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  luid 

grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through 

many  a  scene. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix*d 
And  sheatird  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk*d  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many 

stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd 

to  find 
Fit  speculation  •  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  Qod  and 

Nature^s  hand. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor 

seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  tlie  sheen  of  beauty's 

cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow 

old? 
Who   can    contemplate  Fame  through 

clouds  unfold 
The  star  wliich  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor 

climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the   vortex, 

roird 
On  with  the  g^ddycircle.  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's 

fond  prime. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;   with  whom  he 

held 
Little  in  common  :  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul 

was  quellM 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  un- 

compell'd. 
He  would  not    yield    dominion    of  his 

mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebeird ; 
Proud    though    in    desolation ;     which 

could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without 

mankind. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him 

were  friends : 
Where  roird  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his 

home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime. 

extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power   to 

roam  : 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship;  they 

spake 
A  mutual    language,   clearer  than  the 

tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft 

fornake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams 

on  the  lake. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the 

stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings 

bright 
As  their  own  beams ;   and   earth,  and 

earthbom  jars, 
And  human    frailties,    were   forgotten 

quite: 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy  ;  but  this  clay  will 

sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the 

link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which 

woos  us  to  its  brink. 

But  in  Man*s  dwellings  he  became  a 

thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  weari- 
some, 
Droop*d  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  clipt 

wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were 

home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'er- 

come. 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
Uis    breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry 

dome 
TW  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the 

heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his 

bosom  eat. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  ag^in. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less 

of  gloom  ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
Xliat  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Bid  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume. 
Which,  though  *t  were  wild, — as  on  the 

plunder'd  wreck 
'When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their 

doom 
'With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sink- 
ing deck, — 
IMd  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore 
tooheok. 


Stop  1 — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's 

dust ! 
An   Earthquake's   spoil    is  sepulchred 

below  1 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None  ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler 

so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it 

be  I-— 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest 

grow  I 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained  by 

thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making 

Victory  ? 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of 

skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Water- 
loo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave 

annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting 

too; 
In  '*  pride  of  place  "  here   last  the  eagle 

flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent 

plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations 

through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labors  all  were  vain  ; 
He    wears   the   shatter'd    links  of    the 

world's  broken  chain. 

Fit  retribution !  Qaul  may  champ  the 
bit 

And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  E^rth  more 
free? 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  sub- 
mit ; 

Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sov- 
ereignty ? 

What!  shall  reviving  Thraldom  ag^in 
be 

The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down, 
shall  we 

Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proflPering  lowly 
gaze 

And  servile  knees  to  thrones?  No; 
prove  before  ye  praise  1 

If  not.  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no 

more ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  f urrow'd  with 

hot  tears 
For  Europe's   flowers   long  rooted  up 

before 
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The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain 

years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  tlie 

accord 
Of  roused-up    millions ;  all  that  most 

endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a 

sword 
Such  as   Harmodius    drew  on  Athens* 

tyrant  lord. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 
And  Belgium's    capital  had    gathered 

then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
Tlie  lamps  shone  o*er   fair  women  and 

brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;    and 

when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love    to    eyes  which 

spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush  I  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes 

like  a  rising  knell  1 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ;  'twas  but  the 

wind. 
Or  the    car    rattling    o'er  the    stony 

street ; 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  uncon- 

fined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and 

Pleasure  meet 
To  oHase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying 

feet — 
But  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in 

once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than   be- 
fore! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is — it   is — the  cannon's 

opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high 
hall 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he 
did  hear 

That  sound  the  flrst  amidst  the  fes- 
tival. 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  pro- 
phetic ear ; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he 
deem'd  it  near. 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal 
too  well 

Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody 
bier, 


And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone 

could  quell ; 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost 

fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to 

and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and    tremblingi 

of  distress. 
And  cheeks   all    pale,  which  but    an 

hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  love- 

liness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such 

as  press 
The  life  from  out    young  hearts,  and 

choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be    repeated;  who 

could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual 

eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful 

morn  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste : 
the  steed. 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clat- 
tering car. 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous 
speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of 
war  ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar : 

And  near,   the  beat   of    the  alarming 
dnim 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning 
star; 

While  throng'd  the   citizens   with  ter- 
ror dumb. 

Or   whisi)€ring,  with  white  lips — '*  The 
foe,  they  come !  they  come  !  " 

And  wild  and    high   the  *'  Cameron's 

gathering  "  rose ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's 

hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  liave  her 

Saxon  foes ; — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 

thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill !    But  with  the  breath 

which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  moun- 
taineers 
With  the    fierce  native  daring  which 

instils 
The    stirring    memory    of  a    thousand 

years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each 

clansman's  ears  I 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her 

green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature*s  tear-drops  as  they 

pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 
Over  the  un returning  brave. — ^alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  tr^den  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above 

shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And    burning    with    high    hope    shall 

moulder  cold  and  Tow. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound 

of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — 

the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stem  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which 

when  rent 
Tlie  earth  is  cover 'd  thick  with  other 

clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd 

and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foej—in  one 

red  burial  blent  I 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps 

than  mine : 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud 

throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his 

line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow 

song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when 

shower'd 
The  death -bolts  deadliest  the    thinn'd 

files  along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tem- 
pest lower'd. 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine, 

young  gallant  Howard  I 

There  have  been    tears  and  breaking 

hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I  such  to 

give; 
But  when  I   stood  beneath  the  fresh 

green  tree, 
^VTlich  living  waves  where  thou  didst 

cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
Wit!)  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the 

Spring 

'3 


Game  forth  her   work  of  gladness  to 

contrive, 
With  all  her   reckless  birds  upon  the 

wing, 
I  tum'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those 

she  could  not  bring. 

I  tum'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom 

each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to 

teaoh 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ; 
The    Archangel's  trump,  not    Glory's, 

must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the 

sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot 

slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So    honor'd    but   assumes  a   stronger, 

bitterer  claim. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length  ;  and, 
smiling,  mourn  : 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and 
sail  be  torn ; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on 
the  hall 

In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements 
are  gone ; 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  en- 
thral ; 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms 
keep  out  the  sun ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  bro- 
kenly live  on  : 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more 

it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not 

forsakes. 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise ;  and  still,  and 

cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow 

aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  suoh  things 

are  untold. 

There  is  a  ver^  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison, — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for 
it  were 
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As  nothing  did  we  die  ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  tlie  apples  on  tlie  Dead  Sea*s 

shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o*er 
Such  hours  *gainst    years  of  life, — say, 

would  he  name  threescore  ? 

The  Psalmist  numbered  out  the  years  of 

man  : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be 

Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that 

fleeting  span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo  ! 
Millions  of    tongues    record  tliee,    and 

anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them, 

and  say — 
'*  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations 

drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that 

day  ! " 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not 

pass  away. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst 

of  men. 
Whose  spirit,  antithetically  mixt. 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt ; 
Extreme  in  all  things  !  liadst  thou  been 

betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never 

been  ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall:  thou 

seek'st 
Even   now   to    re-assume  the    imperial 

mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thun- 
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derer  of  the  scene  ! 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art 

thou  ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 

name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds 

than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of 

Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and 

became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou 

wert 
A  god  unto  thyself  ;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who   deem*d  thee  for  a  time  whate'er 

thou  didst  assert. 


Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or 

low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying    from   the 

field; 
Now  making  nionarchs '  necks  thy  foot- 
stool, now 
More  than   thy  meanest  soldier  taught 

to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  oommand, 

rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men*s  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the 

lust  of  war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave 

the  loftiest  star. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turn- 
ing tide 

With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 

Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep 
pride, 

Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood 
hard  by, 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou 
hast  smiled 

With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ;— 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoiPd  and 
favorite  child. 

He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon 
him  piled. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steelM  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could 

contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts  ; '  twas  wise  to 

feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to 

use 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto   thine   o▼e^ 

throw : 
Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such 

lot  who  choose. 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headland  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall 

alone, 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave 

the  shock  ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which 

paved  thy  throne, 
77i«*r  admiration  tliy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not 

then 
(Unless    aside    thy    purple    had   bees 

thrown) 


alttrn  Diogenes  to  niook  nl  men  : 
sceptred  i-ynjos  enrth  were  ter  too 
wiile  n  den. 


And  therf  liatii  been  thy  bnne  ;  iliei'e  is  a 

are 
And  motion  of  Uie  non]  whii-li  will  not 

In  its  own  narrow  bein^.  but  aapii'«> 
Beyond  the  flttiiig  medium  of  dfsire ; 
And.  but  once  kindieil.  qiimiciiless  ever- 

Preys  upon  hi^h  ndventure.  nor  can  tire 
Orsuglit  but  rest  :  a  Teverat  tliecure. 
Palnl  to  liini  wlio  bears,  to  all  who  ever 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  mad« 

men  mad 
B.*  their   »)ntngion  ;   Conquerors  and 

Kings. 
Foondeia  of  sects  and  sjatems,  to  whom 

add 
Saphtsta.  Bards.  Statesmen,  all  unquiet 

things 
Which  Blir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret 

springs. 
.A-Kid  are  tbemselves  the  fools  to  those 

they  fool  ; 
EnTied,  yet  liow  unenviable !  ivhatatings 
A-K-e  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  weit-  a 

>Wliich  would  unteorh  mankind  the  lust 
to  sliine  or  rule : 

Tlieir  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
^    oturm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at 

last. 
Si^^  ^et  »o  nursed  and  bigol«d  to  'Jtrife. 
T- nat  should  their  dayn.  surviving  perils 

J**'*  to  calm  twilight,  they  fet- 1  overcast 
p't'i  sorrow  and  Bupinencss,  and  8o  die  ; 
^'*tt  as  a  Hanie  unfed,  which  rutia  to 

'^h  Vu  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid 

"'■^h  eats  into  itaelf.  and  rusts  liiglori- 

«•  ^ho  asoendn  to  mmiiitain-tops,  shall 

Ti*  toftlest  peaks  moat  wrapt  in  clouds 
„         and  snow  ; 


And   fw  beneiith  tlie  earth    and  0il^P 

Honnd  him  are  iny  rocks,  and  loudlv  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naketl  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  wbioh  to  thoso 

led. 


Away  with  these !  true  Wisdom's  world 

will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Uiiiernal  Nature '.  for  who  teems  Ilka 

Thuaon  the  lianks  of  Ihymajeslio  Rhine? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine. 
A  lileiiding  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and 

dells. 
Fruit,    foliage,    crag.   wood,    cornfield, 

And  chiefiess    castles  breathing  stern 

farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walla,  where  Buin 
greenly  dwells. 

And  there  they  sland.  an  etanda  a  lofty 

Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  orowd. 
Ail  teuantleaa,  save  to  the  cl^annyiug 


Or  hoIilinK  dark  cotamunion  with  the 

Tliere  waaaday  when  they  were  young 

and  |iroud: 
Banners   on    high,    and    bnttlee  jiasti'd 

But  they  who  fouglit  are  in  a  bloody 

sliruud, 
And  titose  which   waved  are  shredlem 

dust  ere  now. 
And  the  blenk  bntllemeuta  shall  bear  no 

future  blow. 

Beneath  those  battlements,  within  tbcM 

Power  dwelt  amidst   her  jm 

proud  state 
I-dich  robber  cliief  upheld  his  u 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  dale. 
Wliat   want    these  outlaws  conquerors 

should  have 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them 

great? 
A  wider  sjmoe,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their 

Bouls  were  full  as  brave. 

Intheirbaronialfendsand  single  fields. 

What  deeds  of  prowess  unrei-^rde.!  died! 
And  Ijjve.  which  lent  a  blazon  ti>  their 
shields, 
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With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous 
pride, 

Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts 
would  glide ; 

But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and 
drew  on 

Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 

And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mis- 
chief won, 

Saw  the  discolored  Rhine  beneath  its 
ruin  run. 

But    Thou,    exulting    and    abounding 

river  I 
Making   thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they 

now 
Through    banks   whose    beauty    would 

endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  crea- 
tion so. 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface 

mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe    of  conflict, — 

then  to  see 
Thy   valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to 

know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven  ;  and  to  seem 

such  to  me, 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — 

that  it  should  Lethe  be. 

A  thousand  battles  have  assaiPd  thy 
banks. 

But  these  and  half  tlieir  fame  have 
passed  away, 

And  Slaughter  heap*d  on  high  his  welter- 
ing ranks ; 

Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what 
are  they  ? 

Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of 
yesterday. 

And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear 
stream 

01ass*d,  with  its  dancing  light,  the 
sunny  ray  ; 

But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blight- 
ing dream 

Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweep- 
ing as  they  seem. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along. 
Yet  not  insensible  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glena  which  might  have  made  even 

exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines 

austere. 
And  tranquil  sternness,  which  had  ta'en 

the  place 


Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face. 
But  o  er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal 
with  transient  trace. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though 

his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to 

dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gase 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart 

must 
Leap   kindly  back  to  kindness,  though 

disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings :  thus 

he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and 

sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own 

would  melt. 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his 

bosom  dwelt. 

And  he  had  learn 'd  to  love, — I  know  not 
why, 

For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of 
mood, — 

The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 

Even  in  its  earliest  nurture  ;  what  sub- 
dued. 

To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  im- 
bued 

With  scorn   of  man,  it  little  boots  to 
know  ; 

But  thus  it  was  :  and  thou8:h  in  solitude 
power  tl 
to  grow. 


Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have 


tiiougn  in 
'd  affecti< 


In  him  this  glowM  when  all  beside  had 
ceased  to  glow. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath 
been  said. 

Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger 
ties 

Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and, 
though  unwed. 

That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  dis- 
guise. 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 

Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 

By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreigi^ 
shore 

Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  ab- 
sent greetings  pour  I 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the   wide   and  winding 
Rhine, 
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Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the 

vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and 

wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white   walls  along  them 

shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should 

see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls,   with    deep    blue 

eves. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls 

of  gray  ; 
And    many    a    rock    which    steeply 

lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of 

Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me  ; 
Though    long  before  thy   hand  they 

touch, 
I  know  that  thev  must  withered  be. 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherisliM  them  as  dear. 
Because  thev  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping 

nigh. 
And   know'st  them  gathered  by  the 

Rhine, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might 

bound 
Tlirough  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten    more    these    banks  of 

Rhine  ! 

^v  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
*l!*here  is  a  small  and  simple  pvramid, 
C^rowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant 
mound ; 


Beneath  its  base  are  heroes*  ashes  hid, 
Our  enemy *s — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau!   o'er  whose  early 

tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough 

soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and    yet  envying    such  a 

doom. 
Falling    for    France,  whose    rights  he 

battled  to  resume. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young 

career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends 

and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering 

here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of 

those. 
The     few   in    number,    who    had   not 

o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  be- 
stows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had 

kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men 

o'er  him  wept. 

,  Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  hershatter'd 

wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her 

height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell 

and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did 

light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the 

flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the 

plain  : 
But  Peace  destroy'd  what  War  could 

never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Sum- 
mer's rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had 

pour'd  in  vain. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !    How  long 

delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his 

way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or    lonely    Contemplation  thus   might 

strav  ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease 

to  prey 
On    self-condemning    bosoms,  it  were 

here, 
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Where  Natura,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too 

gay* 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to 
the  year. 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  vain  adieu  ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like 
thine ; 

The  mind  is  color'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherishM  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely 
Rhine ! 

T  is  with  the  thankful  heart  of  parting 
praise; 

More  might}r  spots  may  rise,  more  glar- 
ing shine. 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories 
of  old  days. 

The    negligently   grand,    the    fruitful 

bloom 
Of   coming  ripeness,   the  white  city*s 

sheen. 
The    rolling     stream,    the    precipice's 

gloom. 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls 

between, 
The    wild   rocks   shaped   as    they  had 

turrets  been. 
In  mockery  of   man's  art ;  and  these 

withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene. 
Whose  fertile  bounties  liere  extend  to  all. 
Still  springing  o*er  thy  banks,  though 

Empires  near  them  fall. 

But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the 

Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy 

scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The    avalanche  —  the    thunderbolt    of 

snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit .  yet  appalls. 
Gather  around    these    summits,   as   to 

show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet 

leave  vain  man  below. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare 

to  scan. 
There  is  a  Bi>ot  should  not  be  pass*d  in 

vain, — 
Morat !    the  proud,    the    patriot  field  ! 

where  man 


May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 
Nor  blush  for  those  wno  conquer*d  on 

that  plain  ; 
Here   Burgundy  bequeath*d   his  tomb- 
less  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves     their     monument ;  —  the 

Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd 
each  wandering  ghost. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage 

vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall 

stand  ; 
They  were  true  Glory's   stainless  vic- 
tories. 
Won    by    the   unambitious   heart   and 

hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band. 
All  un bought  champions  in  no  princely 

cause 
Of  vice-en tail'd    Corruption ;   they  no 

land 
Doom'd    to  bewail   the    blasphemy  of 

laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,   by  some 

Draconic  clause. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old 

days ; 
'T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of 

yeai-s. 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-be wilder'd 

gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  consciousness  ;  and  there 

it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands. 
LevellM  Adventicuiu,i  hath  strew'd  her 

subject  lands. 

And  there — oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be 
the  name  ! — 

Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 

Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  be- 
neath a  claim 

Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  fatlier*s 
grave. 

Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers 
would  crave 

The  life  she  lived  in  ;  but  the  judge  was 
just. 

And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could 
not  save. 

1  The  Roman  capital  of  Helvetia ;  now  Aven- 
ches. 
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Their  tomb  was  simple,  and    without 

a  bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind, 

one  heart,  one  dust. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not 

pass  away, 
And    names    that    must    not    wither, 

though  tlie  earth 
Forgets  lier  empires  with  a  just  deoay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,   their 

death  and  birth  ; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  sliall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  foi*th 
In  tlie  sun*s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine 

snow. 
Imperishably  pure    beyond   all    things 

below. 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal 

face. 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  moun- 
tains view 
The  stillness  of  their  8.spect  in  each  trace 
Its    clear    depth    yields    of    their    far 

height  and  hue  ; 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look 

through 
With  a  At  mind  the  mi^ht    which    I 

behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts    hid,   but    not  less   cherished 

than  of  old. 
Ere  mingling  witli  the  herd  had  penned 

me  in  their  fold. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  man- 
kind : 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Di»ep  in  its  fountain,  lost  it  ovorl>oil 
III    the  hot   throng,  where   we  become 

the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the 

coil, 
In    wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for 

wrong 
Midst   a    contentious    world,    striving 
where  none  are  strong. 

There,  in  a  moment  we  may  plunge  our 

years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  tlie  blight 
Of   our  own  soul  turn  all  our  bloo<l  to 

tears. 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues 

of  Night ; 


The   race   of  life  beoomes  a   hopeless 

flight 
To  those  who  walk  in  darkness :  on  the 

sea 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports 

invite ; 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity 
Whose    bark   drives   on   and    on,   and 

anchored  ne'er  shall  be. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  itseartlily  sake? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth 

make 
A  fair  but  fro  ward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  criLshing  crowd,  doom*d 

to  inflict  or  bear? 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  nie 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the 

hum 
Of  human  cities  torture  :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain. 
Classed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul 

can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving 

plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not 

in  vain. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb'd.  and  this  is  life  : 
1  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,   for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was 

cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to 

spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous  as 

the  blast 
Which    it    would    cope    with,    on    de- 
lighted wing. 
Spurning    the    clay -cold    bonds    which 
round  our  being  cling. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be 

all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this   degraded 

form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm — 
When  elements  to. elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
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Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more 

warm? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each 

spot? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times 

the  immortal  lot  ? 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies, 
a  part 

Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 

With  a  pure  i>assion  ?  should  I  not  con- 
temn 

All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and 
stem 

A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 

Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly 
phlegm 

Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum*d 
below, 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts 
which  dare  not  glow  ? 

But  this  is  not  my  theme  ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all 

fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — ^a  passing  guest 
Where  he  became  a  being, — wliose  desire 
Was   to   be  glorious ;  't   was  a  foolish 

quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed 

all  rest. 

Here    the    self-torturing   sophist,   wild 

Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affiiction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung    overwhelming  eloquence,    first 

drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched  ; 

yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heav- 
enly hue 
Of  words,    like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as 

they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feel- 
ingly and  fast. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence  : — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  liglitning,  with  etliereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamor'd,  were  in  him  the 

same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of    the    dead   who  rise  ui>on  our 

dreams. 


But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along   his  burning  page,    distempered 
though  it  seems. 

Thi8  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  fhi$ 
Invested  her  with  all  that's    wild  and 

sweet; 
This  hallow 'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would 

greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his 

would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch  through  brain 

and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devonr- 

ing  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchanoe  more 

blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they 

seek  possest. 

His  life  was   one  long  war  with  self- 

souglit  foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self^banish'd ;  for  his 

mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and 

chose, 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Grainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange 

and  blind. 
But  he  was  plirensied, — wherefore,  who 

may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  ooold 

never  find  ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe. 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  wliich  wean 

a  reasonmg  show. 

For  then  lie  was  inspired,  and  from  him 

came. 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of 

yore. 
Those  oracles    which  set  the  world  in 

fiame. 
Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were 

no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ?  which  Uy 

before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she 

bore. 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  fol* 

lows  o'ergrown  feaiw  ? 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  montt* 

meut ! 
The     wreck    of  old    opinions  —  things 

which  grow, 
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Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the 

veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall 

view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same 

hour  refiird. 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self- 

wiU'd. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
^Linkind  liave  felt  their  strength,  and 

made  it  felt. 
They   might  have  used  it  better,  but, 

allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they 

dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.    But 

they, 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had 

dwelt. 
They  were  not   eagles,  nourished  with 

the  day ; 
What    marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they 

mistook  their  prey  ? 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed   with- 
out a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal 

to  wear 
Tliat  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who 

war 
With   their  own  hopes,  and  have  been 

vanquished,  bear 
Silence,  but    not     submission :  in    his 

lair 
FixM   Passion  holds    his  breath,   until 

the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need 

despair : 
It  came,  it  conieth,  and  will  come, — 

the  i>ower 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be 

slower. 

Clear,   placid    Lenian !  thy   contrasted 

lake, 
With  the    wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a 

thing 
Which   warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to 

forsake 
Eartirs    troubled    waters    for  a  purer 

spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me    from  distraction  ;  once  I 

loved 


Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  mur- 
muring 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  re- 
proved, 

That  iwith  stern  delights  should  e*er 
have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk, 

yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly 

seen. 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights 

api)ear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from 

the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on 

the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended 

oar. 
Or    chirps    the   grasshopper  one  good- 
night carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from    out  the 

brakes 
Starts    into    voice  a  moment,  then  is 

still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the 

hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping    themselves  away,    till    they 

infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of 

her  hues. 

Ye   starat  which    are    the    poetry   of 

heaven  ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read 

the  fate 
Of  men  and    empires. — 'tis  to  be  for- 
given. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindrea  with  you ;  for  ye 

are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such    love  and  reverence  from 

afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have 
named  themselves  a  star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though 

not  in  sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling 
most: 
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And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too 

deep : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the 

high  host 
Of  stars,  to  tlie  luU'd  lake  and  moun- 

tjiiii  coast. 
All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  de- 
fence. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  holitude,  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then 

doth  melt. 
And.  purifies  from  self :  it  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which 

makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding    all      things    with    beauty  :^— 

*t  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial 

power  to  harm. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of    earth-o*ergazing     mountains,     and 

thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwaird  temple*  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are 

weak, 
Uprear*d  of  human   bands.  Come,  and 

compare 
Columns    and    idol-dwellings,   Qoth  or 

Greek, 
"With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth 

and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe 
thy  prayer  I 

Tlio  sky  is  changed  ! — and  such  a  change ! 

Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  won- 
drous strong. 
Yet   lovely  in  your  strengtli,  as  is  the 

light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along. 
From  i)eak  to  peak,   the  rattling  crags 

among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I     Not  from  one 

lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found 

a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,   through   her  misty 

shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her 

aloud  I 


And  this  is  in  the  night : — ^Moet  glorioaa 

night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slomberl   let 

me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,^ 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phoephoric 

sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  tlie 

earth  ! 
And  now  again  *tis  black, — and  now,  the 

glee 
Of  the  loud  hill8  shakes  with  its  mouii- 

tain-mii-th, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earth- 
quake's birth. 

Now,  where  the    swift  Rhone  deaves 

his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as    lowers  who 

have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  inter- 
vene. 
That  thev  can  meet  no  more,  though 

broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each 

other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
VVhi(;h  bliglited  their  life's  bloom,  and 

then  departed : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  tiiem- 

selves  to  wage : 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath 

cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en 

his  stand: 
For  here,   not  one,   but    many,    make 

their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand 

to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around ;    of  all  the 

band. 
The  brightest  tlirough  these  parted  hills 

liath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  what- 
ever therein  lurk*d. 

Sky,    mountains,  river,    winds,     lake, 

lightnings  I  ye  I 
Witli   night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder, 

and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and    feeling,  well 

may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ; 

the  far  roll 
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Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoli 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the 

goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the   human 

breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at   length,  like  eagles, 

some  higli  nest  ? 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,>~could 

I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus 

throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,    passions,  feelings, 

strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — 
into  one  word. 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I 
would  speak  ; 

But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 

With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheath- 
ing it  as  a  sword. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 
With    breath    all    incense,    and    with 

cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 

scorn, 
And  living  as  if    earth    contained    no 

tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman  !  may 

find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  pon- 
dered fittingly. 

Clarens  !   sweet    Clarens,  birthplace  of 

deep  Love  ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  pas- 
sionate thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows 

above 
The    very    Glaciers    have    his    colors 

caught. 
And  sunset  into   rose-hues   sees  them 

wroujp^ht 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly  ;  the 

rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love, 

who  sought 
In    them  a  refuge    from    the   worldly 

shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope 

that  woos,  then  mocka. 


Clarens  !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are 

trod, — 
Undying  Lovers,  who   here   ascends  a 

throne 
To  which    the    steps  are    mountains  ; 

where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;   o*er  the 

flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath 

blown. 
His  soft  and    summer    breath,    whose 

tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their 

most  desolate  hour. 

All  things  are  here  of  him  ;  from  the 

black  pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the 

loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the 

vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward 

to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow*d  waters  meet  him,  and 

adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs  ;  and  the 

wood, 
Tlie  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all 

hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  yotmg  as  joy,  stands 

where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous 

solitude ; 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And    fairy-form*d    and    many    oolor*d 

things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet 

than  words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of 

springs. 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which 

brings 
The   swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here 

extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one 

mighty  end. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn 

that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit  ;  he  who 

knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more  ; 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

woes. 
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And  thA  world's  waste,  have  driven  him 

far  from  those, 
For  't  is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die  ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or 

grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity  I 

T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau 

this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  a£Fections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  Passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  't  was  the 

ground 
Where  early    Love    lib  Psyche's  zone 

unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness ;  't  is  lone. 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a 

sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness  ;  liere 

the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps 

have  rear'd  a  throne. 

Lausanne  I  and  Ferney  I  ye  have  been 

the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd 

a  name; 
Mortals,  who    sought    and    found,    by 

dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame  : 
They  were    gigantic    minds,  and  their 

steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts     which    should    call     down 

thunder,  and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the 

while 
On  man  and  man*s  research  could  deign 

do  more  than  smile. 

The  one^  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wislies,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or 

wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined  ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as 

the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things 

prone, — 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to 

shake  a  throne. 

The  other,*  deep  and  slow,  exhausting 
thought, 
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And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studioai 

year, 
In   meditation   dwelt,    with    learning 

wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge 

severe. 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed   with  solemn 

sneer ; 
The  lord  of  ironjr, — that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which 

gi'ew  from  fear. 
And  doonfd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready 

Hell, 
Which  answers   to   all  doubts  so  elo- 
quently well. 

Yet,  peac^e  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by 

them. 
If  merited,  the  penaltv  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  loss  con- 
demn; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things 

shall  be  made 
Known  unto   all,  or  hope   and  dread 

aUay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must 

lie  decay'd ; 
And  when  it   shall   revive,  as  is  our 

trust. 
Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what 

is  just. 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to 

read 
His  Maker's,  spread   around  me,    and 

suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  ab(>ve  ine  to  the  white  Alps 

tend, 
And  I   must   pierce  them,  and  survey 

whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region, 

where 
The  eartli  to  her  embrace  compels  tho 

powers  of  air, 

Italia !  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  tlie  li^ht  of  ages^ 
Since   the   fierce  Carthaginian  almost 

won  thee. 
To  the  last  lialo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  wert    the   throne  and    grave  o1^ 

empires  ;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mio' 

assuages 


Her  thirst  or  knowledge,  quaffing  tliere 

her  nil. 
FlowB  from  tlm  eternal  source  of  Rome's 

imiwrial  hill. 

Til  us  fw  liuve  I  proceedeJ  in  a  theme 
Remew'd  with  iiu  kind  auspices:   to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  beun,  aud  to 

W"e  are  not  what  we  should  be,  and  to 

Tli^  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal, 
What  ft  pruud  caution,  love,  or  liate,  or 

aught.— 
Passion    or    feeling,   purpose,   grief    or 

Wliiyh    is    the    tyrant    spirit    of    our 

thought, 
U  a  Bt*ni  task  of  soul :— No  matter,— it 

is  taught. 

Aciil  fur  these  words,  thus  woven  into 

U.    nny  be    that  tliey  are  a  harmless 

1^>«  ooloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet 

^V^»i(!h  I  would  seJKe,  in  passing,  to  ho- 

My  hreaMt,  or  that  of  othere,  tor  a  while. 
^Ktue  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  but  1  ani 


youii^  as  to  regard  i 


IfiATenotluved  the  world.nor  the  world 


U 


bow'd 


C  Hatter'd  il 


Uik  breath,  i 


-la  idolatries  a  patieut  knee. 
New  uoin'd  my  chet-k  to  smiles,  nor  cried 

aloud 
'^  worship  of  an  echo :  in  the  ni*owd 
Tht-T  ooutd  nut  de»m  uie  one  of  sui-h  :  I 

Ajnoiig  tlten,  hut  not  of  ihemi  in  a 

■hroud 
rJi    thoDKhUi    wliioh     were   not    their 

tliuughUi,  and  still  eould. 
»"J  1  not   fileii  luy  mind,  which  thus 

itwif  autNlued. 


IhMBiu 


loved  the 


ni'ld.  L 


r  the  world 


Bui  iel  ua  part  fair  foes ;  I  dt>  belie 
Tbough  I  have  found  them  not, 
there  may  be 


Words  which  are  tilings,  liopes  wltich 

will  not  deceive, 
And   virtues    which   are   merciful,  iior 

Snares   for    the   failing;    I   would  also 

O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sinirerely 

grieve  ; 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they 

That  goodnesa    is   no   name,  and    hap- 
piness no  dreum 

My  daughter  1  with  thy  name  this  song 

begun  ; 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much 

sliall  end ; 
I  see  thee  not,  I  hear  thee  not.  hut  none 
Can  be  ho  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the 

To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  ex- 

Albeit    mv  brow  thou  never  ahouldst 

helmld. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions 

And  reach  into  thy  heart,  when  mine  is 

A  token    and  a  tone,  even   from    thy 
father's  mould. 

Toaid  thy  mind 'a  development,  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  lilt  le  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growlh,  to  view  thee 

Knowledge  of  oh jerts.— wonders  yet  to 

thee  I 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  tliy  soft  cheek  a  paient's 

kiss,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved 

for  me ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :  as  it  is. 
I  know  nut  what  is  there, yet  something 

like  to  this. 

Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  slionid 

be  taught. 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though 

Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still 

fraught 
With  desolation,  and  a  bniken  claim  ; 
Titough  the  grave  closed  between  us.— 

I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though 

Ml/  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an 
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And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in 

vain, — 
Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that 

more  than  life  retain. 

The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bit- 
terness. 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements,  and  thine  no 

less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,  but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope 

far  higher. 
Sweet  be  tliy  cradled  slumbers!    0*er 

the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now 

respire. 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon 

thee. 
As  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st 

have  been  to  me. 
May- June,  1816,    November  18, 1816. 

SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  I 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  I  thouart. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can 

bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  con- 
signed— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless 

gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  mar- 
tyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame    finds    wings  on 

every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  ultar — for  't  was 

trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  werea  sod. 
By  Bonnivard  I     May  none  those  marks 

efface  I 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 
June,  1816.     December  5,  1816. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON 

My  hair  is  grav,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  wiih 
toil. 
But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose. 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 


To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place; 
We  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Fiuish'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd, 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  tlieir  foes  denied  ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon 's  dungeons  deep  and  dd. 
There  are  seven   columns,  massy  and 

Dim  witii  a  dull  imprison 'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  liath  lost  its  way 
And  throufrh  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  ctmkering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  lon^  and  heavy  score. 
When  my  last  bix)t her  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

They  cliain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  tliree — yet.  ea(^li  alone. 
We  could  not  move  a  single  |>ace. 
We  could  not  see  ea<*h  otiier's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
Tliat  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together — yet  apail, 
Fettor*d  in  hand,  but  join'd  in  heart. 
*T  was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  ])ure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  somi^  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  oold. 
Our  vj)ic<»s  t^)ok  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone. 


Ltiog-  sound,  not  full  and  free, 
leF  of  yore  were  wont  to  be ; 
ght  be  fancy,  but  to  me 
ever  sounded  like  uur  own. 

Ii«  eldest  of  tlie  three, 
to  uphold  and  oheer  tlie  rest 
ht  to  do — and  did  my  bast — 
oh  did  well  in  Im  de^ee. 
'oungeat,  whom  my  Fatiier  lov^d, 
»  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 
^im  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
ity  mieht  it  be  diHtress'd 
luoh  bird  in  such  a  ni^st ; 
was  beautiful  as  day^ 
m  day  was  beautiful  ta  me 

youiig  eastes.  being  free) — 
AT  day,  whiuh  will  nut  see 
)t  till  it«  summer's  gone, 
e^leas  summer  of  long  light, 
»w-oIad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 
thUH  he  wHaafi  pure  and  bright, 

his  iiiituml  Hiiirit  gay. 
^ara  for  nuuglit  but  others'  ills, 
sn  they  flow^  like  mmintuia  rills, 
he  oould  assuage  the  woe 
beabhorr'd  to  view  below, 

ler  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
m'd  to  combat  ivitb  liis  kind  ; 
in  tiifl  frame,  and  of  a,  mtxid 
'gainst  tlie  world  in  wur    had 

rish'd  in  the  foromost  rank 
joy : — but  not  in  oliains  to  pine : 
nt  wither'd  with  their  clank, 
'It silently  denliue — 
90  porchaiK^e  in  sooth  did  mine : 
:  I  lorced  it  on  to  cheer 
'dies  of  a  hom»  so  dear. 
I  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 
rollow'd  there  the  deer  nnd  wolf ; 
ra  his  dungeon  was  a  giilf, 
Iter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ilia. 

Lmnan  lies  by  Cbillon's  walls  ; 
sMid  feet  in  deptli  below 
wj  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
lUCh  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
jfullon's  snow-white  battlement, 
)b  round  about  the  wave  inthrals : 
lie  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
ude — and  like  a  living  grave 
the  surface  of  the  lake 
ric  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
ifd  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 
dinK  o'er  our  heads  it  kiinck'd  ; 
^ —  *elt  the  winter's  spray 
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Wash  though  the  bars  when  winds  were 
high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 
And  then  the  very  nwk  bath  rock'd. 
And  I  have  felt  it  sliake,  unshouk'd 

Because  I  oould  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined. 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declineil, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  luarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  teani 
Have  moiBt«n'd  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  SrsC  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  hira  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  : 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Whioh  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  monnlain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand— nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain, 
He  cited,  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  sooop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  tlie  cold  earth  of  our  cave, 
I  begg'd  them  as  a  boon  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  n  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  Hiich  a  dungeon  could  not  rett. 
I  might  hrive  spared  my  idle  prayi-r — 
Tliey  coldly  laugh'd,and  laidtiiin  there; 
The  flat  and  tiiraess  earth  above 
Tlie  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
tlust  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face. 
The  infant  lore  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  t«xi,  who  yet  had  held  uutired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  clay 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
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Oh,  Gk>d  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : 

I've  seen  it  rushine  forth  in  blood, 

Tve  seen  it  on  the  oreaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such— but  sure  and  slow  : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  vet  so  tender,  kind. 

And  grievecl  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray  ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most/. 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listen 'd,  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear : 

I  knew  't  was  hopele&s,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I  caird,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rusird  to  him  : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived,  J  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  1  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

1  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 


And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  liad  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray ; 
It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day ; 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  ablsorbing  space. 
And  fixedness  without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars,  no  earth,  no  time 
No  check,  no  change,  no  good,  no  crime. 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 

A  light  broke  in  upon  m^  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd.  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  seeni'd  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon^s  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  c^ge  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise  ; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the 

while 
Which    made    me  both    to  weep    and 

smile — 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me  ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 


Ajsd  then  'IwaM  tuorlul  well  I  knew. 
For  lie  would  never  llius  have  flowa, 
A.nil  left  me  twioe  so  doubly  [\>ne, 
'-•one  as  iht*  corse  within  its  shroud, 
i.>oaie  as  a  solitary  uluuil, — 

A  single  cloud  ou  a  sunny  Jav, 
W/'lille  ^l  the  reet  of  heaven  is  cleur, 
X.     frown  upon  the  alniospliare, 
T*tkAl  Iwth  no  business  tu  appelir 

^bea  iikiee  are  blue,  and  eaitli  b  gay. 

^  liind  of  cbanRe  came  in  my  fate, 
'"      '  grew  corn paasiormtp  : 

wliat  lind  made  thorn  so, 
Tl*«ir  were  inured  to  sightii  of  woe, 
ttuifoit  was:— my  broken  chain 
W'itb  liotu  unraslen'd  did  remain, 
A.Oii  it  was  liherly  to  utride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  Bp  and  down,  iind  then  athwart, 
AnJ  tread  it  over  every  |)arl ; 
^d  round  tUe  iiillars  one  bv  otie, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begmi, 
^'oWing  only,  aa  I  iroi , 
^f  brothers'  (jraves  without  a  sod  : 
rur  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
«)■  step  profnned  tliejr  lowly  bed. 
"fy  breatn  cnine  Kas|iingiy  and  thick, 
-^""i    my  cruah'd  heart  fell  blind  and 


1  l^ttde  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  w.,ia  not  therefrdin  to  escaiie, 

f""!  I  had  buried  one  and  all 
w  iio  loveil  me  in  a  human  shape ; 

Am)  tiie  whole  earth  would  heuceforth 

;  w^der  prison  unto  me : 

;«  cl.iij.  no  sire,  no  kin  hod  I, 

^°  tMirtner  in  my  niiserv  ; 

'thought  of  thid,  Atid  I  was  glad, 

^w  ttionght  of  them  had  made  me  mad  ; 

I'ut  I  was  curious  to  ascmd 

'"  *nj  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 

'.1^  moi-e.  npou  the  mountJiina  high. 

"*  quiet  ol  a  loving  eye. 

Ij*«f  theiD,  and  they  were  the  tame, 
ITiuy  „pr^  „ot  oiijiiiged  like  nie  in  frame  ; 
' «!»  their  thousand  vears  of  snow 
Y"  *>igh— their  wide  long  lake  below, 
p{|<>  the  blue  Rhone  in  fulteHt  flow  : 
ihttiird  the  torrentH  leap  and  gush 
,  *•■  ehannell'd  rock  itnd  broken  bush  ; 
'•**  the  white-wall'd  distant  tuwn. 
""d  whiter  sails  go  skimming  dowu  ; 
^d  then  there  was  a  litlle  isle. 
"Rkh  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 
The  only  one  in  view ; 
I  ** 
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A  small  green  isle,  it  aeejn'd  no  more, 
Scni'ce  broader  than  [uy  dungeon  floor, 
Ilut  in  it  there  were  thWe  tall  trees. 
jUjd  o'er  it  blew  the  inuuntain  breece, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  iin   it  there    were   young   Huwers 
growing. 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  Hsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
seein'd  joyous  each  anj 
,.      ro<le  the  rising  blast, 
MeihoUKht  he  never  flew  so  fattt 
Ah  Llii^n  to  i.je  he  wenrd  to  fly  : 
And  then  new  tears  pame  in  my  ey^ 
Arid  I  tell  troubled— and  would  fain 
I  bad  not  left  my  recent  (Oiain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  mv  dim  niHide 
Ft'll  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  ; 
It  was  aa  is  a  new-diig  grave. 
Closing  o't^r  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance.  tiKj  niuoh  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  tfuch  a  rest. 

It  nilglit  be  months,  or  rears,  or  dftye, 

I  ke|it  no  count.  I  took  no  note, 
I  Imd  no  hopu  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free ; 

I  ask'd  notwhy,aDdreckMnot  where  ; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  leai'n'd  lo  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  spiiear'tl  ot  lust, 
And  all  my  bonds  a^ide  were  caat. 
These  heavy  waits  to  nie  had  grown 
A  herniitiige — and  all  my  own  1 
And  hiilf  1  felt  as  tliey  wera  come 
Tu  tear  rae  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  liad  friendKhip  made. 
And  watoh'd  them  in  tlieir  sullen  tradt, 
Hnd  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  pIny. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  '< 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monuroh  of  emdi  race. 
Had  power  to  kill—yet,  sti-ange  to  t«ll  t 
In  quiet  we  hod  learn'd  to  dwell; 
My  very  chains  and  1  grew  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are : — even  I 
liegain'd  my  Ireedom  with  a  sigh. 

June  S7-S':t-Jiil!/ 10, 1S16,   Decem1ier& 
1816. 

STANZAS  TO  ATJOTJSTA 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over. 
And  the  star  of  my  fatehatli  lieclined. 

Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
I'lie  faults  which  so  many  could  And. 
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Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  ac- 
quainted, 
It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And    the    love   which  my  spirit    hath 
painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  wnnds  are  at  war  with  the 
ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is 
shiver'd. 
And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the 
wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not 
contemn ; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue 
me; 
'TIS  of  thee  that  I  think — not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive 
me, 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  tliou  forborest  to  grieve 
me, 
Thougli  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst 
siiakc  ; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim 
me, 
Though  parted,  it  wjis  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame 
me. 
Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

« 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  ; 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath 
j>erish'd. 
Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath   taught  me   that   what  I   most 
cherisird 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 


In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 
In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 
July  24, 1816.    December  5, 1816. 

EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA 

My  sister  I  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer   and  purer  were,  it   should  be 

thine ; 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  olaim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine: 
Go  where    I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the 

same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resu^ 
There  ^et   are  two  things  in  my  <Jtoe- 

tmy,— 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home 

with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing — ^had  I  still  the 

last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them 

less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and 

past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of 

yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  sliore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  roclcB 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly 

shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to 

screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 
I  have  been  cunning  inmme  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their 

reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the 

day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which 

marrVl 
The  gift,— a  fate,   or  will,  that  walk'd 

astray  ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle 

hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of 

clay  : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  vet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  tnia,  tbe  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have 

roird 
Like  a  wild  bavof  breakers,  melts  away: 
Something — I  know  not  what-— does  still 

uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase 

pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  'defiance  stir 
Within  me — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul 

refer, 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to 

bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which 

was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers, 

and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to 

books, 
Come  as  of  ^ore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks; 

And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I 

"'^■^ 

Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like 
thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which 

create 
A  fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  A  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes 

inspire ; 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  de- 
sire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  I — but  I 

grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wiBlies.  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret; 
There  may  oe  others  which  I  less  may 

show  I — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy,  . 
And  the  tide  rising  lu  my  alter'd  eye. 


I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no 

more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet   remembrance   of  a  dearer 

shore : 
Sad  liavoc  Time  must  with  my  memory 

make. 
Ere  tliat  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes 

before  ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have 

loved,  they  are 
Resigned  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature   that  with   which  she    will 

comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall 

be 
My  sister — ^till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length 

I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life 

begun. 
The  earnest — even  the  only  paths  for 

me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to 

shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would 

have  slept ; 
I  liad  not  suner*d  and  thou  hadst  not 

wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with 

Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with 

me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make 

— a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue  ; 
Surelv  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  bafiled  millions  which    have  gone 

before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future 

may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care  ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day  ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that 

were; 
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My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the 

prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fiird  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time    had  pass'd 

me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to 

come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded 

sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would 

steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  further. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship    Nature  with  a  thought 

profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy 

heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou 

art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign  : 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow 

decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow 

or  fast. 
The  tie  whicli  bound  the  first  endures 

the  last !  July,  1816,     1830. 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

They  say  that  Hoi>e  is  happiness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  ])ast. 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that 
bless : 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last : 

And  all  that  Memorv  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  Hoi)e  to  be. 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  Memorv. 

Alas !  it  is  delusion  all  ; 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

f .  .  .  1829. 

DARKNESS 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a 

dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  exting^isliM,  and 

the  stars 


Did  wander   darkling   in    the    eternal 

space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind    and    blackening   in   the 

moonless  air; 
Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and 

brought  no  day. 
And  men  forgot  their  passioiui  in  the 

dread 
Of  this  their  desolation  :  and  all  hearts 
Were  chiird  into  a  selfish  prayer  for 

light ; 
And  they  did  live  by  watchfire»— aod 

the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts. 
The    habitations   of   all    things  which 

dwell. 
Were    burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were 

consumed. 
And    men  were    gathered  round   their 

blazing  homes 
To  look  once  more    into  each   other's 

face ; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the 

eye 
Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain- 
torch  ; 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  con- 
tained ; 
Forests  were  set  on  fire — hut  hour  by 

hour 
They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling 

trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was 

black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay 

down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept :  and  some 

did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands, 

and  smiled  ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look*d 

up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world  ;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the 

dust. 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd  :  the 

wild  birds  shriek'd 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  fiap  tlieir  useless  wings  ;  the  wild- 
est brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers 

crawlVl 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  mul- 
titude, 
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Hissinff,  but  stingless — they  were  slain 

for  food! 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no 

more. 
Did  glut  himself   again : — a  meal  was 

bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom  :  no  love  was 

left; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that 

was  death 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as 

their  flesh  ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  de- 
voured. 
Even  dogs  assail*d  their  masters,  all  save 

one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and 

kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men 

at  bay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping 

dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought 

out  no  food. 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 
And  a  quick:  desolate  cry,  licking  the 

hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he 

died. 
The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees ;  but 

two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap*d  a  mass  of  holy 

things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  the^  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold 

skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted 

up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd, 

and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they 

died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose 

brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.    The  world 

was  void. 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a 

lump, 
Seasonleas,  herbless,  treeless,  manless, 

lifeless, 


A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood 

still. 
And  nothing  stirrM  within  their  silent 

depths : 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal : 

as  they  dropp'd 
Tliey    slept    on    the   abyss    without   a 

surge — 
The  waves  were  dead  ;  the  tides  were  in 

their  grave. 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired 

before  ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant 

air. 
And  the  clouds  perish*d  ;  Darkness  had 

no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Uni- 
verse. 
July,  181G.    December  5,  1810. 

PROMETHEUS 

Titan  !  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain. 
The  agony  they  do  not  show. 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 
Which    torture    where    they    cannot 
kill; 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

Tlie  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die ; 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine— and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All    that    the   Thunderer  wrung  from 
thee 
Was  hut  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack  ; 
The  fate  tliou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 
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And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled. 
That    in    his    hand    the    lightnings 
trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind. 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

Tlie  sum  of  haman  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  in  tliy  patient  energy. 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which    Earth  and  Heaven  could  not 
convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit: 
Tliou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 
Like  thee.  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  piure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny  ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence  : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  dest*ry 

Its  own  concentered  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dare  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victorv. 

Juljf,  JSI6.    December,  1816. 

SONNET  TO  LJiKE  LEMAN 

RorssKAU — Voltaire — ^>ur    Gibbon — and 
De  Stael— 
Leman  !  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy 

shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like   these  I  wert 
thou  no  more 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would 

recall  : 
To  them  ihv  Ivinks   were   lovelv  as  to 
all. 
Put  tliev  have  made  them  lovelier,  for 

the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the 
ivre 
Of  hmnan  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondn^us  ; 
but  by  /'.rt' 
How  muohinorv.  Lake  of  Beauty  I  do 
we  feel. 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea. 
The  wild  gk^w  of  that  n^H  uiigenxie  aeal. 

Whioh  of  the  heir?  of  iuimortalixy 
Is  prvHid.  and  makes  the  bi\^ath  of  glorr 
real! 
Jaif ,  -^^^^^     December  5,  IS16, 


MANFRED 


A  DRAMATIC  POEM 


"  There  are  more  things  In  heaTea  and  earth, 
Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.** 


DRAMATIS    PBRSOKiR 

Manfred 

Chamois  Hunter 

Abbot  of  St.  Maurice 

Manuel 

Herman 

Witch  op  the  Alps 

Arimanes 

Nemesis 

The  Destinies 

Spirits,  Ac. 
The  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  anumgst  the 
Higher  .4//W — /xirtly  in  the  CaMU  cf 
Manfred,  and  })artly  in  the  Ifami- 
tains. 


ACT  I 


Scene    I.— Manfred    alone, — Seene^   « 
Gothic  Gallerjf. — Time,  JIidni{^. 

Man,    The  lamp  must  be  replenished,  hot 

even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  sluml>er< — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  coiuinuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Whioh  then  loan  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  viixil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  loL>k  within  :  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  asi^ect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the 

wise : 
S«.»rTOw  is  knowledge  :  they  who  know  the 

nu^t 
Must    mourn  tiie  deepest  o'er  the    fatal 

truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of 

Life. 
rhiK>s^»phy  an»l  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  woniier.  and  itie  wi><lom  of  the  world, 
I  have  es5^ay\i.  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  jx^wer  to  make  the^ae  subject  to  itself — 
But  ttiey  avail  nv4  : 1  liavedone  men  good, 
Ajjd  1  have  mei  witli  good  eTen  among 

men — 
B;i:  :h:<  availM  rrt  :  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  r.or.e  have  inatHt-d.  many   fallen  be- 
fore me — 
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But  this  ayaird  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no 

dread, 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 
Nor  fluttering   throb,  that  beats  with 

hopes  or  wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 
Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  agency  ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in 

Ught— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and 

dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ^ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar 

things — 
I  t»ll  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise  ! 

Appear !  [A  pause. 

They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice 

of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  vou — by  this  sign. 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims 

of  him 
Who    is    undying, — Rise  I   Appear  ! 

Appear  1  [.4  pause. 

If  it  be  so— Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  vet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Wliich  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  con- 
demned, 
The    burning    wreck    of    a   demolished 

world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my 

soul, 
Tlie   thought  which  is  within  me    and 

around  roe, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will — Appear ! 

[  A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end 
of  the  gallery :  it  is  stationary  ;  and  a 
voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  Spirit 

Mortal  I  to  thy  bidding  bow'd. 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
AVTiich  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  oe  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden  : 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd. 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'd  I 


Second  Spirit 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  Quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 

Ana  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  f 

Third  Spirit 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells. 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells  ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roU'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  ! 

Fourth  Spirit 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher  ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth  ; 
I  have  (quitted  my  birthplace. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Tliy  will  be  my  guide  I 

Fifth  Spirit 

I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind. 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm  ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'  Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 
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Sixth  Spirit 

My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with 
light  ? 

Seventh  Spirit 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  b^  me  : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e*er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bo8om*d  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  I 
And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm !  whom  I  obev  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thin^  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  !  with 
me? 

The  Seven  Spirits 

E^rth,    ocean,  air,    night,    mountains, 
winds,  thy  star. 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding.  Child  of 
Clay! 
Before  thee  at  thy   quest  their  spirits 
are — 
What  wouldst   thou  with  us,  son  of 
mortals — say  ? 

Man,    Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what — of  wliom — and 

why  ? 
Man.     Of  tliat  which  is  within  me  : 
read  it  there  — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 
Spirit.     We  can  but  give  thee   that 
which  we  possess : 
Ask  of  us    subjects,    sovereignty,    the 

power 
O'er  earth — the  whole,  or  jwrtion — or  a 

sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  where- 
of 
We  are  the  dominators. — each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thine. 
Man,  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  ! 


Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden 

realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask? 
Spirit,    It  is  not  m  our  esBenoe,  in  oar 
skiU; 
But — thou  may'st  die. 
Man,        will  death  bestow  it  od  me? 
Spirit,    We  are  immortal,  and  do  not 
forget ; 
W^e  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,    as   the   future,   present.    Art  thou 
answered  ? 
Man.    Ye  mock  me — ^but  the  power 
which  brought  ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not 

at  my  will ! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean 

spark. 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall   not  yield  to  yours,   though 

coop*d  in  clay  I 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 
Spirit,    We  answer  as  we  answered ; 
our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 
Ma n ,  Why  say  y e  so  ? 

Spirit.       If,    as    thou     say*st,    thine 
essence  be  as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do 
with  us. 
Man.    I  then  liavecall'dye  from  your 
realms  in  vain  : 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say, 

What  we  possess  we  offer  ;  it  is  thine : 
Betliink  ere  thou  dismiss  us  ;  ask  again  : 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and 

length  of  days 

Man.     Accursed  I  what  have  I  to  do 
with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — be- 


gone 


f 


Spirit.     Yet  pause :  being  here»   our 
will  would  do  thee  service  : 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  tlien  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can   make  not  worthless  in 
thine  eyes? 
Man.     No,  none:  vet  stav — one   nio- 
nient,  ere  we  iKirt, 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
!  Your    voices,   sweet     and     melancholy 
'  sounds. 

As  music  on  the  waters  :  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star : 
But  notlung  more.     A]»proach  me  as  ye 
are. 
I  Or  one.  or  all,  in  your  accustomed  forms. 
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Spirit.    We  have  no   forms,  beyond 
the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 
Man.    I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no 
form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such 

aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  Alting — 
Come  I 
Seventh  Spirit  {appearing  in  the  shape 
of  a    beautiful    female    figure).     IJe- 
hold  ! 
Man,    Oh  Gk)d  I  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy,  I  will  clasp 
thee, 

And  we  again  will  be 

[The  figure  vanishes. 
My  heart  is  crushed ! 

[Manfred /a^  senseless, 

(A  voice  18   heard  in  the  Incantation 
which  follows.) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave. 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 

When  the  falling  stars  are  sliooting, 

And  the  answered  owls  are  hooting, 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  liill. 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thjr  slumber  may  be  deep 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 
There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanisli. 
There   are    thoughts     thou    canst     not 

banish ; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone  ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  sliroud, 
Thou  art  gather*d  in  a  cloud  ; 
And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 
And  when  in  tliat  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turned  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 
And  the  })Ower  which  thou  dost  fe«'l 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 


And  a  ma^^ic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 

And  to  tliee  sliall  night  deny 

All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun. 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring  ; 
From  thy    own  smile  I    snatched    the 

snake. 
For  tliere  it  coiFd  as  in  a  brake  ; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
Which   gave   all   these  their   chiefest 

harm ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  seri>ent  smile. 
By  thV  unfathonrd  gulfs  of  guile. 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hyiM)crisy  ; 
By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 
Which    [)ass*d    for    human    thine  own 

heart ; 
By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain, 
And  by  thy  brotlierhood  of  Cain, 
I  call  upon  thee  !  and  com|>el 
Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  ixmr  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote tliee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  sluml>er,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Thougli  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fejir  ; 

Lo !  tlie  si)ell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  tiie  clankless  cliain  luith  l)ound  thee; 

(Ver  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  l>een  pass'd — now  wither ! 

Scene  II 

Tlte  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Tivie^ 
Morning. — Manfred  alone  upon  the 
Cliffs. 
Man,    The  spirits  I  have  raised  abiin- 
don  me. 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me, 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid  ; 
It  hath  no  i)ower  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The   future,  till  the   past   be  gulfd  in 
darkness, 
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It  is   not  of   my  search.    My    mother 

Earth! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you, 

ye  Mountains, 
Whv  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  br  ght  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — ^thou  shin*st  not  on  my 

heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme 

edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent*s  brink  be- 
neath 
Behold   the  tall  pines  dwindled  as   to 

shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap. 
A   stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would 

bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
Tb  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — ^yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  the  i^ril — yet  do  not  recede  : 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is 

firm  : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  with- 

holds. 
And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live. — 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  m>*self 
This  barren nes&s  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  souPs  sepulchre,   for    1  have 

i^easeil 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 
The  last  intirmitv  of  evil.     Ay. 
Thou  winged  au«i  cloud>cleaving  minis- 
ter, [-4n  etigJe  p.isses, 
WhiViie    liappy    flight   is    highest     iuto 

heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I 

should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets; thou 

art  gv^ne 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but 

thine 
Yet  piercvsdv^wnwanl,  on ward.or  above, 
Wiih  a  i^rvading  visiv»n. — Beautiful ! 
How  Ivauiiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! 
Hv>w  glorious  in  iti*  aci;on  and  ii5>elf  ! 
Bui  we.  who  n.Huie  ourselves  its  sover- 

eicr.s,  we. 
Half  aasi,  haif  deity,  alike  unlit 
To  s:r.k  or  s^wr,  wKh  our  mix'd  essaentv 

innke 
A  <>.^nrtiot  v>f  its  eVment^i,  an!  brvaihe 
The  breath  of  decm-iAli^-n  and  v*f  pride. 
Oor.lei;di!i^   w:;h   low  >»-antj>  and  loffy 

will. 
Till  \v.5r  mv^riality  rrevi^mir-jites. 
And  moa   Are — w-.a;  t.irv  n^une  u.4  to 

tiie  ::;>*•  Ives*. 


I 


And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hiirk  !  the 

note,         [The  Shepherd's  pipe  in 

tlie  distance  is  heard. 

The  natural   music   of   the   mountain 

reed 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  saun- 

tering  herd ; 
My  soul  would  drink  thoee  echoes.    Oh« 

tliat  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sounds 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  tlie  blest  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Huktkb. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

Tliis  wav  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble 

feet 
Have  baffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will 

scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is 

"  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,   and  yet 

htith  reached 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  moim- 

taineers. 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  :  his 

earb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  fn'e-bom  peasant's,  at  thk 

distance  : 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 
J/aN.  {not  prrcri  ring  the  other).   To  be 

thus — 
Gray-1iair*d   with    anguish,    like    these 

blasted  pines. 
Wrecks   of  a  single  winter,    barkless, 

branchless. 
A  blixrhted  trunk  u|x>n  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise!  now  fuirow'd 

o'er 
With  wrinkles.  pKnigh'd  by  moments, — 

not  by  years, — 
And   houi^,     all    tortured    into 

hours 
Whioh  1  outlive ! — Ye  t^>ppliug  crags  of 

kv! 
Ye  av.«I]inche:s.  vrhv^ni  a  bnaath   draws 

In  mour.tai::oTis  o'er  whelming.  com«  and 

omsh  :«e  ! 
I  hear  ye  r.io:«er.:*v  a>^^ve.  be»e*th, 
Cr:fc>hw:;h  a  frtNiu^iii  cvcidiol ;   but  ye 
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And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would 

live; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the 

hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 
C.  Hun,  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from 
up  the  valley ; 
ril  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may 

chanoe 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 
Man.    The  mists  boil  up  around  the 
glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and 

sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep 

Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living 

shore, 
Heap*d  with  the  damn  d  like  pebbles. — 
I  am  giddy. 
C.  Hun.    I  must  appioach  him  cau- 
tiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man,  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with 

the  shock 
Rocking  their  alpine    brethren ;  filling 

up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's 

splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash. 
Which  crash'd  the  waters  into  mist  and 

made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — 

thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosen- 
berg— 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun,  Friend  I  have  a  care. 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal  I — for  t!ie 

love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that 
brink ! 
Man,  (not  hearing  him) .    Such  would 
have  been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb  ; 
^X  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their 

depth  ; 
^bey  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the 

rocks 
"<>"■•  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus 
J  they  shall  be— 

^^    ^his  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  open- 
.  ing  heavens ! 

^^>^3k  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
*^^^^  were  not  meant  for  mo — Earth  I 
take  these  atoms  I 
[As  Manfred  t«  in  act  to  spring  from 
the    cliff,    the   Chamois   Hunter 


seizes  and  retains  him  with  a  sud- 
den grasp, 
C,    Hun,     Hold,    madman ! — though 

aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty 

blood  : 
Away   with  me 1  will  not  quit  my 

hold. 
Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay, 

grasp  me  not — 
I    am    all    feebleness — the    mountains 

whirl 
Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind — 

Wiiat  art  thou  ? 
C.Hun,  ri  I  answer  that  anon.     Away 

with  me — 
Tlie  clouds  grow  thicker there — now 

lean  on  me — 
Place  your   foot  here — here,  take  this 

staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub^now  give  me 

your  hand, 
And  hold  fast    by  my  girdle — softly — 

well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour : 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  foot- 
ing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which 

the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  't  is 

bravely  done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow 

me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with 
difficulty y  the  scene  closes, 

ACT  II 

Scene  I. — A  Cottage  amongst  the  Ber- 
nese  Alps. 

Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

C.    Hun.      No,    no — yet   pause — thou 

must  not  yet  go  forth  : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some   hours,  at 

least: 
When   thou  art  better,  I   will  be  thy 

guide — 
But  whither? 

Man,  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further 

guidance 
C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee 

of  high  lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled 

crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of 

these 
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Mny  call  thee  lord?     I  only   know  ilit-lr 

M>'  u'Hy  of  life  lends  me  but  larely  dawn 
Tu  bask  by  tlie  huge  Uenrtiis  of  Ihosp  old 

httl^. 
Cfirouaing  witb  the  vassals  r  but  the  piitlis. 
Which  st«p  from  out  our  mouiitaiiM  to 

their  doors. 
I  knotv  from  childhood — which  of  tliese 

isthini!? 
Man.    No  matter. 
C.  thm.  Well.  Mr.  iiiirdon  me  the 

question, 
And  lie  of  better  che«r.     Come,  tattte  iny 

Tiaof  III)  aiident  vintage  ;  nianja  day 
T   hna   thaw'd     my     veins   among   our 

glaciere 
\jt%  it  do  tJius  for  thine — Cotiie,  pledge 

Man.  Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upun 
tlie  brim  I 
Will  it  llien  never— npver  sink  in  the 
fi!»i-th  ? 
C  Hun.     What  dost  thou  mean  ?   thy 

seiiBes  wander  from  thee. 
Man.     1  sHy  'tts  lilood — luy  blood  [  the 
pure  warm  otreaiii 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers, 

and  in  ours 
When  we  were   in  our  youth.  Bud  hnd 

And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not 

lovB. 
And  this  was  shed  :  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Coloring  the  i^louds,  that   shut  nie  out 

from  heaven. 
Where  thou  81't  not — and  Ishallnevfrbe. 
C  Hun.     Man  of  strani^   words,  and 

isome  hiiir-maddenind  aia. 
Which   makes    thee    peo[ile    vacancy. 

Thy   drejiil  and  sufferauce   be,  there's 

comfort  yot— 
The   Kid  of  holy  mnn.   and   heavenly 

patienoe — 
Man.  Patienf'e   and    iwtienoe ! 

Hpnpf — that  won!  wiis  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds   of 


pro* 


Preach   it   i 
thine.- 
I  am  not  uf  I 
C.  Hun. 


mortals  of   a  dust   like 


Thanks  to  heaven ! 
t  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fttme 
Of  William  Till  ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine 

ill. 
{taMWtbaburiiB.kiidtbe»e  vrild  atarta 


Man.     Do  I  n 

Hi 


>rit?— Lookonm^ 
is  convulsion,   and   t 


This  i 
healthful  I 
Man.  1  tell  thee,  man  t  I  have  liv#d 
many  years, 
Mimy  long  years,  but  they  are  nothiiii; 


To  those  which  I  i 


t  number 


unslaked  t  ^ 

C.  Hitn.     Why.  on  thy  brow  the  seal 
of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  1  am   thine   elder 


far. 


existence 


Jid^^l 
eider 

-1| 


Man.     Think'st  thou    ■ 

depend  on  lime  ? 
It  doth :  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  n 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights 

perishable. 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  aa  sands  < 

Innumeralile  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren   and  cold,  on   which   the  wild 

waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  oarcaaaes  and 

wrecks. 
Rocks  and  the  salt-ourf  weeds  of  bitter- 

C.    Hun.    Alai !    he's  mad — but 

I  must  not  leave  him. 
Man.     I  woulil   I  were — for  then 
things  1  see 
Would  lie  but  a  distemper'd  dreaoi. 

C.  Hnn.  What      .. 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st 


1 


a  peasant  of 


itfcin.    Myself,  and  thee 

the  Alps — 

Thy   humble   virtues,  hospitable   home. 

And   spirit  patient,   pious,    proud,   and 

Thy   self-respect,   grafted   on   innocent 

thouKnts; 
The  dava  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  : 

tliy  toils. 
Br  daneerdignified.  yet  guiltless  ;  hop«8 
Of  chi'erful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grava,— 
With  ctos-1  and  garland  over''"     — 

turf. 
And  thy    grandchildren's  love  forflj 

tni.h; 
This  do  1  see — and  then  I   look  within — 
It  matters  not^niysoul  wasscorch'd  at- 

C  Suit.  And  wouldst  thou  then  ex- 
"  jOot  fur  mine  ? 
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Man.    No,  friend  !  I  would  not  wrong 

thee,  nor  exchange 
My  lot  with  living  bein^  :  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to 

dream. 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C,  Hun,  And  with  this — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another^s  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ? — say  not 

so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd 

revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

Man,  Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who 

loved  me — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved  :  I  never 

quelled 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  liun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest  I 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  tliyself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not — 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart — 
Tis   time — farewell  I — Here's  gold,  and 

thanks  for  thee — 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me 

not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril's 

past: 
And  once  again  I  charge  thee,   follow 

not  I  [Exit  Manfred. 

Scene  II 

A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps.— A  Cataract. 

Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still 

arch 
The    torrent  with  the  many    hues    of 

heaven, 
And    roll   the  sheeted  silvers    waving 

column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foammg  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  coursers 

tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  love- 
liness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call 
her. 


[Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
flings  it  into  the  air,  muttering  the 
adjuration.  After  a  pause,  the 
Witch  of  the  Alps  rises  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the  tor- 
rent. 

Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light. 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose 
form 

The    charms   of   earth's    least    mortal 
daughters  grow 

To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements;  while  the  hues  of 
youth, — 

Carnation'd    like     a    sleeping    infant*s 
cheek, 

Rock'd  by  tlie  beating  of  her  mother's 
heart. 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twi- 
light leaves 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 

The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her 
heaven — 

Tinge  thy  celestial   aspect,  and  make 
tame 

The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends 
o'er  thee. 

Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers 
permit 

At  times  to  commune  with   them — if 
that  he 

Avail    him  of  his  spells — ^to  call  thee 
thus. 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give 
thee  power ; 

I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in 
both. 

Fatal  and  fated  in  t)iy  sufferings. 

I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou 
witli  me  ? 
Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — ^noth- 
ing further. 

The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me, 
and  I 

Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 

To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 

But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have 
sought 

From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow, 
and  now 

I  searcli  no  further. 
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Witch,  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 

~  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man,  A  boon  ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in 

vain. 
Witch.  1  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips 

utter  it. 
Man,  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis 

but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my 

youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of 

men, 
Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human 

eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not 

mine, 
The    aim   of   their    existence   was  not 

mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my 

powers. 
Made  me  a  sti*anger ;  though  I  wore  the 

form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  Aesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay    that 

girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who — but  of  her  anon. 
I  said  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of 

men, 
I  held  but  slight  communion:  but  instead 
My    joy    was    in    the     wilderness, — to 

breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's 

top. 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  in- 
sect s  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking 

wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted  :  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving 

moon. 
The  stars  and   their  development  ;  or 

catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew 

dim  ; 
Or  to   look,   list'ning,  on  the  scattered 

leaves. 
While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  even- 
ing song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone; 
For  if  the  beings,  of  wliom  I  was  one. — 
Hating  to  be  so. — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 
And  was  all  clay  again.  And  then  I  dived, 


In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of 

death. 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and 

drew 
From  wither'd  bones,  and  skull,  and 

heap'd  up  dust. 
Conclusions  most   forbidden.      Then  I 

pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught 
Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and 

toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  ix)wer  upon  the  air. 
And   spirits   that  do  compass  air  and 

earth. 
Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 
Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwell- 
ings raised 
Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadara, 
As  I  do  thee  ; — ^and  with  my  knowledge 

^rew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power 

and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until — 
Witch.     Proceed. 
Man.    Ohl  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my 

words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's 

grief — 
But  to  my  task,  I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,   or 

being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human 

ties  ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me; 
Yet  there  was  one — 

Witch.     Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 
Man.     She  was  like  me  in  lineaments  ; 

her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very 

tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said   were  like 

to  mine  ; 
But    soften'd    all,    and    temp)er'd    into 

beauty  : 
She  had   the  same  lone  thoughts   and 

wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a 

mind 
To  comprehend  tlie  universe  :  nor  these 
Alone,   out  with  tl>em   gentler   powers 

than  mine. 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears— which  I  had 

not  : 
And  tenderness— but  that  I  liad  for  her; 
Humility — ^and  that  I  never  had. 
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Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were 

her  own — 
I  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her ! 

Witi^,  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man,    Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart, 
which  broke  her  heart ; 
It  grazed  on  mine,  and  wither*d.    I  have 

shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers— and  yet  her  blood 

was  shed  ; 
I  saw — ^and  could  not  stanch  it. 

Witch  And  for  this — 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise. 
The  order,  which  thine  own  would  rise 

above. 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours, — thou  dost 

forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and 
shrink*st  back 

To  recreant  mortality Away  ! 

Man.    Daughter  of  Air  I  I  tell  thee, 
since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my 

sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit 

by  me! 
Mj  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ; — I  have 

gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have 

pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — *tis  denied 

me. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me. 
And  fatal  things  passed  harmless;  the 

cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  wliich  would  not 

break 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day 

was 
A  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me 

back 
Jnto  the  gulf  of  my  un fathomed  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetful- 


J  Sought  in  all,  save  where  *tis  to   be 

found, 
^^d  that  I  have  to  learn  ;  my  sciences, 
pT  long-pursued  and  superhuman  art, 
*•  nciortal  here :  I  dwell  in  my  despair — 

t2-  live — and  live  for  ever. 
jjy^iteh.  It  may  be 

*'*^  I  can  aid  thee. 
••'an.  To  do  this  thy  power 


Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with 

them. 
Do  so— in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 
Witch,  That  is  not  in  my  province  ; 

but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may    help  thee  to   thy 

wishes. 
Man,    I   will  not  swear — Obey  I  and 

whom  ?  the  spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the 

slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never  ! 

Witch,  Is  this  all  ? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer  ? — Yet  be- 
think thee, 
And  pause  eve  thou  rejectest. 
Man,  I  have  said  it. 

Witch,  Enough  !  I  may  retire  then — 

say! 
Man,  Retire ! 

[77i€  Witch  disappears. 
Man,  (alone).  We  are  the  fools  of  time 

and  terror :  Davs 
Steal  on  us,  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital   weight  upon  the  struggling 

heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick 

with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  • 

the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws 

back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the 

chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.  I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead, 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  ; 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing.    If  they  answer 

not 

The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  ana  the   Spartan    Monarch 

drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid*s  unsleeping 

spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,   unknowing  what 

he  slew. 
And  died  unpardoned — though  he  caird 

in  aid 
The    Phyxian  Jove,    and    in    Phigalia 

roused 
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The  Arcudian  Evocators  to  compel 
The    indignant  shadow  to  depose  her 

wrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  f  ulhird. 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beauti- 
ful, 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is 

she? 
What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my 

sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon— or  noth- 
ing. 
Within  few  hours  I   shall  not    call  in 

vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my 

heart. 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
And  champion  human  fears. — The  ni^ht 
approaches.  IRvit, 

Scene  III 

TJie  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain, 
Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and 

bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human 

foot 
Of  common    mortal   trcnl,    we    nightly 

tread. 
And  leave  no  traces  :  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put 

on' 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam. 
Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's 

image : 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle. 
The    fretwork     of   some    earthquake — 

where  the  clouds 
Pause  to  re|)ose   themselves  in  passing 

by — 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils  ; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival — 't  is  strange  they 

come  not. 

A  Voice  without,  singing. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

JlurPd  down  from  the  throne. 


Lay  buried  in  torpor, 
Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumberSy 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  witli  numbers — 
He's  Tyrant  again  I 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he*ll  answer 

my  care. 
With  a  nation's  destruction — his  flight 
and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  saiPd  on,  the  ship  saiFd  fast. 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and   I  left  not  a 

mast; 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  tlie  hull  or  the 

deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er 

his  wreck  ; 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by 

the  hair, 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my 

cjire ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea.— 
But  I  siived  him  to  wreak  further  havoc 

for  me  I 

First  Destiny,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  r 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowlv  : 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  ; 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  toucli  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelop  a  nation  ; 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 

Wlio  see  not  the  sight 
Of  their  own  desolation  ; 

This  work  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  m.^^ 

doing — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  re-^^ 
newing  ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Dbstiniss 

Tlie  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 
Our  footstei>s  are  tlieir  gnives  ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  ? 
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First  Des,     Welcome  ! — Where's  Nem- 
esis ? 
Second  Des.  At  some  great  work; 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were 
full. 
Third  Des.    Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

Fintt  Des,    Sav.  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 
Nem.      I     was    detaiu'd     repairing 
shattered  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenginj^  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  theii*  own  re- 
venge ; 
Qoading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the 

dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  tliey  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  them- 
selves^ 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to 

speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away ! 
We  have  outstay *d  the  hour — mount  we 
our  clouds !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV 

77ie  HaU  of  Arimanes — Arimanejt  on  his 
Throne^  a  Olobe  of  Fire^  surrounded 
by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spibits. 

il  to  our  Master! — Prince  of  Earth 

and  Air ! 
Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in 

his  hand 
e  sceptre  of  the  elements,  wliich  tear 
Themselves     to     chaos    at    his  high 

command  ! 
e   breatheth — and    a  tempest  shakes 

the  sea ; 
He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in 

Ui under ; 
e  gaseth — from  his    glance    the    sun- 
beams flee ; 
He   moveth —earthquakes    rend     the 
world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 
His  shadow  in  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
Tlie  comets  herald  through  the  crackling 

skies; 
And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
"^0  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 
To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ;    Life 

i»  his. 


With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 
And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  I 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.    Glory  to  Arimanes  !  on  the 

eaHh 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters 

did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty ! 
Second  Des.    Glory  to  Arimanes  I    we 

who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his 

throne ! 
JTiird  Des.    Glory  to  Arimanes !    we 

await  His  nod! 
Nem.    Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  are 

thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours. 
And    most    things    wholly  so ;  still    to 

increase 
Our  power,  increasing    thine,    demands 

our  care. 
And  we  are  vigilant.    Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfil rd  to  the  utmost. 

Enter    Manfred. 

A  Spirit.  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal ! — Thou  most  rash    and    fatal 

wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship  ! 

Second  Spirit.     I  do  Know  the  man — 
A  Magian   of  great  power,  and  fearful 
skill ! 
Third  Spirnt.     Bow  down  and  worship, 
slave ! — 
What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine    and    our    Sovereign  ? — Tremble, 
and  obey ! 
All  the  Spirits.    Prostrate  thyself,  and 
thy  condemned  clay, 
Child  of  the  £arth  !  or  dread  the  worst. 
Man.  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 
Fourth  Spirit.     T  will  be  taught  thee. 
Man.    'T  is  taught  already; — many  a 
night  on  the  eai*th. 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down 

my  face. 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes  ;  I  have 

known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  behold* 
iug  not 
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The  terror  of  his  glory  ? — Crouch,  I  say. 
Man,    Bid    him  bow  down    to   that 

which  is  above  him. 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not   for  worship^let 

him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

T/ie  Spirits,  Crusli  the  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  ! — 
First   Des,    Hence  t    avaunt !  —  he's 

mine. 
Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible!    This 

man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own  ;  his  knowledge,  and  his  powers 

and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have 

been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspira- 
tions 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the 

earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what 

we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and 

science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
W^hich  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no 

power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breatli  from  tlie  worm  upwards  is 

exempt. 
Have  pierced    his  heart,  and  in  their 

consequence 
Made  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be  ;  be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hatli 
A  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul. 
Nem.    What  doth  he  here  then  ? 
First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.    Ye  know  what  I  have  known  ; 

and  without  power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye  :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in 

quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 
Nem,  What  wouldst  thou  ? 
Man,  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead — my   question  is  for 

them. 
Nem.    Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will 

avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 
Ari.  Yea. 


Nem,  Whom  wouldM  thou 

Uncharnel  ? 

Man,  One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

Nemesis 

Shadow  !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thv  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  returned  to  the  earth. 

Re-appear  to  the  day  ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form. 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear  ! — Appear  ! — Appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  n^quires  thee  here ! 
[The  Phantom  of  Astarte  rises 
and  stands  in  the  midsi, 
Man,    Can    this    be    death?    there's 
bloom  upon  her  cheek  : 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  liue. 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  tlie  unnatural 

red 
Which  Autunm  plants  upon  the  perish'd 

leaf. 
It  is  the  same !    Oh,  God !  that  I  should 

dread 
To  look  u|X)n  the  wime — Astarte ! — ^No. 
I    cannot    speak   to    her — but  bid   her 

speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis 

By  the  power  which  liath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthraird  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  liath  8f>oken, 
Or  those  who  have  calTd  thee  I 

Man,  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  an- 
swered. 
Nem.    My  power  extends  no  further. 
Prince  of  Air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her 
voice. 
Ari.    Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  ! 
Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal !  thy  quest 

is  vain. 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me.  hear  me — 

Astarte !  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me  : 
I  have    so    much    endured — so     much 
endure — 
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Look    on    me  !     the   grave   hath    not 

changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  ohanged  for   thee.     Thou 

lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not 

made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it 

were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have 

loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do 

bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou 

wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die  ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  imnior- 

talitj— 
A  future  like  the  past.    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek  ; 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art,  and  wliat  I  am  ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak 

to  me  ! 
For  I  have  called  on  thee  in  the  still 

night. 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the 

hush'd  boughs, 
And    woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and 

made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with    thy    vainly    echoed 

name, 
Which    answer'd    me  —  many    things 

answered  me — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent 

all. 
Yet  speak  to  me  !    I  have  outwatchM 

the  stars. 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  search  of 

thee. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wander'd  o'er  the 

earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to 

me ! 
X^ook  on  the  fiends  around— tliey  feel  for 

me  : 
"K    fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
peak  to  me  I  though  it  be  in  wrath  ;  — 
but  say — 
[    reck  not  what  —  but  let  me  hear  thee 

onoe — 
Phis  onoe — once  more  ! 

Fliantom  of  Astarte,    Manfred. 
Man,  Say  on.  say  on — 

^    live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  I 
Phan,      Bfanfred  !     To-morrow    ends 
thine  earthly  ills, 
^^mrewell  ! 


Man,    Yet  one  word  more — am  I  for- 
given ? 
Phan.    Farewell  I 

Man.  Say.  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan,    Farewell  ! 
Man,   One  word  for  mercy  I  Say,  thou 

lovest  me. 
Phan.    Manfred  ! 

[The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappears, 
Neni.    She's  gone,  and  will    not    be 
recaird  : 
Her  words  will  be  fulfilPd.    Return  to 
the  earth. 
A  Spirit,    He  is  convulsed. — This  is  to 
be  a  mortal 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  moi-tality. 
Another  Spirit.     Yet.  see,    he  nias- 
tereth  liimself,  and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have 

made 
An  awful  spirit. 

Nern,  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  woi*ship- 
pei-s  ? 

Man.    None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then  I  where?    On  the 
earth  ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  tlie  gi*ace  ac- 
corded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well  I 

[Exit  Manfred. 

(Scene  closes.) 

Act  III 

Scene  I.-^  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 
Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.    What  is  the  liour  ? 

Her,  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.        All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well  : 

Thou  may'st  retire.  [Eant  Herman. 

Man.  (alone).  There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the    schoolman's    jargon,   I 
should  deem 
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The  golden  secret,  the  sought  **  Kalon/' 

found. 
And  seated  in  my  soul.  It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though 

but  once  : 
It  liath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a 

new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note 

down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is 

there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her,    My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Mau- 
rice craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

Alihot.    Peace   be  with   Count  Man- 
fred! 
Jlfan.    Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome 
to  these  walls ; 

Thy  presence  honoi*s  them,  and  blesseth 
those 

Who  dwell  within  them. 
Abbot.    Would  it  were  so.  Count ! — 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 
Man.     Herman,  retire. — What  would 

my  reverend  guest  ? 
Abbot.    Thus,  without  prelude  : — Age 
and  zeal,  my  office. 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privi- 
lege ; 

Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neigh- 
borhood, 

May    also    be    my     herald.       Rumors 
strange. 

And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 

And  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 

For  centuries :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 

Transmit  it  unimpairM  ! 
Man.  Proceed. — I  listen. 

Abbot.  *T  is  said  thou  boldest  converse 
with  the  things 

Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of 
man  ; 

That  wMth   the  dwellers  of    tlie    dark 
abodes, 

The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 

Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of 
death. 

Thou  communest.    I    know  that  with 
mankind. 

Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 

Exchange  thy   thoughts,   and   that  thy 
solitude 

Is  as  an  anchorite^s,  were  it  but  holv. 


Man.    And   what  are    they  who  do 

avouch  these  things  ? 
Abbot.    My  pious  brethren — ^the  scared 

peasantry — 

Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  Inok  on 
thee 

With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in 
peril. 
Man.    Take  it. 

Abbot.    I  come  to  save,  and  not  des- 
troy: 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 

But  if  these  things  be  sootli,  there  still  is 
time 

For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  tiiee 

With  the  true  church,  and  through  the 
church  to  heaven. 
Man.    I  liear  thee.    Tiiis  is  my  reply : 
whateer 

I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  be- 
tween 

Heaven  and  myself.    I  shall  not  choose 
a  mortal 

To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinu'd 

Against    your    ordinances?    prove  and 
punish  I 
Abbot.    My  son  !  I  did  not  speak  of 
punishment, 

But  penitence  and  pardon  ; — with  myself 

The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the 
last. 

Our  institutions  and   our  strong  belief 

Have  given   me  power   to  smooth  the 
path  from  sin 

To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  Ihe 
first 

I  leave  to  heaven, — '*  Vengeance  is  mine 
alone ! " 

So  sjvith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humble- 
ness 

His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 
Man.     Ohl  man  !  there  is  no  power  in 
holy  men. 

Nor  charm  in  prayer,  nor  purifying  form 

Of  |)enitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  fast. 

Nor  agony- — nor.  greater  than  all  these, 

Tlie  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 

Which   is  remorse  without  the  fear  of 
hell, 

But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 

Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  ex- 
orcise 

From  out  the  unbound  spirit  the  quick 
sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and 
revenge 

Upon  itself  ;  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can   deal   tliat  justice  on  the  self-con- 
demnM 
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He  deals  ou  his  own  soul. 

Abbot,  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  a  way,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look 

up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that    blessed 

place. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever 

be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned  : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity.    Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall 

be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be 
pardon'd. 
Man.    When    Rome's  sixth  emperor 
was  near  his  last. 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain 

soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,   would  have 

stanched 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious 

robe ; 
The  dyina  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and 

said^ 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance— 
'•  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  ?^ 
Abbot    And  what  of  this  ? 
Man.    I  answer  with  the  Roman — 
*'  It  is  too  late  !  '* 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so. 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul. 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast 

thou  no  hope  ? 
Tis  strange— even  those    who   do  de- 
spair above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on 

earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they    cling,   like 
drowning  men. 
Man.    Ay — father  I  I  have  had  tliose 
earthly  visions, 
.A.nd  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  miua  of  other 

men, 

'M'tie  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
T^mi  fall,  even  as  the  mountain -cataract, 
%VUich  having  leapt  from  its  more  daz- 
zling height, 
•^en  in  the    foaming  strength  of  its 

C  ^hich  casts  up  misty  columns  that  be- 

come 
Clouds   raining    from   the   re-ascended 

skies,) 


Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is 

past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 
Abbot.  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Man.    1  could  not  tame  my  nature 

down  ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway  ;  and 

soothe,  and  sue, 
And  watch  all  time,  and   pry  into  all 

place. 
And  be  a  living  lie,  who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and 

such 
The  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of 

wolves. 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 
Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with 

other  men  ? 
Man.     Because  my  nature  was  averse 

from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation.    Like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot    breath    of  the  most  lone 

simoom. 
Which  dwells  but  in  the    desert,  and 

sweeps  o*er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs 

to  blast. 
And    revels  o*er  their    wild    and   arid 

waves, 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  i8  not  sought. 
But  being  met    is  deadly, — such    hath 

been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there 

came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas ! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so 

young, 
I  still  would — 

Man.  Look  on  me !  tliere  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  tlieir  youth,  and  die  ere  middle 

age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  : 
Some    perishing  of   pleasure,    some  of 

study, 
Some   worn   with   toil,    some    of    mere 

weariness. 
Some  of  disease,  and  some  insanity. 
And    some   of    withered    or   of   broken 

hearts  ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  sla^s 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of 

Fate. 
Taking    all    shapes,  and  bearing  many 

names. 
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Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these 

things 
Have  I  partaken;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am.  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.    Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man,  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  yeai*s ;  I 

deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain  : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare 

thysolf. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this 

time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell. 

[Exit  Manfred. 
Abbot.  This  should  have  been  a  noble 

creature ;  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have 

made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — flight  and  darkness. 
And  mind  and  dust,  and   passions  and 

pure  thoughts 
Mix*d,  and  contending  without  end  or 

order, — 
All  dormant    or    destructive  :    he   will 

perish. 
And  yet    he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once 

more 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my 

duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
ril  follow  liim — but  cautiously,    though 

surely.  [iiJ.rjY  Abbot. 

Scene  II 

Another  Chaml>er. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her.    My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on 
you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man,  Doth  he  so? 

I  will  look  on  him.     [Manfred (/(h'anc^'.s 
to  the  U  indow  of  the  Hall. 
Glorious  Orb  I  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More    beautiful    than  they,   which  did 

draw  down 
Tlie  errinjj  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb  I  that  wert  a  worship, 

ere 
The    mystery  of  thy    making  was    re- 
veal'd  ! 


Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almightv. 
Which    gladdened,   on  their   mountain 

tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean    shepherds,   till    they 

pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  !   Thou  material 

God  I 
And  representative  of  the  unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  I    Thou 

chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak^st  our 

earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk   within  thy 

rays  1 
Sire  of  the  seasons  I    Monarch  of  the 

climes. 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near 

or  far. 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee 
Even  as  our  out  ward  aspects ; — ^thou  dost 

rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee 

well  ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first 

glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then 

take  [one 

My  latest  look:  thou  wilt  not  beam  on 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth 

have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.     He  is  gone  : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

Scene  III 

TJie  Mountains— The  Castle  of  Manfred 
at  some  distance — A  Terrace  twfore  a 
Tower— Time,  Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel  and  other  Dejiendents 
of  Manfred. 

Her.   Tis  strange  enough  ;  night  after 

night,  for  years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower. 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within 

it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  al«olute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter  :  I  would 

give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these 

three  years. 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Mantiel.  Twere  dangerous; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  kuow'st 

alreadv. 
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Her,    Ah  I  Manuel  t  thou  art  elderly 

and  wise. 
And  oouldst  aay  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt 

within  the  castle — 
How  many  years  is't? 

Manuel.      Ere  Ck>unt  Manfred*s  birth, 
I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  re- 
sembles. 
Her.    There  be  more  sons  in  like  pre- 
dicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 
^      Manuel,  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and 

habits ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,  but  gay  and 

free, — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller  ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the 

night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the 

rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her,  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  jocund  times  I    I  would 

that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they 

look 
As  if  thev  had  forgotten  them. 

Mannd,  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.   Oh!  I 

have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them.  Herman. 
Her,  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate   me   some   to    while   away  our 

watch: 
IVe  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which    happened    hereabouts,    by    this 

same  tower. 
Manuel,    That  was  a  night  indeed  t    I 

do  remember 
Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and 

such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which 

rests 
On  Eigher*s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the 

wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain 

snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his 

tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with 

him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wandering 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  earthly 

things 


That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to 

love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 
The  lady  Astarte,  his — 

Hush  1  who  comes  herjB  ? 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot,    Where  is  your  master  ? 

Her,  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.    I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel.  Tis  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot,  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  nim. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot.        Herman  !  I  command  thee. 
Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  ap- 
proach. 

Her,    We  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 
Of  my  own  purpose. 

Mantiel,  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I  prav  vou  pause. 

Abbot,  Why  so  ? 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way. 

And  I  will  tell  you  further.        [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV 

Interior  of  the  Tower, 

Manfred  aloiie. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the 

tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beau- 
tiful I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry 

shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learned  the  languap:e  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a 

night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum-s  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees'  which  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and 

the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from 

afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ; 

and 
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More  near  from  out  the  Csesars'  palace 

came 
The  owl's  long  cr^',  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  son^ 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  ^nnd. 
Some    cypresses    beyond    the    time-worn 

breach 
Appcar'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they 

stood 
Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Cajsars 

dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night, 

amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled 

battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial 

hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  \iTcck  in  ruinous  perfection, 
While   Caesar's  chambers,   and  the  Au- 
gustan halls, 
(■•x:vel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon, 

upon 
.\11  thl**,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softon'd  do^i-n  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desohition,  and  fill'd  up, 
.\s  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving:  that  beautiful  which  still  w:is  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not.  till  the 

place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  oil,  — 
The  dead   but  sceptred  sovereigns,   who 

still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

*Twas  such  a  ni^lit! 
T  is  strange  that  I  nvall  it  at  tliis  time: 
But    1    have    fv>und    our    tlioughts    take 

wildt^t  flight 
Even  at   the  moment  when  they  should 

arniy 
Themst^lves  in  pensive  order. 
Enttr  the  Abbot. 

AblH>(.  My  gixnl  lord! 

I  crave  a  second  gnu*e  for  tins  appmach; 
But  yi't  let  not  my  humble  zeal  otTerui 
By  its  abruptness  —  all  it  hatli  o(  ill 
Retvils  on  nie:  its  go^nl  in  the  etttn't 
May  H^ht  up*m  your  head — i\)uld  I  s:\y 

hf'trt  — 
Could  1  touch  th'it,  with  words  or  prayers, 

I  should 
Recall   a   ni>ble  spirit    which    hath    wan- 

der'd : 
But  is  not  yet  all  K>st. 
AfoA.  Thou  kuow'st  me  not; 


My  days  are  number*d,  and  my  deeds  re- 
corded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  danfi;erous — Away! 
Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace 

me? 
Man.  Not  I; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 
Abbot.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Man.  Look  there! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 
Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there  I  say. 

And  steadfastly  ; — now    tell  me  what 
thou  seest  ? 
Abbot.    That  which  should  shake  me, 
but  I  fear  it  not : 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth : 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  fonn 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds :  he  stands  be- 
tween 
Thvself  and  m<F  —but  I  do  fear  him  not. 
Sla  n.  Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not 
harm  thee — but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into 

palsy. 
I  sav  to  thee — Retire  ! 

Ablfot.  And  I  reply- 

Never— till   I    have    battled    with  this 
I  fiend  : — 

I  What  doth  he  here  ? 
!       Man.    Why— ay — what  doth  he  here? 
I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 
Al)lMtt.    Alas  !  lost  mortal  !  what  with 
guests  like  these 
Hast  tliou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  th v  sake : 
Whv  dotli  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on 

him? 
Ah  !  he  unveil*?  his  as|>ect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  :  from  hii 

eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 
Avauiit  !— 
Ml  t  n .  Pri>n  on  nee — w  hat  is  thy  missioii  • 
Spirit.  '  Come  I-; 

AlilHit.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being? 

answer  ! — speak  ! 
Spirit.     The  genius  of  this  mortal.— 

Come !  'tis  time. 
Man.    I  am  prejured  for  all  things,  but 
deny 
The  i>ower  which  summons  me.  Whosent 
tluv  liere  ? 
Spirit.     Thou'lt    know  anon — Come! 

Come ! 
Man.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an   essence  greater   far  than 
"thine. 
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And  striven  with  thy  masters.    Qet  thee 

hence ! 
Spirit,    Mortal  I  thine  hour  is  come — 

Away !  I  say. 
Man,     I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is 

come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away  !    I  Ml  die  as  I  liave  lived — alone. 
Spirit.    Then  I  must  summon  up  uiy 

brethren. — Rise  I 

[Other  Spirits  rise  up. 
Abbot.      AvauntI    ye    evil    ones!  — 

A vaunt  I  I  say  ; 
Ye  have   no    power  where  piety  hath 

power, 

And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man  ! 

We  know  ourselves,   our  mission,  and 

thine  order ; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
It  were  in  vain  :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once    more    I    summon     him — Away  I 

Away ! 
3Ian.    I  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  ray 

soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly 

breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly 

strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits;  what 

ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal  I 

I9  tliis  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ?     Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  tliee  wretched  ! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  I 
My  life  is  in  its  last  hour. — that  1  know. 
Nor   would  redeem  a  moment  of  that 

hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And   thy  suiTOunding  angels ;  my  past 

power. 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy 

crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance,  dar- 
ing, 
And   length    of   watching,   strength  of 

mind,  and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the 

earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by 

side. 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy  :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  ! — 


Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.    What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 
Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other 

crimes,  [hell ! 

And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  1 

feel ;  [know : 

Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  1 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could    nothing    gain 

from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Rec^uital  for  its  goo<l  or  evil  thoughts, — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end 
And  its  own  place  and  time  :  its  innate 

sense. 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  with* 

out, 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Born   from  the   knowledge  of  its  own 

desert. 
Thou   didst    not  tempt  me,  and   thou 

couldst  not  tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  du|)e,  nor  am  thy 

prey- 
But  was  my  own  destroyer  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,    ye    baffled 

fiends  I — 
The  hand  of  death   is  on  me — but  not 

yours  I      [The  Demons  disappear. 
Abbot.    Alas !  how  pale  thou  art — thy 

lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasp- 
ing throat 
The  accents  rattle  :  Give  thy  prayers  to 

heaven — 
Pray — ^albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not 

thus. 
Man.    Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can 

fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the 

earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare 

thee  well ! 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
Abbot.    Cold  —  cold  —  even    to    the 

heart — 
But  yet  one  prayer— Alas !  how  fares  it 

with  thee  ? 
Man.    Old  man  !  *tis  not  so  difficult 

to  <lie.  [Manfred  expires. 

Abbot.    He's  gone— n is  soul  hath  ta*  en 

its  earth  less  flight ; 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think — but  he  is 

gone. 
September,  IS  16— May,  1817.    June  16, 

1817. 
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TO  THOMAS  MOORE 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee  I 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were*t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

The  lil>ation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee.  Tom  Moore. 

Jtdy,  1S17,    1821. 

FROM  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
CANTO  IV 

I  STi>'»D  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of 

Sighs :  [Stanza  1 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  eacli  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  hor  structures 

rise 
As  fnun  the  stn.>ko  of  the  enchanter's 

wand  : 
A   thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings 

expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  GK>ry  smiles 
OVr  the  far  times,  wlien   many  a  sul>- 

ject  land 
lA>*>k\l  to  the  wingeii  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Wheix^  Veniiv  sate  in  state,  throned  on 

hor  hundred  isles  I 

Sho  Ux^ks  a  st\'i  Cyliele.  fresh  ffx»m  ocean, 
Kising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
Al  airy  distsanct^,  with  majestic  motion. 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  i>i>wers  : 
And  such  she  was  ; — her  daughters  had 

their  dowers 
From  sjxnlsof  nations,  and  the  exhaust- 
less  East 
PourM  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling 

sJu>wers, 
In  purple  was  she  rv^lxsl,  and  of  her  feast 
Monaix^hs    partoi^k.    and    deemed    their 
dignity  inox^eased. 


In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  mora. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shon. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the 

ear: 
Those  days  are  gone— but  Beauty  still  is 

here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth 

not  die. 
Nor   yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was 

dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of 

Italy! 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms 

despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanishM  sway; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shy  lock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn 

away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  I  though  all 

were  o'er. 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

Tlie  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence  :  that  which 

Fate 
Proliibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  sup- 
plied. 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 
Watering  tlie  heart  whose  early  flowers 

have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing 
the  void. 

When  Athens' armies  fell  at  Svracuse, 

And  fetter  d  thousands  bore  the  vokeof 

'  war.  *  [St.  15 

Redemption  n>se  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 
i  Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afarr 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  th^ 

car 
Of  the    oVrmaster'd   victor    stops,  th 

reins 
Fall  friMu  his  haniis.  his  idle  seimitar 
Stan*  from  its  belt— he  rends  his 

tiveV  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for 

dom  and  his  strains. 


Tlius,  Venioe.  if  nv>  stronger  claim 
J  thine. 
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Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the 

knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy 

lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion !    to   thee :    the    Ocean   queen 

should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy 

watery  wall. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood  ;  she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the 

mart ; 
And  Otway,  Raddiffe,  Schiller,  Shake- 
speare's art. 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even 

so. 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not 

part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel 
and  a  show. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and 

thought, 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down, enough ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or 

sought ; 
And    of  the  happiest  moments  which 

were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From    thee,    fair  Venice !    have    their 

colors  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  cannot 

benumb. 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now 

be  cold  and  dumb. 

But  my  soul  wanders  ;  I  demand  it  back 
To     meditate     amongst      decay,     and 
stand  [St.  25 

k  min  amidst  ruins  ;  there  to  track 
Fairn  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a 

land 
Which  UHU  the  mightiest  in  its  old  com- 
mand. 
And  it  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  nuuster-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly 

hand; 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the 

free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of 
earth  and  sea, 


The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of 
Rome! 

And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italv  ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the 
home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  de- 
cree ; 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can- 
not be  defaced. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night ; 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her  ;  a  sea 
Of   glory     streams    along    the    Alpine 

height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is 

free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to 

be, — 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, — 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity, 
While,  on  tiie  other  hand,  meek  Dian's 

crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — ^an  island 

of  the  blest  I 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ; 

but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  re- 
mains 
RoU'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian 

hill, 
As   Day  and    Night  contending  were, 

until 
Nature    reclaim'd    her  order  : — gently 

flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues 

instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 
Which  streams  upon   her  stream,  and 

glass'd  within  it  glows, 

Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which, 

from  afar, 
Ck)mes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its 

hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow 

strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting 

day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang 

imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
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The  last  still  loveliest, — till — 't  is  gone 
— and  all  is  gray. 

Italia  !  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast  [St.  42 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and 

past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough*d 

by  shame. 
And    annals  graved    in    characters  of 

flame. 
Oh,  Ood  !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  naked- 
ness 
Less    lovely    or   more    powerful,    and 

couhist  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back, 

who  press 
To  shed  t)iy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears 

of  thy  distress  ; 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less 

desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  un deplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms  ;  then,  still 

un  tired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents 

pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;    nor  would  the 

hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation *d  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's 

sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  thou  the  slave  of 

friend  or  foe. 

Yet,      Italy  !     through     every      otlier 

land  [St.  47 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from 

side  to  side ; 
Mother  of  Arts!  as  once  of  arms;  thy 

hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our 

guide  ; 
Parent  of  our  religion  !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  liave  knelt  to  for   the  keys  of 

heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide. 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward 

driven. 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be 

forgiven. 

Oh  Rome  !  my  country !  city  of  the 
soul  [St.  78 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to 
thee,  [trol 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  con- 


In  their  shut  breast  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  I 
Come  and  see 

The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 
way 

0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  tem- 
ples. Ye ! 

Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  dav — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our 
clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless 

woe; 
An    empty    urn    within    her    witherM 

hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was8catter*d  long  ago; 
The  Scipioti'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow. 
Old  Tiber  I    through  a  marble    wilder^ 

ness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle 

her  distress. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War, 

Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city^ 

pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And   up  the  steep  barbarian  moiiarchs 

ride. 
Where  tlie  car  climb'd  the  Capitol ;  far 

and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a 

site : 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the   dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar 

light. 
And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is 

doubly  night  ? 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no 

child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  11   Pallas,  arm'd  and  un- 

defiled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the 

wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the 

roar 
Of    cataracts,    where    nursing    Natur* 

smile<l 
On  infant  Washington?     Has   Earth  a^ 

more 
Such  seeds  within  lier  breast,  or  Europe 

no  such  shore? 
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Where  is  the  rook  of  Triumph,  the  high 

place  [St.  112 

Where   Rome   embraced    her  heroes  ? 

where  the  steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's 

Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors 

heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes  ;  and  in  yon  field 

bSelow, 
A   thousand  years  of  silenced  factions 

sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow, 
And    still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — 

bums  with  Cicero ! 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one 

dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams 

shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here 

to  illume 
This  lon^-explored  but  still  exhaustless 

mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies 

assume 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye 

of  heaven. 
Floats  o*er   this   vast    and    wondrous 

monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is 

given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time 

hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath 

leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is 

a  power 
And  mag^c  in  the  ruin'd  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages 

are  its  dower. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 

In  murmur'd   pity,  or  loud-roar'd  ap- 
plause, 

As  man  was  slaughter'  by  his  fellow- 
man. 

And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore, 

but  because 
Such  were  the   bloody    Circus'  genial 
laws. 


And  the  imperial  pleasure. — ^Wherefore 

not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the 

maws 
Of    worms— on   battle-plains  or    listed 

spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief 

actors  rot. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  [St.  140 
He  leans  upon    his    hand — his  manly 

brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually 

low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops, 

ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by 

one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and 

now 
The  arena  swims   around    him — he  is 

gone, 
Ere  ceased   the  inhuman  shout  which 

hail'd  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it.  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far 

away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube 

lay, 
Tfiere  were  hb  young  barbarians  all  at 

play. 
There  was  their    Dacian    mother — he, 

their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — Shall  he 

expire 
And  unavenged  ?   Arise  I  ye  Goths,  and 

glut  your  ire ! 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her 

bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked 

the  ways, 
And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain 

stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame 

or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a 

crowd. 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the 

stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd,  walls 

bow'd — 
And    galleries,  where    my   steps  seem 

echoes  strangely  loud. 
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A  niin — yet  what  ruin  I  from  its  mass 
Walls*  palaces,  half-cities,   have  been 

rear*d  ; 
Yt>t  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have 

api)ear*d. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but 

clear'd  ? 
Alas !  developed,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  f ahricV  form  is  near*d : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years, 

man,  liave  reft  away. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to 

climb 
Its  topnu^st    arch,  and    gently   pauses 

there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle    through  the 

KH>ps  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breexe  waves  along 

the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls 

wear. 
Lake  laurels  on  the  bald  first  dessar's 

head  : 
When  the  light  shines  si>rene  but  doth 

ni>t  i^lai>e, 
Tlien  in  tins  magic  cin.*lo  raise  the  dead  : 
Heix^es  have  tfwd  this  sixH— tis  on  tlieir 

dxtst  ve  tread. 

But  when*  is  he.  therilgrimof  mysong. 
The  Ivinj;  who  upheld  it  thixHigh  tlie 

^tsisi  ?  [St.  164 

Met  liinks  ho  ivmeth  Uto  Hn.l  tArries  long. 
He  i>  no  mi>r\»--the:!e  bn-athings  are  his 

last  ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing 

fast 
Ar.d  he  himst^lf  as  ni^jhinj:  :— if  he  was 
Vxijiht    but    a  pK^r.tAsv.  ai^J   vxnild    Iv 

olas>M 
\Vi;h  fi^rms  which  lixe  and  suiTor— let 

thAt  ^vis?  - 
His  shadi^w   f^it^  awav  into  IVstnic- 

lu"^r.>  r.**ass, 

Whioh*rjitVrs  s!i,^xiv^w.  sul^staince,  life, 

ThAt  w^  :v.herit  ir.  ii:<i  mortal  s^.rLv.^li. 
An*i  STkTVNji.^s  ihe  vni  and  nnirt»rsal  rail 
T^r,v,v,;->.  whiv^h   A.',  ihir.pt  j:r.^w  pVj»r.- 

Be^w^er.  *.3>   s:r.ks^  as 3  al*  wbv"^h  evvr 

f  V>w  ,v 
Til*  0>\vrx  V  5^^.f  IS  :w;:ic>t^  and  ,^i>.p.A}t^ 
A  i»eUj>i^>i.N>  halo  ivmr.-v  alV^wM 
lio  bo^>M  oc  iht  vwpf  **rf  ,iarkT»» :  Tax>? 


Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  dis- 
tract the  gaze, 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abysB, 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  th« 

frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than 

this 
Its  wretched  essence  ;  and  to  dream  of 

fame. 
A  nd  wipe  the  dust  from  oflF  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear,— but  never 

more. 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made 

the  same  : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — ^the  heart 

whose  sweat  was  gore. 


But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim^s  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be— 
,  His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
\  Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
i  The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and 
me ; 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  be- 
hold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which 

when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe^s  roclc  unfold 
Tliose  waves,   we  followed  on  till  tlif 
dark  Euxine  rolled 

Uix>n  the  blue Symplegades:  long  yea»— 
Li>ug.    tlK»ugh    iK»t    very   many*— since 

have  done  "[St.  176 

Tlieir  work  on    both :    some  suffering 

and  siMiio  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begon : 
Yet  not  in  vain  vvur  monal  laoe  hath  run  * 
We  h.tve  Iwia  our  reward,  and  it  is  here.-' 
Tliat  we  can  yet  fetrl  gladden'd  by  the  son. 
And  TVAp  fi\>m  earth.  <«a.  joy  alnoost  tf 

dear 
As  if  tJ^re  were  no  man  to  trouble  what 

is  oloar. 

0>.  \  thM  tV.e  IVtfic'rt  were  my  dwelliog- 

Wn>.  ^r>^  f v!r  S^p-irii  fi^r  my  minister. 
T'..si  1  :r.;ci"."l  .*.".  foTWt  the  human  laoe. 
Ar.i.  hsv.r.c  Ti.^  oirf-.  i-^ve  but  only  her! 
Y^  <'Vn'rt»T4Ts  '  -  -.r.  wbcifte  e^nnoibtiiig  stir 
1  'ft**.  'v.xN»p^'.f  ev.^".:^ — i"ian  re  not 
X.-^v-^.-.rr.  r.-K*  s-oj-V  A  b»e^:r*c  !    YV^  1  err 
It.  .i«^r.i;r.c  s-Ov-^r,  :r.^Jib:t  ouusy  a  spot? 

;t  be  v-mr  ioi. 


Tt>*re  isu  plefiflure  in  llie  lUtlilesB  wnods, 
Tlj^re  isn  itiplure  on  llif  lonely  allure, 
Tl««re  in  sociely.  wiiere  none  JJitruUes. 
B>'  tile  deep  Sea.,  niirj  TnUHie  In  Its  ronr ; 
1    tcive  not  Mhii  tliele«3,  IxitNtitureiiiore, 
P'roiii  (liese  oui-  iiiterviewB,   in  whioli  I 

PrTcim  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
T"o  mii.gle  witii  tlie  Universe,  and  feel 
^V'liai  r  oan   ne'er  express,  yet  cannot 
all  iioncesl. 

I£<:>I1  on,  tliou  deep  aud  dark  blue  Oci^an 

-roU! 
v^n  thouaand  fleets   sweep  over  tliee  iu 

TOin  ; 
■Xmji   marks   the   earth    nltli    ruin — tiia 

eontrul 
"tops  with  Llie  sliore :    upon  tlie  watery 

pin  in 
Til*  wrecks  are  all  tliy  deed,  nor  doth 

remttin 
X  shadow  of  man'smvai^.sitveliifl  own, 
VVlim.  forumnment,  likendroixif  niin. 
Ho  links  into  tliy  depths  with  bnbbliog 

groan, 
W^Unout  u  gmve,  unknell'd.  uncofflnM, 

and  unknown. 

Ri»  steps  are  not  «p<in  thy  piitlis— Ihv 

fields 
Arsnot  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dortarific 
And  sbukn   Uiin    from   thee  ;    tlie   vile 

strength  he  wields 
tiT  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  de- 
_!»_  fpise, 
K|9Qrti|nKliini  from    thy   bosom  to  the 

■dtend'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  play- 

fnl  spray 
H  howling,  to  bis  Gods,  where   haply 


lies 


Rptttv  home 

^dasnest  lii( 
let  bim  lay 


ir  port  or  bay 


dunest  liim  again  toeikrth: — the 


^  umamonte  wlilcb  thunderstrike  the 

Di  roofc-lniilt    cities,    bidding  nations 

All  mnnaruhs  tremble  In  tliefr capitnls, 
Tlie  Qdk  iBviathnnB,    wliese  huge  ribs 

tljeif  dnv  crAttter  thn  vnin  title  take 
Cf  Inrf  of  tliee.  and  arbiter  tif  uar— 
"h«M  are   Iby  toys,  and,  as  the  xnowy 


Thy  shores  aie  empires,  changed  in  all 
save  thee— 

Assyria,  Oreeoe,  Rome,  Carthage,  what 
are  they  ? 

Tiky  waters  nash'd  tliem  power  wliile 
they  were  tree. 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  tiieir  shores 
obey 

Till!  stranger,  slave,  or  savage :  their  de- 
cay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  descrta;  not  so 

tTnchangtable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves' 

play. 
Time  writr'S  no  wrinkle  on   thine  azure 

brow  : 
Such  US  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou 

i-ollast  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the   Al- 

miKbty's  form 
Glnsws  itself  in  leiiipeBts  ;  in  all  time. — 
Culm  or  convulsed,    in   breexe,  or  gale, 

□r  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  turriil  ctjine 
Diirk-heaving— bouiidla>«,   endless,   and 

sublime. 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  filiine 
Tlie   monsters  of   tbt^   deep  arc  made; 

Obeys  tbee:  thou  goest  forth,  dread, 
falhomtess,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocenn  '.   and  my 

joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to 

lie 
Borne,  like  Iby  bubbles,  onward  ;    from 

I  wanton'J  with  tby  breakers — they  to 

Werea delight :  Hnd  if  tbefreBheningsea 
Miide  tlit-in  a  terror — 'twna   a  pleasing 

For  I  ivna  hs  it  were  a  ciiild  of  tliee. 


My  task  is  done,  my  song  hath  ceased. 

Has  dieil  into  nn  e"-ho  ;  it  is  fit 

The  sjicll  should  break  of  tbia  protracted 
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The  torch  shall  be  eztin^uish*d   wlilch 

hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is 

writ; 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not 

now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  mv  visions 

fiit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering, 
faint,  and  low. 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 

been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — 

farewell ! 
Ye  !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the 

scene 
Wliich  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories 

dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye 

swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallo|)- 

shell ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the 

pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral 

of  his  sti*ain. 

June  se^July  SO,  1817,    1818. 

DON  JUAN 

DEDICATION 

Bob  Southey  !     You  're  a  poet— Poet- 
laureate, 
And  representative  of  all  the  race  ; 
Although  't  is  true  that  you  turn'd  out  a 
Tory  at 
Last, — youi*s  has  lately  been  a  com- 
mon case ; 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  !  what  are 
ye  at? 
With   all  the  Lakers,   in  and  out  of 
place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  i)ersons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a 
pye ; 

**  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to 


smg 


»» 


(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds 
?ood), 
**  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King/' 
Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of 
food  ; — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has    lately    taken 
wing, 


But  like  a  hawk  encumbered  with  his 
hood, — 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  natkm— 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Elxplanation. 

You,    Bob!    are    rather    ixuM^ent^  jou 
know, 
At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below. 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so. 

And  tumble  downivard  like  the  flying 

flsh 

Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too 

high.  Bob, 
And  fall   for    lack   of   moisture  quite 
a-dry,  Bob  I 


And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long"  Ex- 
cursion " 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hondred 
pages). 
Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  ver- 
sion 
Of  his   new  system    to    perplex  the 
sages ; 
T  is  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 
And  may  appear  so  when  tlie  dogH^ 
rages — 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

You — Gentlemen !  by  dint  of  long  sedii- 
sion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your 
own 
At  Keswick,  and  through  still  continued 
fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have 
grown 
To  d(^em  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 

That  poesy  has  wreatlis  f or  you  alone: 
There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion. 
Which  makes  me  wish    you*d  <^iange 
your  lakes  for  ocean. 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice. 
For    all    the    glory     your    oonversioB 
brought. 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  be^^ 
its  price, 
You  have  your  salary  ;  was  't  for  th»t 
you  wrought? 
A  nd  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  ^ 
Excise. 
You're  shabby  fellows — true — ^but  poe^ 

still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill* 


i  o  ur  bays  muy  hide  tlie  baldness  of  jmir 

f  trhaps  some   virtuouij    blushes  ;^let 
tbem  go — 
rv>  jou  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs— 
jrlnd  for  the  fame  you  would  engrosa 

'Pise  (lelil  is  universal,  and  allows 

frSooiw  to  ad  sucli  as  luel  tbe  inherent 

glow: 
S«J?^>«(tl.    R(>t!erB,    Campbell,    Moore    and 

Crabbe  will  try 
'C-^4iiii8t  you  the  question  with  poeteritf . 

F~«_»r  me.  who.  wandering  with  pedestrian 
Hu««9, 
Contend  nut  with  you  on  the  winged 

1     ■^^iah  TOUT  fate  may  yield  ye,  whenshe 
oliooses. 
The  fame  you  eiiry,  and  the  skill  3'ou 

^-  sad  recollect  a  i>oet  nothing  loeea 

An   ^Tine   to   Ilia   brethren  their  full 

Or  tneiit.  and  complaint  of  present  <taya 
l"^    BOt  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 


l-l-a»j(  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  il 
lie 
Being  ouly  injuruil  by  his  own  aa^en 

X-iidHttiiough  her^and  there  aome  glori 
ouB  nu-lty 
AiiiB  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  intraoi 


i-  ItllfiD  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues. 
_    Xiltun appealed  to  theAvenger.Tinie, 

■  '•  TtokB,   the    Avenger,    exeurates    his 

wrongs, 
Audniakes  tht^  word  "  Miltonic  "  mean 
_  ■'niUitm,'' 

■  iudtlgn'd  not  tfl  belie  his  soul  in  songs, 
I  —''''"'toni  Ills  very  talent  to  a  crime  : 
ma*  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the 

lt>-     *"•■ 

■  AUdoMd  the  tymnt-hiiter  be  begun. 

■  Think'st  thou,  cmiid  he— the  blind  Old 


The  blood  of  munarchs  with  his  prophe- 

Or  be  alive  again— again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  tliose  helpless 
eyes. 
And  heartless  daughters — worn — and 


The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereogb  ? 
Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  mis- 
Dabbling    lie    sleek   young    hands  in 
Erin  s  gore 
And  Ihua  for  wider  carnage  tBUgiit  to 
pant, 
Transferr'd    to    gorge    upon    a  sister 

The  vulgarest  tool  Limt  Tyranny  could 
With  Just  enough  of   talent,  and  no 


An  oraUir  of  audi  set  trash  of  phrase 
Inelfably — legitimately  vile. 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not 

Nor  foes— all  nations — cundeacend  to 

Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can 
blaze 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  oeaaeless 
toil. 
That  tiims  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a 

Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  nio' 


A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still 
behind 
Something    of   which    its    masters  are 

States  to  be  ciirb'd.and  thoughts  to  be 
condneil, 
GotiRpiracy  or  Congress  to  be  maile — 
Cubbling  at  ninnoclea  fur  all    man- 
kind- 
A  tinkering  stave-maker,  who  mends 

old  chains. 
With  God  and  man's  abliorrenue  for  its 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind , 

Einasi^ulated  to  the  marrow  /( 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and 
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Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men 
may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit. 
Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in 

ice. 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its 
bonds, 
For  I  will  never  feel  them  ; — Italy  ! 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 
Beneath     the    lie    this     State-thing 
breathed  o'er  thee — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green 
wounds. 
Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for 
me. 
Europe  has  slaves,  allies,  kings,  armies 

still, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

Meantime,  Sir  Laureate,  I  proceed  to  ded- 
icate, 
In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to 
you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  pred- 
icate, 
T  is  that  I  still  retain  my  *'bufF  and 
blue  ;  " 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate  : 

Apostasy's  so  fashionable,  too. 
To  keep  one  creed's  a  task  grown  quite 

Herculean  : 
Is  it  not  so.  mv  Tor  v.  Ultra- Julian  ? 
September,  ISIS,    July  15,  1819. 

FROM   CANTO  I 

POETICAL  COMMANDMENTS 

If  ever  I  should  condescend   to  prose, 
I'll    write    poetical     commandments, 
which  rSt.  204 

Shall  sui^ersede  beyond    all  uoubt    all 
those 
That  went  before  ;  in  these  I  shall  en- 
rich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one 
knows. 
And  carry  precept  to  the  liijjhest  pitcli  : 
1*11  call  the  work  **  Ix^nginusoVru  Bi>ttle. 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle." 

Thou  shalt  Ix^lieve  in  Milton,   Dryden, 

Poj>e ; 
Thou  shalt  not  set   up   Wordsworth, 

Coleridgo.  S<^uthoy  ; 
Booaust^  the   first   is  crazed  Ix^vond   all 

hope. 


The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint 
and  mouthy  : 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  oope, 
And  Campbell's  Hippoorene  is  some- 
what drouthy  : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogeis, 

nor 
Commit — flirtation  with    the  muse  of 
Moore. 

Thou   shalt    not   covet    Mr.    Sotheby's 
Muse, 
His  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that 's  his ; 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like 
"the  Blues"— 
(There 's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of 
this) ; 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what 
I  choose ; 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  majr 
kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not — ^the  rod : 
But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  Q^  I 


LABUNTUB  ANNI 


If 


"  Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  ccUidus  juventd 

Consme  Plahco,'*'  Horace  said,  and  to 
Say  I ;  by  which    quotation    there  is 
meant  a  [St  212 

Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  yean 
ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the 
Brenta) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow. 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of 

thing 
In   my    hot  youth — when    Qeorge  the 
Third  was  King. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray— 

( I  wonder  what  it  will  be  likeat  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day-7) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener  ;  and.  in 

short,  I 

Have    squandered    my    whole   summer 

while  't  was  May, 

And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  mv  life,   both   interest  and 

principal. 
And  deem  not.  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul 
invincible. 

No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more  on 

me 

The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fallli^^ 

dew. 

Winch  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we«^ 

I      Kxtnu^ts  emotions  beautiful  andne^f 
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ived  in  our  boeoniA  like  the  bag  o*  the 
bee. 

Think*8t  thou  the  honey  with  those  ob- 
jects grew  ? 

las  !  *t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thyjpo wer 

3  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

o  more — no  more — Oli  I  never  more,  my 

heart. 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  uni- 
verse! 
nee  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thinp^  apart, 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my 

curse  : 
he  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse, 
nd    in  thy  stead  IVe  got  a  deal  of 

judgment, 
fiough  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found 
a  lodgment. 

y  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more 
Tlie  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less 

of  widow, 
^n  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made 

before, — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did 

do : 
ie  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is 

o'er. 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 
>  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice. 
think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 

mbition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow^,  and  of 

Pleasure ; 
nd  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a 

token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at 

leisure ; 
ow,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen   head, 

I've  spoken, 
'•  Time  is.  Time  was,  Time's  past :  " — a 

chymic  treasure 
s  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  silent 

betimes — 
iy  heart  in   passion,  and  my  head  on 

rhymes. 

What  is  the  end  of  fame  ?  't  is  but  to  All 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper  : 
Some  lik«n  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in 
vapor; 
for  this  men  write,  speak,   preach,  and 
heroes  kill. 
And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their 
**  midnight  taper,*' 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 


A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse 
bust. 
Canto  I.  September,  1818.  July  15, 1819. 

FROM  CANTO  II 

THE  SHIPWRECK 

TwAS  twilight,  and    the   sunless    day 

went  Sown  [St.  49. 

Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  veil. 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose 

the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was 

shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep  :  twelve  days 

had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was 

here. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft. 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have 
laugh'd. 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have 
quaff 'd. 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid 
glee, 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a 
miracle. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen- 
coops, spars. 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been 

cast  loose 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling 

tars. 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no 

great  use: 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few 

stars. 
The  boats  put  off  o'erorowded   with 

their  crews ; 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  luroh  to  port. 
And,  ^oing  down  head-foremost — sunk, 

in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  fare- 
well— 
Then   shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood 
still  the  brave — 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dread- 
ful yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave  ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a 
heU, 
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And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the 
whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And    first  one  universal  shriek    there 
rush'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud   ocean,   like  a 
crash 
Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was 
hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorse- 
less dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splasii, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 


HAIDEE 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young 
Juan  lay  [St.  111. 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone 
for  him. 

And  time  had  nothing  more  of  night 
nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses 
dim  ; 

And    how   this  heavy   faintness  passed 
away 
He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse 
and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,   seem*d    throbbing 
back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though   vanquish 'd,  still  re- 
tired with  strife. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and   dizziness  ;  lie 
thought 
He  still  was  in   tlie  boat,  and  had  but 
dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'er- 
wrought, 
And  wisli'd  it  death   in  which   he  had 
reix)se(l. 
And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back 
were  brought. 
And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was 

seen 
A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

Twas  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the 

small  mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying   into    his    for 

breath  ; 
And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand 

of  youth 


Recaird   his  answering   spirits  btck 

from  death  ; 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to 

soothe 

Elacli  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  • 

sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply . 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle 

flunff 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs  ;  and  the 

fair  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o*er 

it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure 

and  warm, 
Pillow'd  his  death-like  forehead;  then 

she  wrung 
His  dewy    curls,  long    drenched    by 

every  storm  ; 
And  watched  with  eagerness  each  throb 

that  drew 
A   sigh  from  his  heaved    bosom — and 

hers,  too. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave. 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant,— 
one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less 
grave. 
And  more  robust  of  figure — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the   new   flames 
gave 
Light  to  the  rooks  that  roord  tliem, 
whicli  the  sun 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 
She    was,   appear'd  distinct,   and   tall, 
and  fair. 

^er  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of 
gold, 
That  sparkled  o*er  the  auburn  of  her 
hair, 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks 
were  roird 
In    braids  behind  ;  and    though  lier 
stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 
Tliey  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  aud  in 
her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespok« 

command. 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

Her  hair,  I  said,   was  auburn  ;  but  h^ 
eyes 
Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  tW 
same  hue, 
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Of    downcast    length,    in    whose    silk 

shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction;  for  when  to  the 

view 
Forth    from  its  raven  fringe  the  full 

glance  flies, 
Ne'er    with  such  force  the    swiftest 

arrow  flew ; 
Tis  as  the  snake  late  coird,  who  pours 

his  length, 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his 

strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's 

pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosj  still  with  the  set 

sun  ; 
Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips !  that  make 

us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  she  was 

one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's 

done — 
I've  seen  much  flner  women,  ripe  and 

real. 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone 

ideal). 

ni  tell  vou  why  I  say  so,  for  't  is  iust 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent 
cause  : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne*er  saw  justice  aone,  and  yet  she 
was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 
Yield    to   stem   Time   and    Nature's 
wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal 

thought 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel 
wrought. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave: 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the 
Spanish, 
Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave  ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women 
banish 
Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet, 
while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never 
vanish) 
The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 
^m  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

^t  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the 
case : 
Her  dress   was  many-color'd,    finely 
spun; 


Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her 
face. 
But  through  them  gold  and  gems  pro- 
fusely shone : 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Flowed  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious 
stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what 
was  shocking. 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no 
stocking. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 

Her  dowry  ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was    coarser ;  and    her   air,   though 

firm,  less  free  ; 

Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her 

eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller 
size. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd 
him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft 
attentions, 
Which  are — (as  I  must  own)— -of  female 
growth, 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inven- 
tions : 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  men- 
tions. 
But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd 

since  Homer's 
Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 
•  *.... 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  uxis  the 
coast—  rst.  181 

Lay    at    this   period    quiet  as  the  sky. 
The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves 
untost. 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's 
cry. 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow 
crost 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made 

it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being 
gone. 
As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition  ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had 
none, 
Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  pre- 
cision 
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She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 
Thought  daily  service  was  her  only 

mission. 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her 

long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off 

dresses. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the 

rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure 

hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth 

it  hounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim, 

and  still. 
With  the    far  mountain-crescent  half 

surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm 

and  chill, 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like 

an  eye. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand 
in  hand. 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  hardened 
sand. 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  worked  as  it 
were  plannM, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and 
cells. 
They  turn'd  to  rest;  and,  each  clasp'd 

by  an  arm, 
Yielded  to   the  deep  twilight's  purple 
charm. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  float- 
ing glow 
Spread   like  a  rosy  ocean,   vast  and 
bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  be- 
low. 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling 
into  sight : 

They  heard  the  waves  splash,  and  the 
wind  so  low. 
And  saw  e^ich  other's  dark  eyes  darting 
light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a 
kiss  ; 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and 
love. 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  alK)ve  ; 


Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in 
concert  move, 
And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  poise  a 
blaze. 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's 

strength, 
I  think  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  itsleDgth. 

By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  en- 
dured 
Heaven  knows  how  long — no   doubt 
thev  never  reckon'd ; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  hftve 
secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  tea  second; 

They  liad  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  al- 
lured. 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other 
beckon 'd. 

Which,  being  join'd,like  swarmiDgbees 
they  clung — 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence 
the  honey  sprung. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 
Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  lone- 
liness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bar, 
The  twilight  glow,  which  momently 
grew  less. 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves, 
that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other 
press. 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,   and  that  their  life  could 
never  die. 

Thev  f  ear'd  no  eves  nor  ears  on  that  lone 
beach, 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night: 
the}*  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other ;   though  their 
speech 
Was   broken    words,   they   thought  a 
language  there, — 
And  all  tlie  burning  tongues  the  jiassions 
teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle — first  love, — that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since 
her  fall. 

Alas !  t  he  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of  tlieii^s  upon  that  die  is  thro^^^^* 
And  if  *t  is  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to 
bring 


DisiJIy.  and  qukk,  niiil  orusbing ;  yet, 

Torture  is  tlieirs,  what  tliey  inflict  tliey 
feel. 

They  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft 

Is  al«&vs  BO  to  womeD ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treuoheryisnll  their  trust: 

TftuKht    ta    conoeiil,    tlieir    buratiog 

iienrts  dciRpoiiiJ 

Over  their  iilol.  till  some    wealthier  lual 

Bujrs   theto    in  nmrriage— and  whut 

rests  beyond  ? 

A  tlinakless  busbanc),  next  a  fuilhteeis 

Then    Jrpsijrig,   nursing,  praying,  and 
all's  over. 

Soiua  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or 

Some    mind    their   liousebold,   others 
(lis&ipHtlon. 
Some  mil  Hvray.  and  but  evchange  their 

Losiiig    Ibe  advautage  nt  a   virtuous 
■tation : 
FewchAti|((^se'er<iuu  better  thpir  oiTairs. 

Tlieirt  beini;  an  unnaturnl  i^ituatirm, 
From  tbe  dull  paltice  totbedirly  hovel  : 
Sume  play  ibe  devil,  and  then  write  a 

i  Nature's   bride,  and   knew 
not  Ibis: 

was     Passion's     child,    born 
'  where  the  sun 


b  but  to  lave,  to   ftiel  that  she  was 
his 
10  waa  her  ohustn  :  what  was  said  or 

tvhere  was  nothing:  She  liad  nought 
[   to  fe«r, 

ft,  "'ara.  nor  lovK  lieyond, — her  heart 
'   beat  Aortr. 

Bob]  Ibat  quickening  of  the  heart, 
tliatbeall 

UC'h  it  costs  usl  yet  each  rising 
.U:rob 

«r  ait  its  effect  so  sweet, 
lom,  overon  ibe  watch  lo  rob 
HDf  its  alch«my,  and  to  repeat 


Fine  truths ;  even  Conscience,  too,  has 

a  tough  job 
To  make  us  undurstaud  each  good  old 

maxim. 
So  good— I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax 

And  now  't  was  done — on  the  lone  shore 

were  pligbted 

Theii'  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial 

torches,  shed 

Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted  ; 

Ocean    their    witness,   and   the  cava 


tb< 


By    the' 


rbed. 


iciited. 


feelings   liaUow'd  and 


Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they 
were  wed  ; 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young 

Each  wan  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

Oh.  Love  1  of  whom  groat  Cffisar  waa  the 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Uoi-ace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor. 

Stippho    the    sage    blue-stouking,  in 
whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be 

{Leucjidia's  rock  still  overlooks  the 

Oh,  Love  !  tliou  art  thevery  god  ofevil, 
Ff,r.  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

Thou  nmk'st  the  chaste  connubial  state 
precarious, 
And  jeslest  with  the  brows  of  might- 

Ceesurand  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius. 
Have  nmeh  employ'd  the  muse  of  his- 
tory's pen : 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  eztri<[nely 

Such  worthies  Time   will  never  see 

Yet  to    these  four  in  three  things  the 

same  Luck  holds, 
They  all  were  berues,  oonquarors.  and 

cuckolds. 

Thou  mak'st  philoeophera ;  there's  Epi- 

A  nd  Arlstippus.  a  material  crew ! 
Wliti  to  immrirol  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too  ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insui  e 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not 
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**  Eat,  driuk,  and  love ;  what  can  the 

rest  avail  us  ?  " 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus. 

But  Juan  I  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 
And  siiould  he  have  forgotten  her  so 
soon? 
I  can't    but   say  it  seems  to    me   most 
truly  a 
Perplexing  question  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever 
newly  a 
Strong  palpitation  rises,  *t  is  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  fea- 
tures 
Have  such  a  cliarm  for  us  poor  human 
creatures  ? 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal 
made 
Of  such    quicksilver    clay  that  in  his 
breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid  ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  con- 
stant guest. 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masque- 
rade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from 

Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a 
villain. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 
And    whisper'd,     '*  Think    of    every 
sacred  tie ! " 
**  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  !  "  I  said. 
*'But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oJi, 
Heaven  !  her  eye  I 
1*11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  neitlier — out  of  curiosity." 
*'Stop  !"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so 

Grecian 
(ThouKh  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair 
Venetian)  ; 

*'Stop!"  so  I  stopp'd. — But  to  return  : 
that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration    due    where  nature's 
rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers 
o'er 
Some  favor'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but    a    heightening    of  the    *'  heixu 
ideal." 


T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 
Drawn    from  the  stars,   and  filter'd 
through  the  skies. 

Without  which  life  would  be  extremdy 
dull: 
In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eye?. 

With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 

To  hint  that  flesh  is  form*d  of  iiery  dust 

Yet  *t  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwiUing, 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  kill- 
ing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Ere. 
T  would  save  us  many  a  heart-acbe, 
many  a  shilling 
(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or 
grieve). 
Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for- 
ever. 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as 
liver. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of 

heaven, 
But  changes  night  and  day.  too,  like 

the  sky  ; 
Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be 

driven, 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on 

high : 
But  when   it  hath  been  scorch*d,  and 

pierced,  and  riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the 

eye 
Pours   forth   at    last  the  heart's  blood 

turn*d  to  tears. 
Which  make  tlie  English  climate  of  our 

vears. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function. 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  • 
while. 
That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a 
junction. 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil. 
Rage,  fear,   hate,  jealousy,   revenge, 
compunction. 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this 

entrail, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire 
caird  '*  central." 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding 
more 
In  this  anatomy,  I've  finish'd  now 


Tvo  huntlreil  nnd  odd  atniizjis  iia  berore. 
That  buiiig    about    tlie    uuiubcr  I'll 

Ejwh  canto  of  the   twelve,  or  Iweiity- 

And.  lading  dowu  niy  pen.  I  maku  my 
how, 
i^BVirig  Dim  Juan  and  Haidto  to  plead 
Klih«m  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign 
f  to  read. 

)  II„  Ueoember,  u;s.  January. 
ws.    July  ir,,  iMia, 

FROM  CANTO  III 

THS  ISLBS  OP  ORRECK 
Ides  of  Grpene.  the  islen  of  Greece  ! 
buiuing    Htipphu    loved    and 

"Where  grewtheartsof  war  and  peace,— 
Wh«ru      Delos      rOHj,      and     Phcebua 


TThe  Scian  and  the  Teitm  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
lEave  found  the  lame  yr.iir  shorys  refuse: 


"Islands  of  the  Blest." 

"The  mountains  look  oti  M.irnIlion— 

Aud  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 
..And  inusing  there  an  hour  alone, 

^re«m'd   tlial  Greece  might   still  be 


It  a  slave. 

,_je  on  the  rocky  brow 
joh  looks  o'er  BeaA>orn  Salamls ; 
tftflH,  by  thousau<l<«,  lay  lielnw, 
'  — n  in  natioiiB ; — all  were  his  I 
A  them  at  brenk  of  dny — 
1  the  Bun  set,  where  were  Ihey  ? 

.J*  ftre  they  ?  and  where  art  tliou , 
nmtry  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
""'o  lay  is  tuiieleas  now — 
jroio  boHom  beats  no  mi>re  I 
n  thy  lyre,  bo  long  divine, 
al«  into  hands  like  mine? 

..ething,  in  the  dearth  of  fiirriF'. 
Igli  lioh'd  among  a  fetler'd  race, 
'    I  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
A 1  aing.  suffuse  my  face  ; 
t  ia  left  the  poot  here  7 
iks  a  blush — for  Oruece  a  tear. 


gsateo 


hinted  tl 


UN  349 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  'i 
Must  we  but  blush  ?~Our  fathers  bled, 

E^rth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  ri-mnnnt  of  our  Spartan  dead  1 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  Thermopyte  1 

Wliat,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no  :— tbn  voiew*  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  full, 

And  answer.  "  Let  noe  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — we  wime,  we  conie  ! " 
Tis  hut  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain  :  rtrike  other  chords  : 

t'ill  hifih  tliB  cup  with  Bamian  wine  T 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shell  the  bluod  of  Scio'a  vine  1 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  raJl — 
How  answers  each  hold  Bacchanal  '. 

You  liave  the  Pvrrliia  dance  an  yet  : 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
Tlie  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cad niua  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samiun  wjne  I 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  ; 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  tlieu 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonme 

Was    freedom's     best     and    bravest 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  I 

Oh  I  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Saraian  wine  I 
On  Suli's  rock,  and  Pair's  shore. 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 

And  thei-e.  perlia|».  some  seed  is  sown. 

The  Hersoleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 
Tliey  have  a  king  who  buys  and  eells ; 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks, 
Tbie  only  hope  at  courage  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Our  virgins  dttQoe))eneath  the  shade — 

I  see  their  glorious  black  fyes  shine  ; 
But  gating  on  each  glowing  maid, 
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My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium*s  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

Mav  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  swee{) ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should 
have  sung,  St.  87 

The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse  ; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece 
was  youn^, 
Yet  ill  these  times  he  might  have  done 
much  worse : 
His  strain  display'd  some  feeling — right 
or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others*  feeling  ;  but  they  are  such 

liars. 
And  take  all  colors — like  the  hands  of 
dyers. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop 
of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew.  upon  a  thought,  pro- 
duces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  think ; 
Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which 
man  uses 

Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting 
link 
Of  ages  ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  re- 
duces 

Frail  man  when  paper — even  a  rag  like 
this. 

Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's 
his! 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave 
a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,   even  his  na- 
tion, 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration. 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's 
station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 
May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile  ; 
Tis    something,    notliing,   words,    il- 

usion  wind — 
Depending  more   upon  the    historian's 

style 


Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves 

behind : 

Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to 

Hoyle ; 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 

To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giT- 

ing  knocks. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say  : 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  dav — 
Learn'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  aud 
wine ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 
We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all 
the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire- 
odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. 

All  these  are,  certeSf  entertaining  facts. 
Like  Shakspeare*s  stealing  deer.  Lord 
Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Cspsar's  earliest 
acts ; 
Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well 
describes)  ; 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks  ; — but  although 
truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the 
scribes. 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  hisglonr. 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  *'  Pantis- 
ocrasy  :  " 
Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who 
then 
Seasoned  his  pedlar  poems  with  de- 
mocracy ; 
Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let    to    the    Morning   Post    its  aris- 
tocracy ; 
When   he  and   Southey,  following  the 

same  path, 
Espoused  two    partners    (milliners   of . 
Bath). 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict 
figure. 
The   very  Botany  Bay  in   moral  geo- 
graphy ; 
Their  royal  treason,  renegade  rigor. 
Are  good  manure  for  tlieir  more  bare 
biographv. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way, 
is  bigger 


1  any  sinoe  the  birthday  of  typo- 
gmpliy : 
Browsy  frowzy  poem,  call'd  the  "  Ex- 

a  a  manner  wliich  i& 


lect; 
k  WordsworlSi 
low«re,  lik 
k  Soulliuote' 

pthinp  which  in 


poem,   and   liia   fol- 
.  and  her 

itiirj  don't 

e  public  mind, — eo  fewtiiv  t)ie  eleat ; 
tne  new  births  of  both  their  stale 

virginitiee 
•   proved    but   dropsies,   taken    for 


If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal 
plain, 
And    Pegaeiis    runs    restiva    in    hie 
'•  Wagon." 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  ofCharlM's 
Wain? 
Or  pm.r  Hedea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 
Or  if,  too  cliissie  for  his  vulgar  brain, 
He  fear'd  hts  neck  to  venture  such  a 


1  tliese  1 
throne, 
h  put  off  business  t 


the  ensuing 


And  lie  must  needs  mount  neurer  to  the 


quite  eo  great  ai 

ichnt  our  neighbors 

o  good  a  teord,  bul  have 

Ptliat  complete  perfection  wiiicb  in- 

I    epic    from    Bub    South  ey    every 

Spring—) 
o   not   the   true  temptation   which 

0  l-eAiler ;  but 't  would  not  lie  hard 

lo  bring 
e  Hne  examples  of  tim  epuji^e. 
e  its  grand  ingredient  is  eiinai. 

I  Iwrn  from  Horace,  "  Homer  some- 

!B  sleepH ;  " 
|F«    feel    without  hiin.   Wordsworth 

sometimes  wiikes,— 
L  Hhow   with    what    complaoency   he 

jFitb  his  dear  "  Woffonert,"  around 
his  lakes. 
H«  wishM  for   "a  boat''   to  sail  the 


'  Pedlfirs,"  and   "Boats."  and  "Wag- 
ons !  "  Oh  I  ye  niiades 
Of  Pope  and  Urydeu.  are  we  come  to 
tliisT 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  tlie  bathue'  vast 
abyss 
Floats  soumlike  uppermost,  and  these 
Jack  Cades 
If  sense  and  song  above  your  graves 
may  hiss — 
The  "little  boatman  "  and  his  "Peter 


Bell" 


drew   "Achito- 


T"  our  tale.— The  feast  was  over,  the 
slaves  gone. 
Thedwurfs  and  dancing  girlahadall 

The  Arab   lore  and  poet's  song  were 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired  : 
The  Indy  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The   rosy   flood   of   twilight's  sky  «d- 

Ave  Maria  I  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
Tliat    heitvenliest   hour    of   Heaven    is 
worthiest  thee  I 


Have  felt  that  mome 
power 
Sink  o'er  tlia  e»rth 
soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell 


in    its   fullest 

beautiful  and 

the  distant 


Ofo. 


n  T — No,  uf  ain   aod   then   he 
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And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy- 
air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem*d  stirr*d 
with  prayer. 

Ave  Maria  I 't  is  the  hour  of  prayer  I 
Ave  Maria  I  *t  is  the  hour  of  love  I 
Ave  Maria  !  may  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's 
above! 
Ave  Maria  I  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 
Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Al- 
mighty dove— 
What  though  't  is  but  a  pictured  image 

strike, 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — *t  is  too  like. 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print — that  I  liave  no  de- 
votion ; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to 
pray, 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  proper- 
est  notion 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way  ; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stars,— all  that  springs  from 

the  great  Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive 
the  soul. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which   bounds  Ravenna's   immemorial 
wood. 
Rooted  where   once  the  Adrian  wave 
flow'd  o'er. 
To  where  the    last  Caesarean    fortress 
stood, 
Evergreen   forest !  which   Boccaccio's 
lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground 

to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 
thee  ! 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  cease- 
less song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save   my  steed's 
and  mine, 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  bouglis 
along ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  oliiise,  and  tlie 
fair  throng 
Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to 
fly 


From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's 
eye. 

Oh,  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good 

thing^s — 
Home  to  the  weary,   to  the  hungry 

cheer. 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding 

wings. 
The    welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabor'd 

steer; 
Whatever  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone 

clings. 
Whatever  our  household  gods  protect 

of  dear. 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of 

rest ; 
Thou   bring'st   the    child,   too,    to  the 

mother's  breast. 

Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and 
melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first 
day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  tre 
torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his 
way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to    weep    the    dying    day's 
decay ; 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 
Ah  !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something 
mourns ! 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy 'd, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 
Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  over- 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon 

his  tomb  : 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not 

void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when 

power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

But  I'm  digressing;  what  on  earth  has 
Neri). 
Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons. 
To  (lo  with  tlie  transactions  of  my  hero, 
More  tlian  such  madmen's  fellow -man 
— the  moon's  ? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 
And  i  grown  one  of  many  **  wooden 
spoons  " 
Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Can- 
tabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honors  in  degrees). 
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I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do— 

T  is  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two  ; 

They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced 

few; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  *t  will  be 

shown : 

111   prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the 

critic  is 
From  Aristotle  passim, — See  UourriKTf^, 

Canto  m.    1819-1820.  August  8,  1821. 

FROM  CANTO  IV 

NoTHiNQ  SO  difficult  as  a  beginning  [St.  1 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end  ; 
For    oftentimes    when  Pegasus    seems 
winning 
The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down 
we  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurPd  from  heaven 
for  sinning ; 
Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to 
mend, 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar 

too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we 
are. 

But  time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their 
level. 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps 
the  devil, 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins 
revel, 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on 
too  fast : 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the 

ocean. 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow. 
And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same 
opinion ; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more 
mellow, 
And    other  minds  acknowledged   my 
dominion : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  **  falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,"  and  Imagination    droops  her 
pinion, 
And  tne  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my 

desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  bur- 
lesque. 


And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I 
weep, 
T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  nrst  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's 
spring. 
Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will 
sleep: 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx  : 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  tne 
land. 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line  ; 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very 
fine ; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing 
plann'd, 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
Tills  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 

Piilci  was  sire  of  the  half-senous  rhyme, 
Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more 
Quixotic, 

And  revell'd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time, 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  g^ant 
kings  despotic : 

But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know  ; 
Perhai>s    no    better   than    they  have 
treated  me. 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 
Not  what  tney  saw,  but  what  they 
wish'd  to  see ; 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are 
free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 
Canto  IV.  1819—1820.  August  8  ,  1821. 

FROM  CANTO  XI 

LONDON  LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY 

Juan   knew  several  languages-as  well 

He  nii^lit— and  brought  them  up  with 

skill,  in  time  [St.  53 

To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish 'd 

belle. 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not 

rhvme. 
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Tliere  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 
His  qualitie8( with  them)  into  sublime  * 

Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Man- 
nish, 

Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in 
Spanish. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 
Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 

The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass. 
At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 

He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 
That  being  about  their  average  num- 
eral; 

Also  the  eighty  **  greatest  living  poets," 

As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  iVs, 

In  twice  five  years  the  *'  greatest  living 
poet." 
Like  to  the  champion  fisty  in  the  ring. 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  ciiEiim,  or  show 
it, 
Although  't  is  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I — albeit  I*m  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be 
king,— 
Was  reckoned  a  considerable  time. 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the   realms  of 
rhyme. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic.  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean 
seems  Cain  : 
'*  La  Belle  Alliance  "  of  dunces  down  at 
zero. 
Now  that  the  Lion*s  fall'n,  may    rise 
again  : 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero  : 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign  ; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go. 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey 
Lowe. 

Sir   Walter  reignVl   before   me ;  Moore 
and  Campbell 
Before  and  after :  but  now  grown  more 
holy. 
The  Muses  upon  Sion*s  liill  must  ramble 
With     poets    almost    clergymen,    or 
wholly : 
And  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble 
Beneath   the  very  Reverend  Rowley 
Powley, 
Who   shoes  the   glorious  animal    with 

stilts, 
A   modem  Ancient  Pistol  —  "by  these 

hilts!" 
Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though 
the  vine 


Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward.— 
That  neutralized  dull  Dorus  of  tiie 

Nine ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  dot 

bard ; 
That  ox  of  verse,  who|:)2(m^^  for  every 

line : — 
Cambyses*  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The     howling     Hebrews    of     Gybele's 

priest. — 

Then  there's^  my  gentle  Euphnesj  who, 
they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  :* 
He  11  find  it  rather  difficult  some  daT 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath 
the  sway ; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two 
or  three  ; 
And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian  "  Sav- 
age Landor*' 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rog^e  Sonthey's 
gander. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  off  by  one 
critique,* 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something 
great. 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  Gods  of 
late. 
Much  as  tiiey  might  have  been  supposed 
to  speak. 
Poor  fellow  I  His  was  an  im toward  fate: 
T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery 

particle. 
Should  let   itself  be  snufTd   out  by  an 
article. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pre- 
tenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain— or  none 
will  know 

The  conqueror  at  least:  who,  ere  Time 
renders 

His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass 
grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,   and  sapless 
cinilers. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

>  Barry  Cornwall,  once  called  **  a  moral  Byron  * 
•The  entirely  mistaken  idea  that  Keats'  de- 
cline and  (ieath  were  due  to  the  Hevere  criticism 
on  his  Endi/mion  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  was 
shared  by  Shelley,  and  was  ^Derail v  prevalent 
until  the  publication  of  MilneA'  Life  of  KeatA. 
S«»e  H.  Buxton  Forman's  edition  of  Keats' 
Works,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  225-272,  and  Colvin's  Life  oC 
Keats,  pp.  124  and  208. 
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Their  chances ; — they  're  too  numerous, 

like  the  thirty 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome^s  annals  waz*d 

but  dirty. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  the  praetorian   bands  take  up 
the  matter  ;— 
A  •*  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  **  ga- 
thers samphire/* 
The  insolent  soldiery  to    soothe   and 
flatter, 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a 
vampire. 
Now,   were  I  once  at  home,   and  in 
good  satire, 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizaries, 
And  show  them  toJutt   an    intellectual 
war  is. 

I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would 

turn 
Their  flanks  ; — but  it  is  hardly  worth 

my  while 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself 

concern : 
Indeed  I  've  not  the  necessary  bile  ; 
My  natural  temper  's  really  aught  but 

stern. 
And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof  's  a 

smile ; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modem 

cuitsy, 
And    glides   away,    assured  she  never 

hurts  ye. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies, 
pass'd 
With  Sf)me    small    proflt  through  that 
field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least 
nor  last, 
L#eft  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very 

ill; 
And   henceforth  found   himself  more 

gaily  class'd 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 
The  sun's  true  son,  no  vaiK)r,  but  a  ray. 

Ilis  moms  he  pass'd  in  business — which 
dissected. 
Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  noth- 
ing 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 
And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal 
clothing, 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected. 
And    talk    in  tender  horrors  of    our 
loathing 


All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's 

good — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though 't  is  time 

it  should. 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  lunch- 
eons. 
Lounging,  and  boxing  ;   and  the  twi- 
light hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  punch- 
eons 
Call'd  **  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither 
fruit  nor  flower 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munch- 
ings; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  "  bower  " 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashion- 
able fair 

Can  form  a   slight  acquaintance  with 
fresh  air. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the 
world  I 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the 
wheels,  then  roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing 
chariots  hurl'd 
Like  harness'd  meteors  ;  then  along 
the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons 
are  twirl'd  ; 
Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the 
door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of  "  Or  Molu." 

Tliere  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall 
sink 
With    the    three-thousandth  curtsy ; 
there  the  waltz. 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to 
think. 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very 
faults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their 
brink. 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd 

to  climb. 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 
A  door  that's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the 
way, 
Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small 
**  Jack  Horner," 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may, 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer. 
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Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

But  this  won*t  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active 
share, 
Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that 
glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and 
silks,  to  where 
He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be  ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft 
air. 
Or  proud  Her  prancing  with  mercurial 

skill. 
Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own 
quadrille. 

Or,  if  he  dance    not,    but    hath  higher 
views 
Upon    an    heiress  or   his    neighbor's 
bride. 
Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he 
pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 
Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 
His  haste  ;  impatience  is  a  blundering 
guide. 
Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 
Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circum- 
spection. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at 
supper ; 
Or    if    forestaird,    get    opposite  and 
ogle  : — 
Oh,    ye    ambrosial    moments  !    always 
upper 
In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle, 
Which    sits    for    ever    upon   memory's 
crupper. 
The  ghost  of  vanished  pleasures  once  in 
vogue  !  Ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single 
ball. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only    the    common    nin,    who    must 
pursue, 
And  watch,  and  ward  ;  whose  plans  a 
word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns  ;  and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number  's  sometimes 
such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 
Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,   sense, 

or  nonsense. 
Permits  whatever  they  please,  or  did  not 
long  since. 


Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young   and   hand- 
some. 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his 

ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape   from  so  much 

danger 
As  will    environ    a    conspicuous    man. 

Some 
Talk  about  poetry,    and    '*rack   and 

manger,  * 
And    ugliness,    disease,    as    toil     and 

trouble ; — 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young 

noble. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth- 
it  is  anticipated  ; 
Handsome  but  wasted,   rich   without 
a  sou ; 

Their    vigor    in    a    thousand  arms    is 
dissipated ; 
Their   cash  comes  from,  their  wealth 
goes  to  a  Jew  ; 

Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  par- 
ticipated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes* 
crew ; 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed, 
and  whored. 

The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 


But  "carpe  diem. "Juan,  "carpe.carpe!" 

To-morrow  sees  another  rac*^  as  gay 
And  transient  and  devoured  by  the  same 
harpy. 
"  Life's  a  poor  player," — then**  play 
out  the  play. 
Ye  villains  I"  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp 
eye 
Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what 
you  say  : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  c^iutious,  l>e 
Not  what  you  seem^  but    always  what 
you  see. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in   the  land, 
Which    'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to 
vaunt  as 
A  moral  country?     But    I  hold  my 
hand — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  understand 
You  are  not  a  moral   people,   and  you 

know  it 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 
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What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My    topic,  with  of  course  the  due  re- 
striction 
Which  is  required  by   proper  courtesy  ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 
And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight 
turn  of  diction,  [doubt 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.    Ne'er 
This — when   I    speak,  I  don't  hint,  but 
speak  out. 

Whether  he  married    with  the    third  or 
fourth 
Offspring  of  some  sage  husband-hunt- 
ing countess,  Jworth 
Or  whether  with  some  virgin  or  more 
(I   mean    in    Fortune*s   matrimonial 
bounties) 
He  took  to  reguhirly   peopling  Earth 
Of  which  your  lawful,  awful  wedlock 
fount  IS, — 
Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for    dam- 
ages,                                    [ages,— 
For  being  too   excursive   in   his  hom- 

Is  vet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 
I'hus   far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I 
will  back 
Against    the    same    given  quantity  of 
rhyme,  [tack 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  at- 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 
By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is 
black. 
So  much  the  better ! — I  may  stand  alone. 
Hut  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts 

for  a  throne. 
Canto  XL  18iiS^1823,  August  29, 1823. 

THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT,* 

BT 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS 

SUOOESTED    BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  EN- 
TITLED BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    *'WAT 


TYLER 


»« 


**  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  I 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word/* 

*  Sou  they  published  in  1821  a  poem  called  '*  A 
Vision  of  Judgment/*  in  which  he  extolled 
Qeorire  III.  for  his  perxonal  virtues,  and  de- 
scribed his  reception  mto  heaven.  In  the  Pref- 
ace of  this  poem  he  bitterly  attacked  Byron  for 
hnmorality  in  his  writings.  See  full  accounts 
of  the  affair  in  the  biographies  of  Byron  and 
Southey.  The  briefest  and  best  treatment  of  it 
is  in  Nlehors  Life  of  Byron,  toward  the  end  of 
Chaptar  VIII. 
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PRBTACC 

It  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  **One  fool  makes 
many ;  '*  and  it  hath  been  poetically  obeenred— 

**  That  eoob  rath  in  where  aagela  fear  to  trMd."— Pors. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he 
had  no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before, 
and  never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem 
would  not  have  been  written.  It  is  not  unpossi- 
ble  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  his  own,  seeing 
that  it  cannot,  by  any  species  of  stupidity,  natu- 
ral or  acquired,  be  toor«e.  The  gross  flattery, 
the  dull  impudence,  the  renegado  intolerance, 
and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  by  the  author  of 
''  Wat  Tyler,"  are  somethmg  so  stupendous  as  to 
form  the  sublime  of  himself— containing  the 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem— a  word  on  his  preface. 
In  this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous 
Laureate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  supposed 
**  Satanic  School,**  the  which  he  doth  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  the  legislature ;  thereby 
adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  ambition  of  those 
of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  anywhere  ex- 
cept in  his  imagination,  such  a  School,  is  he  not 
sufficiently  armed  against  it  by  his  own  intense 
vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  certain 
writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like  Scrub,  to 
have  *'  talked  of  him ;  for  they  laughed  con- 
sumedly.** 

I  thinx  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers 
to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that 
they,  in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done 
more  good,  in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures, in  any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey 
has  done  harm  to  himself  by  his  absurdities  in 
his  whole  life  :  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
But  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "  Wat 
Tyler"? 

Sndly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by 
the  highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  be- 
cause it  was  a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publi- 
cation ? 

8dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith, 
in  full  parliament,  '*  a  rancorous  renegado  ?  " 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own 
lines  on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the 
face  ? 

And,  Sthly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items 
together,  with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the 
attention  of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of 
others,  be  they  what  they  mav  t 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ;  but  I 
wish  to  touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed 
at  a  little  in  some  recent  publications,  as  he  was 
of  yore  in  the  *'  Anti'Jacobin,"  by  his  present 
patrons.  Hence  all  this  ''  skimble-scamble 
stuff'*  about  "Satanic,**  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, It  Is  worthy  of  him — "  auali»  ab  incepio.^^ 

If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  thev  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He 
might  have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  writ- 
ten everything  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer 
cared— had  they  been  upon  another  subject. 
But  to  attempt  to  canonize  a  monarch,  who, 
whatever  were  his  household  virtues,  was 
neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  king,— Inas- 
much as  several  years  of  his  reign  passed  in  war 
with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aggression  upon  France.— like  all  other  exagger- 
ation, necessarily  begets  opposition.  In  what- 
ever manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new 
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**  Vision/*  his  public  career  will  not  be  more 
faTorabljr  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  pri- 
vate virtues  (althouj^h  a  little  expensive  to  the 
nation)  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages 
treated  of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much 
about  them,  and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a  bet- 
ter right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert  Southey. 
I  have  also  treated  them  more  tolerantly.  The 
way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creature,  the 
Laureate,  deals  about  his  ludgments  in  the  next 
world,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in  this.  If  it 
was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be  some- 
thing worse.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much 
more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO  REDmVUS. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate  : 
His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was 
dull. 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late  ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was 
full. 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  **  eighty-eight " 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger 
pull, 
And  **  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another 
way. 

The  aneels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune. 

And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to 

do. 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two. 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o*er  the  ethereal 

blue. 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful 

tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton 
whale. 

The    guardian  seraphs  had    retired  on 
high. 
Finding  tlieir  charges  past  all  care  be- 
low ; 
Terrestrial  business  filTd  nought  in  the 
sky 
Save     the     re<»ording    angel's    black 
bureau  : 
Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multi- 
ply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe. 
That  he  had  stripp'd'  off  both  his  wings 

in  quills. 
And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will 
no  doubt. 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  minis- 
ters,) 


For   some  resource  to  turn   himself 
about. 
And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn 
out 
By  the   increased  demand   for  his  re- 
marks : 
Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named 
his  clerks. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  lesst 

for  heaven  ; 
And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough 

to  do. 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily 

driven. 
So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or 

seven. 
Till  at  the  crowning  carnage.  Water 

loo. 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine 

disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear*d  with  blood  / 

and  diLst. 

This  by  the  way  ;  't  is  not  mine  to  record 
What  angels  shrink  from  :  even  the 
very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorred, 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 
Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every 
sword. 
It  almost  quenchM  his  innate  thirst 
of  evil. 
(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves 

insertion — 
T  is.  that  he  has  both  generals  in  re- 
version.) 

Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow 

peace, 
Wiiich  |>eopled  earth  no  better,  hell 

as  wont, 
And  heaven  none — thev  form  the  tvrant's 

letise. 
With    nothing   but   new  names  8«h- 

scribed  upon  't : 
T  will  one  dav  finish :  meantime  they 

increase. 
**With   seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 

and  all  in  front. 
Like   Saint  John's  foretold    beast;  but 

ours  are  born 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

In   the  first  year  of   freedom's  second 
dawn 
Died  (teorge  the  Third  ;  although  no 
tyrant,  one 


Who  shieldetl  tjTonts,  till  et(t!li  Bepse 
withilrawti 
Left  liiiii  nor  mental  nor  external  uuti  ; 
A  better  farwiir  ne'er  bniahVl  ilew  (roui 
lawn. 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  un- 
tie di«d — but  left  bis  subjects  still  be- 

Oue    lialf  u  mod— and  t'other  no  less 
blind. 

H«  died  I  his  dt^atli  made  no  great  stir 

Ilis  hnrial  luiide  sorae  jioinp ;  tliere 
was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brH.'«,  and  iio  great 
dearth 
Of  uaght  but  Ujars— HBve  tlioBo  sbtid 
by  oolliision. 
m  tliwe  things  'uay  be  bought  at  their 
true  worth  ; 
Of  elegv   there  was  tliedoeinrusioii  — 
^Hight   oisn  ;   and   the   torches,  oluuks, 


fofrii'd  a  sepiUclirul  mplfidraine.    Of  all 
The  fooU  who  flwfc-d  to  bwcII  or  see 
Uie  sJiuw, 
Vriio    cared     about    the    corpse?     The 
futieral 
Uadt)  tbp   attraction,   and   the   black 
tlif  woe. 
There    thrubb'd   not    there   a    thought 
wliinh  pieri-ed  the  pull : 
And   when   the   gorgeous  cofiin    was 
laid  low. 
It  Aenm'il  tliti  mockery  of  liell  to  fold 
Tile  TottenneM  of  eighty  yeare  in  guld, 

S"!  tiii«  his  body  with  the  dual !  It  migbl 
Uoturrito  what  it  wiiiHf  far  sooner,  were 

Tlwniitunil  comjiound  iuftalone  to  Hght 
111  way  book  into  earth,  and  fire,  and 

Bill  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  bliRbt 
Wluit  nature  made  him  at  his  birth, 

^Ui»  mere  million's  base  unniummled 

Vet  all  Ills  Kpices  but  prolong  decay. 

B«'ii  lirftii — and  upper  earth  with  Iiim 
_  hag  done ; 

Hti'iburied;  eavetlie  undertakertbill, 
Of  Itpldary  WM-awl.  the  world  w  gone 

'Or him,  unletts  heleftuOennaii  will: 


In  whom  his  nualities  f 
sliU, 
Except  that  househohl  lirlv 
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Bui  Where's  tbe  proclor  who  will  ask 
e  reigning 

Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

"  Clod   save   the   king  '."    It   is  a  large 

efronomy 

In  God  to  save  the  like  ;  but  if  be  will 

Be aavmg.  alt  tbe  better;  fornotoneuin! 

Of  those  who  tliink  dnmnntion  better 

etill : 

I  hardly  know  tooif  notquitealoueam  I 

In  tbis small  liope  of  Itettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribmg,  with  some  sligiit  re- 

Mri<iiion, 
The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiotiou. 

I  know  thiK  is  unpopular  :  I  know 
"Tia  blnsp  I  lemons  ;  I  know  one  may  bo 
damn'd 

For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  sni 
I  koow  my  caleohinin:  1  know  we're 

With  tho  tmst   duotrines  till  we  quite 

I  know  that  all  save  Eiigland'a  churuli 

have  shamm'd. 
Aud  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred 

churnhea 
And  gynagogues  have  made  a  duintt'd 

bad  purcliuse. 

Ood  help  us  all  !  God  help  me  too !  1  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpleasas  tbe  devil  cau 

And  not  a  wbit  more  diffl(!ult  to  damn. 

Than  ia  to  bring  to  land  a  laUt-hoob'd 
fish. 
Or  to  tbe  butcher  to  purvey  the  lauib  ; 

Not  that  I'm  tit  for  auuit  a  noble  dUb, 
As  onn  day  will  I>e  tiint  immortal  fry 
Of  almost  everybody  Iwrti  lu  die. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  oeleetial  gate. 
Aud  nodded  o'er  his  keys ;  when,  lo ! 

A  wondrous  noise  ha  had  not  beard  of 
lale— 
A  ruBbing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream, 
and  Same : 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things   extremelv 
great. 
Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a 

But   be.  with   first  a  start  and   then  a 
wink.  (think! 


Said,  ■■  There's  another  s 
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1^  uittUt  .'PXkun  11  tut  s^gmMk. 

i4  9*ti«*ji  ^  >:?fi^  *»»vu  L  Wit  rum  l 
^nr  yvn^  *  mut  -zn^  itiimxu.  '  Try- 

*  1*  ^.iU«iiVtr  nuiM:  iito'Jr  -»-xiL  ^  iii:» 


"3, 


l^;ifriMP»^  tJ»*t  iwft  ir*r  «kw  b^yife  LmI  a 

>,  '  J*j</j  V/  t^y>M:  '4  f/*»rtrr>— like  irjr 

11  I  hit/}  hn/i  ff/Y  nw/f'J.  a%  I  );A/|  onr^ 
Wh«?«  I  rtiX  '*^rK  '/ff,  I    ifH.i   cut    hirn 

h'li   }nivnr^   but   ffjy  /:>^y/4r.  au'l  not  my 

hrnu*\. 
I  '//iJ/  kn'x;k''i    >iin   h<^l   from  out  his 

•*  An'J  i\ttfu  }tH  n*d  up  HU';h   a   liea/lless 
howl, 
Th;it  (ill  t.h'f  nairitH  '^rne  out  and  1xx>k 
h'nn  in; 
A/i'J  th«'r«j  h«i  HtiM  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by 
jowl  : 
That  Mlow  Paul  -the  i^rveiiu  !    The 
•kin 
Of  HL   liartholomew,  whif;h  makes  his 
cowl 
In  h<«ttven,  awl  U]nm  earth   redeemed 
Win  n\tt, 


^  3m  imL  :t   rjmit  to   hex* 
SfisnuK  u   mi>i-  jin»«L  vol  i 


£ckiei 


JiH-    a3i£»i.    UBFwijr  L. 


befev.' 

awiall 


Ai2  3i*-f'tr  tiWETr   =:.liu&    v^oi    it    ** 

E*  ii3  a*-  5c<A  saH-  rsffief — bjr  h:^  wire. 
Aiii  »-ZI  1«^  j»ir*i  liJt*  all  ibe  rea,  »> 

3€y  trzf^^j^iitf  az»i  T-<«r  «<«-b  is  not  tfi 

Iri^.t  M>ri  naaners^  l>4it  u^  mioi  oorcufr— 

Wio(rL  if  lo  ad  a^s-  v^  wrt  bid  to  do." 

WL:>  tijQs  ibey  spake,  tiie  ans<tlic  can- 
Tin. 
Arririxi;?  jike  a  rash  <4  migfatj  wiuJ. 
CleaTin^  ii>e  fieM*  of  sjoce.  as  dothtLe 
sxran 
SoiDe  silver  stresam  isay  Ganges.  NiW 
or  Inde. 
Or  Thames,  or  Tw-«^  ■.  and  'mid^  them 
an  old  man 
With  an  old  s*>ul.  and  both  extremely 
blind. 
Halte-1  before  the  gate,  and  in  hisshroaJ 
Seated  their  fellow  traveller  on  a  cloud. 

But  brinfpng  ap  the  rear  of  this  bright 
hr^st 
A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His   wings,   like    thunder-clouds  above 
some  coast 
Whose  barren   beach    with    frequent 
wrecks  is  paved  : 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tern- 
I  pest-toss*d  ; 

Fierce    and    unfathomable    thoughts 
engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  fare. 
!  And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded 
I  space. 
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As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  entered  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself 
within  ; 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic 
skin  : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ;  and 
they  felt 
A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 
Around    their    poor    old  charge;    who 
scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they 
gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories. 
And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are 
Tories). 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate 
flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-oolor*d  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reached  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and 
made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole  ;  the  same  seen, 

when  Ice-bound, 
By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  **  Melville's 
Sound." 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued 

beaming 
A    beautiful  and    mighty    Thing  of 

Light, 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  stream- 
ing 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrow- 

ing  fight : 
My  poor   comparisons    must    needs   be 

teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses*  for  here  the 

night 
Of  day  obscures  our  best  conceptions, 

saving 
Johanna    l&uthcote,  or   Bob   Southey 

raving. 

Twas  the  archangel   Michael  ;  all  men 

know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels, 

since 
There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to 

show. 


From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels' 

prince  ; 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 

I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their 

merits. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good  ; 
A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all 
glory 
And  good  arise  ;    the  portal  past — he 
stood  ; 
Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and 
saints  hoary — 
(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 
By  looks,  net  years  ;  and  should  be 
very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St. 

Peter, 
But  merely  that   they  seem'd  a  little 
sweeter). 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down 
before 
That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  flrst 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  god  ;  but  this  ne'er 
nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose 
core 
No  thought,  save    for    his  Mastei's 
service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good 
and  ill  ; 
Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could 
forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe  ;  but 
still 
There    was    a    high,  immortal,    proud 
regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  't  were  less  their 
will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  **  champ 
clos  "  the  spheres. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space:  we 
know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power 
to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so  ; 
And  that  the  **  sons  of  God,"  like  those 
of  clay, 
Must  keep  him  company  ;  and  we  might 
siiow 
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From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a 

way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up 

hours. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 
To    prove    with    Hebrew    and    with 
Arabic, 
If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative  ;  and  thus  I  pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such 
an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of 
trick. 
Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 
And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The   gate    of    heaven  ;    like    eastern 

thresholds  is 
The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is 

argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or 

to  this  ; 
And  therefore  Michael  and  the    other 

wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not 

kiss, 
Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his 

Brightness 
There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great 

politeness. 

The  Arcliangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern 
beau. 
But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  be- 
low 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  sup[)osed  to 
tend  ; 
He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 
But   kindly ;   Satan   met   his    ancient 
friend 
With   more   hauteur,  as  might   an   old 

Castilian 
Poor    noble    meet    a    mushroom    rich 
civilian. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An   instant ;    anil  then  raising  it,  he 
stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and 
show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means 
could  or  should 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exemi)t  from  woe 
Eternal,     more    than     other     kings, 
endued 


With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  his- 
tory mentions, 

Who  long  have  **  paved  hell  with  their 
good  intentions." 

Michael  began:    "What  wouldst  thou 
with  this  man, 
Now  dead,   and   brought    before  the 
Lord  ?    What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race 
began. 
That  thou  canst  claim  bim  ?    Speak  ! 
and  do  thy  will, 
If  it  be  just  :  if* in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say. 
And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have 
way." 

** Michael!"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air, 

**  even  here. 
Before  tlie  Gate  of  him  thou  servest, 

must 
I  claim  my  subject  :    and  will  make 

appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 
So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,   because  nor  wine 

nor  lust 
Were  of   his  weaknesses  ;    yet  on  the 

throne 
He  reign 'd  o'er  millions    to  serve  me 

alone. 

*•  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine  ;  it 
was, 
ChiCL\  more  thy  Master's  :  but  I  triumph 
not 
In  tliis  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas ! 
Neeil  he  tliou  servest  envy  me  my  lot: 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds 
which  pjiss 
In  worship  round   him,  he   may  have 
forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things: 
1  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their 
kings,— 

'*  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rerit.to 
Ass<M-t  my  ri^ht  as  lord:  and  even  bad 
I  s\ic)i  an  inclination,  it  were  (as  you 
Well    know)    superfluous  ;   they     an* 
grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 
Than  leave  them   to  themselves  :    so 
much  more  mful 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor! 
worse. 
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*'  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again: 
When  this  old,   blind,  mad,  ilelpless, 
weak,  poor  worm 
Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush 
to  reign. 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  dif- 
ferent form. 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery 
plain 
Of  ooean  oalFd   him  king:   through 
many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time; 
For  the  rough   virtues  cliose  them  for 
their  clime. 

**  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young  ;  he 
leaves  it  old  : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found 
his  realm, 
And  left  it;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  hehn; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  over- 
whelm 
The  meanest  hearts  ;    and   for  the  rast, 

but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

**  Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe  :)  but  us  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.     From  out  the 
past 
Of  ages,  since   mankind  have  known 
the  rule 
Of    monanrhs — from    the    bloody    rolls 
ainass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesar  s 
school, 
Take  the   worst  pupil ;    and  produce  a 

reign 
More   drench'd    \iith   gore,   more  cum- 
bered with  the  slain. 

•*  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the 
free : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign 
foes,^ 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  I  * 
Found   George   the   Third   their   first 
op|K>nent.     Whose 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes? 
I  ^rant  his  household  abstinence  ;  1  grant 
His  neutnil  virtues,    which   most  mon- 
archs  want ; 

•*  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling 
lord. 


All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board. 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper 
shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord  ; 
And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for 

those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  oppres- 
sion chose.  ^ 

**  The  New   World  shook  him  off  ;    the 
Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if 
not 
Completed  :    he  leaves  heirs  on  many 
thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues  ; 
drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now 

forgot 
A   lesson    which    shall  be  re-taught 
them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them 
quake  I 

*•  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
The   faith  which  makes  ye  great  on 
earth,  implored 
Apartot  that  vast «// they  held  of  old, — 
Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your 
Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter ! 
cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if   you  have  not 
abhor'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  particii»ation 
In  all  the  lic^enseof  a  Christian  nation. 

"True  I  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God  ; 

but   as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the 

law 
Which   would   have  placed   them  upon 

the  same  base 
With   those    who  did    not    hold    the 

saints  in  awe." 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started   from  his 

place. 
And  cried,   **  You  may    the  prisoner 

withdraw  : 
Ere  heaven  shall  oi>e  her  ])ortal8  to  this 

Guelph, 
While  I  am  guard,  mav  I  be  damn'd  my- 
self ! 

*'  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 
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The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be 

sure  I" 
'*  Saint  I  '*  replied  Satan,  **  you  do  well  to 

avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites 

endure ; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be 

given, 
111   try  to  coax   our   Cerberus    up    to 

heaven  I " 

Here  Michael  interposed  :  '*  Qood  saint ! 
and  devil ! 
Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  dis- 
cretion. 
Saint  Peter  I  you  were  wont  to  be  more 
civil  I 
Satan,  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  ex- 
pression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgaris  level : 
Even  saints  sometimes  forget  them- 
selves in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?  " — **  No." — 

**  If  you  please, 
111  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.** 

Then    Satan    tum*d    and    waved    his 
swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  quali- 
ties 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  under- 
stand. 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in 
our  skies : 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  liell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  wliich  Milton  men- 
tions 
As  one  of  Satan *s  most  sublime  inven- 
tions. 

Tliis  was  a  signal  unto  sucli  damned  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damna- 
tion 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 
Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 
no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assigned  ;  but  where  their  incli- 
nation 
Or  business  carries  them  in   search  of 

game, 
They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd 
the  same. 

They're  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they 
may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt 
key 


Stuck  in   their  loins ;    or    like   to  an 
"entre" 
Up   the    back   stairs,    or  such   free- 
masonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay. 
Being   clay    myself.    Let   not   those 
spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than 
these. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven 
to  hell- 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance 
reckoned 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  ft 
second, 
For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London,  through  which, 
dimly  beacon*d 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  ft 

year. 
If  tliat  the  summer  is  not  too  severe  : 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — *twas  half  a  min- 
ute; 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more 

time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they 

begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegi-aph  is  less  sub- 

blime, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not 

win  it 
'Gainst    Satan's   courier's    bound    for 

their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every 

ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a 

day. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 

Of  half-a-crown.  a  little  speck  appear'd 

(I've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

In  tlie  ^gean,  ere  a  squall);  it  near'd. 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise: 

Like    an    aerial    ship   it   tack*d,  and 

steer'd. 

Or  tvas  steer'd   (I  am  doubtful   of  the 

grammar 
Of   the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the 
stanza  stammer ; — 

But  take  your  choice) :  and  then  it  grew 

a  cloud 
And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such    a  cloud  !  No  land  e*er 

crowd 
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Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens 
saw  these ; 
They    shadowed    with    their    myriads 
space ;  their  loud 
And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of 
wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose). 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  '*  hell  broke 
loose." 

Here  crashed  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John 
Bull, 
Who  damned  away  his  eyes  as  hereto- 
fore: 

There  Paddy  brogued  **  By  Jasus  I " — 
"What's  your  wull?'' 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaimed :  the 
French  ghost  swore 

In  certain   terms  I  shan't  translate  in 
full. 
As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst 
the  war. 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  ex- 
press, 

**  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch, 
and  Dane  ; 
In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades, 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 
Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years 
and  trades. 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's 
reign. 
Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against 
spades : 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  **  subpoena," 

to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me 
or  you. 

When   Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first 
grew  pale. 
As    angels    can ;   next,    like    Italian 
twilight, 
He  tum'd  all  colors — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic 
skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by 
nieht. 
Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 
Of   thirty  regiments  in  red,  green  and 
blue. 

Then  he  address'd   himself  to   Satan : 
"Why— 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem 
you,  though 


Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so 
shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe ; 
Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 
You  know  my  great  respect  for  you : 

and  this 
Makes  me  regret  whatever  you  do  amiss — 

"Why,   my  dear  Lucifer,  would   you 
abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?  I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell 
produce ; 
Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  hon- 
est, clean, 
True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 

Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 
Hear  both,   'twill  stretch    our  immor 
tality." 

Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in   a   personal   point  of 
view  : 
I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have 
gone  through 
Already  ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 
Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with 
you 
Upon  a  point  of  form  :  you  mav  dispose 
Or  him  ;   I've  kings  enough  below,  God 
knows  I " 

Thus    spoke    the    Demon    (late   call'd 

"multi-faced" 
By  multoscribblingSouthey).    "  Then 

we'll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our   congress,  and   dispense 

with  all 
Tlie  rest,"  quoth  Michael:  "Who  may 

be  so  graced 
As   to    speak    first?    there's   choice 

enough — who  shall 
It  be? "    Then  Satan  answer'd,  "  There 

are  many ; 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well 

as  any." 

A    merry,    cock-eyed,    curious-looking 
sprite 
Upon    the    instant  started  from  the 
throng. 
Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite  ; 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  fiesh  stick 
long 
By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where 
unite 
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All  the  costumes  since  Aclain*s,  right 
or  wrong. 

From  Eve's  tig  leaf  down  to  the  petti- 
coat. 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,     and     exclaim'd,     **■  My 
friends  of  all 
Tlie  spheres,  we  sliall  catch  cold  amongst 
these  clouds ; 
So  let's  to  business :  why  this  general 
call? 
If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  tliey  bawl. 
Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd  coat ! 
Saint  Peter,   may   I  count  upon  your 
vote  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  Michael,  **you  mistake; 
these  things 
Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  ausust ;  to  judge  of  kings 
Is    the    tribunal    met :   so    now    you 
know." 
"Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with 
wings,'- 
Said  Wilkes,  "are  cherul>s ;  and  that 
soul  below 
Looks  much  like  Greorge  the  Third,  but 

to  my  mind 
A   good    deal    older — Bless  me !    is  he 
blind  ?  " 

**  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his 

doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,''    the    Angel 

said  : 
**  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign   in   him, 

the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggars 

head 
To    lift  itself  against     the    loftiest." — 

'*Some," 
Said'  Wilkes,    '*  don't   wait  to  see  them 

laid  in  lead. 
For  such  a  liberty— and  I,  for  one. 
Have  told  them  wliat  1  thought  beneath 

the  sun." 

**  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou 
])ast 
To  urge  against  him,"  said  the    Arch- 
angel.    "  Why," 
Replied  the  spirit,  "since  old  scores  are 
past. 
Must  I  turn  evidence  ?    In  faith,  not  I. 
Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  Ijist. 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons  :    in 
the  sky 


I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

"Foolish,    no    doubt,    and    wicked,  to 
oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much 
less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be 
unwilling 
To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess. 
Since    they  were    both    damn'd   long 
ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below  :  for  me,  I  have    for- 
given. 
And    vote    his     *  habeas    corpus '   into 
heaven." 

"  Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand 
all  this : 
You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you 
died. 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry  ;  you  forget  that  Aw 

Reign  is  concluded  ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more  :  you've  lost 

your  labor. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neigh- 
bor. 

"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the 
spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt. 
ITis  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds    farther 

ills : 
I'll  have  him   gagg'd — 'twas  one  of  his 
own  bills. 

"Call    Junius!"      From  the    crowd   a 
shadow  stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general 
squeeze, 
So  tliat  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but 
to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),    and    jostled    hands 
and  knees. 
Like  win<l  compress'd  and  pent  within  a 

bladder. 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

The    shadow  came — a  tall,    thin,    gray- 
liair'd  figure, 
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That  looked  as  it  had  been  a  sliade  on 
earth; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 
But  naught  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its 
birth ; 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again    grew 
bigger, 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage 
mirth  : 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  what,   none 
could  say. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,   the 

less 
Gould    they     distinguish    whose    the 

features  were ; 
Tlie  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even 

to  guess; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here, 

now  there  ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the 

press, 
They  knew  him  perfectly  ;    and    one 

could  swear 
He  was  his  father  :  upon  ^hich  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his    mother's    cousin's 

brotlier : 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyor,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  ;  but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed    his   countenance 
at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds ;    though  in 
full  sight 
He  stood,    the    puzzle    only    was  in- 
creased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced 
him  one. 
Presto!      his    face    changed,  and    he 
was  another ; 
And  wlien  that  change  was  hardly  well 
put  on. 
It  varied,  till  I  don't    think    his  own 
mother 
(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to 
t'other  : 
Till  finessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task. 
At  this  epistt)lary  **  Iron  Mask." 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would 
seem — 
**  Three  gentlemen  at  once  "  (as  sagely 
says 


Good  Mrs.  Malaprop);  then  you  might 
deem 
That  he  was  not  even  o«te ;  now  many 
rays 

Were  flashing  round  him  ;   and  now  a 
thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  siglit — like  fogs  on  Lon- 
don days : 

Now  Burke,   now  Tooke,  he    grew  to 
people's  fancies. 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own  ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for'fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  aliout  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perha|)s  be 
blown  ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
'TIS  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to 

call 
Was  really y  truly ,  nobody  at  all. 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not 
be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily 
view 
Them  written  without  heads  ;  and  books, 
we  see. 
Are  fiird  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 
And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 
For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his 
due, 
Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth, 

will  bother 
The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or 
author. 

"And   who  and  what  art  thou?"  the 
Archangel  said. 
*^For  that  you  may  consult  my  title- 
page," 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 
**  If  I  have  kei)t  my  setiret  half  an  age, 
I  scrarce  shall  tell  it  now." — **  Canst  thou 
upbraid," 
Ck>n tinned  Michael,  **  Qeorge  Rex,  or 
allege 
Aught  further  ?  "  Junius  answer'd,  **  You 

had  better 
First  ask  him  for  /its answer  to  my  letter : 

**  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of   both    his  epitaph  and 
tomb." 
**  Repent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "  of 
some  past 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may 
doom 
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Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true?   Thou 

wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ?— in  thy  ^loom 
Of    passion  ?  " — •*  Passion  I  '*    cned    the 

phantom  dim, 
•*  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

•*  What  I  have  written,  I  liave  written  : 

let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  I  "  so 

SDoke 
Old    **  Nominis    Umbra ; "   and    while 

speaking  yet. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 
Then    Satan    said  to  Michael,   **  Don*t 

forget 
To  call  George  Washington,  and  John 

Home  Tooke. 
And  Franklin  ;  " — but  at  this  time  there 

was  heard 
A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom 

stirr'd. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and 
the  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmoaeus  to  the  circle  made 
His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey 
cost 
Some  trouble.    When  his  burden  down 
he  laid, 
•*  What's  this?"  cried  Michael ;  "  why, 
'tis  not  a  ghost?" 
*•  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus  ;  **  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

*•  Confound  the  renegado !  I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wiug,  he's  so  heavy  ;  one  would 
think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were 
chained. 
But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o*er 
the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw   (where    as   usual   it    still 
rain*d), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a 

libel- 
No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

••  The  former  is  the  deviPs  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yoms,  good  Michael :  so  the 
affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 
I  snatched  him  up  just  as  you  see  him 
there, 
Jjid  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of 
hand  : 
Tre  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
air — 


At  least  a  quaiter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.** 

Here  Satan  said,  **  I  know  this  man  of 
old. 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time 
here  ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus 
dear  : 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without 

being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

"  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he 

lias  done." 
**  Done  ! "  cried  Asmodeus,  **  he  antici- 
pates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 
And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the 

Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may 

run , 
When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's, 

prates  ?  " 
**  Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he 

has  to  say : 
You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every 

way." 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience, 
which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began   to  cough,  and   hawk,  and  hem, 
and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
Of  jxjets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in 
flow  ; 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  firet  hexameter. 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty   feet  would 
stir. 

But  ere  the  spavin 'd  dactyls  could  be 
spurr'd 
Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 
To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long 
array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 
Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  under  way, 
And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake  stop,  my 

friend  !   'twere  best — 
Non  Diy   non  honiines— yon  know  the 
rest." 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the 
throng, 
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Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detes- 
tation : 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not 
long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion : 
The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaimed, 

••  What !  what ! 
Pye  come  again  ^  No  more — no  more  of 
that!" 

The  tumult  grew  ;  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  de- 
bate. 
When    Castlereagh    has    been   up  long 
enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 
I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now)  ;  some  cried 
"  Oflf,  oflf  I " 
As  at  a  farce ;    till,  grown  quite  des- 
perate, 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray*d  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-fa vor'd  knave : 
A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face. 
With  a  hook   nose  and  a  hawk*s  eye, 
which  gave 
A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of 
grace 
To    his  whole  aspect,  which,    though 
rather  grave. 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  liis  case ; 
But  that,  indeed,  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  *'  de  se" 

Then  Michael  blew  his  ti-ump,  and  stiird 
the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On   earth   besides ;  except  some  grum- 
bling voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight 
inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  wlien  fairly  over- 
crow'd  ; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own 

bad  cause. 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he 
said. 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling  ;  *twas 
his  way 
Upon    all    topics;    'twas,   besides,  his 
bread. 
Of    which    he    butter'd  both  sides ; 
'twould  delay 


Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased 
to  dread), 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a 
day. 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a 
few — 

"Wat  Tyler  "— **    Rhymes    on     Blen- 
heim "— **  Waterloo." 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 
He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings 
whatever ; 
He  liad  written  for  republics  far  and 
wide, 
And  then  against  them  bitterer  than 
ever ; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 
Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  twas 
clever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-Jacobin — 
Had  turii'd   his  coat — and  would  have 
turn*d  his  skin. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and 
again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  he  had 
caird 
Reviewing  *'  the  ungentle  craft,"  and 
then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'erora  wrd — 
Fell,  paid,  and  pamper*d  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had 
been  maul'd : 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and 

blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

He  had    written    Wesley's    life :    here 
turning  round 
To  Satan,  ''  Sir,  Tm  ready  to  write 
yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 
With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most 
allures 
Tlie  pious  purchaser  ;  and    there's   no 

?  round 
ear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  re- 
viewers : 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents. 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.'* 

Satan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.     **  Well, 
if  you, 
With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,   what  says  Michael?    There 
are  few 
Whose    memoirs   could    be   render'd 
more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work;  not  so  new 
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As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you 

shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.    By  the  way, 

my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well 

blown. 

**  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my 
Vision  ! 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people  ;  yes, 
you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my 
decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or 
fall. 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 
Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven, 


hell,  and  all. 
Like  King  Alfonso.    When  I  thus  see 

double. 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble." 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and 
no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  saints. 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent  ; 
so 
He  read   the  first  three  lines  of  the 
contents  ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual 
show 
Had  vanishVl.  with  variety  of  scents, 
Ambrosial    and    sulphureous,  as    they 

sprang. 
Like  lightnii)g,  off  from  his  '*  melodious 
twang." 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  soell : 
The    angels    stopp  d     their    ears  and 
plied  tlieir  pinions  : 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down 
to  liell ; 
The  ghosts   fled,  gibbering,   for  their 
own  dominions — 
(For  'tis   not  yet  decided    wliere  they 
dwell, 
And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions); 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but, 

lo! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not 
blow! 

Saint    Peter,    who  has    hitherto     been 

known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  unpraised  his 

keys, 
And  at  t})e  fifth  line  knocked  the  poet 

down  ; 


Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at 

ease. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown; 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath, 

whene'er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his 
works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  him- 
self ; 
For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like 
corks, 
By  their  own  rottenness,  like  as  an  elf. 
Or  wisp   that    flits  o'er  a  morass  :  he 
lurks. 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  ft 
shelf, 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life" 

or  **  Vision," 
As  Wei  born  says — **  the  devil  tum'd  pre- 


cisian. 


ii 


As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion 
Of  this  true  dream,   the  telescope  is 

gone 
Which  kept  my  optics   free    from  all 

delusion, 
And  show'd   me   what  I  in  my  turn 

have  shown ; 
All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion, 
Was,   that  King  George  slipped  into 

heaven  for  one ; 
And   when   the  tumult  dwindled  to  a 

calm, 
I   left   him    practising    the    hundredth 

p)sal:f>. 
May  7— October  4, 1821.   October  15, 1823. 

IMPROMPTUS  1 

Stuahan,  Tonson,  Lin  tot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come  ; 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  some — 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen, — 
But  wiiere  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

Sly  Murray? 

»  From  lf»ttops  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray,  or  to 
Thomas  Moore. 
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Along  thy  spruoest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  **  Art  of  Cookery/'  and  mine, 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons,  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  *'  Navy  List," 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  ^  the  Board  of  Longitude." 
Although  this  narrow  paper  wouldf. 

My  Murray. 

April  11, 1818.    1880. 


When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight 
for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors ; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knocked  on  the  head  for  his 
labors. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous 
plan, 


And  is  always  as  nobly  requited  ; 

wh< 
can, 


Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you 


And,  if  not  shot  or  hang*d,  you'll  get 
knighted. 

November  6, 18S0.    1824. 


So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 

Vet  we'll  fp  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

February  i8,  1817.    1830. 

The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay, 
Biankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 

November  5,  1820.    1880. 


Who  kill'd  John  Keats? 
**  I,"  says  the  Quarterly  .1 
So  savage  and  Tartarly  ; 

"  'Twas  one  of  my  feats." 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 
"The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man). 

Or  Southey,  or  Barrow." 

July  80,  1821.     1830. 


For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave  \ 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave. 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  said, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  live  lord  must  be  worth  ttoo  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose, — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 
So,  if  you  will,  I  shan't  be  shamm'd, 
And  if  you  won't,  you  may  be  damn'd. 

My  Murray. 

Augmt  2S,  1821.     1880. 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD 
BETWEEN  FLORENCE  AND  PISA 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in 

story  ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of 

our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two- 

and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever 

so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the 

brow  that  is  wrinkled  ? 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew 

be-sprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head 

that  is  hoary ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can 

only  give  glory  I 

Oh,  Fame  I~if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy 
praises, 

^  See  the  note  on  pacre  964. 
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Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sound- 
ing phrases. 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear 
one  discover. 

She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to 
love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I 

found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  tliat 

surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o*er  aught  that  was 

bright  in  my  story. 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was 

glory. 

Noveniher,  1821,    1830. 

ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 
The    flowers   and  fruits   of  love  are 
gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile. 


The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  caTe, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  shiu^, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — ^and  't  is  not  here— 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  sool, 
nor  now. 
Where  glorv  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  I  (not  Greece — she  is  awake !) 
Awake,    my  spirit!     Think  througli 
whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then   strike  nome  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be, 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  Uw  f 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  fomid— 
A  soldier's  gi-ave,  for  thee  the  best ; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  groand: 
And  take  thy  rest. 
At  Mi.ssolonghi,     January    it.    ISH^ 

October  2U,  1824. 
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STANZAS— April,  1814  ^ 

A.WAY  I  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the 
moon, 
Rapid  clouds  have  drank  the  last  pale 
beam  of  even : 
Away  !    the  gathering  winds  will  call 
the  darkness  soon. 
And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  the 
serene  lights  of  heaven. 

Pause  not  !    The  time  is  past !  Every 
voice  cries,  Away  ! 
Tempt  not  with  one  last    tear    thy 
friend's  ungentle  mood  : 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  c^lazed  and  cold,  dares 
not  entreat  thy  stay  : 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back 
to  solitude. 

Away,  away !  to  thy  sad    and    silent 
home ; 
Pour    bitter  tears  on    its    desolated 
hearth ; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  like  ghosts 
they  go  and  come. 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  mel- 
ancholy mirth. 

The    leaves  of  wasted  autumn    woods 
shall  float  around  thine  head  : 
The  blooms  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam 
beneath  thv  feet : 
But  thy  soul  or  this  world  must  fade  in 
the  frost  that  binds  the  dead, 
Ere  midnight's  frown  and  morning's 
smile,   ere  thou  and  peace  may 
meet. 

The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess 

their  oi^ti  repose, 
For  the  wearjr  winds  are  silent,  or  the 

moon  is  in  the  deep : 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting 

ocean  knows ; 


*  See  Dowdan's  Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
410-411. 


Whatever  moves,  or  tolls,  or  grieves, 
hath  its  appointed  sleep. 

Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest— yet  till 
the  phantoms  flee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  gar- 
den made  dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Thy  remembrance,  and  repentance,  and 
deep  musings  are  not  free 
From  the  music  of  two  voices  and 
the  light  of  one  sweet  smile. 

J8I4.     1816. 

TO  COLERIDGE » 

AAKPY2I  AIOIZQ  nOTMON  'ADOTMON 

Oh  !  THERE  are  spirits  of  the  air. 
And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 

And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees : — 

Such  lovely  ministers  to  meet 

Oft   hast   thou  turned   from  men   thy 
lonely  feet. 

With    mountain  winds,    and    babbling 
springs. 
And  moonlight  seas,  that  are  the  voice 
Of  these  inexplicable  things 

Thou  didst  hold  commune,  and  rejoice 
When  they  did  answer  thee  ;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  thy  love 
away. 

And  thou  hast  sought  in  starry  eyes 
Beams   that   were  never  meant   for 
thine, 

>  The  poem  begrlDnIng  "  Oh,  there  are  spirits  In 
the  alr^'  •was  addressed  in  idea  to  Coleridge, 
whom  he  never  knew ;  and  at  whose  character 
he  could  only  guess  imperfectly,  through  his 
writings,  ana  accounts  ne  heard  of  him  from 
some  who  knew  him  well.  He  regarded  his 
change  of  opinions  as  rather  an  act  of  will  than 
conviction,  and  believed  that  in  his  inner  heart 
he  would  be  haunted  by  what  Shelley  considered 
the  better  and  holier  aspirations  of  his  youth. 
<From  Mrs.  Shelley's  Note  on  the  Early  PV>rm«.) 
See  also  Dowden^s  Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  472 
and  note. 
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Another's  wealth  : — tame  sacrifice 

To  a  fond  faith !  still  dost  thou  pine  ? 
Still  dost  thou  hope  that  greeting  hands, 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,   may  answer  thy 
demands  ? 

Ah  !  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine 
hope 
On  the  false  earth's  inconstancy? 
Did  thine  own  mind  afford  no  scope 

Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee    in 
their  wiles. 

Yes,  all  the  faithless  smiles  are  fled 
Whose    falsehood    left  thee    broken- 
hearted ; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead  ; 
Night's  ghosts  and  dreams  have  now 
departed  ; 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee. 
But   changed    to  a  foul   fiend  through 
misery. 

Tliis  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 
Dream  not  to  chase; — the  mad  endea- 
vdr 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art.    Thy  settled  fate. 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggra- 
vate. 1815.     1816. 

ALASTOR, 

OR 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    SOUTUDE 

PREFACE 

Thk  poem  entitled  Alnsior  may  \ye.  eonsiilereil 
as  alIey:orieal  of  ono  ol'  the  most  iiiterestinj: 
situations  of  the  liuman  mind.  It  represents  a 
youth  of  uneorrupted  f«'elinp:s  an<l  aciventurous 
fi^enius  led  forth  by  an  itna^irination  inflamed  and 
purified  throujrh  familiarity  with  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent and  majestic,  lotheeontemplation  of  the 
universe.  He  drinks  deep  of  the  fountains  of 
knowledjje.  and  is  still  insatiate.  The  magnifl- 
cence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world  sinks 
profoundly  into  theframeof  hiseonceptions.and 
afTonls  to  ilieir  modi  float  tons  a  variety  not  to  be 
exhausted.  So  Ions  as  it  is  possible  for  his  de- 
sires to  point  towards  oVjjects  thus  infinite  and 
unmea.sured.  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self- 
pos.ses.sed.  But  the  period  arrives  when  these 
objects  cease  to  stifflce.  His  ndnd  is  at  length 
suddenly  awakened  and  thirsts  for  intercourse 
with  an  int«dlic:ence  similar  to  itself.  He  im- 
ajTcs  to  himself  the  B«MnK  whom  he  loves.  Con- 
vensant  with  sp<vulat ions  of  the  sublimest  and 
most  perfect  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he 
enibocfies  his  own  imaginations  unites  all  of 
wonderful,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet. 


the  philosopher,  or  the  lover  could  de^ictrnt. 
The  intellectual  faculties,  the  imaiciiiatloii,  the 
functions  of  sense,  have  their  reKpectlve  requiii- 
tions  on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding  poven 
in  other  human  beings.  The  Poet  is  renreeeated 
as  uniting  these  requisitions,  and  attacningtbeM 
to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  proto- 
type of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  his  %np> 
pointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave. 

The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  m> 
tual  men.  The  Poet's  self-centred  seclusion  wm 
avenged  by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  pasBloB 
pursuing  him  to  speedy  ruin.  But  that  Poirer 
which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with 
sudden  darkness  and  extinction,  by  awakeniiv 
them  to  too  exquisite  a  perception  ol  its  inflti- 
euces,  dooms  to  a  slow  and  poisonous  decay  thoK 
meaner  spirits  that  dare  to  abjure  its  domlnkw. 
Their  destiny  is  more  abject  and  inglorions  u 
their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and  per- 
nicious. Tney  who,  deluded  hy  no  generovs 
error,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtful 
knowledge,  duped  by  no  illustrious  superstittoa, 
loving  nothing  on  this  earth,  and  cherishing  bo 
hopes  beyond,  yet  keep  aloof  from  sympalhiei 
with  their  kind,  rejoicing  neither  In  human  Jof 
nor  mourning  with  human  grief  ;  these,  vA 
such  as  they,  have  their  apportioned  cur». 
They  languish,  because  none  feel  with  them  tbeir 
common  nature.  They  are  morally  dead.  They 
are  neither  friends,  nor  lovers,  nor  fathers,  nor 
citizens  of  the  world,  nor  benefactors  of  their 
country.  Among  those  who  attempt  to  exist 
without  human  sympathy,  the  pure  and  tender- 
hearted perish  through  the  intensity  and  pasaioii 
of  their  search  after  Its  communities,  when  the 
vacancy  of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself 
felt.  All  else,  selfish,  blind,  and  torpid,  are  those 
unforeseeing    multitudes    who    constitute,  to- 

frether  with  their  own,  the  lasting  misery  and 
onellness  of  the  world.  Those  who  love  not 
their  fellow-beings  live  unfruitful  lives,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

*'  The  good  die  first. 
And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust. 
Burn  to  the  socket  I  " 

December  11,,  1815. 


Nondum  amabam,  et  amare  amabam,  qu»re- 
bam  quid  amarem,  amaus  amare. — Confess  St. 

August. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood  ! 
If  our  great  Mother  hjus  imbued  my  soul 
With  aught  of  natural  juety  to  feel 
Your  love,   and  recomj)ense  the   boon 

with  mine  ; 
If  dewy  morn,  and  o<iorous  noon,  and 

even, 
\Vith  .sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 
And   solemn  midnight  tingling   silent- 

nes.s ; 
If  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the   sere 

wood. 
And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and 

crowns 
Of  starry   ice  the  gray  grass  and  bar© 

boughs ; 
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If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she 
breathes 

Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to 
me ; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 

I  oonsciously  have  injured,  but  still 
loved 

And  cherished  these  my  kindred  ;  then 
forgive 

This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  with- 
draw 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  favor  now  ! 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world  I 
Favor  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee    ever,    and    thee    only ;    I    have 

watchetl 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy 

steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy   deep  mysteries.    I  have   made 

my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black 

death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from 

thee. 
Hoping  to  still    these    obstinate    ques- 
tionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone 

ghost. 
Thy   messenger,  to    render  up    the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.    In   lone  and  silent 

hours, 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its 

own  stillness, 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchy- 

mist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mixed  awful    talk    and    asking 

looks 
With    my    most    innocent    love,   until 

strange  tears 
Uniting    with  those   breathless   kisses, 

made 
Saoh   magic  as  comiM?ls   the    charmed 

night 
To  render   up   thy     charge :  .  .  .  and, 

though  ne*er  yet 
Thou  h&st   unveiled   thy  inmost  sanc- 
tuary. 
Enough    from  incommunicable    dream. 
And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noon- 
day thought. 
Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 
And  moveless,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 
Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 
Of  noma  mysterious  ana  deserted  fane. 
I  wait  thy   breath,  Qreat  Parent,   that 
my  strain 


May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air. 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 
And  voice  of  living    beings,  and  woven 

hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of 

man. 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely 
tomb 

No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence 
reared. 

But  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal 
winds 

Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyra- 
mid 

Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste 
wilderness : — 

A  lovely  youth, — no  mourning  maiden 
decked 

With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress 
wreath. 

The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting 
sleep  : — 

Qentle.  and  brave,  and  generous, — no 
lorn  bard 

Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melo- 
dious sigh  : 

He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 

Strangers  have  wept  to  bear  his  passion- 
ate notes. 

And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  passed,  have 
pined 

And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild 
eyes. 

The  Are  of  those  soft  orbs  has  c;eased  to 
burn, 

And  Silence,  too  enaniore<l  of  that  voice. 

Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

B}"  solemn  vision,  and  bright  silver 

dream. 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound   from  the    vast    earth  and 

ambient  air 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses, 
The  fountains  of  divine  i>hilosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting   lips,  and  all  of 

great. 
Or  gooii,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In    truth  or   fable  consecrates,   he  felt 
And   knew.       When    t»arly  youth  had 

pass'd,  lie  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home 
To  s<»ek   strange  truths  in  undiscovered 

lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilder- 
ness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps  ;  and  he  has 

bought 
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With  his  sweet  voioe  and  eyes,  from 

savage  men, 
His  rest  and  food.    Nature's  most  secret 

steps 
He  like  her  shadow  has  pursued,  wherever 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke,  or  where  bitumen 

lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret 

caves 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the 

springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear 

shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrys- 
olite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  root  of 

neaven 
And  t\jiQ  ^een  earth  lost  in  his  heart  its 

"claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger 

long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his 

home, 
Until   the  doves   and    squirrels  would 

partake 
From  nis  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless 

food, 
Lured  by  the    gentle   meaning  of  his 

looks. 
And    the    wild    antelope,    that  starts 

whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old  : 
Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the 

waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Tliebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of 

strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx, 
Dark  Ethiopia  in  her  desert  hills 
Conceals.      Among  the  ruined  temples 

there. 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of    more    than     man,     where    marble 

demons  watch 


The  Zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  and  dead 

men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute 

walls  around. 
He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  vouth,  through  the  long 

burning  aay 
Gazed  on  those  speechless  shapes,  nor, 

when  the  moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating 

shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant 

mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he 

saw 
The  thrilling  secrets    of   the   birth  of 

time. 
Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his 

food. 
Her  daily  portion,  from  her  father's  tent, 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch, 

and  stole 
From  duties   and    repose    to   tend   his 

steps : — 
Enamored,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love : — and  watched  his 

nightly  sleep. 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Parted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular 

breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose  :  then,  when 

red  morn 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold 

home 
Wildered,  and   wan,   and   panting,  she 

returned. 

The    Poet    wandering    on,    through 

Arabic 
And  Persia,  and    the    wild   Carmanian 

waste. 
And   o'er  the  aerial   mountains    which 

pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxiis  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way  ; 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cash  mire,  far  within 
Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants 

entwine 
Beneath   the    hollow    rocks    a    natural 

bower, 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.     A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never 

yet 
Had  flushed  his  cheek.     He  dreamed  a 

veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low   solemn 

tones. 
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Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own 

soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought ;  its  music 

long, 
Like    woven   sounds    of   streams    and 

breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of    many-colored    woof   and    shifting 

hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were 

her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  liberty. 
Thoughts   the   most   dear  to  him,  and 

poesy, 
Herself  a  poet.    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her 

frame 
A  permeating  fire :  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremu- 
lous sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own   pathos:  her   fair 

hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some 

strange  harp 
Strang  symphony,  and  in  their  branch- 
ing vems 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  flU 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 
Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose. 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burthen  :  at  the  sound  he 

turned. 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own 

life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous 

veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now 

bare. 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of 

night. 
Her  beamy  bending  eves,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,   and   quivering 

eagerly. 
His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sickened  with 

excess 
Of  love.    He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs 

and  quelled 
Hts  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms 

to  meet 
Her  pantin|^  bosom :  .  .  .  she  drew  back 

a  while. 
Then,  Yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy, 
With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breath- 
less cry 
Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and 

night 
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Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision ; 

sleep. 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course. 
Rolled    back  its  impulse  on  his   vacant 

brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock  he  started  from 

his  trance— 
The  cold  white  light   of   morning,    the 

blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish 

hills, 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods. 
Spread    round    him    where    he    stood. 

Whither  have  fled 
Tlie    htligs   of  heaven  that  canopied  his 

bower 
Of     yesternight?      The     sounds     that 

soothed  his  sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Ekirth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?    His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon    in 

heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifts.    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleet- 
ing shade  ; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.    Alas !  alas  I 
Were  limbs,  and  breath,  and  being   in- 
tertwined 
Thus  treacherously  ?    Lost,  lost,  for  ever 

lost, 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful    shape !    Does    the  dark 

gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
O  Sleep  ?    Does  the  bright  arch  of    rain- 
bow clouds. 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm 

lake. 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth. 
While  death's  blue  vault,  with  loathliest 

vapors  hung, 
Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave 

exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day. 
Conduct,    O    Sleep,    to    thy    delightful 

realms  ? 
This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed    on 

his  heart  ; 
The  insatiate  hope  which   it   awakened 

stung 
His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.    At  night  the    pas* 

sion  came, 
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Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered 
dream 

And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led 
him  forth 

Into  the  darkuess. — As  an  eagle,  grasped 

In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  ner 
breast 

Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 

Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and 
calm,  and  cloud. 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  h^  blind 
flight 

0*er  the  wide  aery  wilderness  :  thus 
driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely 
dream, 

Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  tlie  desolate 
night, 

Througli  tangled  swamps  and  deep  pre- 
cipitous dells. 

Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon- 
light snake. 

He  fled.  Red  morning  dawned  upon  his 
flight. 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.  He  wandered 
on 

Till  vast  Aomos  seen  from  Petra's 
steep, 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud  ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated 
tombs 

Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 

Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered 
on, 

Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of   hours, 

Bearing  witliin  his  life  the  brooding  care 

Tliat  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  fianie. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean  ;  liis  scat- 
tered hair 

Sered  by  tlie  autumn  of  strange  suffer- 
ing 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind :  his  listless 
hand 

Ilung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered 
skin ; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it, 
shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  liis  dark  eyes  alone.  The  cot- 
tagers. 

Wlio  ministered   with    human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wonder- 
ing awe 

Their  fleeting  visitant.  The  moun- 
taineer. 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy    precupire 

That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the 
Spirit  of  wind 


With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath, 

and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had 

paused 
In  its  career :  the  infant  would  oonoetl 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To   remember    their    strange    light  in 

many  a  dream 
Of  aft«r-times ;  but  youthful  maidens, 

taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with 

false  names 
Brother,  and  friend,   would    press  his 

pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and   watch,   dim  through 

tears,  the  path 
Of  his   departure  from   their  father's 

door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian 

shore 
He  paused ,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid   marshes.    A  strong  impulse 

urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was 

tnere, 
Beside    a  sluggish  stream  among  the 

reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong 

wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright 

course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes    pursued   its  flight.  — *•  Thou 

hast  a  home. 
Beautiful   bird  ;  thou  voyagest  to  thine 

home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate   will    twine  her 

downy  neck 
With   thine,   and   welcome  thy   return 

with  eves 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own   fond 

And   what  am  I  that  I  should   linger 

hero, 
With  voico  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying 

n()tes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more 

attuned 
To    beauty,    wasting    these  surpassing 

powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and 

heaven 
That    echoes     not    my     thoughts?"  A 

glcM^niy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his   quiver- 
ing lips. 
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For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relent- 
lessly 

Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death 
exposed, 

Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy 
lure, 

With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own 
strange  charms. 

Startled    by    his    own    thoughts    he 

looked  around. 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a 

sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep 

mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his 

gaze. 
It  liad  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its 

frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 
And    meet    lone    Death    on  the   drear 

ocean  *s  waste ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Sliadow 

loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny,  sea  and 
sky 

Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the 
wind 

Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blacken- 
ing the  waves. 

Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 

Leaped  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak 
aloft 

On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely 
seat. 

And  felt  the  boat  si>eed  o*er  the  tran- 
quil sea 

Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruflled  waters  hed 
The  straining  boat. — A  whirlwind  swept 

it  on, 
"With  flerce  gusts  and  precipitating  force, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed 

sea. 
The   waves  arose.     Higher  and  higher 

still 
Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the 

tempest^s  scourge 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's 

grasp. 


Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  ruining  on  wave,  and  blast  on 

blast 
Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirl- 
pool driven 
With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate  : 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding    the    steady    helm.      Evening 

came  on, 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rain- 
bow hues 
High  *mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted 

spray 
That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste 

deep; 
Twilight,   ascending  slowly  from    the 

east, 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided 

locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of 

day ; 
Night  followed,  clad   with  stars.      On 

every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual 

war 
Rushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,   as 

to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  little 

boat 
Still  fled   before  the    storm ;  still   fled, 

like  foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry 

river ;  < 

Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven 

wave ; 
Now   leaving  far  behind   the   bursting 

mass 
That    fell,    convulsing    ocean.      Safely 

fled— 
As  rf  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form. 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon   arose  :  and   lo !   the  ethereal 

cliffs 
Of  Cau(*asu8,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among    the    sUirs    like    sunlight,    and 

around 
Whose   caverned   base    the    whirlpools 

and  the  waves 
Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly 
liage  and  resound  for  ever. — Who  shall 

siive  ? — 
The  boat  fled  on, — the  boiling  torrent 

drove, — 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and 

jagged  arms, 
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The  shattered  mountains  overhung  the 

sea, 
And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth 

wave. 
The  little  boat  was  driven.     A  cavern 

there 
Yawned,  and  amid  its  slant  and  wind- 
ing depths 
Ingulfed  the  rushing  sea.    The  boat  fled 

on 
With    unrelaxing  si)eed. — "Vision  and 

Love ! " 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  **  I  have  beheld 
Tlie  path  of  thy  departure.      Sleep  and 

death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long  !  " 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.      Dayliglit 

shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow  ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the 

waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 
The   boat  moved  slowly.       Where   the 

mountain,  riven. 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure 

sky. 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,   the 

mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample 

chasm  ; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  water  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fjist,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of   mighty  trees,    that  stretched   their 

giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.   I'  the  midst  was  left, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous 

calm. 
Seized   by   the  sway  of  the  ascending 

stream. 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round, 

and  round, 
Ridge   after  ridge    the  straining  boat 

arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve. 
Where,  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky 

bank, 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering. — 

Shall  it  sink 
Down   the  abyss  ?      Shall  the  reverting 

stress 
Of  tliat  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  ? 


Now  shall  it  fall  ? — A  wandering  stream 

of  wind. 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the 

expanded  sail. 
And,  lo  I  with  gentle  motion,  between 

banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove  it  sails,  aad  hark ! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar, 
With    the    breeze    murmuring    in  the 

musical  woods. 
Where  the    embowering  trees  recede, 

and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is    closed    by    meeting    banks,   whose 

yellow  flowers 
Forever  ^ze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pen- 
sive task. 
Which    nought    but    vagrant  bird,  or 

wanton  wind. 
Or  falling   spear-grass,    or    their  own 

decay 
Had  e'er  disturbed  before.      The  Poet 

longed 
To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  with- 
ered hair, 
But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 
And  he  forebore.  Not  the  strong  impulse 

hid 
In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and 

shadowy  frame 
Had  yet  performed  its  ministry  :  it  hung 
Uinm  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,   ere  the 

floods 
Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  slione  upon  the  forest,   one  vast 

mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  mag- 
nificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.     There,  huge 

caves. 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  their  a$ry 

rocks 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for 

ever. 
The    meeting    boughs    and    implicated 

leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  micrhtier 

Death, 
He  sought  in   Nature's   dearest   haunt, 

some  bank, 
I  ler  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.   More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.     The 

oak. 
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Ex|MLnding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 

Embraces  the  light  beech.     Tlie  pyra- 
mids 

Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 

Most   solemn    domes  within,    and    far 
below. 

Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 

The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 

Tremulous  and  pale.    Like  restless  ser- 
pents, clothed 

In  rainbow  and  in  Are,  the  parasites, 

Starred    with    ten   thousand    blossoms, 
flow  around 

The  gray  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  in- 
fants* eyes. 

With    gentle   meanings,  and  most  in- 
nocent wiles. 

Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of 
those  that  love, 

These   twine    their  tendrils    with    the 
wedded  boughs 

Uniting  their  close  union;  the  woven 
leaves 

Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of 
day. 

And    the    night*s    noontide    clearness, 
mutable 

As  shapes  in  the  weird    clouds.    Soft 
mossv  lawns 

Beneath    these  canopies    extend  their 
swells, 

Frag^rant    with    perfumed    herbs,  and 
eyed  with  bl<x>m8 

Minute  vet  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 

Sends    from  its  woods    of    musk-rose, 
twined  with  jasmine, 

A  soul-dissolving  odor,  to  invite 

To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through 
the  dell. 

Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters, 
keep 

Their  noondav  watch,  and  sail  among 
the  shaaes, 

Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond, 
a  well. 

Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent 
wave. 

Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 

And  each  depending  leaf,    and  every 
speck 

Of  azure  sky,  darting    between    their 
chasms ; 

Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 

Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 

Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling 

fair. 
Or  painted  bird,    sleeping  beneath  the 

moon, 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless. 


Unconsc^ious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of 
noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.     His  eyes  l>e- 

held 
Their  own  wan  light  through    the  re- 
flected lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark 

depth 
Of   that  still   fountain  ;  as  the  human 

heart, 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave, 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there. 

He  lieard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  the  grass  that 

sprung 
Startled  and  glanced  and  trembled  even 

to  feel 
An    unaccustomed    presence,    and    the 

sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret 

springs 
Of   that  dark   fountain  rose.    A  Spirit 

seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright 

robes 
Of  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light, 
Borrowed  from  aught  the  visible  world 

affords 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery  ; — 
But  undulating  wuods,  and  silent  well, 
And  leaping  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now   dee))ening   the   dark   shaaes,   for 

speech  assuming,  / 

Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was, — only  .  .  .  when  his 

regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness,  .  .  . 

two  eyes, 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of 

thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure 

smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within    his  soul,  he    went, 

pursuing 
The  wmdings  of  the  dell. — The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green 

ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes 

it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.   Now  on  the  polished 

stones 
It  danced ;  like  childhood  laughing  as  it 

went : 
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Then    through    the    plain     in    tranquil 

wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  everv  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — '*0  stream  ! 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound. 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.    Thy   darksome 

stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow 

gulfs. 
Thy  searchless   fountain,  and  invisible 

course 
Have  each  their  type   in   me  :  and  the 

wide  sky. 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as 

soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or   what   wandering 

cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside, 

when  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs 

shall  waste 
r  the  passing  wind  I " 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small   stream   he   went ;  he  did 

impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step, 

that  caught 
Strong    shuddering    from    his    burning 

limbs.     As  one 
Roused   by   some  joyous  madness  from 

the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  vet  not  like  liim 
Forgetful   of  the    grave,   where,    when 

tlie  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  sh<Tll  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.     Witli  rapid  stejw   he 

went 
Beneath   the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the 

flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The     forest's    solemn     canopies      were 

chanj^ed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome   evening 

sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  pevp  from  the  sjwire  moss, 

and  stemmed 
The    struggling    brook :  tall    spires  of 

windlestrae 
Threw   their    thin    shadows   down    the 

rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient 

pines 
Branchless  and   blasted,  clonclied   with 

grasping  roots 
The  unwilling  soil.     A  gradual  change 

was  here. 


Yet  gliastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flow 

awav. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair 

grows  thin 
And  white,  and  where  irradiate  dewj 

eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs : — so  from 

his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beauti- 
ful shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odo^ 

ous  winds 
And  musical  motions.      Calm,  he  still 

pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  yolume 

now 
Rolled    through   the  labyrinthine  dell, 

and  there 
Fretted  a  path   through   its  descending 

curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side 

now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and.  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above. 
Mid  toppling  stones,   black  gulfs   and 

yawning  caves. 
Whose   windings    gave    ten    thousand 

various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  where  the  pass 

expands 
Its  stony  jaws,   the    abrupt    mountain 

breaks. 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  ovorliangthe  world  :  for  wide  expand 
l^neath  the  wan  stai-s  and   descending 

mocm 
Islanded   seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty 

streams. 
Dim     tracts    and     vast,    robed  in  the 

lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-colored  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight.  01 » 

the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.     The  nearscene? 
In  naked  and  sevore  simplicity, 
Made   contrast   with   the   universe. 

pine. 
Rock-rooted,     stret(^hod     athwart     th^^ 

vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstanC^ 

blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause 
In  most  familiar  cadent^e,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and    the   hiss  of  homeless 

streams 
Mingling   its   solemn   song,    whilst  the 

broad  river, 
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Foaming  and  hurrying  o*er  its  rugged 

path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering    its   waters   to   the  passing 

winds. 

Yet  the  gray  precipice   and  solemn 
pine 
And  torrent  were  not  all ;— one  silent 

nook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that 

vast  mountain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault 

of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to 

smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.      Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwinnig 

arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever 

green, 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even 

space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor,  and  here 
Tlie  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind 

bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves, 

whose  aecay, 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rivals  the  pride  of  summer.    Tls  the 

haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can 

teach 
The    wilds   to   love   tranquillity.    One 

step. 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
^he  stillness  of  its  solitude  : — one  voire 
^A.lone  inspired  its  echoes; — even  that 

voice 
"^Thich  hither  came,  floating  among  the 
winds, 

led   the    loveliest   among  human 
forms 
*o  make  their  wild  haunts  the  deposi- 
tory 
d>f  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Yin  motions,  render  up  its  majesty, 
"Scatter    its   music    on    the    unfeeling 

storm, 
^nd  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern 

mould. 
Curses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branch- 
ing moss. 
Commit    the   colors   of     that    varying 

cheek, 
That   snowy   breast,    those    dark   and 
drooping  eyes. 
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The  dim  and  horned  moon  hung  low, 

and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.    Yellow 

mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and 

drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness :  not  a 

star 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard  ;  the  very 

winds. 
Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  preci 

pice 
Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace. — O,  storm 

of  death  ! 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen 

night : 
And  tliou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence, 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  from  the 

red  field 
Of   slaughter,    from    the  reeking   hos- 
pital. 
The  patriot's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy 

bed 
Of   innocence,    the    scaffold    and    the 

throne, 
A    mighty    voice    invokes  thee.    Ruin 

calls 
His  brother  Death.     A  rare  and  regal 

prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the 

world ; 
Glutted  wit)i  which  thou  mayst  repose, 

and  men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  fiowers  or  creep- 
ing worms. 
Nor  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green 

recess 
The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew 

that  death 
Was  on  him.    Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled, 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  majestic  past. 
That  paused  within  his   passive  being 

now. 
Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when 

they  breathe 
Througii  some  dim  latticed   chamber. 

He  did  place 
His   pale  lean  hand  upon   the  rugged 

trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.    Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  his  languid  head,  his  limbs  did 

rest. 
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Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth 

brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm  ; — and  tlius  he 

lay, 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.     Hope  and 

despair, 
The  torturers,  slept ;  no  mortal  pain  or 

fear 
Marred  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense, 
And  his  own  being  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breath- 
ing there 
At  pea(;e,  and  faintly  smiling : — his  last 

sight 
Was  the  great  moon,   which  o'er  the 

western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  sus- 
pended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  dark- 
ness seemed 
To  mingle.     Now  upon  the  jaggdd  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood. 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler 

still : 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light 

alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alter- 
nate gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night : — till  the  minutest 

ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in 

his  heart. 
It      paused — it     fluttered.     But     when 

heaven  remained 
Utterly   black,    the   murky    shades  in- 
volved 
An  ima^e,  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
As  their  own  voiceless  eiirth  and  vacant 

air. 
Even  as  a  vapor  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministeroil  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it.    was    now   that    wondrous 

frame — 
No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — 
A   fragile   lute,    on   whose    harmonious 

strings 
The  breath  of  heaven   did   wander — a 

bright  stream 
Once   fed  with   many-voiced   waves — a 

dream 
Of  youth,  which  night  and   time   have 

quenched  forever. 
Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremembered 
now. 


O.  for  Medea*s  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which  wheresoever  it  fell  made  the  earth 

gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry 

boughs  exhale 
From    vernal  blooms  fresh    fragrance! 

O, that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the 

chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained, 

who  now 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that 

feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting 

curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for 

ever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  death  I    O,  that  the 

dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  visioned  cave. 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeUe 

hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true 

law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world  I    But  thou  art 

fled 
Like  some  frail  exhalation  ;   which  the 

dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah !  thou 

hast  fled  I 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.     Heart- 
less things 
Are  done  and   said   i'  the   world,  and 

many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty 

Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilder- 
ness. 
In  vesi>er  low  or  joyous  orison. 
Lifts  still    its  solemn  voice  : — but  thou 

art  fled — 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or   love  the 

shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to 

thee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas! 
Now  thou  art   not.     Upon   those  pallid 

lips 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those 

eyes 
That   image   sleep   in  death,  upon  that 

form 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  lei 

no  tear 
Be   shed — not  even   in   thought.      Nor. 

when  those  hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments 
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Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live 

alone 
In  the  frail  |>auRes  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let    not    high    verse,    mourning    the 

memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  paint ing*s 

woe 
Or  sculpture,  «peak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.    Art  and  elo- 

auence, 
the  shows  o'  the  world  are  frail 

and  vain 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  lights  to 

stiade. 
It  is  a  woe  too  "  deep  for  tears,"  when 

all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing 

Spirit, 
Whose  tight  adorned  the  world  around 

it,  leaves 
Tliose  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or 

groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature^s  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human 

things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they 

were.  *  1816,    March,  1816. 

s  None  of  Shelley*s  poems  Is  more  character- 
Utic  than  this.  The  solemn  spirit  that  reigns 
throufchout,  the  worship  of  the  majesty  of  na- 
ture, the  broodinfTS  of  a  poet's  heart  in  solitude 
—the  minffliDK  of  the  exulting  joy  which  the 
▼arfous  aspects  of  the  visible  universe  inspires 
with  the  sad  and  struggliog  pangs  which  human 
passion  imparts— give  a  touching  interest  to  the 
whole.  The  death  which  he  had  often  contem- 
plated during  the  last  months  as  certain  and 
near  he  here  represented  in  such  colors  as  had, 
In  his  lonehr  musings,  soothed  his  soul  to  peace. 
The  versification  sustains  the  solemn  spirit 
which  breathes  throughout:  it  is  peculiarly 
melodious.  The  poem  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered didactic  tnan  narrative :  it  was  the  out- 
pouring of  his  own  emotions,  embo<lied  in  the 
purest  form  he  could  conceive,  painted  in  the 
Ideal  hues  which  his  brilliant  imagination  in- 
*^red.  and  softened  by  the  recent  anticipation 
of  death.    ( Mr».  SheUey's  note. ) 

The  deeper  meaning  of  Alaator  is  to  be  found, 

not  In  the  thought  of  death  nor  in  the  poet's 

'>Bo«it  communings   with  nature,  but   in    the 

niotto  from  St.  Augustine  placed  upon  its  title- 

Psa^^  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Intelhctual  Beauty, 

^^rnwm&A   about  a  year  later.     Enamored    of 

J^««l    loveliness,  the  poet   pursues   his  vision 

r?*'^**'¥^  the  universe,  vainly  hoping  to  assuage 

***^  tmrst  which  has   been   stimulated   in    his 

f1^*»lt,  and  vainly  longing  for  some  mortal  real- 

^J^^Uoil  of  his  love.    Alaator ,  like  Epipayrhidion, 

JST*"^  **^   mistake    which    Shelley    made   in 

^iBking  that  the  Idea  of  beauty  could  become 

"5;p«niat©  for  him  In  any  earthly  form  :  while 

^^^  Hymn  to  Tntellectuat  Beauty  recognises  the 

*^th  that  such  realization  of  the  ideal  is  im- 

^JjWilble.    The  very  last  letter  written  by  Shelley 

*^  the  misconception  in  its  proper  light :  "  I 

^nk  one  Is  always  in  love  with  something  or 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY 


The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats    tho'    unseen    amongst    us, — 

visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant 
wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower 

to  flower, — 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny 
mountain  shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  luiman  heart  and  coimtenance ; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening. — 
Like    clouds    in    starlight    widely 

spread, — 
Like  memory  of  music  fled, — 
Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

II 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 
With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost 

shine  upon 
Of  human  thought   or   form, — where 
art  tliou  gone  ? 
Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our 

state. 
This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and 
desolate  ? 
Ask  why  the  sunliglit  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  mountain 
river, 
Why   aught   should  fail  and  fade  that 
once  is  sliown. 
Why  fear  and  dreiim  and  death  and 

birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom, — wliy  man  has  su(;h   a 
scope 
For  love  and    hate,   desi)ondency    and 
hope? 

Ill 

No  voice  from  somesublimer  world  hatli 
ever 
To    sage    or    poet  these    responses 

given — 
Therefore    the    names    of    Demon, 
Ghost,  and  Heaven, 

other ;  the  error,  and  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for 
spirits  cased  in  flesh  and  bloo<l  to  avoid  it,  con- 
sists in  seekinfc  in  a  mortal  imajre  the  likeness  of 
what  is,  perhaps,  eternal."  But  this  Shelley 
disooverea  only  with  **  the  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind,*'  and  when  he  was  upon  the 
very  verire  of  his  untimely  death.  (Symonds* 
Life  of  Shelley.) 
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Remain  the  records  of  their   vain  en- 
deavor. 
Frail  spells — whose  uttered  charm  might 
not  avail  to  sever, 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Thy  light  alone — like  mist  o'er  moun- 
tains driven. 
Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent, 
Thro'  strings  of   some   still   instru- 
ment. 
Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream. 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet 
dream. 

IV 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds 
depart 
And     come,    for      some      uncertain 

moments  lent. 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou 

art. 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  state 
within  his  heart. 
Thou  messenger  of  sympathies. 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers'  eyes — 
Thou — tliat    to    human     thought     art 
nourishment. 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame  ! 
Depart  not  as  thy  sliadow  came. 
Depart  not — lest  the  grave  should  be. 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 


While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and 
sped 
Thro'  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave 

and  ruin. 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps 
pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with   the  departed 

dead. 
1  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which 
our  youtli  is  fed  ; 
I  was  not  lieard — I  saw  them  not — 
When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  the  sweet  time   when   winds 
are  wooing 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming, — 
Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me  : 
I  shrieked,   and  clasped   my   hands  in 
ecstasy  I 

VI 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 
To  thee  and  thine — have  I  not  kept  the 
vow  ? 


With   beating    heart   and  streaming 
eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousaDd  hours 
Each    from    his    voiceless  grave :  they 
have  in  visioned  bowers 
Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
Outwatched  with    me  the   envious 
night — 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my 
brow 
Unlinked    with    hope    that     thoo 

wouldst  free 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 
That  thou— O  awful  Loveliness, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  these  words  can- 
not express. 

Vll 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  nocm  is  past — ^there  is  a  hai- 

mony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 
Which  thro'  the  smnmer  is  not  heard  or 

seen. 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been  I 
Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the 

truth 
Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 
Its  calm — to  one  who  worships  thee, 
And  every  form  containing  thee, 
Whom,  Spirit  fair,  thy  spells  did 
bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human  kind. 

ISIO.     1817. 

MONT  BLANC » 

LINES  WRITTKN   IN  THE   VALE  OP 
CHAMOUNl 

The  everlasting  universe  of  things 
Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  it& 
rapid  waves, 

*  Mont  Blanc  was  inspired  by  a  view  of  th*J 
mountuiu  and   its  surrounding  peaks  and  v»» 
leys,  lis  he  lingered  on  the  Bridge  of  Arveon 
way  tlirough  the  Valley  of  Charaouni.    8helle>?" 
makes  the  following  mention  of  this  poem  in  hi^ 
publication  of  the  History  of  a  Six  H  eeks'  Tour.^ 
and  Letters  from  Switzerland  :  *' The  poem  en^^ 
titled  Mont  lilanc  is  written  by  the  author  oOJ 
the  two  letters  from  Chamouni  and  Vevai.    Ic^ 
was  composed  under  the  immediate  impression^ 
of  the  deep  and  powerful  feelings  ezcit«a  by  the*^ 
objects  which  it  attempts  to  describe;  and, M^ 
an  undisciplined  overflowing  of  the  soul,  naXt 
its   claim    to    approbation    on    an    attempt   to 
imitate  the  untamable  wildness  and  inaccesdbki 
solemnity  from  which  those  feelings  sprang.'' 
(From  Mrs.  Shelley's  Note  €m  the  Poems  of  181$.) 
Compare  Coleridge's  Hymn  before  Sunrise  io 
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Now  dark — now  glittering — now  reflect- 
ing gloom — 
Now  lending  splendor,  where  from  secret 

springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute 

brings 
Of   waters, — with  a  sound  but  lialf  its 

own. 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains 

lone. 
Where  waterfalls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a 

vast  river 
Over  its  rooks  ceaselessly  bursts    and 

raves. 

Thus  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve — diirk,  deep 

Ravine — 
Thou   many-colored,  many-voi(j^d  vale. 
Over  whose  pines,  and  crags,  and  caverns 

sail 
Fast    cloud    shadows    and    sunbeams : 

awful  scene. 
Where  Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve 

comes  down 
From  the  ice  gulfs  that  gird  his  secret 

throne. 
Bursting  through  these  dark  mountains 

like  the  flame 
Of  lightning  thro'  the  tempest ; — thou 

dost  lie. 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around   thee 

clinging, 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 
The  chainless  winds  still  come  and  ever 

came 
To  drink  their  odors,  and  their  mighty 

swinging 
To  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony  : 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across 

the  sweep 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
l^obes  some   unsculptured  image  ;    the 

strange  sleep 
"^^hich  when  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  ; — 
Ttiy  caverns  echoing  to  the  Arve's  com- 
motion, 
A.  loud,  lone  sound  no  other  sound  can 

tame; 
Thou  art  pervaded  with  that  ceaseless 

motion, 
*»oa  art  the  path  of  that    unresting 

sound — 

U**  Vale  of  ChamouDi  (p.  96).  Coleridge  had 
Jjjwbeea  In  the  Vale  of  ChamounI,  and  drow 
IP*  ■unpestion  and  part  of  the  subHtance  of  his 
ajnm  from  a  poem  oy  Frederike  Brun. 

19 


Dizzy  Ravine !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee 
I  seem  as  in  a  trance  sublime  and  strange 
To  muse  on  my  own  separate  phantasy, 
My  own,  my  human   mind,  which  pas- 
sively 
Now  renders  and  receives  fast  influenc- 

ings. 
Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 
With  the  clear  universe  of  things  around ; 
One   legion    of    wild    thoughts,    whose 

wandering  wings 
Now  float  above  thy  darkness,  and  now 

rest 
Where  that  or   thou  art  no  unbidden    v 

guest,  ^ 

In  the  still  cave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
Seeking  among  the  shadows  that  pass 

by 
Ghosts  of  all  things  that  are,  some  shade 

of  thee. 
Some  phantom,  some  faint  image  ;  till 

the  breast 
From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou 

art  there !  / 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 
Visit   the   soul  in  sleep, — that  death  is 

slumber, 
And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  thoughts 

outnumber 
Of  those  who  wake  and  live. — I  look  on 

high ; 
Has  some  unknown    omnipotence    un- 
furled 
The  veil  of  life  and  death  ?  or  do  I  lie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world 

of  sleep 
Spread  far  around  and  inaccessiblv 
Its  circles  ?    For  the  very  spirit  falls. 
Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep 

to  steep 
That  vanishes  amon^  the  viewless  gales ! 
Far,  far  above,  piercmg  the  infinite  sky, 
Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy,  and 

serene — 
Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly 

forms 
Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales 

between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 
Blue  as  the  overhanging   heaven,   tliat 

spread 
And    wind    among    the    accumulated 

steeps ; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone. 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's 

bone. 
And    the   wolf  tracks   her    there — how 

hideously 
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Its   shapes   are   heaped  around !  rude, 

bare,  and  high, 
Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven. — Is  this 

the  scene 
Where     the      old      Earthquake-demon 

taught  her  young 
Ruin  ?    Were  these  their  toys  ?  or  did 

a  sea 
Of  fire  envelope  once  this  silent  snow  ? 
None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faith  so 

mild, 
iSo  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man   may  be 
But    for    such    faith    with   nature  re- 
conciled ; 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to 

repeal 
Large  codes  of    fraud    and    woe  ;  not 

understood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great, 

and  good 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feel. 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the 

streams. 
Ocean,  and  all  the   living    things    that 

dwell 
Within  the  deedal  earth  ;  lightning  and 

rain, 
Elarthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurri- 
cane. 
The  torpor    of   the    year    when    feeble 

d  roams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and   flower; — 

the  l)ound 
With  which    from  that  detested   trance 

tliey  leap  ; 
The  works  aiul  ways  of  man,  tlieir  death 

and  birth, 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  mav  be  ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with 

toil  and  sound 
Are  Ixun  and  die  ;  revolve,  subside  and 

swrll. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranqiiillity 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessilne  : 
And   this,   the    naked    countenance   of 

earth. 
On  whioh  I  gaze,  even  these  primeval 

mountains 
Teach  theadvertingmind.     The  glaciers 

creep 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from 

their  far  fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on  :  there,  many  a  precipice. 
Frost  and   the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal 

power 


Have  piled:  dome,  pyramid,    and  pin- 
nacle, 

A  city  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a 
tower 

And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 

Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 

Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  • 
the  sky 

Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pinee 
are  strewing 

Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 

Branchless  and    shattered    stand ;   the 
rocks,  drawn  down 

From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  over- 
thrown 

The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 

Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling- 
place 

Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  beoomeB 
its  spoil ; 

Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever 
gone. 

So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 

Of  man,  flies  far  in  dread  :  his  work  and 
dwelling 

Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest^s 
stream. 

And  their  place  is  not  known.     Below, 
vast  caves 

Shine  in  the  rushing  torrents*  restles 
gleam. 

Which   from    those    secret    chasms  in 
tumult  welling 

Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  River, 

The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands, 
for  ever 

Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves. 

Breathes   its  swift   vapoi*s  to  the  circ- 
ling air. 

Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high  :— the 

power  is  there. 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  mAny^ 

sights. 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  ancP^ 

death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonles^s 

nights, 
In    the   lone  glare  of  day,   the  snow^^ 

descend 
Upon    that    Mountain ;     none    behold^^ 

them  there. 
Nor  when  the  flakes  burn  in  the  sinking 

sun, 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them: 

— Winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with 

breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently  I  Its  home 
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The  voiceless  liehtning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapor  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of 

things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  in- 
finite dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and 

stars,  and  sea, 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  ? 

JiUy  2S,  1816.     1817. 

TO  MARY 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  REVOLT  OP  ISLAM 

So  now  my  summer  task  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's 
home ; 
As  to  his  Queen  some  victor  Knight  of 
Fa6ry, 
Earning   bright   spoils   for    her    en- 
chanted dome  ; 
Nor  thou  disdain  that,  ere  my  fame 
become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night, 
If  it  indeed  may  cleave  its  natal  gloom, 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  Child  of 
love  and  light. 

The  toil  which  stole  from  thee  so  many 

an  hour 

Is  ended — ^and  the  fruit  is  at  thy  feet ! 

No  longer  where  the  woods  to  frame  a 

bower 

With    interlaced   branches    mix  and 

meet. 
Or  where,  with  sound  like  many  voices 
sweet, 
VITaterfalls    leap   among    wild    islands 
green 
Which  framed  for  my  lone  boat   a 

lone  retreat 
moss-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I 
be  seen  : 
nt  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart 
has  ever  been. 


lioughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine, 
dear  Friend,  when  first 

The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world 
from  youth  did  pass. 

do  remember  well  the  hour  which 
burst 

My  spirit's  sleep  :  a  fresh  Maydawn  it 
was. 

When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glitter- 
ing grass, 


And  wept,  I  knew  not  why :  until  there 

rose 
From    the    near    schoolroom    voices 

that,  alas ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from   a  world  of 

woes — 
The  liarsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants 

and  of  foes. 

And    then    I    clasped  my  hands,  and 
looked  around. 
But    none    was    near    to    mock    my 
streaming  eyes, 
Which    poured    their    warm   drops  on 
the  sunny  ground — 
So,  without  shame,  I  spake: — *'  I  will 

be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me 
lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyran- 
nize 
Without  reproach  or  check.''     I  then 

controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I 
was  meek  and  bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest 
thought 
Heap     knowledge     from    forbidden 
mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or 
taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  tlmt  secret 

store 
Wrought  linked  armor  for  my  soul, 
before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  man- 
kind ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strength- 
ened more  and  more 
Within   me,  till  there  came  upon  my 

mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which 
I  pined. 

Alas  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and 
snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in 
one ! — 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain  ;  then  black 
despair, 
Tlie  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was 

thrown 
Over  the  world    in    which  I  moved 
alone : 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  nie. 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights 
of  icy  stone 
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Which    crushed    and    withered    mine, 

that  could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived 

by  thee. 

Thou  Friend,   whose  presence    on   my 
wintry  heart 
Fell,  like  briffht  Spring    upon  some 
herbless  plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou 
wert 
In    thy    young    wisdom,    when    tlie 

mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend 
in  twain, 
And  walk  as  free  as  light  the    clouds 
among, 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then 
breathed  in  vain 
From   his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit 

sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  wliich  had 
begirt  it  long ! 

No    more    alone    through    the    world's 
wilderness. 
Although  I   trod  the  paths  of   higli 
intent, 
I  journeyed  now :  no  more  companion- 
less. 
Where    solitude     is    like    despair,    I 

went. — 
There  is  the  wisdom  ot  a  stern  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and 
good, 
When   Infamy    dares    mock    the    in- 
nocent. 
And   cherished    friends   turn    with   the 

multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  un- 
shaken stt)od  I 

Now  lias  descended  a  sen^ner  hour. 
And,  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends 
return  ; 
Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge 
and  the  power 
Whi(rh  says  '*  I-,et  scorn  be  not  repaid 

with  scorn." 
And   from   thy  side  two  gentle  babes 
are  born 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus 
are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life*s  beaming 
morn  : 
And  these  delights,  an<l  thou,  have  been 

to  me 
The  parents  of  the  Song  I  consecrate  to 
thee. 


Is  it  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingen 

But  strike  the    prelude  of  a  lo&dr 

strain  ? 

Or  must  the  lyre  on  which  ray  spirit 

lingers 

Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne^er  to  sound 

again, 
Though  it  might  shake  the  Anaroh 
Custom's  reign. 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's 
own  sway. 
Holier  than  was  Amphion's?    I  would 
fain 
Reply  in  hope — but  I  am  worn  away. 
And  Death  and  Love  are  yet  contending 
for  their  prey. 

And  what  art  thou  ?    I  know,  but  dare 
not  speak  : 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  3' ears. 
Yet  in   the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful 
cheek. 
And  in  tlie  light  thine  ample  fore- 
head wears. 
And   in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in 
thy  tears. 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
Is  whis[>ered,  to  subdue  my  fondest 
fears : 
And,  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy 

soul  I  .see 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 

They  say  that  thou   wert  lovely   from 
thy  birth. 
Of    glorious    parents,    thou    aspiring 
Child. 
I   wonder   not — for   One   then   left  this 
earth 
Who.sc  life  was  like  a  setting  planet 

mild. 
Whicli  clothed   thee  in  the  radiance 
unileliled 
Of  its  departing  glory  ;  still  her  fame 
Siiines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests 
•  hirk  and  wild 
Which  shake   these    latter    days ;    and 

thou  canst  claim 
The   shelter,  from   thy  Sire,  of  an    im- 
mortal name. 

One   voic^.e  came    forth    from    many   a 
niiglity  s|)irit 
Which  was  the  echo  of  three-thousand 
years  ; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute 
to  hear  it. 
As  some  lone  man   who  in  a  desert 
hears 


Uka  tbunder- Strieker  I    dragoiiH.   tor   a 


l*»-»Jtli*s  dwilbleRS  vo 
mankind  1 
Xf   there   muitt  be  : 
cry— 


L'e    pniiacs  among 

lo  renpouse  to  my 
ataiup,  with  fury 


look    fnxii 


^^K  On  his  pure  tin 
^^K^^^  thou  and  I, 
^^USweet  rri<-nil  I 
^^^t  traiii|uil]ity 

^^^B See  Umps  iiUotlie  uurld'H  tempt'Stiiouii 

^^F nignl,— 

^^L   *S'ivo  tranquil  stars,  while  olouds  ure 
___         i>&»»itig  by 
^^f    liith  wrap  thpm  ttnm  tlie  foundering: 

T^itit  burn  from  year  to  jreBr  with  anex- 
'lingiiisheil' light. 

1SI7.     1S18. 

OZYMANDUS 

[ET   n    toiveller    from    an    antique 
Und 
"Ian  sdiil :  Two  vast  and  trunklesa  legs 

of  stone 
SluiJ   in   tho   desert.      Neur  them,   on 
I  the  snnd. 

Bait  Blink,  a  dliottered  visa};:e  lies,  whnse 
I  frown. 

Aad  wrinkled    lip,  and  sneer  of  cold 

Dommand. 
Tell  that  ittt  sculptor  well  lliMe  paasious 

reail 
Whioh  ypl  HiirviT«,  stamped  on  these 

lifeless  things. 
Th«t  hand  Ihnt  mocked  them  and  the 

heart  that  fed ; 
And  uu  the  pedesttil  these  wurdaap|>eHr: 
"  My    nantt;    is    OKymaudias,    king   of 

kings: 
Look   on    my    works,   ye    Mighty,   ami 

despair  I " 
NotfaitiK    heaide    remains.    Round   the 

or  Uiat  eo1o«9al  wreck,  boundless  and 


ON  A  FADED  VIOLET 

ThB  odor  froni  the  flower  is  gone 

Whieh  like  thy  kisses  brcat  lied  on  me; 

The  color  fi-om  the  flower  is  Hown 
Which  glowed  of  thee  and  only  thee  I 

A  nhriveiled.  lifeless,  vacant  form. 

It  lies  on  my  abandoned  bit-ast. 
And  mocks  the  heart  which  yet  is  warm. 

With  cold  and  silent  rest. 

I  weep, — my  tears  revive  it  not  I 
I  sigh.^it  breathes  no  more  on  me  ; 

Its  mute  and  unoom plaining  lot 
Is  such  as  mine  should  be. 

ISIS.     1881. 


Many  a  gre»n  iule  needs  muat  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  miaery. 

Or  then    "'-   "         "       "'  " 


Wit 

CloMii;  ,      ..  .  I,.      .  --  l\track: 
VVhiKi  ■    i.         .  I.'.- sky. 

Big  M  ii     ■  ■  .  .  .   .    ..     .  .  Iii'iivily. 

Anilb,-i.i;M  Llii.  l...uil..j.-.t  lU*t 
Hiiri-iosDii  with  liglitning  fe^-t. 
Hiving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 
Till  the  sliip  has  almost  drank 
Death  riuni  the  o'yr-briiiiming  defp ; 
And  sfiil;-.  ■]■>•■.  II,  ill, w II,  like  Ihni  sleep 
When  Tl,,.  ,li..ii,i,..r  <:;;n<uA,r 
Welt^.in-  ( ,L,1.  ..(MI.ITV; 

And  i).-  .I:r,.  I,.v   li.iM  t...r.,ie 

Ofa.hnl;  :in,|  ,|[-.t;,tit    -^h.M-ti 

Still  rereaes,aK.'v,-rftill 

Lunging  with  divided  will. 

But  no  power  to  seek  or  ahun, 

Ho  is  ever  drifted  on 

O'er  tlie  uiirepusing  wave 

To  the  haven  of  the  ^prave. 

What,  if  there  no  friends  xvill  greet ; 

What,  if  there  no  iienrt  will  meet 

His  with  love's  ira|intient  beiil ; 

Wander  wheresoe'ei'  he  mav, 

Can  br-  dream  lieforc  that  day 

To  find  refuge  from  distress 

In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  careasf 

Th«n  'twill  wreak  him  little  woe 

Wliuthcrsuch  there  be orno: 

Senseless  i^  the  liremt,  and  (."old, 

Which  relenting  love  wonld  fold  ; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 
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Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill ; 

Every  little  living  nerve 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow, 

Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 

Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally, 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep, 

Lies  a  solitary  heap. 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  bones, 

On  the  margin  of  the  stones, 

Where  a  few  gray  rushes  stand. 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land  : 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  se^-mews.  as  they  sail 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale  ; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughtei-ed  town, 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 

Those  unburled  bones  around 

Tliere  is  many  a  mournful  sound  ; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him, 

Like  a  sunless  vapor,  dim. 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thought 

What  now  moves  nor  mui*mui*s  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  wat-ers  of  wide  Agony  : 

To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 

My  bark  by  soft  winds  piloted  : 

'Mid  the  mountains  Euganeun 

I  stood  listening  to  the  paean. 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 

The  sun*s  uprise  niajestical ; 

Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar. 

Thro'  the  dewv  mist  thev  soar 

Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even. 

Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain. 

Stiirred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 

Cilearn  al)ove  tlie  sunlight  woods, 

As  in  silent  nmltitudes 

On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 

Thro'  the  broken  mist  they  sail. 

And  the  vajwrs  cloven  and  gleaming 

Follow  down  the  dark  steej)  streaming. 

Till  all  is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 

liound  the  solitary  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  rx)mbardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair  ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 


A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoar}'  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo  !  the  sun  upsprings  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalhne  ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire. 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies  ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun-girt  City,  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen  ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now. 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  waves 
Wilt  thou  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 
Save  where  manv  a  palace  gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own. 
Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 
Will  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 
r^est  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep. 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  p)ath. 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behold 
Quivering  through  aerial  gold, 
As  I  now  beliold  them  here. 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 
Like  iK)llution-nourished  worms 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling. 
Murdennl,  and  now  mouldering : 
But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
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keys  of  dungeons  cold, 
L  hundred  cities  lie 

like  thee,  ingloriously, 
d  all  thy  sister  band 
lorn  this  sunny  land, 
;  memories  of  old  time 
w  virtues  more  sublime ; 
•erish  thou  and  they, 
vhich  stain  truth's  rising  day 
un  consumed  away, 
m  spare  ye  :  while  like  flowers, 
raste  of  years  and  hours, 
>ur  dust  new  nations  spring 
ore  kindly  blossoming, 
•let  there  only  be 
;  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea 
^rment  of  thy  sky 
the  world  immortally, 
lembrance,  more  sublime 
e  tattered  pall  of  time, 
icaroe  hides  thy  visage  wan  ; — 
empest-cleaving  Swan ' 
3ngs  of  Albion, 
'rom  his  ancestral  streams 
night  of  evil  dreams, 

nest  in  thee  ;  and  Ocean 
ed  him  with  such  emotion 

joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 

s  ifps  like  music  flung 

lighty  tliunder-fit 

ing  terror  : — what  though  yet 

unfailing  River, 

ihro'  Albion  winds  for  ever 

with  melodious  wave 
sacred  Poet's  grave, 
ts  latest  nursling  fled  ? 
lOugh  thou  with  all  thy  dead 
an  for  this  fame  repay 
hine  own?  oh,  rather  say, 
thy  sins  and  slaveries  foul 
id  a  sun  like  soul? — 
:host  of  Homer  clings 
(camander's  wasting:  springs ; 
lest  Shakespere's  might 
on  and  the  world  with  light 
niscient  power  which  he 
'mid  mortality ; 
3ve  from  Peti-arch's  urn, 
d  yon  hills  doth  burn, 
ihless  lamp  by  wliicli  the  heart 
ngs  unearthly  ; — so  thou  art 
jpirit — so  shall  be 
"■  that  did  refuge  thee. 

sun  floats  up  the  sky 
>ught-winged  Liberty, 
universal  light 
>  level  plain  and  height ; 

'  Byron. 


From  the  sea  a  mist  has  spread, 
And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 
By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 
Manyndomdd  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  garner  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain. 
Heaped  upon  the  creaking  wain. 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  will ; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poison, 
Overgrows  this  region's  foison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destruction's  harvest  home : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow. 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 
Or  worse  ;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Played  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  **  I  win,  I  win  I  »* 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager, 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her. 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er. 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  onlv  can. 
And  since  that  time,  ay.  long  before, 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore, 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 

Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning ; 

Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 

Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 

It  gleams  betrayed  and  to  betray : 

Once  remotest  nations  came 

To  adore  that  siicred  flame. 

When  it  lit  not  many  a  hearth 

On  this  cold  and  gloomy  earth  : 

Now  new  fires  from  antique  lip:ht 

Spriag  beneath  the  wide  world's  might ; 
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But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee, 

Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 

As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 

In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 

One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 

While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 

And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 

Bv  the  fire  thus  lowly  born : 

The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead, 

He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 

Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 

With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 

And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thou, 

O  Tyranny,  beholdest  now 

Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearest 

The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest : 

Grovel  on  the  earth  :  ay,  hide 

In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride  I 

Noon  descends  around  me  now : 

Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 

When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 

Like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 

Or  an  air-dissolvM  star 

^[ingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 

From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 

To  the  point  of  heaven's  profound. 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden 

With  his  morning- wingdd  feet, 

Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 

And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 

Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 

The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness  ; 

Tlie  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less, 

Pointing  from  tliis  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air  ;  the  flower 

Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Ai>ennine, 

In  the  south  dinilv  islanded  : 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  domls  and  sun ; 

And  of  living  things  each  one  ; 

And  my  spirit  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, 

Interjwnetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky  : 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 

Odor  or  the  soul  of  all 

Wliicli  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fall, 

Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 

Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  infantine  moon. 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 


Almost  seems  to  minister 

Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 

From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs : 

And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 

(Which  like  wing^  winds  had  borne 

To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 

'Mid  remembered  a^nies, 

The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  being) 

Pass,  to  other  sufferers  fleeing. 

And  its  ancient  pilot.  Pain, 

Sits  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 

In  the  sea  of  life  and  agony  : 

Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  gulf  :  even  now,  perhaps. 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wrajjs, 

With  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove, 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills. 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills, 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine: 

We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  liealing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

l^ut  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm. 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  u])lifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  wliich  the  bright  sea  heaves; 

While  eAch  breathless  interval 

In  their  wliisi>erings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  alx)de 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood: 

Tliey.  not  it,  would  change  :  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 

And  the  earth  grow  voung  again. 

October.  IS18.     1810. 

STANZAS 

WRITTEN    IN  DEJECTION,   NEAR    NAPLES 

The  sun  is  w^ann.  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright 
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Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon*H  transparent  miglit, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light, 

Around  its  unezpanded  buds : 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 

The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Soli- 
tude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  un  tram  pled  floor 
With    green    and    purple    seaweeds 
strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
Like  light  dissolved   in  star-showers, 

thrown : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 
Tlie  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet  I  did  any  heart  now  share  in 
my  emotion. 

Alas  !   I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  csilrh  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And     walked     with      inward     glory 
crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leis- 
ure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they   live,  and  call  life  pleas- 
ure ; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 
measure. 

"Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 

X  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  t)»e  life  of  care 
Which  I  have   borne   and  yet   must 
bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  mo. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 

Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  its    last 
monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

Ah  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone. 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown 
old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret. 

Unlike  this  day,  whicli,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in 
memory  yet.  1S18.    1824. 


SONNET :  ENGLAND  IN  1819 

An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised,  and  dying 

king,— 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race, 

who  flow 
Through    public    scorn, — mud    from   a 

muddy  spring, — 
Rulers  who  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor 

know, 
But  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country 

cling. 
Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a 

blow, — 
A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the 

untilled  field, — 
An  army,  which  liberticide  and  prey 
Makes  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who 

wield 
Golden  and  sanguine  laws  which  tempt 

and  slay  ; 
Religion     Christless,    Gkxlless — a    book 

sealed  ; 
A  Senate, — Time's  worst  statute  unre- 
pealed,— 
Are    graves,    from    which    a   glorious 

Phantom  may 
Burst,  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day. 

1819.     1839. 

ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND  1 


O  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of 
Autumn's  being. 

Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the 
leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  en- 
chanter fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic 

red, 
Pestilence-stricken  nmltitudes  :  O  thou. 
Who  chariotc\st  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold 
and  low, 

*  This  poem  wa«  conceived  and  chiefly  written 
in  a  wood  that  nkirtA  the  Amo,  near  Florence, 
and  on  a  day  wlien  fhat  tempestuous  wind, 
whose  temperature  is  at  once  mild  and  animat- 
\ng,  was  collecting:  the  vapors  which  pour  down 
the  autumnal  rains.  They  began,  as  I  foresaw, 
at  suns**t  with  a  violent  ten^pest  of  hail  and  rain, 
attended  by  that  maf?niflcent  thunder  and  li^^ht- 
ning  pt^culfar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  stanza  is  well  known  to  naturalists. 
The  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of 
rivers,  and  of  lakes,  sympathizes  with  that  of 
the  land  in  the  change  of  seasons,  and  is  conse- 
quenrlv  influenced  by  the  winds  which  announce 
it.     (Shelley'anoU.) 
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Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  oer  the    dreaming  earth, 

and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed 

in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and 

hill; 

TVild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every- 
where : 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  Oh  hear  I 

U 

Thou  on  wOiose  stream,  'mid  the  steep 

sky*s  commotion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decay ing  leaves 

are  shed, 
Shook    from    the    tangled    boughs    of 

Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are 

spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the 

head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the 

dim  verge 
Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 
The    l<K*ks    of  the  approaching  storm. 

Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  tliis  closing 

night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  tliy  congregated  might 

Of  va^wrs,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst : 
Oh  hear ! 

Ill 

Thou   who  didst  waken  from  his  sum- 
mer dreams 
Tlie  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulle<]    by   the    coil    of  his  crystalline 
streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sli'ep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering   witliin   the   wave's  intenser 
dav, 

All   overgrown   with    azure    moss    and 

flowers 
So    sweet,    the    sense    faints   picturing 

them  I  Thou 


For   whose   path   the    Atlantic's   level 
powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while 

far  below 
The   sea-blooms   and    the    oozy  woods 

which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with 

fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves: 

Oh  hear! 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and 
share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  !  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comradd    of  thy  wanderings  over 

heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skier  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision  ;    I  would  ne'er 

have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore 

need. 
Oh  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  I 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !     I  bleed  I 

A  heavy  weiglit  of  houre  has   chained 

and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee  :   tameless,   and  swift, 

and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  isg 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own^ 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnaL- 

tone. 
Sweet  though  in    sadness.       Be  thou^- 

spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit  I  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ^ 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  ne^*' 

birth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,     as    from    an   unextinguished 

hearth 
Ashes    and    sparks,    my    words  among 

mankind  ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  una  wakened  earth 
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The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !    O,  wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  be- 
hind ?  1S19.    1820. 

THE   INDLiN  SERENADE 

1  ABISB  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright : 

2  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Sath  led  me — who  knows  how ! 
To  thy  chamber  window,  Sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 
And  the  Champak  odors  fail 
Ijike  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 
It  dies  upon  her  heart ; — 
Al8  I  must  on  thine, 
0 1  belovdd  as  thou  art ! 

Oh  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 
:idiel    Ifamt!    IfJl! 


Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  "and  white,  alas! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; — 
On  I  press  it  to  thine  own  again. 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

1819.    182a 

LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Fountains  mingle  with  the  River 

And  the  Rivers  with  the  Ocean, 
The  winds  of  Heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single  ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  spirit  meet  and  mingle. 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ?— 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  Heaven 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother, 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea : 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ?    .  1819.     1819. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND 


A  LYRICAL  DRAMA  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


AUDISNE  HAEO  AMPHIARAE,  SUB  TERRAM  ABDITE? 
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ACT  I 

ScKNfr— A  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the 
Indian  Caucasus. 

^VHttTHEUS  is  discovered  hound  to  the 
^eipice.  Panthea  and  Tone  are 
•w^ea  at  his  feet.  Time,  night.  Dur- 
*^  the  Scene,  morning  slowly  breaks. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 


Prometheus.     Monarch  of  Oods  and 

Demons,  and  all  Spirits 
But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and 

rolling  worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes  I  regard  this 

Earth 
Made  multitudinous  with    thy  slaves, 

whom  thou 
Requitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and 

praise, 
And    toil,  and  hecatombs    of    broken 

hearts, 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren 

hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in 

hate. 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triunipli,  to 

thy  scorn 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy    vain 

revenge. 
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Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unshel- 
tered hours, 

And  moments  ave  divided  by  keen  pan^ 

Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  soli- 
tude, 

Scorn  and  despair,  —  these  are  mine 
empire ; — 

More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou 
surveyest 

From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  Mighty 
God! 

Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the 
shame 

Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 

Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffing 
mountain. 

Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured  ;  with- 
out herb. 

Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of 
life. 

Ah  me  !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  I 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope  !    Yet  I 

endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains 

felt? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  ?     The  Sea,  in  storm  or 

calm, 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread 

below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 
Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  I 

The  crawling  gUiciers  pierce  me  with 

the  spears 
Of    their    moon -freezing  crystals,    tlie 

briglit  chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my 

bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from 

thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart ;    and  shapeless  sights  come 

wandering  by, 
The  ghastly   people    of    the    realm    of 

dream, 
Mocking  me :  and  the  Earthquake-fiends 

are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering 

wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  be- 
hind : 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling 

throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen 

hail. 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 


Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of 

the  mom. 
Or  starry,   dim,  and   slow,   the  other 

climbs 
The  leaden-colored  east ;  for  then  thej 

lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hour8,one  among 

whom 
— As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  relao* 

tant  victim — 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the 

blood 
From  these  nale  feet,  which  then  might 

trample  thee 
If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate 

slave. 
Disdain  !    Ah  no  I    I  pity  thee.    What 

ruin 
Will    hunt  thee  undefended  thro'  the 

wide  Heaven  I 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth 

with  terror. 
Gape   like  a   hell  within !    I   speak  in 

grief. 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more. 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.   The 

curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall 

Te  Mountains. 
Whose  many-voic^  Ek;hoes,  through  the 

mist 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that 

spell  I 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling 

frost, 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,   and  then 

crept 
Shuddering  thro'  India !    Thou  serenest 

Air, 
Thro'    which    the   Sun    walks   burning" 

witliout  l)eanis ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poisWfc- 

wings 
Hung    mute    and    moveless    o'er   joim^ 

hushed  abvss, 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  mad^ff* 

rock 
The  orbed   world  I    If  then   my  worda^ 

had  power, 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evi^ 

wish 
Is  dead  within  ;  although  no  memory  b^ 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now^ 
What  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye   all  heard 

me  speak. 

First  Voice  {from  the  Mottntains) 
I      Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 
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0*er  the    Earthquake's    couch    we 
stood  : 
Oft«  as  men  convulsed  with  fears. 
We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

Second  Voice  {from  the  Springs) 

Thunderbolts  had  parched  our  water, 
We    had  been  stained  with  bitter 
blood, 
And  had  run  mute,   'mid  shrieks  of 
slaughter. 
Thro' a  city  and  a  solitude. 

Third  Voice  (from  the  Air) 

I  liad  clothed,  since  Elarth  uprose. 
Its  wastes  in  colors  not  their  own, 

And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 
Been  cloven    by    many   a  rending 
groan. 

Fymrth  Voice  (from  the  Whirltoinda) 

We  had  soared  beneath  these  moun- 
tains 
Unrest in^  ages ;  nor  had  thunder, 

Nor  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  made  us  mute  with  wonder. 

First  Voice 

But  never  bowed  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 

Second  Voice 

^^'ever  such  a  sound  before 
IV>  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
^  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
L^snwd  up  from  the  deck  in  agonj, 
Aj»d  heard,  and  cried,  **Ah,  woe  is  me!  " 
^^-x&d  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 

Third  Voice 

^y  such    dread  words   from  Earth  to 

Heaven 
■y  still  realm  was  never  riven  ; 
^!^hen  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
l^^rkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

Fourth  Voice 

^Hd  we  shrank  back;  for  dreams  of  ruin 
jp  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing: 
■Juie  us  keep  silence — thus — and  thus — 
ntough  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

The  Earth.     The  tongueless  Caverns 
of  the  craggy  hills 


Cried    "Misery!"    then;     the    hollow 

Heaven  replied, 
**  Misery !  **    and    the     Ocean's    purple 

waves, 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lash- 
ing winds, 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  *'  Miseiy!  " 
Prometheus,    I  hear  a  sound  of  voices : 

not  the  voice 
Which  I  gave  forth.    Mother,  thy  sons 

and  thou 
Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduring 

will 
Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  tliey  and  thou  had  vanished,  like 

thin  mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.    Know 

^e  not  me, 
The  Titan  ?    He  who  made  his  agony 
The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering 

foe? 
Oh,  rock-embosomed  lawns,  and  snow- 
fed  streams, 
Now  seen  athwart    frore    vapors,  deep 

below, 
Tliro'    wliose    overshadowing    woods    I 

wandere<i  once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved 

eyes; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye, 

now 
To  commune  with  me  ?  me  alone,  who 

checked, 
As    one    who    checks    a    fiend-drawn 

charioteer, 
The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who 

reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining 

slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wilder- 
nesses : 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?    Brethren  I 
The  Earth.  They  dare  not. 

Prometheus.    Who  dares  ?  for  I  would 

hear  that  curse  again. 
Ha,  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up  I 
Tis  scarce  like  sound  ;   it  tingles  thro' 

the  frame 
As  lightning    tingles,    hovering  ere  it 

strike. 
Speak,    Spirit !    from    thine    inorganic 

voice 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 
And  love.     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

The  Earth.  How  canst  thou  hear 

Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the 

dead? 
Prometheus.    Thou  art  a  living  spirit : 

speak  as  they. 
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The  Earth.    I  dare  not  speak  like  life, 

lest  Heaven's  fell  King 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel 

of  pain 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I 

roU. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good,  and  tho*  tlie 

Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more 

than  Gk>d 
Being  wise  and  kind  :  earnestly  hearken 

now. 
Prometheus.        Obscurely    thro'    my 

brain,  like  shadows  dim, 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  tliick. 

I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining 

love; 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

T/ie  Earth.    No,  thou  canst  not  hear  ; 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is 

known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

Prometheus.     And  what  art  thou, 
O,  melancholy  Voice  ? 

T7ie  Earth.    I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother;    she  within  whose  stony 

veins. 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose    thin    leaves    trembled    in    the 

frozen  air, 
Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  tliou  didst  from  lier  bosom,  like  a 

cloud. 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy  ! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting 

dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with   fierce 

dread 
Grew   pale,  until  his  thunder  chained 

thee  here. 
Then,  see   those  million   worlds  which 

burn  and  roll 
Around  us  :  their  inhabitants  belield 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven ; 

the  sea 
Wiis  lifted  by  strange^tempest,  and  new 

fire 
From   earthquake-rifted    mountains  of 

bright  snow 
Shook     its     portentous    liair     beneath 

Heaven's  frown  ; 
Lightning  and    Inundation   vexed    the 

plams ; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities  ;  foodless 

toads 
Within  voluptuous    chambers   panting 

crawled ; 


When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and 

beast  and  worm. 
And  Famine ;  and  black  blight  on  herb 

and  tree ; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow- 
grass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining    their   growth,    for   my  wan 

breast  was  dry 
With  grief  ;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath, 

was  stained 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer ;  aye, 

I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  remem- 

berest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams. 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and 

yon  wide  air,  i 

And    the    inarticulate    people    of    the 

dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasured  spell.  We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful 

words 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 

Prometheus.    Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from 

thee 
Some  comfort ;  fiowers,  and  fruits,  and 

happy  sounds. 
And  love,  thougli  fieeting ;  these  may 

not  be  mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me 

not. 
The  Earth.    They  shall  be  told.    Ere 

Babylon  was  dust. 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  gar- 
den. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men.  he  saw. 
For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life 

and  death  : 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest ;  but  the 

other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  in- 
habit 
The  shadows  of  all   forms  that  think 

and  live 
Till   death   unite   them  and   they   part 

no  more ; 
Dreams   and    the    light   imaginings  of 

men, 
And  all  that  fate  creates  or  love  desires. 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteous 

shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writh- 
ing shade, 
'Mid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains  ;  all 

the  gods 
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Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  name- 
less worlds, 

Vast,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men, 
and  beaste; 

And  Demofforgon,  a  tremendous  gloom  ; 

And  he,   the   supreme  Tyrant,  on    his 
throne 

Of    burning  gold.      Son,  one  of  these 
shall  utter 

The  ourse  which  all  remember.      Call 
at  will 

Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 

ELades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Oods 

From  all-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin 

BLave  sprung,  and  trampled  ou  my  pros- 
trate sons. 

Ask,  and  they  must  reply :  so  the  revenge 

Of  the  Suoreme  may  sweep  thro*  vacant 
shades. 

As  rainy  wind  thro*  the  abandoned  gate 

Of  a  fallen  palace. 

PrometheuA,    Mother,  let  not  aught 

Of  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 

My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 

Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear  I 

lone 

Mr  win^  are  folded  o*er  mine  ears  : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o*er  mine  eyes : 
Tet  thro*  their  silver  shade  appears, 

And  thro*  their  lulling  plumes  arise, 
A  Shap>e,  a  throng  of  sounds ; 

BCay  it  be  no  ill  to  thee 
O  thou  of  many  wounds  I 
Near  whom,    for  our  sweet  sister*s  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 

Panthea 

The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground 
Earthquake,  and  fire,  and  mountains 
cloven  ; 
The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound. 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 
To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er   the  slow 
cloud 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 
Phantagm    of  Jupiter,      Why    have 
the  secret  powers  of  this  strange 
world 
DriTen  me.  a  frail  and  empty  phantom, 

hither 
On  direst  storms  ?    What  unaccustomed 

sounds 
Are  hovering  on  ray  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallia  race  hold  ghastly 
talk 


In  darkness  ?    And,  proud  sufferer,  who 
art  thou  x 
Prometheus,    Tremendous   Image,  as 
thou  art  must  be 
He  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.    I  am 

his  foe. 
The   Titan.     Speak  the  words  which   I 

would  hear. 
Although     no     thought    inform    thine 
empty  voice. 
The  Earth,    Listen  I    And  tho*    your 
eclioes  must  be  mute, 
Gray    mountains,    and  old  woods,  and 

haunted  springs. 
Prophetic   caves,    and  isle-surrounding 

streams. 
Rejoice  to  hear  what  ^et  ye  cannot  speak. 
Pliantasm,     A    spirit  seizes  me    and 
speaks  within : 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud. 
Panthea.    See,  how  he  lifts  his  mighty 
looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 
lone.  He  speaks !  O  shelter  me  I 

Prometheus,      I     see     the  curse   on 
gestures  proud  and  cold, 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate. 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  it'Self  with 

smiles. 
Written  as  on  a  scroll :     yet   speak : 
Oh,  speak! 

Phantasm 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee  !  with  a  calm,  fixed 
mind, 

All  that  thou  canst  infiict  I  bid  thee 
do ; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Human- 
kind, 
One    only    being    slialt    thou    not 
subdue. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here. 

Ghastly  disease,   and  frenzying  fear  ; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned 

forms 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding 
storms. 

Ay,   do    thy   worst.      Thou  art   om- 
nipotent. 
0*er  all   things  but  thyself  I  gave 
thee  power. 
And    my    own  will.      Be    thy   swift 
mischiefs  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal 
tower. 
Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
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In  darkness  over  those  I  love : 
On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate  ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 
This  undeclining  head,  while  thou  must 
reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord  : 
O,  thou. 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  this  world 
of  woe, 
To  whom  all  things    of    f^rth  and 
Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship  :  all-prevailing 
foe  I 
I  curse  thee  I  let  a  sufferer^s  curse 
Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse  ; 
Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 
A  robe  of  envenomed  agony  ; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain, 
To  cUn^  like  burning  gold  round    thy 
dissolving  brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this 
Curse 
111  deeds,   then    be    thou   damned, 
beholding  good  ; 
Both  infinite  as  is  tlie  universe. 
And    thou,    and    thy  self -torturing 
solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless 

crime 
Scorn  track  thy  lagging  fall  thro*  bound- 
less space  and  time. 

Prometheus.       Were  these  my  words, 

O,  Parent? 
The  Earth.  They  were  thine. 

Prometheus.  It  doth  repent  me  : 

words  are  quick  and  vain  ; 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  was 

mine. 
I  wisli  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

The  Earth 

Misery,  Oh  misery  to  me, 

That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquisli 

thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud.  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer 
ye. 
Howl.  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies  fallen  and 
vanquished. 


First  Echo 
Lies  fallen  and  vanquished  I 

Second  Ec?io 

Fallen  and  vanquisho 

lone 

Fear  not :  *tis  but  some  passing  fmasi 

The  Titan  is  unvanauished  still. 
But  see,  where  thro'  tne  azure  chasi 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With    golden-sandaUed    feet,   th 
glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  liai 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 
Panthea.     Tis   Jove's  world-wandc 
ing  herald,  Mercury. 

lone 

And  who  are  those  w^ith  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind 

Whom  the  frowning  .God  represses 
Like  vapors  steaming  up  behind, 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd — 

Panthea 

These     are    Jove's     tempest-walkin 
hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood, 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  burets  Heaven's  bounds. 

lone 

Are  they  now  led.  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 

Panthea 

Tlie  Titan    looks    as  ever,   firm,  n« 

proud. 
First  Fury.     Ha  !  I  scent  life  ! 
Second  Fury.    Let  me  but  look  in 

his  eyes ! 
Third  Fury.    Tlie  hope  of  torturii 
him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  after  battk 
First    Fury.     Darest    thou    delay, 
Herald  !  take  cheer,  Hounds 
Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soor 
Should   make  us  food  and  sport — w 

can  please  long 
The  Omnipotent? 
Mercury.     Back    to    your    towers 
iron, 
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And  gnash,  beside  the  streams  of  fire 

and  wail, 
Your    foodless    teeth.    Gkryon,    arise ! 

and  Gk>rgou, 
Chimsera,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of 

fiends 
Who    ministered    to   Thebes    Heaven's 

poisoned  wine. 
Unnatural  love,    and    more   unnatural 

hate : 
These  shall  perform  your  task. 

First  Fury.  Oh,  mercy  I  mercy  I 

We  die  with  our  desire:  drive  us  not 

back  I 
Mercury.    Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven 

down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas  I  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more:  aye  from  tliy 

sight 
Returning,  for  a  season.  Heaven  seems 

Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and 

day. 
Smiling  reproach.    Wise  art  thou,  firm 

and  good. 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in 

strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent;  as  yon  clear 

lamps 
That  measure   and    divide    the  weary 

years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,   long 

have  taught 
And  long  must  teach.    Even  now  thy 

Torturer  arms 
"With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined 

pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in 

Hell, 
And   my  commission  is  to  lead  them 

here, 
^f  what  more  subtle,   foul,  or  savage 
p        fiends 

'^ple  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to 
J.    .     their  task. 

5®  *t  not  so  I  there  is  a  secret  known 
*^    thee,  and   to    none    else    of  living 
^^  .    things. 
'^■Mch  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide 

Heaven, 
*"^   fear  of  which    perplexes  the  Su- 

preme : 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his 
L  ,    throne 

\^       Id  intercession  ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
10 


And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous 

fane. 
Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty 

heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

Prometheus,  Evil  minds 

Change  good  to  their  own  nature.     I 

gave  all 
He  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day :  whether 

the  Sun 
Split  m^  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony 

nignt 
The  crystal-wingdd  snow  cling  round 

my  hair : 
Whilst    my  beloved  race    is  trampled 

down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense:   'tis 

just : 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good  ; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend 

lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame  ;  not  gra- 
titude : 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  mis- 
deed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which 

breaks 
With    bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of 

Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost   know   I   cannot 

try  : 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word. 
The  death -seal  of  mankind's  captivity, 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,   would 

he  accept. 
Or  could  I  yield  ?    Which  yet  I  will  not 

yield. 
Let  others  flatter  Crime,  where  it  sits 

throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence  :  secure  are  they : 
For   Justice,    when    triumphant,    will 

weep  down 
Pity,    not    punishment,    on    her   own 

wrongs. 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err. 

I  wait. 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer 

now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamor  :  fear 

delay  : 
Behold  I    Heaven    lowers    under    thy 

Father's  frown. 
Mercury.         Oh,   that  we  might  be 

spared  :  I  to  inflict 
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And  thou  to  suffer  I  Once  more  answer 

me  : 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove*s 
power? 
Prometheus,     I  know  but  this,  that  it 

must  come. 
Mercury,  Alas ! 

Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come 
of  pain  ? 
Prometheus,      They    last  while  Jove 
must  reign  :  nor  more,  nor  less 
Do  I  desire  or  fear. 

Mercury,    Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time, 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant 

mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  slielter- 

less; 
Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slow 

years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  un- 
reprieved  ? 
Prometheus,     Perchance  no  thought 

can  count  them,  yet  they  pass. 
Mercury,      If    thou    might'st    dwell 
among  the  Gods  the  while 
Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy  ? 

Prometheus.  I  would  not  quit 

This   bleak    ravine,   these  unrepentant 
pains. 
Mercury.     Alas  I      I   wonder  at,  yet 

pity  thee. 
Promt'theiiii.     Pity    the  self -despising 
slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind   sits  j)eace 

serene. 
As  light  in  the  sun,  throned  :  how  vain 

is  talk  ! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lone.     O,  sister,  look  !     Wliite  fire 
Hiis  cloven  to  the  roots  yon   huge  snow- 
loaded  cedar  ; 
How  fearful  I V  God's  thunder  howls  be- 
hind !  ' 
Mercury.     1  must  obey  his  words  and 
thine  :  alas! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart! 
Panthea.     See    where    tlie    child   of 
Heaven,  with  wiuged  feet. 
Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight   of  the 
dawn. 
lone.     Dear  sister,  close  tliy  plumes 
over  thine  eyes 
Lest  thou  behold  and  die:  thevcome: 

tliey  come 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  count- 
less wings. 


And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 
First  Fury,  Prometheus  I 

Second  Fury.    Immortal  Titan  I 
Third  Fury.  Champion  of 

Heaven's  slaves ! 
P'ometheus.    He  whom  some  dread- 
ful voice  invokes  is  here, 

Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan.  Horrible 
forms, 

What  and  who  are  ye?    Never  yet  there 
came 

Phantasms  so  foul  thro*  monster-teem- 
ing Hell 

From  the  all-miscreative  brain  of  Jove ; 

Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 

Methinks  I  grow  like   what  I   contem- 
plate, 

And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sym- 
pathy. 
First  Fury,    We  are  the  ministers  of 
pain,  and  fear. 

And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and 
hate. 

And  clinging  crime ;  and  as  lean  dogs 
pursue 

Thro*  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and 
sobbing  fawn, 

We  track    all  things    that  weep,  and 
bleed,  and  live. 

When  the  ^reat  King  betrays  them  to 
our  will. 
Prometheus.  Oh !  many  fearful  natures 
in  one  name, 

I  know  ye  ;    and  these  lakes  and  echoes 
know 

The  darkness  and  the  clangor   of   your 
wings. 

But  wliy  more  hideous  than  your  loathed 
selves 

Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep? 
Second  Fury.     We    knew   not    that  : 

Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice  ! 
P^ometheuH.     Can  aught  exult  in  its 

deformity? 
Second  Fury.    The  beauty  of  delight 
makes  lovers  glad. 

Gazing  on  one  anotlier  :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priest- 
ess kneels 

To  gjither  for  her  fesUil  crown  of  flowers 

Tlie  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing   her 
cheek. 

So  from  our  victim's  destined  agony 

The  shade  wliicli  is  our  form  invests  us 
round. 

Else   wo  are  shapeless    as    our    mother 
NiRht. 
Provu'thcHs.     I  laugh  your  power,  and 
liis  who  sent  you  here, 
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To  lowest  scorn.    Pour  forth  the  cup  of 

pain. 
First  Pury,    Thou  thinkest  we  will 

rend  thee  bone  from  bone, 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire 

within  ? 
Prometheus.    Pain  is  my  element,  as 

hate  is  thine  ; 
Ye  rend  me  now  :  I  care  not. 

Second  Fury.  Dost  imagine 

We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes  ? 
Prometlieua,    I  weigh  not  what  ye  do, 

but  wliat  ye  suffer, 
Being  evil.    Gruel  was  the  power  which 

called 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into 

light. 
Third  Fury,    Thou  think  *st  we  will 

live  thro'  thee,  one  by  one, 
Like  animal  life,  and  tho*  we  can  obscure 

not 
The  soul  which  burns  within,  that  we 

will  dwell 
Beside  it.  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  tlie  self-content  of  wisest  men  : 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneatli 

thy  brain, 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonished 

heart, 
And  blood  witliin  thy  labyrinthine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony. 

Prometheus,    Why,  ye  are  thus  now  ; 
Yet  am  I  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
The  torturing  and  conflicting  throngs 

within. 
As  Jove  rules  you  when    Hell    grows 

mutinous. 

Chorus  0}  Furies 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth, 
^Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the 
morning  its  birth. 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream 

of  your  mirth, 
'When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin  ;  and 

ye 
Wlio  with   wingless    footsteps  trample 

the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine*s 

track. 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless 
wreck, 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low.  cold  and  red, 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead  ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 
Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 


It  will  burst  in  bloodier  fashion, 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  retummg : 
Leave  the  self-contempt  implanted 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkiudled  fuel : 
Leave  Heirs  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer ;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  he  with  fear. 
Come,  come,  come ! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  HelFs  wide 
gate, 
And  we    burthen    the    blast   of   the 

atmosphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here. 
lone.    Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of 

new  wings. 
Panthea.      These     solid     mountains 
quiver  with  the  sound 
FiVen  as  the  tremulous  air :  their  shadows 

make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black 
than  night. 

First  Fury 

Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulf  of  war. 

Second  Fury 
From  wide  cities,  famine-wasted  ; 

Tliird  Firy 
Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted ; 

Fourth  Fury 
Kingly  conclaves  stern  and  cold. 
Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and 
sold; 

Fifth  Fury 

From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot. 
In  which — 

A  Firy 

Speak  not :   whisper  not 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell, 
Rut  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  st<'rn  of  thought ; 
He    yet    defies    the    deepest    power  of 
H('ll. 

Fury 
Tear  the  veil ! 

Another  Fury 

It  is  torn. 

Chorus 

The  pale  stars  of  the  mom 
Shine  on  a  misery,  dire  to  bi*  borne. 
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Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan?     We 

laugh  thee  to  scorn. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge 

thou  waken'dst  for  man  ? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst 

which  outran 
Tliose  perishiuK  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce 


rever. 


Hope,  love,   doubt,  desire,  which  con- 
sume him  for  ever. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift 
poison, 
Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  horizon 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair  I 
Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled : 
Look  again,  the  flames  almost 
To     a     glow-worm's     lamp     have 
dwindled : 
The  survivors  round  the  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 
Joy, joy, joy ! 
Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one 

remembers, 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  tlie  present 

is  spread  : 

Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  tliy  slumber- 
less  liead. 

Semichorns  I 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Grant  a  little  respite  now  : 

See  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation  ; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate. 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  liermate; 

A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers 

Whom  Love  calls  children — 

Semichonis  II 

'Tis  another's : 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin  : 
Tis  the  vintage  time  for  death  and  sin: 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within ; 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and 
tyrants  win. 
[AH  the  Furies  vanish,  except  one. 
lone.     Hark,  sister  I    wliat  a   low  yet 
dreadful  groan. 
Quite  unsuppressed   is  tearing   up   the 
heart 


Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the 

deep, 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland 

caves. 
Darest    thou    observe    how    the  fiends 

torture  him? 
Panthea,    Alas !  I  looked  forth  twice, 

but  will  no  more. 
lone.    What  didst  thou  see  ? 
PantJiea,  A  woful  sight :  a  youth 

With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix. 
lone.    What  next  ? 
Panthea.  The  heaven  around,  the 

earth  below 
Was  peopled  with  thick  shapes  of  human 

death, 
All  horrible,   and  wrought  by   human 

hands. 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  human 

hearts. 
For  men  were  slowly  killed  by  frowns 

and  smiles: 
And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and 

live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt 

worse  fear 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief 

enough. 
Fury.        Behold    an    emblem :    those 

who  do  endure 
Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and 

chains,  but  heap 
Tliousandfold    torment    on    themselves 

and  him. 
Prometheus.        Remit  the  anguish  of 

that  lighted  stare ; 
Close  those   wan   lips ;   let   that  tliorn- 

wounded  bro\y 
Stream  not  with  blood  ;  it  mingles  with 

thy  tears  I 
Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and 

death. 
So  tliv  sick  throes  shake  not  that  cruci- 

fix, 
So  those  pale  fingei*s  play  not  with  thy 

gore. 
O,  horrible  !  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak. 
It  hath  become  a  curse.     I  see,  I  see 
The   wise,  the   mild,  the  lofty,  and  the 

just. 
Whom  t)iy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to 

thee. 
Some   hunted   by  foul   lies   from   their 

heart's  home. 
An  early-chosen,  late-lamented  home  : 
As   hooded   ounces  cling  to  the  driven 

hind  ; 
Some  linked  to  corpses  in  unwholesome 

cells : 
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Some — Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh 

loud?— 
Impaled  in  lingering  fire :  and  mighty 

realms 
Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles, 
Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  com- 
mon blood 
By  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning 

homes. 
Fury,    Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire ; 

and  canst  hear  groans  ; 
Worse  things,  unheard,  unseen,  remain 

behind. 
Prometheus,    Worse  ? 
Fury,  In  each  human  heart 

terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged  :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they   would  disdain  to  think 

were  true : 
Hypocrisy  and  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  out- 
worn. 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's 

estate. 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not 

dare. 
The  good    want   power,   but    to    weep 

barren  tears. 
The  powerful    goodness    want :    worse 

need  for  them. 
The  wise  want   love ;  and    those  who 

love  want  wisdom  ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to 

ill. 
Mxuiy  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would 

be  just, 
But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow- 
men 
As  if  none  felt :  they  know  not  what 

they  do. 
Prometiieus.    Thy  words  are    like    a 

cloud  of  winged  snakes  ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not. 
Fury.     Thou  pitiest  them?  I    speak 

no  more  I  [Vanishes, 

Prometheus,  Ah  woe  I 

Ah   woe !   Alas  I    pain,  pain    ever,    for 

ever  I 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more 

clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumed  mind, 
Them  subtle  tyrant!    Peace  is  in  the 

grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and 

good  : 
I  am  a  Gk>d  and  cannot  find  it  there. 
Nor  would  I  seek  it :  for,  though  dread 

revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 


The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest 

gird  my  soul 
With  new  enaurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things 

which  are. 
Panthea,    Alas!  what  sawest  thou? 
Pi'ometheus.    Tliere  are  two  woes  : 
To  speak,   and  to  behold ;  thou  spare 

me  one. 
Names  are  there.  Nature's  sacred  watch- 
words, they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright*emblazonry  ; 
Tlie  nations  thronged  around,  and  cried 

aloud, 
As  with  one  voice.  Truth,  liberty,  and 

love ! 
Suddenly    fierce    confusion  fell    from 

heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit, 

and  fear : 
Tyrants  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  tlie 

spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 
The  Earth,         I  felt  thy  torture,  son, 

with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy 

state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits. 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human 

thought, 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind, 
Its  world-surrounding  ether :   they  be- 
hold 
Beyond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glasp, 
The  future :  may    they    speak  comfort 

to  thee  ! 
PantJiea,    Look,  sister,  where  a  troop 

of  spirits  gather, 
Like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delight- 
ful weather. 
Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

lone.  And  see  !  more  come. 

Like  fountain- vapors  when  the  winds 

are  dumb. 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered 

lines. 
And,  hark  !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  ? 
Is  it  tlie  lake  ?    Is  it  the  waterfall  ? 
Panthea,      Tis    something     sadder, 

sweeter  far  than  all. 

Chorus  of  Spirits 

From  un remembered  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality  ; 
And  we  breatne,  and  sicken  not, 
Tlie  atmosphere  of  human  thought : 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  gray. 
Like  a  storm -extinguished  day, 
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Travelled  o'er  by  dving  gleams ; 

Be  it  bri^lit  as  all  between 
Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams, 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene  ; 
As  the  biros  within  the  wind, 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave, 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  thro'  all  above  the  grave  ; 
We  make  there  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyaging  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Thro'  the  boundless  element : 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee  I 

lone.     More  yet  come,  one  by  one : 
the  air  around  them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 

First  Spirit 

On  a  battle-tnimpet*s  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn. 
From  the  tvrant's  banner  torn, 
Gathering  'round  me,  onward  borne. 
There  was  mingled  many  a  cry — 
Freedom  !  Hope  1  Death  I  Victory  I 
Till  they  faded  thro'  the  sky  ; 
And  one  sound,  above,  around. 
One  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
Wjis  moving  ;  'twas  the  soul  of  love ; 
Twas  the  hope,  the  prophecy. 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

Second  Spirit 

A  rdinl)ow*s  arch  stood  on  the  sea, 
Whidi  rocked  beneath,  immovably  ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flt^e. 
Like  a  contiueror,  swift  and  proud, 
Between,  with  many  a  captive  cloud, 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half  : 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh  : 
flighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-split, 
And  s|)eeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 

TJiird  Spirit 

I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed, 
And  the  lamp  was  burning  red 
N<^:ir  tlie  book  where  he  had  fed, 
Wiien  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame. 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came, 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 


Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe  ; 
And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet ; 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow. 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

Fourth  Spirit 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 
Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 
Nor  seeks  nor  flnds  he  mortal  blisses, 
But  feeds  on  the  a§rial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wilder- 
nesses. 
He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 
Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  thej  be; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  immortality  ! 
One  of  these  awakened  me. 
And  I  sped  to  succor  thee. 

lone 

Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the 

east  and  west 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  belovM  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 
On  swift    still   wings  glide  down    the 

atmosphere  ? 
And,  hark  !  their  sweet,  sad  voices!    'tis 

des|)air 
Mingled  with  love  and   then  dissolved 

in  sound. 
PiiJithea.     Canst  thou  si^eak,  sister  ?  all 

my  words  are  drowned. 
loiie.    Tiieir  beautv   gives  me   voice. 

See  how  they  Aoat 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain. 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold  : 
Their  soft  smiles   liglit   the  air  like  a 

star's  fire. 

Chorus  of  Sjnrits 
Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  love  ? 

Fifth  Spirit 

As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings 

the  wide  air's  wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept   by   on 

lightning-braided  pinions. 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  from  his 

ambrosial  tresses  : 
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His  footsteps  iMived  the  world  with  light ; 

but  as  I  ]^t '  twas  fadinKt 
And  hollow  Rum  yawned  behind :  great 

sages  bound  in  madness, 
And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths 

who  perished,  unupbraiding. 
Gleamed  in  the  night.     I  wandered  o'er, 

till  thou,  O  Kiufl^  of  sadness, 
Turned  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to 
recollected  gladness. 

Sixth  Spirit 

Ah,  sister !  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing : 
It  walks  not  on  the  eai'th,  it  floats  not  on 

the  air. 
But   treads  with   killing   footstep,  and 

fans  with  silent  wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts 

the  best  and  gentlest  bear ; 
Who,    soothed   to   false  repose  by  the 

fanning  plumes  above 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of    its 

soft  and  busy  feet. 
Dream  visions  of  atrial  joy,  and  call  the 

monster.  Love, 
And  wake,  and  And  the  shadow  Pain, 

as  he  whom  now  we  greet. 

Chorus 

Tho*  Ruin  now  Love*s  shadow  be, 
Following  him,  destroy ingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee. 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed. 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair. 
Like  a  tempest  thro'  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

Prometheus.     Spirits  I   how  know  ye 
this  shall  be  ? 

CJiorus 

In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe, 
As  buds  grow  red  when  the  snow-storms 
flee. 

From  spring  gathering  up  beneath, 
W^hose  mild  winds  shake  the  elder  brake. 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow  : 
W^isdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase, 

Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 

To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

lone.    Where  are  the  Spirits  fled  ? 

Panthea.  Only  a  sense 

Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and 
lute 


Languish,  ere  yet  the  responses  are  mute, 
Which  thro'  the  deep  and  labyrinthine 

soul. 
Like  echoes   thro'  long  caverns,  wind 

and  roll. 
Prometheus.    How  fair  these  airborn 

shapes !  and  yet  I  feel 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love ;   and  thou 

art  far, 
Asia  I  who,  when  my  being  overflowed, 
Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty 

dust. 
All  thin^  are  still :  alas  I  how  heavily 
This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my 

heart ; 
Tlio'  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep 

with  grief 
If  slumber  were  denied  not.   I  would  fain 
Be  wliat  it  is  my  destiny  to  be. 
The  savior  and  the  strength  of  suffer- 
ing man. 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulf  of  things : 
Tliere  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  left ; 
Earth  can  console,  Heaven  can  torment 

no  more. 
Panthea.    Hast    thou   forgotten   one 

who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps 

but  when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her  ? 
Prometlieus.     I  said  all  hope  was  vain 

but  love :  thou  lovest. 
Panthea.     Deeply  in  truth  ;  but  the 

eastern  star  looks  white. 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  Had  exile  ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine ; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and 

herbs, 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds, 

which  flow 
Among  tlie  woods  and  waters,  from  the 

ether 
Of    her  transforming    presence,   which 

would  fade 
If   it    were    mingled    not    with    thine. 

Farewell  I 

ACT  II 

SCENE  I.— Morning.  A  lovely  Vale 
IN  THE  Indian  Caucasus.  Asia 
alone. 

Asia.    From  all  the  blasts  of  heaven 
tliou  luist  descended  : 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which 
makes 
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Uuwonted  tears     throng   lo   tile  horny 

eyes. 
And  beatings  haunt  the  desolated  hi^urt, 
Which  should  have  learnt  repose;  thou 

hant  desuenUed 
Cradled  in  tempeats  ;  thou  dost  wnke.  O 

Spring  1 
O  child  of  many  wirids  I    Ab  suddenly 
Tliou  comest  as  the  niemoiy  of  a  dream, 
WUich  now  ia  sad  because  it  hath  been 

sweet; 
Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 
As  from  the  eaith,  clothing  with  golden 

clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life. 
This  ia  the  season,  this  the  day.  the  hour; 
At  sunrise   thou   shoutdst  come,  sn'eet 

Too   long   desired,  too    lung   delaying. 

How    like    death-worms   the    wingless 

monieiits  crawl ! 
Tlie  poiDl  of  one  white  star  is  quivering 


Beyond  the  purple    mountains  ;  thro'a 

chHBUI 

Of  wind-divided  mist  the  dtirker  lake 
Roflects    it :  now  it  wanes :  it   gleamx 

again 
As  tlie  waves  fade,  and  as  the  biiniiiig 

threads 


like  SI  _ 

Tlie  roseate  sunlight  quivers :  hear  1  not 
The   .il^lian    musii:   of   her    sea>green 

phinies 
Winnowing  tlie  crinisoii  duwn  ? 

[PaSTHEA  enUr». 

1  fed.  I  see 

Those  eyes  which  burn  thro'  smiles  that 

fade  in  tears, 
Like  stars  half  quenched  in  uiistsof  silver 

BeloWd  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live. 
How  late  Ihou  art  I  the  sphered  suu  had 

climbed 
The  sea  :  my  heart  was  sick  witli  hope, 

before 
The  printlflss  air  felt  thy  belated  phitnes. 
Ptintlieix.     Pardon,   great    Sirt«rl  hut 

mv  wiaga  weie  faint 
With     tne     delight    of   a    remembered 

dream, 
As  sre  the  noontlda  plumes  of 


Satiate  with  sweet  Howei 

Peacefully,    and  awake 

Before  tlie  sacred  Titan's  fall,  and  lb] 
Unhappy  love,  had  made,  thro'  i 

pity. 

Buth  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  h  .. 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine  :  erewhS 

slept 
Under  the  glunoous  caverns  of  old  0 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  pun 

Ouryomig  Tone's  soft  and  milky  s 
Looked  then,  aa  now,  behind  my  c 

moist  hair, 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  i 

jiressed  within 
Tlie  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathfl 

boBom : 
But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  I 

wind 
Which  fails  beneath  the  music  t 

Of  thy  most  wordless  converse  ; 

dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  lovetalks,  ^ 

Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet;  my  whU 

Too  full  of  care  and  pain, 

Aitia,  Lift  up  thine  e; 

And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

Panthea.  As  I  hava  4 

With  our  sea-sist«r  at  his  feet  I  sleptJ 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  4 

Under  the  n 


Prom  the  keei 
Then  two  drea 


had  spread  theirsi 
e  shielding  our  Unl 
came.    One.  I  n 

But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-n 

limbs 
Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  tlie  n 

night 

firew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  H 
Which  lives  unchanged  within,  andfl 


Uken 


hn 


c  which  makes  giddy  tba  d 


Faint  with  intoxicaiion  of  keen  joy  g 
"  Sister  of  lier  whone  f ootstepa  p»ve  .T| 

With  InveKness— more  fair  than  atq 

but  her. 
Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  « 


BTiaiJoiveit 

rlove;  whicli.  from  Iiis  sutt  anil  (low- 
iiig  limbs, 
I  paasion-pai'tiiil  Ii'ihi,  and  keen,  ta.mt 

ejrea, 
med   forth   like    vaporoua    five ;  an 

atmosphere 
ell    wrapC   rue  in  its  all-dissolving 
IHjwcr, 
A."*  the  wurm  etiier  or  the  tnoniinK  s"" 
^Vrapn  ere  it  di-liilcH  some  ctoud  of  wan- 

(l«>t-in);  ileir. 
I  "4aw  m>t,  heard  i)ot,  moved  not.  only  felt 
His  presence  flow  and  mingle  thro   my 

'^■11   ii  t>m;ame  his  life,  and  liis  grew 


Otttlieiing     again    in    drops    ugxin    Ihe 

'^-■wl    trainulotut   as  they,  in  the  deep 

night 
^y  being  was  condensed  ;  and  as  tlio 


Qiiivei 


■d      between 


iutert  willing 


*>f  thought  * 
"is    tS  ^ 


■e  slowly  gathered,  I  uonlJ 
3  aocetita  linK^reJ  era 


'Vtnong  the  matiy  sonnds  alone  T  lieard 
'  •'  what  miKht  lie  artii-vilate  ;  tlio"  stjil 
^    listened  thro'  Die  night  when  aoiinc 


i«>tie  wAkaned  then,  and  said  to  me; 
'Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me 

tu-niglitr 
•  i»Iwaya  knew  wliat  I  desired  before. 
JJor  e»'«r  found  d^ilight  lo  wish  in  vain, 
jl'it  now  [  cannot  tell  tliee  wliat  I  seek  : 
'  kuuw  uol ;   aometliing  sweet,  tiince  it 

^*ea   lo   desire;    it  !a   thy  sport,  false 

'"OU  hunt  discovered  some  enrlmntiiient 

old. 
"■lose  spells  linve  stolen  my  spiril  as  I 

'^»<1    iniijgled  it  with  thine:   for  wlieii 

just  now 
We  kiswd.  I   felt  within  thy  pnrti-d  lips 


Til 


01   the  llfe-bloinl,   for   loiia   of  which  I 


the  « 


I   answered   not,   for   the   Eastern  star 

grew  pale, 
But  fled  to  tliec. 

Ania.  Thou  speakest.  but  thy  words 
A-re  as  the  aii' :  1  feel  tlieiu  not :  Oh,  lift 
Tliiiie  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written 

I^nthra.     1  lift  tlierii  tlio'  they  droop 
beniiath  the  load 

Of  Uml  they  would  express  :  whatoaiiat 
thou  t<ee 

Diit  tliine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged 
there  ? 
Ania.     Ttiiiifl  «yes  nre  like  the  deep, 
blue,  boundless  heaven 

( ^fiiitriicted  to  two  (■ir(;les  nndetneatli 

Their  lung.  tin«  taslioa ;  dark,  far,  mea- 
sureless. 

Orb  within  urb,  and  line  lhn>*  line  iii- 

Panthea.    Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a 

spirit  piuit  7 
Asiii.       There  is  a  change  :    beyond 
their  iniiinst  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape:  'tia  He,  arrayed 
III  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles.wliich 

Like  radiance  from  the  don d-«ur rounded 

ProinetlieuH,  it  is  thiiiel  depart  not  yet  1 
Suy  not  those  suiiles  that  we  shall  meet 

Within  that  bright  pavilion  wliiidi  their 

beams 
Shall  build  on  the  waste  wurld?    The 

dream  is  told. 
What  shH|>«  is  that  between  us?    Its 

rude  hair 
Raugh<>ns  the  wind   Uiat   lifts   it,    ita 

la  will  and  quick,  yet  'tia  a  thing  of  nir. 
For  thi-o'  its  gray  rube  gleams  the  golden 

Whose  stars  the  noon  has  quentilied  not 
Dream.  Follow  I     Follow] 

Pnnlhva.    It  is  mine  other  dream. 
Ania.  It  diBai>pearB, 

Piinlhta.      It  msses   now   into    my 
mind,     Metlioitght 
As  we   BMtd  here,  the  flower-in  folding 

buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightuing-bhisted  almond- 

When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian 

wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  vrriukling  the  Earth 

with  frost ; 
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I    looked,  and    all    the  blossoms  were 

blown  down ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the 

blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief, 

O,  FOLLOW,  FOLLOW  I 

Asia.  As  you  speak,  your  words 

Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten 

sleep 
With    sliapes.    Methought    among   the 

lawns  together 
We  wandered,   underneath  the   young 

gray  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy 

clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along 

the  mountains 
Shepherded    by    the     slow,    unwilling 

wind; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new  bladed 

grass. 
Just    piercing  the    dark  earth,   hung 

silentl}' : 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember 

not: 
But  on  the   shadows  of   the    morning 

clouds. 
Athwart  tlie  purple  mountain  slope,  was 

written 
Follow,  O,  follow  I  as  they  vanished 

And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heaven's 

dew  liad  fallen. 
The  like  was  stamped,  as  with  a  wither- 
ing fire, 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines  ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs, 

and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  fare- 

well  of  ghosts. 
Were     heard :     O,    FOLLOW,     follow, 

follow  me  ! 
And  then  I  sjiid  :  **  Panthea.  look  on  nie." 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw,  FOLLOW,  follow  I 

Echo.  Follow,  follow  ! 

l\inthea.    The  crags,  this  clear  spring 

morning,  mock  our  voices 
As  they  were  spirit-tonguod. 

ARia,  It  is  some  being 

Around    the  crags.      What    fine  clear 

sounds !    O,  list ! 

Echoes  {unseen) 

Echoes  we  :  listen  I 

We  cannot  stay  : 
As  dew-stars  glisten 

Tlien  fade  awav — 
Child  of  Ocean  I 


Asia,     Hark  I     Spirits    speak.    The 
liquid  responses 
Of  their  aerial  tongues  yet  sound. 
Panthea.  I  hear. 

Echoes 

O,  follow,  follow, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Thro*  the  caverns  hollow. 

Where  the  forest  spreadeth ; 

(More  distajit) 

O,  follow,  follow  1 
Thro*  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew. 
Thro*  the  noontide  darkness  deep. 
By  the  odor-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night-flowers,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves. 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet. 
Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet, 
Child  of  Ocean  ! 
Asia,    Shall  we  pursue  the  sound  ?  It 
grows  more  faint 
And  distant. 
Panthea,  List !  the  strain  floats 

nearer  now. 

Echoes 

In  the  world  unknown 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken  ; 
By  thy  step  alone 

Can  its  rest  be  broken  ; 
Child  of  Ocean  I 
Asia,     How  the  notes  sink  upon  the 
ebbing  wind  I 

Echoes 

O,  follow,  follow  I 
Thro'  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
By  tlie  woodland  noontide  dew  ; 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains 
Tliro'  the  many-folded  mountains  ; 
To  the   rents,   and  gulfs,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms. 
On  tlie  day  when  He  and  thou 
Parted,  to  commingle  now  ; 
C:hild  of  Ocean  I 
Asia,    Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy 
liand  in  mine, 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  awav. 

8CKNE  XL— A  Forkst,   intermingled 
WITH  Rocks  and  Caverns. 

Asia  and  Panthea  pass  into  it.     Two 
lionng  Fauns  are  sitting  on  a  Hock 
I  listening. 
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Semichorus  I  of  Spirits 

The  path  thro*  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  past,  by  cedar,  piae,  and  yew, 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew. 
Is  curtained  out  from  Heaven's  wide 
blue ; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain, 
CSan  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers, 
Nor  aught,  save  where  some  cloud  of 
dew, 
Drifted  along  the  earth-creeping  breeze, 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees, 
Hangs  each  a     pearl  in    the    pale 
flowers 
Of  the  green  laurel,  blown  anew  ; 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone  : 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 
That    climbs  and    wanders  thro'  steep 

night. 
Has  found  the  cleft  thro'  which  alone 
Beams  fall  from  high  those  deptlis  upon 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  awa}', 
By  the  swift  Heavens  that  cannot  stay. 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light. 
Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite  c 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around. 
And  underneath  is  the  mossy  ground. 

Semichorus  II 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales, 
Are  awake  thro'  all  the  broad  noon- 
day. 
When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails, 
And  thro'  the  windless  ivy-boughs, 
Sick  with    sweet  love,  droops  dying 
away 
On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom  ; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 
Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 
Of  the  last  strain,  then   lifts  on  high 
The  wings  of  the  weak  melody. 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  nuite  ; 
When  there  is  heard  thro'  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake -surrounded  flute. 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 

Semichorus  I 

There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 

Of     echoes,     music-tongued,     which 
draw, 

gy  Demogorgon's  mighty  law. 

With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe. 
All  spirits  on  that  secret  way  ; 

As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 


Down  streams  made  strong  ^inth  moun^ 

tain-thaw  : 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound 
And  wakes  the  destined.  Soft  emotion 
Attracts,  impels  them  :  those  who  saw 
Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 
There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while 

they 
Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 
The  sweet  desires  within  obey  : 
And  so  they  float  upon  their  way, 
Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong. 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along. 
Sucked    up    and  hurrying :    as   they 

fleet 
Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 
First    Faun,        Canst    thou  imagine 

where  those  spirits  live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the 

woods? 
We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented 

caves 
And  closest  coveils,  and  we  know  these 

wilds. 
Yet  never  meet  them,  tho*  we  hear  them 

oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  ? 

Second  Faun.  'Tis  hard  to  tell : 

I   have  heard  those    more    skilled    in 

spirits  say. 
The  bubblas,  which  tlie  enchantment  of 

the  sun 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-flowers 

that  pave 
The  oozy    bottom  of   clear    lakes  and 

pools. 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and 

float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noontide  kindles  thro'  the  woven 

leaves  ; 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery 

air, 
The  which  they  breathed  within  those 

lucent  domes, 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  thro'   the 

night. 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  head- 
long speed, 
And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide 

in  fire 
Untler  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 
First  Faun.    If  such  live  thus,  have 

others  other  lives, 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
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Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded   violets 
deep. 

Or   on  their  dying  odors,   when  they 
die, 

Or  in  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew  ? 
Second  Faun.     Ay,  many  more  which 
we  may  well  divine. 

But,  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide 
would  come. 

And  thwart  Silenus  And  his  goats  un- 
drawn, 

And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely 
songs 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos 
old, 

And  Love,  and  the  chained  Titan's  woe- 
ful doom, 

And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make 
the  earth 

One    brotherhood :     delightful   strains 
which  cheer 

Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 

To  silence  the  unenvying  niglitingales. 

SCENE   III.-— A    Pinnacle    op    Rock 
AMONQ  Mountains.    Asia  and  Pan- 

THEA. 

Panthea.    Hither  the  sound  has  borne 

us — ^to  the  realm 
Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  miehty  portal. 
Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm , 
Whence  the  oracular  vapor  is  hurled  up 
Which  lonely  men  drink   wandering  in 

their  youth. 
And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,   genius,  or 

joy, 

Tliat    maddening    wine  of  life,   whose 

dregs  they  drain 
To  deep  intoxication  ;  and  uplift. 
Like  Maenads  who  cry  loud,  Evoe  !  Evoe  ! 
The   voice   which    is   contagion  to  the 

world. 
Asia.    Fit  throne  for  such   a  power  ! 

Magnificent  I 
How  glorious  art  thou,  Earth  I     And  if 

thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still, 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should 

be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and 

thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth  :  Wonder- 
ful ! 
Look,  sister,   ere    the    vapor    dim    thy 

brain  : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky. 


With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver 

light. 
Some  Indian  vale.    Behold  it,  rolline  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,    midway, 

around, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming 

forests. 
Dim    twilight-lawns,    and    stream-illu- 
mined caves. 
And  wind-enchanted  shapes  of  wander- 
ing mist ; 
And  far  on  high  the  keen   sky-cleaving 

mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The    dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling 

spray. 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up. 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water- 
drops. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their   walls,  a 

howl 
Of  cataracts    from    their  tliaw-oloven 

ravines, 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous, 

vast, 
Awful  as  silence.      Hark  !    the  mshing 

snow  I 
The  sun-awakened    avalanche  !    whose 

mass. 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered 

there 
Flake  after    flake,    in    heaven-defying 

minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some 

great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains 

now. 
Panthea.     Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of 

mist  is  breaking 
In   crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet !     it 

rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  encliantment  of  the 

moon 
Round  foodless  men  wrecked   on  some 

oozy  isle. 
Asia.    The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are 

scattered  up ; 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwines 

my  hair  ; 
Its  billows   now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes  : 

my  brain 
Grows  dizzy  ;    I  see  thin  shapes  within 

the  mist. 
Panthea.  A  countenance  with  beckon- 
ing smiles :  there  burns 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks  ! 
Another  and  another :  hark  I  they  speak ! 
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Song  of  Spirits 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudjr  strife 
Of  D^ftth  and  of  Life ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down ! 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down  ! 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound, 
As  the  lightning  the  vapor. 
As  the  weak  moth  the  taper  ; 
I>eath,  despair ;  love,  sorrow  ; 
Time  both  ;  to-day,  to-morrow  ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  tlie  stone, 

Down,  down  ! 

Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down  I 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
Tlie  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 
Where  tliere  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 

Down,  down  I 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep, 

Down,  down  1 
Like  veiled  lightning  asleep. 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers. 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone, 

Down,  down ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee  ; 

Down,  down  I 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee  ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness. 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life*s  portal 
The  snake-like  Doom  coiled  underneath 
his  throne 

By  that  alone. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Cave  of 
Demoooroon.     Asia  and  Panthea. 

Panthea,    What  veiled  form  sits  on 

that  ebon  throne  ? 
Atia,    The  veil  has  fallen. 
I\int?iea,  I  see  a  mighty  darkness 


Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of 

gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian 

sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless ;  neither 

limb, 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit. 
Demogorgon,    Ask  what  thou  wouldst 

know. 
Asia,    What  canst  thou  tell  ? 
Demogorgon,  All  things  thou 

dar'st  demand. 
Asia,    Who  made  the  living  world  ? 
Demogorgon,  God. 

Asia,  Who  made  all 

That    it    contains?    thought,    passion, 

reason,  will, 
Imagination  ? 
Demogorgon,       God  :  Almighty  God. 
Asia,    Who  made  that  sense  which, 
when  the  winds  of  spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 
Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone. 
Fills  the  faint  eyes  with  falling  tears 

which  dim 
The  radiant  looks  of  unbe wailing  flowers, 
And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 
When  it  returns  no  more? 
Demogoiyon,  Merciful  God. 

Asia,    And  who  made  terror,  madness, 
crime,  remorse. 
Which  from  the  links  of  the  great  chain 

of  things. 
To  every  thought  within  the  mind  of 

man 
Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one 

reels 
Under    the    load    towards    the    pit   of 

death  ; 
Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to 

hate  ; 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer    to    drink 

than  blood  ; 
Pain,    whose    unheeded    and   familiar 

speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after 

day  ; 
And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell? 
Demogorgon,  He  reigns. 

Asia    Utter  his  name  :  a  world  pining 
in  pain 
Asks  but  his  name:  curses  shall  drag 
him  down. 
Demogorgon,    He  reigns. 
Asia.  I  feel,  I  know  it :  who? 

Demogorgon,  He  reigns. 

Asia,      Who  reigns?    There  was  the 
Heaven  and  Earth  at  first. 
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And  Light  and  Love ;  then  Saturn,  from 

whose  throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  sliadow  :  such  the 

state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his 

sway, 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living 

leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered 

them 
And  semivital  worms ;  but  he  refused 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge, 

power. 
The  skill  which  wields  the    elements, 

the  thought 
Which  pierces    this  dim  universe  like 

Ught, 
Self-Empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love  ; 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.    Then 

Prometheus 
Gave    wisdom,   which    is   strength,  to 

Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  alone,  **  Let  man  be 

free," 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide 

Heaven, 
To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law  ;  to 

be 
Omnipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign  ; 
And  Jove  now  reigned ;  for  on  the  race 

of  man 
First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then 

disease. 
Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen 

before, 
Fell ;    and    the    unseasonable     seasons 

drove 
With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 
Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain 

caves : 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants 

he  sent, 
And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,   which  levied  mutual 

war. 
So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legioned 

hoi)es 
Which    sleep    within    folded  .Elysian 

flowers. 
Nepenthe,    Moly,    Amaranth,    fadeless 

blooms, 
That  they   might  hide  with  thin  and 

rainbow  wings 
The  shape  of  Death  ;  and  Love  he  sent 

to  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human 

heart; 


And  he  tamed  fire    whioh,  like  some 

beast  of  prev. 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man  ;  and  tortured  to  his 

will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of 

power. 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  sabtlest 

forms 
Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the 

waves. 
He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created 

thought. 
Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; 
And  Scienc/e  struck  the  thrones  of  euth 

and  heaven. 
Which    shook,  but  fell  not ;    and  the 

harmonious  mind 
Poured  itself  forth  in  all-prophetio  song ; 
And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 
Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal 

care. 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet 

sound  ; 
And  human   hands  first  mimicked  and 

then  mocked. 
With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than 

its  own, 
Tlie    human    form,  till    marble  grew 

divine ; 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love 

men  see 
Reflected    in    their    race,   behold,  and 

perish. 
He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and 

springs, 
And  Disease  drank  and  slept.     Death 

grew  like  sleep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the   wide-wandering  stars  ;  and  how 

the  sun 
Changes  his   lair,  and   by   what  secret- 
spell 
The  |)alemoon  is  transformed,  when  hei — 

broad  eye 
Gazes  not  on  the  interlunarsea  : 
He  tiiught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  th< 

limbs, 
The    tempest-winged    chariots    of  tht 

Ocean, 
And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Citi 

then 
Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-lik^^ 

columns  flowed 
The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  aetl 

shone, 
And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  wa»i 

seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 
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Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he 

hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain :  but  wlio 

rains  down 
Evil,  the   immedicable  plague,   which, 

while 
ICan  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  God 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him 

on 
The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of 

earth, 
Tlie  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  ? 
Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  frown  shook 

heaven,  ay  when 
His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 
Cursed   him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave. 

Declare 
Who  is  his  master  ?    Is  he  too  a  slave  ? 
Demogoraon,     All  spirits  are  enslaved 

which  serve  things  evil : 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 
Asia.     Whom  called*st  thou  God  ? 
Demogorgon.  I  spoke  but  as  ye 

speak, 

For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things. 

Asia,     Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  ? 

Demogorgon,  If  the  abysm 

Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets.  .  .  But  a 

voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless  ; 
For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world  ?    What  to  bid 

speak 
Kate,    Time.    Occasion,     Chance,    and 

Change  ?    To  these 
AM  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 
Aiia,    So  much  I  asked  before,  and 

my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given  ;  and  of 

such  truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
^'Je  more  demand  ;  and  do  thou  answer 

me 
-^8  mine  own  soul  would   answer,  did  it 

know 
*«at    which  I  ask.     Prometheus  shall 
.  arise 

*«^nceforth   the  sun  of  tliij 
^         world  : 
^••en  shall  the  destined    hour  arrive? 
^^nogorgon.  Behold ! 

^sia.    The    rocks     are    cloven,    and 
J  through  the  purple  night 

®^e  cars    drawn   by  rainbow-winged 
Y».-       Steeds 

^**ich  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each 
.  there  stands 

^  ^•ild-eyed    charioteer    urging    their 
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Some  look    behind,  as  fiends   pursued 

them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen 

stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth, 

and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own 

speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before. 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it. 

Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  thej 

all 
Sweep  onward. 
Demogorgon,    These  are  the  immortal 

Humrs, 
Of    whom    thou    didst    demand.    One 

waits  for  thee. 
Asia.    A  spirit  with  a  dreadful  coun- 
tenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy 

gulf. 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  charioteer. 
Who  art  thou  ?    Whither  wouldst  thou 

bear  me  ?    Speak  ! 
Spirit,    I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect :  ere  yon 

planet 
Has  set,   the  darkness   which  ascends 

with  me 
Shall  wrap  in    lasting  night  heaven's 

kingless  throne. 
Asia.     What  meanest  thou  ? 
Panthea,  Tliat    terrible    shadow 

floats 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid 

smoke 
Of  earthquake -ruined  cities  o'er  the  sea. 
1^1 !  it  ascends  the  car  ;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrifled :  watch  its  path    among    the 

stars 
BIa(*kening  the  night  I 
Asia,  Thus  I  am  answered ; 

strange  I 
Panthea,    See,  near  the  verge,  another 

chariot  stays ; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculp- 
tured rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery  ;  the  young 

spirit 
That  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of 

hope  ; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  as 

lijrht 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  lamp- 
less  air. 

Spirit 
My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightniog, 
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They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream. 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightning 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam ; 

Ther  have  strength  for  their  swiftness 
I  deem, 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire ;  and  their  speed  makes  night 
kindle ; 
I  fear :  tliey  outstrip  the  Typhoon  ; 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labors  at  noon  : 

Then  ascend  with  me,daughter  of  Ocean. 

SCENE  v.— The  Car  pauses  within 
A  Cloud  on  the  Top  op  a  Snowy 
Mountain.  Asia,  Panthea,  mid  the 
Spirit  of  the  Hour. 

Spirit 

On  the  brink   of   the   night   and   the 
morning 
My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire  ; 
But  the  Earth  has  just  whispered  a  warn- 
ing 
That  their  flight  must  be  swifter  tlian 

fire  : 
They    shall  drink  the   hot  speed  of 

desire  ! 
Asia.  Thou  breathest  on  their  nostrils, 
but  my  breath 
Would  give  them  swifter  speed. 
Spirit,  Alas  I  it  could  not. 

Panthea,    Oh  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell 
whence  is  the  light 
Which   fills   the  cloud?  the  sun  is  yet 
imrisen. 
Spirit.    The  sun   will  rise  not  until 
noon.     Apollo 
Is  held  in   heaven  by  wonder ;  and  the 

light 

Which  nils  this  vapor,  as  the  aerial  hue 

Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water, 

Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 

Panttiea.       "  Yes,  I  feel — 

Asia.    What  is  it  with  thee,  sister  ? 

Thou  art  pale. 
Panthea.     How  thou  art  changed  !  I 
dare  not  look  on  thee  ; 
I  feel  but  see  thee  not.     I  scarce  endure 
The  radiance  of  thy  beauty.    Some  good 

change 
Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer 
Thy  presence  thus  unveiled.  The  Ne- 
reids tell 
That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 
Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst 
stand 


Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 
Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea. 
Among  the  ^gean  isles,  and  by  the 

shores 
Which  bear  thy  name ;  love,  like  the 

atmosphere 
Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world. 
Burst  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth 

and  heaven 
And  the  deep  ocean  and  the   sunless 

caves 
And  all  that  dwells  within  them  ;  till 

grief  cast 
Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from    which  it 

came : 
Such  art  thou  now ;  nor  is  it  I  alone. 
Thy  sister,  thy  companion,   thine  own 

chosen  one. 
But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy 

sympathy. 
Hearest  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which 

speak  the  love 
Of  all  articulate  beings  ?    Feelest  tbou 

not 
The  inanimate  winds  enamored  of  thee? 

List  I     (Music.) 
Asia.    Thy  words  are  sweeter  than 

aught  else  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are :  yet  all  love  is 

sweet, 
Given  or  returned.    Common  as  light 

is  love. 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining 

air. 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God : 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate. 
As  I  am  now  ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings. 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 
Panthea.  List !  Spirits  speak. 

Voice  in  the  Air  Singing 

Life  of  Life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 
With  their  love  the  breath  between 
them  ; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 
Make  the  cold  air  fire ;  then  screen 
them 
In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  masses. 

Child  of  Light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 
Thro*  the  vest   which  seems  to  hide 
them  ; 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
Thro'  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them ; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoever  thou  shinest. 
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Fair  are  others  ;  none  beholds  thee, 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 
From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 

Lamp  of  Elarth  I  wherever  thou  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  bright- 
ness. 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing  I 

Asia 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Whioh,  like  a  sleeping   swan,  doth 
float 
Upon    the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet 
sinking ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Bemde  a  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are 
ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  ^radise  of  wildernesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 
Borne   to    tlie    ocean,    I    float    down, 

around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading 
sound : 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy 
heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away»  afar. 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star. 
But,  by  the  instinct  of   sweet   music 
driven  ; 
Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 
Vr  here  never  mortal  pinnace  glided, 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided : 
Realms  where  the  air  we    breathe   is 

love, 
Whioh  in  the  winds  and  on  the  waves 

doth  move, 
Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we 
feel  above. 

We  have  pass*d  Age's  icy  caves. 
And    Manhood's    dark    and    tossing 
waves, 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to 
betray  : 
ai 


Beyond  the  glassy  gulfs  we  flee 
Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner 
day: 
A  pamdise  of  vaulted  bowers. 
Lit  by  downward-gazing  flowers, 
And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 
Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  shaijes  too  brieht  to  see. 
Ana    rest,   having    beheld ;  somewhat 

like  thee : 
Which  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  chant 
melodiously ! 

ACT  III 

SCENE  I.— Heaven.  Jupiter  on 
his  Throne  ;  Thetis  and  the  other 
Deities  assembled, 

Jupiter,    Ye  congregated  powers  of 

heaven,  who  share 
The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye 

serve, 
Rejoice  !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 
All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me  ;  alone 
The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire. 
Yet  burns  towards  heaven  with  fierce 

reproach,  and  doubt. 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prater. 
Hurling  up  insurrection,   which  might 

make 
Our   antique  empire  insecure,    though 

built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear  ; 
And .  tho'  my  curses  thro'  the  pendulous 

air, 
Like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake 

by  flake, 
And  cling  to  it ;  tho*  under  my  wrath's 

nignt 
It  climbs  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step. 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice   wounds  unsan- 

dalled  feet, 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall : 
Even  now  have  I  begotten   a   strange 

wonder, 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
Who  waits  but  till   the    destined  hour 

arrive. 
Bearing    from    Demogorgon's     vacant 

throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed     that   awful   spirit  un- 

l)eheld. 
To  redescend,  and  tram  pie  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idsean  Gany* 
mede. 
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And  let  it  fill  the  Daedal  oups  like  fire. 
And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine 
Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise. 
As  dew  from  earth  under  the    twilight 

stars : 
Drink  I  be  the  nectar  circling  thro*  your 

veins 
The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-livinj^  Oods, 
Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 
Like  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me.  veilM  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with 

me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity  I 
When    thou   didst   cry,    **  Insufferable 

night  I 
Qod  !  Spare  me  !  I  sustain  not  the  quick 

flames. 
The  penetrating  presence  ;  all  my  being. 
Like  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did 

thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved. 
Sinking  thro'  its  foundations : "  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a 

third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied 

now, 
Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  unbe- 

held, 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Oriding  the  winds?)  from  Demogorgon*s 

throne. 
Victory  !  victory  !    Feel'st  thou  not,   O 

world. 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thunder- 
ing up 
Olympus  ? 

[The    Car    of    the    Hour    arrives. 

Demogoroon  descejuis,  and  moves 

totvards  the  Tliroiie  of  Jupiter. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ? 

Speak ! 
Demogorgon.      Eternity.     Demand  no 
diror  name. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
I  am  thy  child,  as    thou    wert  Saturn's 

child ; 
Mightier  than  thee  :  and  we  must  dwell 

together 
Henceforth  in  darkness.     Lift  thy  light- 
nings not. 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain. 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee  : 
Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  de.stiny 
Of  trodden  worms  to    writhe    till    they 

are  dead. 
Put  forth  thy  might. 


Jupiter.  Detested  prodigy ! 

Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian 

prisons 
I  trample  thee  !  thou  lingerest  ? 

Mercy  I  mercy  I 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite !    Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy 

my  judge. 
Even   where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my 

long  revenge. 
On  Caucasus  I  he  would  not  doom  me 

thus. 
Grentle,  and  just,  and  dreadlees,  is  he 

not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  ?    What  then 

art  thou  ? 
No  refuge  !  no  appeal  I 

Sink  with  me  then. 
We  too  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of 

ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless 

void 
Tills  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  conquei*or  and  the  conquered,  and 

the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai  i  Ai ! 
The  elements  obey  me  not.    I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And.  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  I     Ai,  Ai ! 

S('ENE  II.— The  Mouth  op  a  great 
KivER  IN  THE  Island  Atlantis.  Oceax 
1.S'  discovered  reclining  near  the  Shore; 
Apolix)  stands  beside  him. 

Ocean.     He  fell,  thou  sayest.  beneath 

his  coniiueror's  frown  ? 
Apollo.    Aye,  when    the    strife    was 
ended  which  made  dim 
Tlie  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars. 
The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 
With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick 

ragged  skirts 
Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell : 
Like  the  last  glare  C)f  day's  red  agonv. 
Which,    from   a  rent  among   the  fiery 

clouds. 
Burns  far  along  the  tempest- wrinkled 
deep. 
Ocean.     He  sunk  to  the  abyss?  To  the 

dark  void  ? 
Apollo.     An  eagle  so  caught  in  some 
bursting  cloud 
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Dn  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffled  winss 
Gn tangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his 

eyes 
Which   gazed  on  the  undazzling  sun, 

now  blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  pon- 
derous hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling    form,  which 

sinks  at  length 
Prone,  and  the  atrial  ice  clings  over  it. 
Chean,      Henceforth     the     fields   of 

Heaven-reflecting  sea 
Which  are  my  realm,  will  heave,  un- 
stained with  blood. 
Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains 

of  corn 
Swayed  by  the  summer  air ;  my  streams 

will  flow 
Round    many-peopled    continents,  and 

round 
Fortunate  isles ;  and  from  their  glassy 

thrones 
Blue  Proteus  and    )iis  humid  nymphs 

shall  mark 
The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of   the  light- laden 

moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's 

crest. 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing 

sea; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blood 

and  groans, 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  slavery  and  command  I   but  by  the 

light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating 

odors, 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle 

voices. 
And  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 
Apollo.    And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the 

deeds  which  make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide ;  but  list,  I 

hear 
The  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young 

Spirit 
That  sits  i'  the  morning  star. 

Ocean.  Thou  must  away ; 

Thy  steeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when 

farewell : 
The  loud  deep  calls  me  home  even  now 

to  feed  it 
With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald 

urns 
Which  stand  for  ever  full  beside  my 

throne. 
Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea. 


Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind- 
likf!  stream, 

Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  their  stream- 
ing liair 

With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower 
crowns, 

Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's 
joy.      [A  sound  of  vxives  is  heard. 

It  is  the  un pastured  sea  hungering  for 
calm. 

Peace,    monster;    I  come    now.    Fare- 
well. 
Apollo.  Farewell. 

SCENE  III. — Caucasus.  Prombthkus» 
Hercules,  Ionk,  the  Earth,  Spir- 
its, Asia,  and  Panthea,  borne 
in  the  Car  tvith  the  Spirit  op  the 
Hour.  Hercules  unbinds  Prome- 
theus, who  descends. 

Hercules.    Most       glorious       among 

spirits,  thus  doth  strangth 
To  wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suflering 

love, 
And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  ani- 
mate. 
Minister  like  a  slave. 

Prometheus.  Thy  gentle  words 

Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long 

desired 
And  long  delayed. 

Asia,  tliou  light  of  life, 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheltl :  and  ye, 
Fair    sister    nymphs,    who    made  long 

years  of  pain 
Sweet  to  remember,  thro'  your  love  and 

care  : 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.    There  is 

a  cave, 
All    overgrown    with  trailing   odorous 

plants, 
Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves 

and  flowers, 
And  paved  with  veined  emerald,  and  a 

fountain 
Leaps  in  the  midst  with  an  awakening 

sound. 
From  its  curved    roof  the  mountain's 

frozen  tears 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond 

spires, 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubt- 
ful light : 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever- moving  air. 
Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree, 

and  birds. 
And    bees ;  and  all  around  are  mossy 

seats, 
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And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with 

long  soft  ^rass  ; 
A  simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our 

own ; 
Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and 

chanee, 
As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows,  ourselves 

unchanged. 
What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  ? 
And  if  ye  sigh,  then  I  will  smile ;  and 

thou, 
lone,    shalt    chant    fragments   of   sea- 
music. 
Until  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 
The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were 

sweet  to  shed. 
We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and 

beams 
Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim, 

and  make 
Strange  combinations  out  of  common 

things, 
Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  inno< 

cence; 
And  we  will    search,   with  looks  and 

words  of  love. 
For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than 

the  last. 
Our  unexhausted  spirits  ;  and  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  skill  of   the  enamored 

wind. 
Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new. 
From  difference    sweet   where  discord 

cannot  be ; 
And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed 

winds, 
Which    meet    from  all    the  points  of 

lieaven,  as  bees 
From  every  flower  aerial  Enna  feeds, 
At  their  known  island-homes  in  Hiniera, 
Tlie  echoes  of  the  human   world,  wliich 

tell 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  un- 
heard. 
And  dove-eyed   pity's  murmured  pain, 

and  music, 
Itself  the  eclio  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempers  or  improves    man's  life, 

now  free  ; 
And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first, 
Tlien     radiant,  as    the    miml,    arising 

bright 
From    the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence 

the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  cast 

on  them 
The  gathered  rays  wliich  are  reality. 
Shall  visit  us.  tlie  progeny  immortal 
Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy,    | 


And  arts,  tho'  un imagined,  yet  to  be. 
The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows 

these 
Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  niediatont 
Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  u> 
Given  and  returned ;  swift  shapes  and 

sounds,  which  grow 
More  fair  and  soft  as  man  Rrows  wise 

and  kind. 
And,  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall: 
Such    virtue    has  the    cave  and  place 

around. 
[Turning  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hornr, 
For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil  remains. 

lone. 
Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Pro- 
teus old 
Made    Asia's    nuptial    boon,   breathing 

within  it 
A  voice  to  be  accomplished,  and  which 

thou 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow 

rock. 
lone.    Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more 

loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic 

shell ; 
See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver 
Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light : 
Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleeping 

there  ? 
Spirit.    It  seems  in  1  ruth  the  fairest 

shell  of  Ocean  : 
Its  sounds  must  be  at  once  both  sweet 

and  strange. 
Prometheus.     Go,     borne      over     the 

cities  of  mankind 
On   whirhvind-footed    coursers  :    once 

again 
Outsix?ed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world - 
And  as  thy  cliariot  cleaves  the  kindling 

air. 
Thou  breatlie  into  the  many-folded  shell- 
Looseniiif^  its  miglity  music  ;  it  shall  b*' 
As  thunder  mingled  with  clear  echoe:»    - 

then 
Returu  ;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  beside  ot** 

cave. 
And  thou.  O,  Motlier  Karth  ! — 

The  Earth.  1  hear,  I  feel ; 

Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  run^ 

down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves  ;  'tis  life,  'tis 

xVnd  through  my  withered,  old  and  \cy 

frame 
The  warmth  of  an  inmiortal  vouth  shoots 

down 
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Hence  fort  i  I  the  mil  ny  oKildreii 
my    fustuiiuiig   aiiris ;    all 


FoM«I 

A-ntl  creeping  fomis,  und  iiiseota  ruiu- 

iKiw-wingBd, 
A.iil1    birds,  and    beasts,  and  fisb,  and 

Imman  .il  tapes. 
^Vl■ioh  drew  diseaae  and  pain  Troin   my 

wan  bosom. 
Dru-iuinK   Ibe  poison   of    despair,   aliiill 

take 
An<|  interchange  sweet  nittrimeiit ;  to  nie 
Sliixl)  tliey  become  like  sister  antelo|>L'B 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  swift 

Nurss^  among  lilies  near  a  brimming 

stream. 
Tlie  di^w-tuistsof  mv  sunless  sleep  sb nil 

flout 

Under  the  stars  like  balm  i  nigbt-folded 

flowers 
Shall  suck   unwitliering  bues   in  tlieir 

repose  r 
"Oj   men   and   boasts  in  happy  dreams 
„  siiall  gatVitr 

^trangtb  for  the  coining  day,  and  all  its 

jo.'' : 
And  death  shall  be  tlie  last  embrace  of 

W^O  lakes  tlie  life  she  gave,  even  as  a 

motlier 
**>liling  her  child,  says,  "  Lease  me  not 

again." 
■4aia.    Ob,  mother  !  wherefore  speak 

the  name  of  death  '! 
*^**o&   they    to    love,    and    move,    and 

broatbe,  and  B])ettb, 

(ivail    not    to 
~        reply : 
'QOo  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is 

Bat  to  itie  uucoRimunicating  dead, 
"^th  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live 
_,         call  life  : 
Tlioy  gl^p.  and  it   is  lifted  :  and  mean- 

l^.'nili)  variety  tlie  seasons  mild 

"'til     rainbow -skirted     showei's,     and 

odorous  winds. 
AntJ    lonjt   blue   meteors   cleansing   the 

dull  night. 
*nd  Ihn  life-kindling  sliattB  of  the  keen 

win's 
*i'-pieroing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled 

Ot  Uie  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence 
mild, 


Shall  clothe  tlie  forests  and  the  IleHs, 

ay,  even 
The  crag-built  desei*tB  ot  the  barren  deep. 
With  ever-living  k>aves.  and  fruits,  and 

flowers. 
And  thou  I  There  is  a  cavern  where  my 

Waa  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy 

Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  who  did 

inhale  it 
Berime   Iliad   too,  and   built  a   temple 

there. 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  Iur«l 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war, 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept 

with  thee  ; 
WIticb  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall 

weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  light  and  criniBoii  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocka  and  wixmIb 

around ; 
It  feeds  the  (juick,growth  of  the  Serpent 


blot     _ 
Wliich  star  the  winds  with  points  ot 

colored  light, 
As  tbfiy  rain   tnro'  them,   anil    bright 

golden  globes 
Of  fruit,   suspended  in  their  own  green 

And  thro'  their  veined  leaves  and  amber 

stems 
The    flowers   whose   jmrple  and   tratis- 

lucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  atrial  dew, 
Tlie   drink    of    spirits  :    and    it    oirclea 

Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday 

Inspiring  calm  and  hapjiy  thoughts,  like 

Nowth'JuaVt  thus  restored.     This  on ve 

is  thine. 
Arise  t     Appear  ! 

[A  Spirit  ri/^n  in  the  likeiiesn  o/ 
a  iringtd  eliitd. 

This  is  my  torcb-beurer  ; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with 

gazing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew 
With    love,    which    Is   as    flre,  sweet 

daughter  mine, 
Por  such  is  that  within  thine  own.   Run, 

wavward. 
And  guiite  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
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Of  Baoohio  Nysa,  Hsenad-haunted  moun- 
tain, 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers. 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy 

lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying. 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves, 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above. 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  archi- 
trave. 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wrought 
And  populous  most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxitelean  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles 
Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  name,  Prometheus ;  there  the  emu- 
lous youths 
Bore  to  thy  honor  thro'  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which    was  thine  emblem ; 

even  as  those 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of 

hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  far  goal  of  Time.     Depart,  fare- 
well. 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 

SCENE  IV.  A  Forest.  In  the  Back- 
ground A  Cave,  Prometheus,  Asia, 
Panthea,  Ione,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
EIarth. 

lone.    Sister,  it  is  not  earthly  :  how  it 
glides 

Under  the  leaves  !  how  on  its  liead  there 
burns 

A  light,   like  a  green   star,   whose  em- 
erald beams 

Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair !  how,  as 
it  moves. 

The  splendor  drops  in  flakes  upon  the 
grass  ! 

Knowest  thou  it  ? 
Panthea.      It  is  the  delicate  spirit 

That  guides  the    eartli    thro'    heaven. 
From  afar 

The  populous    constellations    call    that 
light 

The  loveliest  of  the  planets ;  and  some- 
times 

It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea. 

Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud, 

Or  walks  thro'  fields  or  cities  while  men 
sleep. 

Or  o*er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the 
rivers, 


Or  thro*  the  green  waste  wildemen.  as 

now. 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.     Before  Jove 

reigned 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Elach  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid 

light 
Out  of  ner  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it 

thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  conflience,  and  told 

her 
All  it  had  known  or  seen,   for  it  saw 

much. 
Yet  idly  reasoned    what  it  saw ;  and 

called  her — 
For  whence  it  sprung  it  knew  not,  oor 

dol— 
Mother,  dear  mother. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  (running  to 

Asia),    Mother,  dearest  mother ; 
May  I  then  talk   with   thee  as  I  was 

wont? 
May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft 

arms. 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of 

joy? 
May  I  then  play  beside  thee  the  long 

noons. 
When  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent 

air? 
Asia.    I  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and 

henceforth 
Can   cherish   thee    unenvied  :  speak.  I 

pray  : 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,   now  de 

lights. 
Spirit  of  the  Earth.    Mother,  I  am 

grown  wiser,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be   wise   like  thee,  within  this 

day  ; 
And  happier  too  ;  happier  and  wiser  botn- 
Thou  knowest  that  toads,  and  snakes. 

and  loathly  worms, 
And   venomous  and    malicious  beasts. 

and  ])oiighs 
That  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  wer^ 

ever 
An  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  greeo 

world  : 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  huraftD- 

kiiul, 
Hard-featured  men,  or  with  proud,  angrf 

looks. 
Or  cold,  staid  gait,   or  false  and  hollow 

smiles. 
Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self -loved  ignorance, 
Or  other  such  foul  masks,   with   which 

ill  thoughts 


<TUo'  fair.  e% 


Tieing  whom  we  ttpirita 
oo,  ugliest  of  ail  things 
m  in  a  world  where  thou 
free   and   sinuere 


"^Wl»en  KooJ  ami  ki 

like  Miee). 
"Vrten  false  111-  frowning  maJe  me  sick 

•^i>  paan  llitim,  tiiu'  tliey  slept,  and  I  un- 

^^Well,  inv  path  l&tel;  lay   thro'   a   great 
^E^     City 

^^H^h)  tbe  woody  hills  surrounding  it : 
^^Hjlsiitinel  wa«  sleeping  at  the  gate : 
^^Bvtied  there  was  lieard  a  sound,  so   loud 
^^^         it  shook 

^Phe  towers  amid   the    moonlight,  ytit 

^*han  onv  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of 

.A.  long,  loDg  sound,  hs  it  would  never 


I^^kiug  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  wl)ne 

yet 
^Je  mnsio  pealed   along.     I  hid   myfielf 
Wiiliin  a  founlnin  in  tlie  publie  sqiiait. 
Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  mimn 
^*»sii  ill  a  wave  under  green  leave."  ;  and 


'*nnned 


otlll 


r,  and  fading 


"*Ui  the  winds  that  scattered  them  ;  and 

"»^ta  wliom  they  jwis-ied  seemed  mild 
.  and  lovelv  forms 

'^"«r  soTne  foul  disguise  had  falUm,  and 
to.        ''" 

^  *re  somewhat  changed,  and  after  brief 
-  surprise 

sy*"!  greetings  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
^*"»l  to   their  sleep   again  :  and   wli«n 
the  dawn 

.  ¥muld'st  thoa  think  tliat  toads, 
•nd  snakes,  and  efts, 

be  beautiful  ?  yet  so  they  were, 
that  with  little  change  of  sliapi'  or 


K^ffa  thedi 

^KT  ^   and  SI 

■■^d  «-«r  b. 

■^Sid  that  w 

A..  _.'"'«'^ 


A"  Udiig«  had  put  their  etil 
i  ^^nriot  tell  m^  joy.  when  - 


»off; 


'Pon  a    drooping    bough    with    uiglit' 
thade  iwiniid, 


I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  elingingdown- 

And     thinning    one    bright    bunch    of 

amlMr  berries. 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  tbe  deep 


So,  with  my  thoughts  fullof  thesehappy 

changes, 
W«  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of 

Asia.     And   never  will   we   part,  till 

thy  chaste  sister 
Wlio  guides  tlie  froieii  and  incoQBtnnt 

Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  e<iual 

Irghl 
Till  herlieart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April 

And  love  thee. 
Spirit  of  (he  Earth.  What :  aa 

Asia  loves  Prometheus  r 
Asi'i,     I'eaoe,  wanton,  thou  art  yet 
not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gaeing  on  each  other's  eyes 
T'l  multiply  yoilr  lovely  solves,  and  All 
WiMi  sphered  fires  the  interlumir  sir  ? 
Spirit   of    the   Earth.     Nay,   mother, 
while  my   sisl«r   trims   her  lamp 
Til  hard  I  shoiilil  go  darkling. 
Amu.  Listen ;  look  I 

Thf  SpuuT  OPTHR  HooE  mlert. 
Prometliens.     We  feel  whiit  thou  hast 

heard  and  seen;  yet  3[MHLk. 

Spirit  of  the  Hour.     Soon  as  the  sound 

had  ceased  whose  thunder  filled 

TlieabyBseBi)f  thesky  and  the  wide  earth. 

There   was    a  change :  the   impalpable 

thin  air 
And  the  all-Girohng  sunlight  were  tmns- 

formed. 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Hnd    folded   itself  round    the   spherM 

My  vision  then  grew  clear,  and  I  ouuld 

Into  the  masteries  of  the  universe; 

Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down  ; 

Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  lan- 
guid plumes. 

My  coursers  sought  their  hirlhpUce  in 
the  sun, 

Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt 
from  toil 

P&qturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire  ; 

And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand 

A   temple,  gazed  upoii  by  Phidiiin  forms 
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Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and 

me, 
And  you  fair  nymphs  looking  the  love 

we  feel, — 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne, — 
Beneath   a  dome    fretted  with   graven 

flowers, 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent 

stone. 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake 
The  likeness  of  those  winged  steeds  will 

mock 
The  flight  from  which  they  flnd  repose. 

Alas, 
Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial 

tongue 
When    all    remains    untold   which    ye 

would  hear  ? 
As  I  have  said  I  floated  to  the  earth  : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be  ;  I  wander- 
ing went 
Among    the  haunts  and  dwellings   of 

mankind, 
And  flrst  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  within 
Expressed  in  outward  things ;  but  soon 

I  looked. 
And  behold,  thrones  were  kingless,  and 

men  walked 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do. 
None  fawned,    none    trampled ;    hate, 

disdain,  or  fear, 
Self-love  or    self-cont«rapt,   on   human 

brows. 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o'er  the  gate  of 

hell, 
**  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  ;  " 
None   frowned,     none  trembled,     none 

with  eager  fear 
Gazed  on  another's  eve  of  cold  command, 
Until  the  subject  of  the  tyrant's  will 
Became,   worse  fate,   the  abject  of  his 

own. 
Which  spurred  him,  like   an  outsj>ent 

horse,  to  death. 
None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-ent^ing- 

ling  lines 
Wliich    smiled  tlie  lie  liis   tongue   dis- 
dained to  speak ; 
None,   with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his 

own  lieart 
The  sparks  of  love  and  hoj>e  till  there 

remained 
Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self -consumed. 
And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among 

men. 
Infecting  all  with  his  own  liideous  ill ; 


None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold, 

hollow  talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yet  it 

breathes. 
Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 
With  such  a  self-mistrust    as   has  no 

name. 
And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and 

kind 
As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh 

light  and  dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  passed  ;  gentle  radi- 
ant forms. 
From  custom's  evil  taint   exempt  and 

pure ; 
Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could 

not  think. 
Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to 

feel. 
And  changed  to  all  which  once  they 

dared  not  be. 
Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ; 

nor  pride. 
Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,- nor  ill  shame. 
The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treaswed 

gall. 
Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe, 

love. 

Thrones,    altars,    judgment-seats,    and 

prisons,  wherein. 
And   beside  which,   by  wretched  men 

were  borne 
Sceptres,   tiaras,    swords,    and    chains, 

and  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignor- 
ance. 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric 

shai>es. 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remembered 

fame, 
Which,   from   their  unworn     obelisks, 

look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those   who   were   their  conquerors : 

mouldering  round 
Tliose  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and 

priests, 
A   dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as 

wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment :  even  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity. 
Amid    the    dwellings    of    the     peopled 

earth, 
Stand,  not  overthrown,  but  unregarded 

now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  god 

and  n>an, 
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Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a 

form, 
Strange,    savage,     ghastly,    dark   and 

execrable,  f 

Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world  ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken, 

served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long 

hope,  and  love 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  garland- 
less, 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming 

tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which 

fear  was  hate. 
Frown,     mouldering     fast,    o*er     their 

abandoned  shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were, 

called  life. 
Which  mimicked,  as  with  colors  idly 

spread, 
All   men  believed  and  hoped,  is    torn 

aside ; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man 

remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but 

man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nation- 
less. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the 

king 
Over    himself ;  just,  gentle,    wise  :  but 

man 
Passionless ;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or 

pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suffered 

them. 
Nor  yet  exempt,  tho*  ruling  them  like 

slaves. 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  over- 
soar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

ACT  IV 

Scene,  a  Pabt  op  the  Forest  near  the 
Cave  of  Prometheus.  Panthea 
and  Ions  are  sleeping :  they  awaken 
graduaUy  dunng  the  first  Song. 

Voice  of  unseen  Spirits 

The  pale  stars  are  gone  I 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  sliepherd, 
To  their  folds  them  compelling, 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 
Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and 
they  flee 


Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 

As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 

But  where  are  ye  ? 

A  Train  of  dark  Forms  and  Shadows 
passes  by  confusedly,  singing. 

Here,  oh,  here : 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancelled  year ! 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be, 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh,  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew  I 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of 
Hours  I 

Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

As  shades  are  chased. 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  heaven's  blue 
waste. 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day, 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony ! 

lone 
What  dark  forms  were  they  ? 

Panthea 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  grav. 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  coul^ 
foil. 

lone 

Have  they  past  ? 

Panthea 

They  have  past ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast. 
While  *tis  said,  they  are  fled  : 

lone 
Whither,  oh,  whither? 

Panthea 

To  the  dark,  to  the  past,  to  the  dead. 

Voice  of  utiseen  Spirits 

Bright  clouds  float  in  heaven. 
Dew-stars  gleam  on  eartli, 
Waves  assemble  on  ocean. 
They  are  gathered  and  driven 
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By  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of 
glee! 
They  shake  with  emotion, 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

The  pine  boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  witli  new  gladness. 
The  billows  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  flinging, 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and 
from  sea ; 
The  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  gladness. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

lone.    What  charioteers  are  these  ? 
Panthea,  Where  are  their 

chariots  ? 

Semichorus  of  Hours 

The  voice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of 
Eai-th 
Have  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain 
of  sleep 
Which  covered  our  being  and  darkened 
our  birth 
In  the  deep. 

A  Voice 

In  the  deep  ? 

Semichorus  II 

Oh,  below  the  deep. 

Semichorus  I 

An  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 

Ci*adled  in  visions  of  hate  and  care, 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother 

slept. 
Found  the  trutli — 

Semichorus  II 
Worse  than  his  visions  were  ! 

Sem  f chorus  I 

We  liave  lieard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep : 
We  have  known  the  voice  of  Love  in 

dreams. 
We   liave  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and 

leap — 

Settiichorus  II 

As  the   billows  leap  in  the  morning 
beams  ! 

Chorus 

Weave   the   dance   on  the   floor  of  the 
breeze. 
Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light, 


Enchant  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees. 
To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of 
night. 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 
Which  chased  the  day  like  a  bleeding 
deer, 
And  it  limped  and  stumbled  with  roaaj 
wounds 
Through    the   nightly    dells    of  the 
desert  year. 

But  now,  oh  weave  the  mystic  measure 

Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of 

light, 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might 

and  pleasure. 

Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite. 

A  Voice 

Unite! 
Panthea.    See,  where   the  Spirits  of 
the  human  mind 
Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veilSi 

approach. 

Chorus  of  SpiriU 

We  join  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  the  song, 
By  the   whirlwind  of    gladness  borne 
along ; 

As  the  flying-flsh  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep. 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half  asleep. 

Cliorus  of  Hours 

Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet. 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your 

feet. 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  es 

thought. 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled 

not? 

Chorus  of  Spirits 

We  come  from  tlie  mind 

Of  human  kind 
Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscene. 
and  blind. 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion ; 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss. 
Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces  : 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit    watching    your    dance,    ye  happT 
Hours  ! 


J 


From  the  liiin 
Whore   lovers   witch   ye   bj   yow   loose 


From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  e»r  and  eye. 
Roofed  over  Si:illpture  unil  Poesy  [ 

From  the  murm II rings 

Of  the  unsenled  springs 
VVliere  Science  bedews  liis  Dtedal  wings. 

Teats  after  years. 
Through  blood,  and  tears. 
Ajtd  B  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  liopes, 
and  fears  ; 
AVe  waded  and  flevr. 
And  the  islets  wen;  fnw 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  hap- 
pijiewi  grew. 

Oiir  feet  now.  every  palni. 
Are  SHiidalleil  with  calm, 
Aaid  ihedewtif  our  winjw  is  a   rain   of 

And,  I «y and  our  eyes. 


Ttie 


'^'liich  makes  all  it  gUMw  on  Paradise. 
Choriit  of  Siiirifii  mid  Hoars 
Then  weave   the   web  of  the   mystic 


'^'X>tn  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends 
of  ths  t!>artli. 
Come.  Hwift  Spirits  of  might   and   of 
^         pleasure, 

'■U  lh«  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth, 
A«  the  waves  of  a  thousand  striiums 

msh  by 
To  MI  ocean  of  splendor  and  liarmouy  I 

Chonu  of  SpiriU 

Our  spoil  is  won, 
r^  Our  task  is  done. 
"^   are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around. 
—  Or  within  the  bound 
"**ich  clips   the   world    with   darkness 

"We'll  pass  the  eyes 
Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonise ; 
Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 


From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
Shall  flee,  like   mist   from   a   tempest's 

And  E^tth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  tlie  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  di'iveB  round  the  stars  in  their 
flerv  flight : 

And  Loi-e.  Thought,  and  Breath, 

Tlie  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  be- 

And  our  singing  shall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  Aeld 
A  world  for   the   Spirit   of   Wisdom  to 

We  will  take  our  plan 
From  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  work  sliull  be  called  the  Pro- 
methean. 

Chortm  of  Hours 

Break  the  ilance,  and  scatter  the  song ; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain, 

Semielioru,a  I 
We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along  I 

Semichonu  JT 
Us  the  enchanlmentA  of  earth  retain : 

Semichorur  T 


And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could 

never  be. 

Seinichoma  It 
Solemn, and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading  the   Day  and  outspeeding  the 

Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a,  world  of  perfect 

light.  *^ 

Simiieliorua  I 

Wewhirl,  singing  loud,  roundthegather- 

ing  sphere. 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the 

clouds  appear 
From  its  chaos   made  calm  by  lore,  not 

Seviirhai^i*  TI 
We  encircle  theocean  and  mountains  of 

eartli. 
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Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

Chorus  of  Hours  and  Spirits 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song, 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain, 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
In  leashes,  like    starbeams,    soft    yet 
strone, 
The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love*s 
sweet  rain. 

PanViea,    Ha !  they  are  gone  ! 
lone.  Yet  feel  you  no  delight 

From  the  past  sweetness  ? 

Ptinthea,  As  the  bare  ^een  hill 

When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny 

water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky ! 

lone.  Even  whilst  we  speak 

New  notes  arise.    What  is  that  awful 

sound? 
Panthea.    *  Tis  the  deep  music  of  the 

rolling  world 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved 

air, 
^olian  modulations. 

lone.  Listen  too. 

How  every  pause  is  filled  with  under 

notes, 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen,  awakening  tones, 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within 

the  soul, 
As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal 

air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 
Panthea.     But  see  where  tlirougli  two 

openings  in  the  forest 
Which    hanging    branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet. 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-inwoven. 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like 

sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet 

in  smiles. 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle 
Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad 

thoughts ; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float 

upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong 

sound, 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  wind- 
less air. 
lone.    I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest 

boat. 
In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is 

borne 


By  ebbing  night  into  lier  western  cave, 
when   she    upsprings  from    interluoar 

dreams, 
0*er  which  is  curved  an  orblike  canopy 
Of  gentle  darkness,   and  the  hills  and 

woods 
Distinctly  seen  through  that  dnskaiiy 

veil. 
Regard   like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's 

glass ; 
Its   wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and 

gold, 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunderstorm 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it ;  they  roH 
And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward 

wind  ; 
Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant,  white 
Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of 

bright  snow, 
Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost. 
Its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind 

flowing  folds 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  ethereal  pearl. 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white 

light 
Scattered   in  strings ;  yet  its  two  eyes 

are  heavens 
Of  lic[uid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
Witlnn   seems  pouring,   as  a  storm  is 

poured 
From  lagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy 

lashes. 
Tempering    the  cold    and  radiant    air 

around. 
With  fire  that  is  not  brightness  :  in  its 

hand 
It  sways  a  quivering  moonbeam,   from 

whose  point 
A   guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's 

prow 
Over  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  thev 

roll 
Over  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  waves, 

wake  sounds, 
Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 
Panthea.     And  from  the  other  open- 
ing in  the  wood 
Rashes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  har- 
mony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand 

spheres, 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  ma<« 
Flow,  as  through  empty   space,    music 

and  light : 
Ten   thousand    orbs  involving    and  in- 
volved. 
Purple  and  azure,  white,  and  green,  and 

golden, 
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Sphere  within  sphere ;  and  every  space 

between 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  sliapes, 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  iu  the  lamp- 
less  deep, 
Yet  each  inter- transpicuous,  and  they 

whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions, 
Upon  a  thousand  sightless  axles  spin- 
ning. 
And   with  the  force  of  self-destroying 

swiftness, 
Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly  roll  on. 
Kindling    with    mingled    sounds,    and 

many  tones. 
Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous 

orb 
Qrinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure 

mist 
Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light ; 
And  the  wild  odor  of  the  forest  flowers. 
The  music  of  the  living  gi-ass  and  air, 
The    emerald    light    of    leaf-entangled 

beams 
Round  its    intense  yet    self-conflicting 

speoci, 
Seem  kneaded  into  one  atrial  mass 
Which  di-owns  the  sense.    Within  the 

orb  itself, 
Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms. 
Like  to  a  child  overwearied  with  sweet 

toil. 
On  its  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hair, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 
And  vou  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving, 
Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own 

smiles, 
Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in 

dream. 
lone.    T  is  only  mocking   the  orb*s 

harmony. 
Panthea.    And  from  a  star  upon  its 

forehead,  shoot. 
Like  swords    of  azure  flre,  or  golden 

spears 
With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overt  wined. 
Embleming  heaven    and  earth    united 

now, 
Vast  beams  like  spokes  of  some  invisible 

wheel 
Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swifter 

than  thought. 
Filling  the  abyss  with  sun-like  lighten- 

mgs. 
And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  trans- 
verse. 
Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce 

and  pass, 


2^ke  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep 

heart ; 
Inflnite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold. 
Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 
And    caverns   on    crystalline    columns 

poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread  ; 
Wells  of  unfathomed  flre,  and  water 

springs 
Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is 

fed. 
Whose  vapors  clothe  earth's    monarch 

mountain-tops 
With  kingly  ermine  snow.    The  beams 

flash  on 
And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled  cycles  ;  anchors,  bleaks  of 

ships  ; 
Planks  turned  to  marble ;  quivers,  helms, 

and  spears, 
And    gorgon-headed    targes,    and    the 

wheels 
Of  scythM  chariots  and  the  emblazonry 
Of  trophies,    standards,  and    armorial 

beasts, 
Round  which  death  laughed,  sepulchi^ 

emblems 
Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  ! 
The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast. 
Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew 

over 
Was  mortal,  but  not  human ;  see,  they 

lie, 
Tlieir  monstrous   works,  and    uncouth 

skeletons. 
Their  statues,   homes  and  fanes;  pro- 
digious shapes 
Huddled  in  gray  annihilation,  split, 
Jammed  in  the  hard,  black  deep  ;  and 

over  these, 
The    anatomies    of    unknown    wing^ 

things, 
And  flshes  which  were  isles  of  living 

scale, 
And    serpents,    bony    chains,    twisted 

around 
The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 
To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their 

last  pangs 
Had  crushed  the  iron  crags;  and  over 

these 
The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,   which 

once 
Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy 

shores, 
And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth, 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer 

worms 
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On  aa  aUaudoned  corpse,  till  tbe  blue 

globe 
Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloak,  and 

they 
Yelled,  gasped,  and  were  abolislied  ;  or 

some  God 
Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  passed, 

and  cried. 
Be  not !    And  like  my  words  they  were 

no  more. 

The  Earth 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the 
madness ! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting 
gladness, 
Tlie  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  con- 
fined I 

Ha !  ha  !  the  animation  of  delight 

Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere 
of  light. 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its 
own  wind. 

The  Moon 

Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 
Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from 
thee. 
Which  penetrates  my  frozen  frame. 
And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame. 
With  love,  and  odor,  and  deep   melody 
Through  nie,  through  me  I 

The  Earth 

Ha!  ha!  the  caverns  of  my   hollow 

mountains. 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting 

fountains 
Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable 

laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the   deserts,  and  the 

abysses. 
And     the     deep     air\s      unmeasured 

wildernesses. 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows, 

echoing  after. 

They    cry    aloud   as  I  do.     Sceptred 
curse, 

Wlio  all  our  green  and  iizure  universe 
Threatenedst  to  muffle  round  with  black 
destruction,  sending 

A  solid    cloud   to  rain  hot   thunder- 
stones. 

And    splinter  and   knead    down   my 
children's  bones, 
All  I  bring   forth,   to  one   void    mass, 
battering  and  blending. 


Until     each     crag-like     tower,    and 

storied  column. 
Palace,    and     obelisk,     and     temple 

solemn, 
My  imperial  mountains  crowned  with 

cloud,  and  snow,  and  fire ; 
My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and 

blossom 
Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  mj 

basom,  i 

Were  stamped  by  thy  strong  bate  into  a 

lifeless  mire. 

I 

How    art    thou     sunk,    withdrawn,     j 

covered,  drunk  up  i 

By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish     | 

cup 
Drained  by  a  desert-troop,  a  little  drop 

for  all ; 
And  from  beneath,  around,  within, 

above. 
Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Burst  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  faj 

the  thunder-ball. 

The  Moon 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  loosened  into  living  fountains. 
My  solid  oceans    flow,    and  sing,  and 
shine : 
A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth 
My  cold   bare   bosom  :  Oh  !  it  must  be 
thine 

On  mine,  on  mine  ! 

Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 
Green  stalks   burst  forth,  and   bright 
flowers  grow. 
And    living    shap>es    upon    my    bosom 
move : 
Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 
Winded  clouds  soar  here  and   there. 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dream- 
ing of  : 
Tis  love,  all  love  I 

The  Earth 

It  interpenetrates   my   granite  mass. 
Through  tangled  roots  and    trodden 

clay  doth  pass, 
Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest 

flowers  ; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  tis 

si)read, 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the   forgott-en   dead. 
They    breathe  a  spirit   up    from    their 

obscurest  bowers. 


J 
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And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy 

grison 
thunder,  and  with  whirlwind, 
has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined 
being: 
With  earthquake    shock  and   swift- 
ness making  shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved 
for  ever. 
Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  lig)it-van- 
quished  shadows,  neeing. 

Leave  Man,  who    was  a  many-sided 

mirror. 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape 
of  error, 
This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  re- 
flecting love  ; 
Which  over  all  his  kind  as  the  sun*s 
heaven 
Gliding  o*er  ocean,  smooth,   serene,  and 

even 
Darting  from  starry  depths  radiance  and 
life,  doth  move. 

Leave    Man,  even  as   a  leprous  child 

is  left. 
Who  follows   a    sick    beast    to  some 

warm  cleft 
Of  rocks,    througli  which  the  might  of 

healing  springs  is  poured  ; 
Then  when    it    wanders  home  witli 

rosy  smile, 
Unconscious,    and    its    mother  fears 

awhile 
It  is  a  spirit,  then,  weeps  on  her  child 

restored — 

Man,  oh,  not  men  t  a  chain  of  linked 

thought, 
Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not, 
Compelling  the  elements  with  adaman- 
tine stress ;  [f^^^^* 
As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's 
The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of    planets,  struggling    flerce   towards 
heaven's  free  wilderness — 

Kan,    one   harmonious   soul  of  many 

a  soul. 
Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control, 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to 
the  sea ;  |  love ; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through 
Labor,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's 
green  grove 
Sport  nke  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how 
gentle  they  could  be  t 


His  will,   with  all  mean  passions,  bad 

delights, 
And     selfish     cares,     its    trembling 

satellites, 
A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 
Is  as  a  tempest-wingdd  ship,  whose 

helm 
Love     rules,     through  waves  which 

dare  not  overwhelm. 
Forcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its 

sovereign  sway. 

All     things     confess     his     strength. 

Through  the  cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  color  his  dreams  pass ; 
Bright  threads    whence  mothers  weave 
the  robes  their  children  wear  ; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  orphic  song. 
Which  rules   with  Dsedal  narmony  a 
throng 
Of   thoughts   and    forms,    which    else 
senseless  and  shapeless  were. 

The  lightning  is  his  slave ;  heaven's 
utmost  deep 

Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of 
sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered, 
and  roll  on ! 

The  tempest  is  his   steed,    he   strides 
the  air ; 

And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth 
laid  bare. 
Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets  ?     Man  un- 
veils me ;  I  have  none. 

77i€  Moon 

The  shadow  of  white  death  has  past 
From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep ; 
And  through  my  newly- woven  bowers. 
Wander  happy  paramours. 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who 
keep 

Thy  vales  more  deep. 

T?ie  Earth 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn 

may  fold 
A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green  and 

gold, 
And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  wingM 

mist. 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue 

day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's 

last  ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  flre  and 

amethyst, 
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The  Moon 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile 
divine  ; 
All  suns  and  constellations  shower 
On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which    doth  array  thy    sphere;    thou 
pourest  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 

TJie  Earth 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night, 

Which  points  into  the  heavens  dream- 
ing delight, 
Murmuring    victorious   joy  in   my  en- 
chanted sleep ; 

As  a  youth  lulled  in  love-dreams  faint- 
ly sighing, 

Under  the  shadows  of  his  beauty  ly- 
ing. 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light 
and  warmth  doth  ke^p. 

The  Moon 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse, 
When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovei*s*  lips, 
High  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes 
are  dull ; 
So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me. 
Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
Covered  ;  of  thy  love,  Orb  most  beautiful, 
Full,  oh,  too  full  I 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one  ; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 
With  a  light  which  is  divinest 
Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  wliom  life  and  light  is  given  ; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour. 
Borne  b^ide  tliee  by  a  power 
Like  the  polar  Paradise, 
Magnet-like  of  lovers'  eyes  ; 
I,  a  most  enamored  maiden 
Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 
With  tlie  pleasure  of  her  love. 
Maniac-like  around  thee  move 
Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 
On  thy  form  from  every  side 
Like  a  Majnad.  round  the  cup 
Which  Agave  lifted  up 
In  the  weird  Cadmajan  forest. 
Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest 
I  must  Imrry.  whirl  and  follow 
Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow. 
Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space. 


Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 

Beauty,  majesty,  and  might. 

As  a  lover  or  chameleon 

Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  the  azure  sky 
Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds, 

As  a  gray  and  watery  mist 

Glows  like  solid  amethyst 
Athwart  the  western  mountain  it  en- 
folds. 

When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

The  Earth 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  be  so. 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,  the  voice  of  thv  de- 
light 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender 

light 

Soothing  the  seaman,  borne  the  summer 
night. 
Through  isles  for  ever  calm  ; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,   thy  crystal  accents 

pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe, 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,   whose  tramp- 
lings  fierce 
Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 
Panthea.    I   rise  as  from  a  bath  of 
sparkling  water, 
A  bath  of  azure  light,  among  dark  rocks. 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

lone.  All  me!  sweet  sister. 

The  stream  of  sound   has  ebbed  awaj 

from  us. 
And  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 
Because  your  woreis  fall  like  the  clear. 

soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's 
limbs  and  hair. 
Panthea.     Peace  1    peace  !     A  mighty 
Power,  wliich  is  as  darkness. 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within 

the  air 
Bursts,    like    eclipse    which    had    been 

gathered  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight :  the  bright 

visions. 
Wherein   the  singing  spirits  rode  and 

shone. 
Gleam    like    pale    meteors    through    a 
watery  night. 
Io7ie.    There  is  a  sense  of  w^ords  upon 

mine  ear. 
Panthea.      An    universal    sound  like 
words  :  Oh,  list  1 
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Demogorgon 

Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy 
soul, 
Sphere  of   divinest   shapes  and    har- 
monies, 
Beautiful  orb !   gathering  as  thou  dost 
roll 
The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along 
the  skies : 

The  Earth 

I  hear :    I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that 
dies. 

Deinogorgon 

Thou,  Moon,  which  gazeston  the  nightly 
Earth 
With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee : 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the 
swift  birth 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  har- 
mony : 

The  Moon 
I  hear :  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee  ! 

Demogorgon 

Ye  kings  of  suns  and  stars,  Demons  and 
Ck>ds, 
Elhereal  Dominations,  who  possess 
Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 
beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilder- 
ness : 

A  Voice  from  above 

Our    great    Republic    hears,   we    are 
blest,  and  bless. 

Demogorgon 

Ye  happy  dead,  whom  beams  of  briglitest 
verse 
Are    clouds    to    hide,   not  colors    to 
portray, 
Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered — 

A  Voice  from  beneath 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and 
pass  away. 

Demogorgon 

Ye  elemental  G^nii,  w)io  have  homes 
From   man*8  high  mind  even  to  the 
central  stone 
Of   sullen    lead;    from  Heaven *s   star- 
fretted  domes 

22 


To   the   dull  weed    some   sea -worm 
battens  on : 

A  confused  Voice 
We  hear :  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

Demogorgon 

Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh :  ye  beasts 
and  birds. 
Ye  worms,  and  fish  ;   ye  living  leaves 
and  buds ; 
Lightning  and  wind  ;   and  ye  untame- 
able  herds. 
Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air*s 
solitudes : — 

A  Voice 

Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still 
woods. 

Demogorgon 

Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave; 

A  dui)e  and  a  deceiver ;  a  decay  ; 
A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

Tlirough  the  dim  night  of  this  im- 
mortal day : 

All 

Speak :  thy  strong  words  may  never 
pass  away. 

Demogorgon 

This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void 

abysm 
At   the    Elarth -horn's  spell  yawns   for 

Heaven's  despotism, 
And    Conquest    is    dragged    captive 

through  the  deep : 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient 

power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy 

hour 
Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery, 

steep. 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony, 

springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing 

wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  En- 
durance, 

These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm 
assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's 
strength  : 

And  if,  with  infirm  hand.  Eternity, 

Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should 
free 
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The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with 

his  length  ; 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reas- 

sume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  in- 
finite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
night ; 
To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omni- 
potent ; 

To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope 
creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  con- 
templates ; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  re- 
pent; 

This,  like  thy  glorjr.  Titan,  is  to  be 

Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and 
free  ; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and 
Victory .»  Sept.  1818-1819.    1820. 

*  The  prominent  feature  of  Shelley's  theory  of 
the  destiny  of  the  human  species  was  that  evil  is 
not  inherent  in  the  system  of  the  creation,  but 
an  accident  that  mijirht  be  expelled.  This  also 
forms  a  portion  of  Christianity  :  Ood  made 
earth  and  man  perfect,  till  he,  by  his  fall, 

**  Broaght  death  into  the  worid  and  nil  oar  woe.** 

Shelley  believed  that  mankind  had  only  to  will 
that  there  should  be  no  evil,  and  there  would  be 
none.  It  is  not  my  part  in  these  Notes  to  notice 
the  arguments  thai  have  been  urged  against 
this  opinion,  but  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  en- 
tertained it,  and  was  indeed  attached  to  it  with 
fervent  enthusiasm.  That  man  could  be  so  per- 
fectionlzed  as  to  be  able  to  expel  evil  from  his 
own  nature,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
creation,  whs  the  canlinal  point  of  his  system. 
And  the  subject  he  loved  best  to  dwell  on  was 
the  image  of  One  warring  with  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple, oppressed  not  only  by  it.  but  by  all— even 
the  goc><l,  who  were  deluded  into  considering  evil 
a  necessary  portion  of  humanity;  a  victim  full 
of  fortitude  and  hope  and  the  spirit  of  triumph, 
emanating  from  a  reliance  m  the  ultimate 
omnipotence  of  CuvcxX.  Such  he  had  depicted  in 
his  last  poem,  when  he  nuide  Liion  the  enemy 
and  the  victim  of  tyrants.  He  now  took  a  more 
idealised  image  of  the  same  subject.  He  fol- 
lowed certain  classical  authorities  in  flguring 
Saturn  as  the  good  principle,  ,Tupit^r  the  usurp- 
ing evil  one.  and  Prometheus  as  the  regenerator, 
who,  unable  to  bring  mankind  back  to  primitive 
innocence,  used  knowledge  as  a  weapon  to  de- 
feat evil,  by  leading  mankind,  beyond  the  state 
wlierein  thevare  sinless  thrrmgh  Ignorance,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  virtuous  through  wl.sdom. 
Jupiter  punishe<l  the  temerity  of  the  Titan  by 
chaining  him  to  a  rock  of  Caucasus,  and  causing 
a  vulture  to  devour  his  still-renewed  heart. 
There  was  a  prophecy  atloat  in  heaven  portend- 
ing the  fall  of  Jove,  the  secret  of  averting  which 
was  known  onlv  to  Prometheus  ;  and  the  god 
oflfered  f ree<lom  from  torture  on  condition  of  Its 
being  communicated  to  him.    According  to  the 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT 

Part  Fibst 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  ftevr. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver 

dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the 

light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of 

night. 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 

mythological  storv,  this  referred  to  the  off- 
spring of  Thetis,  who  was  destined  to  be  sreater 
than  n is  father.  Prometheus  at  last  bought 
pardon  for  his  crime  of  enriching  miuiklod  with 
his  gifts,  by  revealing  the  prophecy.  Hervuloi 
killed  the  vulture,  and  set  him  free :  and  Tbetis 
was  married  to  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

Shelley  adapt e<l  the  catastrophe  of  this  story  to 
his  peculiar  views.  The  son  greater  than  hii 
father,  born  of  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Thetis,  was  to  dethrone  £vil,  and  bring  back  s 
happier  reign  than  that  of  Saturn.  Prometheus 
denes  the  power  of  his  enemy,  and  endures  cen- 
turies of  torture;  till  the  hour  arrives  when 
Jove,  blind  to  the  real  event,  but  darkly  gaess- 
ing  that  some  great  good  to  himself  wUT flow, 
espouses  Thetis.  At  the  moment,  the  Primal 
Power  of  the  world  drives  him  from  his  usurped 
throne,  and  Strength,  in  the  person  of  Hercules, 
liberates  Humanity,  typified  in  Prometbeoi^ 
from  the  torture  generated  by  evil  done  or 
suffered.  Asia,  one  of  the  Oceamdes,  is  the  wife 
of  Prometheus — she  was,  according  to  other  my- 
thological interpretations,  the  same  as  Venus 
and  Nature.  When  the  benefactor  of  mankind 
is  llberate<l,  Nature  resumes  the  beauty  of  her 
prime,  and  is  united  to  her  husband,  the  emblem 
of  the  human  race.  In  perfect  and  happy  union. 
In  the  fourth  Act.  the  Poet  gives  further  scope 
to  his  imagination,  and  idealizes  the  forms  of 
creation— such  as  we  know  them,  instead  of  such 
as  they  apf>eared  to  the  Greeks.  Maternal 
Earth,  the  mighty  parent,  is  superseded  bv  the 
Spirit  of  the  Earth,  the  guide  of  our  planet 
through  the  realms  of  sky  ;  while  his  fair  and 
weaker  companion  and  attendant,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Moon,  receives  bliss  from  the  annihilation  of 
Evil  in  the  superior  sphere. 

Shelley  develops  more  particularly  in  the 
lyrics  of  this  drama  his  abstruse  and  imagin- 
ative theories  with  regard  to  the  creation.  It 
requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penetrating  as  his 
own  to  understand  the  mystic  meanings  scat- 
tered throughout  the  poem.  They  elude  the 
ordinary  reader  by  their  abstraction  and  deli- 
cacy of'<llstlnction^but  they  are  far  from  vague. 
It  was  his  design  to  write  prose  metaphysical  es- 
says on  the  nature  of  Man,  which  would  have 
served  to  explain  much  of  what  is  obscure  in  his 
poetry  ;  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  observa- 
tions and  remarks  alone  remain.  He  considered 
these  philosophical  views  of  Mind  and  Nature  to 
be  instinct  with  the  intensest  spirit  of  poetry. 

More  popular  poets  clothe  tne  ideal  with  fa- 
miliar and  sensible  imagery.  Shelley  loTed  te 
idealize  the  real— to  gift  the  mechankm  of  the 
material  universe  with  a  soul  and  a  voice,  and  to 
bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate  and  ab- 
stract emotions  and  thoughts  of  the  mind. 
Sophocles  was  his  great  master  in  this  species  of 
imagery.— (From  Mr9.  Shelley*a  note.) 
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Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere  ; 
And  each  flower  and   herb  on  Earth's 

darJE  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintiy  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with 
bliss 

In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilder- 
ness, 

Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's 
sweet  want, 

As  the  oompanionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snowdrop  and  then  the  violet, 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain 

wet, 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh 

odor,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the 

instrument. 

Then    the   pied  wind-flowers   and   the 

tulip  tall. 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream^s 

recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion 

so  pale, 
Tliat  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is 

seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white, 

and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal 

anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt    like   an    odor  within    the 

sense; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath 
addrest, 

Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glow- 
ing breast, 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 

The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay 
bare  : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Meenad,  its  moonlight- colored  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender 
sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet 
tuberose, 


The  sweetest  fiower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant 

bosom 
Was  prankt  imder  boughs  of  embower- 

ine  blossom. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting 

through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously. 
And  starry  river-buas  glimmered  by. 
And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did 

glide  and  dance 
With  a   motion  of   sweet   sound   and 

radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of 

moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden,  along 

and  across. 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the 

breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming 

trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate 

bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 
And  flowrets  which  drooping  as    day 

drix)ped  too 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and 

blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening 

dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 

The  fiowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening 

eyes 
Smile    on    its    mother,  whose  singing 

sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken 

it), 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  un- 
folded them. 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun  ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 

With  the  light  and  the  odor  its  neigh- 
bor shed. 

Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love 
make  dear 

Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual 
atmosphere. 
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But   the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could 

give  small  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf 

to  tlie  root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more 

than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong 

to  the  giver, 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright 

flower ; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  its  dower ; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart 

is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustain- 

ing  wings. 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings  ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a 

star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear 

afar; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  ho&ts  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  witli  light  and  odor,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  Are  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides 

high. 
Then  wander  like    spirits   among  the 

spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it 

bears ; 

Tlie  quivering  vapors  of  dim  noontide. 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth 

glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and    odor,  and 

beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream  ; 

Each   and   all  like    ministering  angels 

were 
For   the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy   to 

bear. 
Whilst  the   lagging  hours  of  the  day 

went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And   when    evening    descended     from 

heaven  above. 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air 

was  all  love. 
And   delight,   tho'  less  bright,  was   far 

more  <leep. 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world 

of  sleep. 


And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the 

insects  were  drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves    never    mark,  tho'  they 

ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consoioiis- 

ness ; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might 

fail, 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mixed   with  the    dreams  of  the 

Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight. 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favorite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

Part  Secx)nd 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place. 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden  ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers  did  they  widcen  or 

dream. 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 
Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely 

mind 
Which,  dilating,  had  moulded  her  mien 

and  motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the 

ocean. 

Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven. 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night 

walks  forth. 
Laughed  round  her  footsteps  up  from 

the  Earth  ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 

But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flush- 
ing face 

Told,  whilst  the  morn  kissed  the  sleep 
from  her  eyes 

That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than 
Paradise : 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet 

sake 
Had  deserted   heaven   while   the   stars 

were  awake. 
As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 
Tho'  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him 

from  her. 
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Her  step  seemed  to  pity  the  grass  it 

pressed ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her 

breast, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion 

behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  sliadowy 

sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green 

deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden 

sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  thro'  all  their 

frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright   water  from  the 

stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny 

beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder 

showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender 

hands, 
And  sustained  them  witW  rods  and  osier 

bands  ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  infants 

slie 
Could  never  have  nursed  them    more 

tenderly. 

And  all   killing    insects  and  gnawing 

worms. 
And  things    of   obscene    and   unlovely 

forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof. 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild-flowers 

full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banished  insects,   whose 

intent. 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft 

moths  that  kiss 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm 

not,  did  she 
Hake  her  attendant  angels  be. 


And  many  an  antenatal  tomb. 

Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to 

come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and 

dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  minis- 
tering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown— -she 
died! 

Part  Third 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair, 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened, 

were. 
Or  the  waves  of  Baisd,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up   through    the    smoke  of 

Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chant, 
And  tlie  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and 

slow. 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners  deep  and 

low  J 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,    oppressive,    and 

dank, 
Sent  through  the    pores  of  the  coffin 

plank  ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among 

the  grass. 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did 

pass; 
From  their  sighs    the    wind  caught  a 

mournful  tone. 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan 

for  groan. 

The  garden  once  fair,  became  cold  and 

foul, 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its 

soul. 
Which  at  flrst  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flowed. 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  the  morning 

rode, 
Though  the  noonday  sun  looked  clear 

and  bright. 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 
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The  rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson 

snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and 

wan. 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying 

man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew, 
Leaf  by  leaf,  day  after  day. 
Were  massed  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  gray, 

and  red, 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what 

is  dead. 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the    dry  wind 

past; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds 

aghast. 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged 

seeds, 
Out  of  their  birthplace  of  ugly  weeds. 
Till  they  clung  round    many  a  sweet 

flower's  stem, 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  tliey  were 

set; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and 

there. 
As  the  winds  did  tliose  of  the  upper  air. 

Tlien   tlie    rain    came    down,    and   the 

broken  stalks. 
AVere  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the   leafless    nc^twork    of   parasite 

bowers 
Miissed  into  ruin  ;  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

IVtween  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the 

snow, 
All  loiithliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 
AVhose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with 

many  a  speck. 
Like  the   water-snake's    belly  and   the 

toad's  back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels 
rank. 

And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hem- 
lock dank. 

Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 

And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind 
stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse 
feels  loath. 


Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  under 

growth. 
Prickly,  and  puljious,  and  blistering,  and 

blue, 
Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics,  and   fungi,  with   mildew 

and  mould 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground 

cold ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With    a    spirit    of   growth    had    been 

animated  ! 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum. 
Made  t)ie  running    rivulet    thick    and 

dumb 
And  at  its  outlet  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Dammed  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like 

water  snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was 

still, 
The  vapors  arose  which  have   strength 

to  kill : 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they 

were  felt, 
At    night  they  were  darkness  no  star 

could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from   spray  to 

spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen ;  every   branch  on  which  they 

alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  burned  and 

bit. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  like  one  forbid 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves  which  together  grew 
Were    changed    to  a  blight    of    frozen 
glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches 

s(K)n 
Bv   the   heavv   axe  of    the   blast    were 

hewn  ; 
The    sap    shrank   to  the   root   through 

every  pore 
As  blood  to  a  heart   that   will  beat  no 

more. 

For   Winter    came :    the   wind  was  his 

whip  : 
One  cho})py  finger  was  on  his  lip  : 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills 
And    they   clanked   at   his    girdle    like 

manacles ; 
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Uis  breath  was  a  cliain  which  without 
a  sound 

The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water 
bound  ; 

He  came,  fiercely  driven,  in  his  chariot- 
throne 

By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of 

living  death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost  I 

And   under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive 

Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for 

want : 
The  birds  dropped  stiflf  from  the  frozen 

air 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked 

and  bare. 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  houghs 

again. 
Then  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which   to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain 

grew ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering 

about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child 

out. 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy 

and  sti£f. 
And  snapped  them  o£f  with  his  rigid 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came 

back 
The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck  ; 
But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and 

docks,  and  darnels. 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined 

charnels. 

Ck)NCLUSION 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit 

sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay. 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light. 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight. 


I  dare  not  guess  ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockerv. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odors  there. 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away  : 
Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed ;  not  they. 

18S0,     1830. 

THE  CLOUD 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers. 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when 
laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my   wings  are  shaken  the  dews 
that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's 
breast. 
As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 
And  their  great  pines  ^roan  aghast ; 
And  all  tlie  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 
While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the 
blast. 
Sublime  on  the    towers    of    my  skiey 
bowers, 
Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over   earth    and    ocean,    with    gentle 
motion. 
This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and   the  crags,  and  the 
hills, 
Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 
stream. 
The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And   I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's 
bine  smile. 
Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 
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The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor 
eyes, 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which   an    earthquake    rocks   and 
swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the 
lit  sea  beneath. 
Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
xVnd  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy 
nest, 
As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbdd  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like 
floor, 
By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  : 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen 
feet» 
Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  tlie  woof  of  my  tent's 
tliin  roof. 
The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built 
tent, 
Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  nie 
on  high, 
Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and 
these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning 
zone. 
And   the   moon's   with  a   girdle  of 
pearl ; 
Tlie   voUuinoes  are  dim.  and  the  stars 
reel  and  swim. 
When   the    whirlwinds  my  banner 
unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like 
shape. 
Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 
The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal   arch   through  which   I 
march 
With  hurricano.  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the?  air  are  chained 
to  my  chair, 
Is  the  mi  11  ion -colored  bow  ; 


The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 
While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing 
below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean 
and  shores  ; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a 
stain. 
The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  >vith  their 
convex  gleams. 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a 
ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

1820,     1820. 

TO  A  SKYLARK 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
OVr  wliich  clouds  are  brightning, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just 
begun. 

Tlie  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 
In  the  l>road  daylight 
Thou  art   unseen,    but  yet  I   hear   thy 
shrill  delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that   it  is 
there. 

All  tlie  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
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As.  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains    out    her  beams,  and 
heaven  is  overflowed. 

Wliat  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  tiiv  presence  showers  a  rain  of 
melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it 

heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace-tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  over- 
flows her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  atrial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which 
screen  it  from  the  view  : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these 
heavy-winged  thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music 
doth  surpass: 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so 
divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant. 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want. 


What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  flelds,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  skv  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thme  own  kind  ?  what  ig- 
norance of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad 
satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Tlian  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a 
crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should 
come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of 
the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am 
listening  now.         IS'JO,     1820. 


TO- 


I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden. 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 

Innoc-:ent  is  the  heart's  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 

18f0.     1824. 
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ARETHUSA 

Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  f  i*om  crag, 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  lier  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 

With  her  i*ainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  gi'een 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams : 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks : — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
Tlie  bai-s  of  the  springs  below. 

The  beard  and  tlie  hair 

Of  the  River-god  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweej). 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

**  Oh,  save  me  !  Oh,  guide  mo  ! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 
P'"or  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair  !  " 

The  loud  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer  ; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  suniiv  beam  ; 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : — 

Ijike  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  ruslietl  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  i*uin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloud v  wind. 


Under  the  bowers 

Wliere  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones. 

Through  the  coral  woods 

Of  the  weltering  floods. 
Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones ; 

Through  the  dim  beams 

Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  network  of  colored  light ; 

And  under  the  caves, 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night ; — 

Outspeeding  the  shark. 

And  the  sword-flsh  dark. 
Under  the  ocean  foam. 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  mountain  clifts 
They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted. 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  simrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore  ; 

Like  spirits?  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

1S20.     1824. 

HYMN  OF  PAN 

From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come  ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

Tiie  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  alwve  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass. 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was. 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing. 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
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The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and    Fauns, 
And  the  Nymphis  of  the   woods  and 
waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves. 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent    with    love,    as   you  now, 
Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  dsedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wars. 

And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then   I  changed  my  pip- 
ings,— 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 
I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasp*d  a  reed  : 
GckIs  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thu» ! 
It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we 
bleed : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  orag^  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

'      1820.     1824. 

THE  QUESTION 

I  DREAMED  that,  as  I  wandered  by  the 
way, 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to 
spring. 
And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed   with  a  sound  of  waters  mur- 
muring 
Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  wliich  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to 
fling 
Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the 

stream. 
But   kissed    it  and    then  fled,    as  thou 
mightest  in  dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the 
earth. 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets ; 
Faint  ox   lips;    tender    bluebells,    at 
whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall 
flower  that  wets — 
Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and 
mirth — 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven's  collected 

tears, 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice, 
it  hears. 

And    in    the    warm  hedge   grew    lush 
eglantine. 


Green    cowbind  and    the  moonlight- 
colored  May, 
And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups, 
whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew,  yet  drained  not 
by  the  day ; 
And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wan- 
dering astray ; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked 

with  gold. 
Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge, 
There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple 
prankt  with  white. 
And  starry  river  buds  among  the  sedge. 
And  floating  water-lilies,  broad  and 
bright. 
Which   lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the 
hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own 
watery  light ; 
And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep 

green 
As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober 
sheen. 

Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,   bound  in  such  a 

way 
That  t)ie    same  hues,    which    in    their 

natural  bowers 
Were   mingled  or   opposed,   the  like 

array 
Kept  these  imprisoned   children  of  the 

Hours 
Within    my  hand, — and    then,   elate 

and  gay, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot   whence  I  had 

come, 
That  I  might  there  present   it ! — oh !  to 

whom?  1820,     1822. 

SONG 

Rarely,  rarelv,  comest  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight  I 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again  ? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoflf  at  pain. 
Spirit  false  !  thou  hast  forgot 
All  but  those  who  need  thee  not. 
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As  a  lizard  with  the  shade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf, 
Thou  with  sorrow  art  dLsinayed  ; 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  mj  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure. 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity. 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure, 
Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  ana  thou  wilt  stay. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
The  fresh  Ekirth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night ; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 

When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 

1  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost ; 
I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  storms. 

Every  thing  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  miseiy. 

I  love  tranquil  solitude. 

And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good ; 

Between  thee  and  me 
What  diflference  ?  but  thou  dost  possess 
The  things  I  seek,  not  love  them  less. 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings, 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things, 

Spirit,  I  love  thee-*- 
Thou  art  love  and  life  !    Oh  come, 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 

18^0. 1     1824. 

TO  THE  MOON 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven  and  gazing  on   the 
earth, 
Wandering  companionless 
Among  the  stars  that  have  a  different 

birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  it»  constancy? 

J  ^20.     1824. 

'  Though  included  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  by  later 
editors,  among  the  poems  of  18;J1,  there  is  a 
copy  ol:  this  poem  in  the  Harvard  College  Man- 
uscripts. date<i  in  Shelley's  handwriting,  "  Pisa, 
May,  1820."  See  note  in  Edward  Dowden's 
EditioD  of  Shelley. 


THE  WORLD^S  WANDERERS 

Teix  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now  ? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ? 

ISSO.     1834. 

TIME  LONG  PAST 

Like  the  ghost  of  a  dear  friend  dead 

Is  Time  Ions  past. 
A  tone  which  is  now  forever  fled, 
A  hope  which  is  now  forever  past, 
A  love  so  sweet  it  could  not  last. 

Was  Time  long  past. 

There  were  sweet  dreams  in  the  night 

Of  Time  long  past : 
And,  was  it  sadness  or  delight. 
Each  day  a  shadow  onward  cast 
Which  made  us  wisli  it  yet  might  last- 
That  Time  long  past. 

There  is  regret,  almost  remorse. 

For  Time  long  past. 
Tis  like  a  child's  beloved  corse 
A  father  watches,  till  at  last 
Beauty  is  like  remembrance,  cast 

From  Time  long  past. 
IS:^0,     187a 

EPIPSYCHIDION 

VEItSES    ADDRESSED  TO    THE    NOBI^    AN'D 

UNFORTUNATE    LADY,    EMILIA   V , 

NOW     IMPRISONED     IN     THE     CX)NVENT 

OF 

L'anima  amante  si  slancia  f  uori  del  create,  e 
si  crea  iiel  infiuito  un  Mondo  tutto  per  essa, 
di verso  assai  daquesto  oscuro  e  pauroso  baratro. 

Her  own  words. 

Sweet  Spirit  I  Sister  of  that  orplian 

one, 
Wliose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest 

on. 
In  my  heart's  temple  I  suspend  to  thee 
These      votive     wreatlis    of     withered 

memory. 
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Poor  captive    bird  I    who,    from   thy 
narrow  cage, 
Pourest  such  music,   that  it  might  as- 
suage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  pmoned 


iggec 
thee, 


Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody  ; 

This  song  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  petals 
pale 

Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightin- 
gale! 

But  soft  and  fragrant  is  th^  faded 
blossom. 

And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy 
bosom. 

High,  spirit-winged  Heart !  who  dost 

for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  en- 
deavor, 
Till  those  briglit  plumes  of  thought,  in 

which  arrayed 
It    over-soared    tliis    low    and   worldly 

shade, 
Lie  shattered  ;  and  thy  panting,  wounded 

breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmaternal 

nest  I 
I   weep  vain   tears :    blood   would    less 

bitter 

>ured 

thee. 


bitter  be. 
Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit 


Seraph  of  Heaven !  too  gentle  to  be 

human. 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of 

Woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality  I 
Sweet  lienediction  in  the  eternal  Ciu>o  I 
Veiled  Glory  of  this  lanipless  Universe  I 
Thou  Moon  l)eyond  the  clouds  I    Thou 

living  Form 
Among  the  Dead  I    Thou  Star  al>ove  the 

Storm  I 
Thou  Wonder,   and  thou  Beauty,   and 

thou  Terror  I 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art!    Tliou 

Mirror 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  Sun, 
All  shapes    look  glorious  which    thou 

gazest  on ! 
Ay,  even  the  dim  words  which  obs(uire 

thee  now 
Flash,     lightninR-liko,     with     unaccus- 
tomed glow ; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  stid 

song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong, 


With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like 

sacred  dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  / 

darkens  through,  ' 

Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy  : 
Then  smile  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to 

see 
Youth's    vision     thus     made    perfect. 

Emily, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  ( 

thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  from  it«  unvalued   . 

shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same 

mother  ! 
Or,  that  the  name    my    heart  lent  to 

another 
Could  be  a  sister's    bond  for  her  and 

thee. 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity  I 
Yet  were  one  lawful  and  tiie  other  true, 
These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint 

not,  as  is  due. 
How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.    Ah  me  I 
I  am  not  thine :  I  am  a  part  of  tJiee, 

Sweet  I^amp !  my  moth-like  Muse  has 

burnt  its  wings ; 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and 

sings,  ^ 

Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his 

own  gray  style. 
All  that  thou  art.    Art  thou  not  void  of 

guile, 
A  level v   soul  formed  to  be  blest  and 

bless? 
A  well  of  se<aled  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose   waters    like    blithe    light  and 

music  are. 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  ?    A 

Star 
Which     moves    not    in    the    moving 

Heavens,  alone? 
A  smile  amid  dark   frowns  ?    a  gentle 

tone 
Amid  rude  voices?  a  beloved  light  ? 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight  ? 
A  Lute   which   those  whom  Love  has 

tauglit  to  play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest 

day 
xVnd  lull    fond  grief  asleep?  a  buried 

treasure  ? 
A  cradln  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless 

ple:isure  ; 
A    violet-shrouded    grave  of  Woe? — I 

measure 
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The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like 

thee, 
And  find — alas !  mine  own  infirmity. 

She    met  me.    Stranger,  upon  life*s 

rough  way. 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death  ;  as 

Night  by  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swift 

Hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope, 
In  the  suspended   impulse  of  its  light- 
ness. 
Were  less  ethereally  liglit :  the  bright- 
ness 
Of    her     divinest     presence     trembles 

through 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied   in   the  windless  Heaven  of 

June 
I  Amid    the    splendor-wingM  stars,   the 

Moon 
Burns,  inextinguishably  beautiful : 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth 

full 
Of  honey -dew,  a   liquid  murmur  drops, 
t  Killing  the  sense  with  passion  ;  sweet 

as  st<)i)s 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild   lights  the    starry    spirits 

dance. 
The  sunbeams  of  those  wells  which  ever 

leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too 

deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or 

sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a 

warm  shade 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion  :  one  in- 
tense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowiiij;  outlines  mingle  in  th(»ir 

flowing 
Around  her  clieeks  and  utmost  fingei*s 

glowing 
With   the   uniiitermitted   blood,    which 

there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The   crimson    pulse  of  living  morning 

quiver). 
Continuously     prolonged,     and    ending 

never. 
Till   thev  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beautv 

furled 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills 

the  world  ; 


Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  from  her 

light  dress 
And   her  loose  hair  ;  and   where  some 

heavy  tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined, 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint 

wind ; 
And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odor  is  felt, 
Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that 

melt 
Into  thfe  bosom  of  a  frozen  bud. — 
See  where  she  stands !  a  mortal  shape 

indued 
With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity. 
And  motion  which  may  change  but  can- 
not die ; 
An  image  of  some  bright  Eternit>' ; 
A  shadow  of  some  golden    dream  ;  a 

Splendor 
Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless ;  a 

tender 
Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love 
Under  whose  motions  life's  dull  billows 

move; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and 

Morning  ; 
A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 
With     smiles    and    tears,     Frost    the 

Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  grave. 

Ah,  woe  is  me! 
What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  I  lifted  ? 

how 
Shall  I  descend,  and  perish  not  ?     I  know 
That   Love   makes  all   things   equal :  I 

have  heard 
By  mine  own   heart   this  joyous  truth 

averred  : 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  l:)eneath  the  sod 
In  love  and  worship,  blends   itself  with 

God. 

Six)use  !  Sister !   Angel !    Pilot  of  the 

Fate 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless !  Oh, 

too  late 
Beloved  !  Oh,  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortalit}* 
^ly  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped 

thine, 
A  divine  i)resence  in  a  place  divine  ; 
Oi*  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this 

earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,   from  its 

birth ; 
But  not  as  now  : — I  love  thee  ;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  mv  heart  a  seal 


»et.  to  ktrDp  Its  w  lite  IS  pure  an  rl  briglit 

For  tliee.  sinne  in  tliusEi  team   llioii   liaxt 

Ueliglit. 
We — are    wo  nut  formeii.  as  notes  uf 

Fur  one  unotlier.  though  dissiniilur : 
Sucli  dilterence  wiiliout  diBCorJ.  us  can 

make 
TlioMe    swreetest  EoiinJs,    in    which    nil 

Rpirits  nhiike 
Aft  trembling  leaves  in  a  ooutlniioiis  ail 'I 

Thy  wisdom  sjieiike   in    [iie,   anil   biil<t 

DwM--on  the  rocks  on  whifh   high   hearts 

aro  w  recked. 
I  never  wus  attncbed  to  thiit  Rreat  sect, 
Whose  doctrine  is.  that  eacli  one  should 

Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistrees  or  a   friend. 
And  nil  the  rest,  though  (air  und   wise, 

"^f  culd  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the 

node 
'■"  'nolle rn  morals,  and  tlie  benten  roiicl 
"'»icli   tliiise    poor   slaves   with    weaiy 
„         f(x>tste|>a  tread, 
""o  travel  to  tlieir  home  among  the 

dead 
"T  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  mid 

With  one  chaineil    friend,    p*^^llaps   a 
"  i«ialou8  foe. 

uid  the  longest  journey  gD. 

!  Love  in  this  ilifTers  froni  gold 

and  ctay 
t  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
9  ii  like  nil darstan ding,  that  grows 

bright, 
^nx  on   inanv  truths ;  'lis  like  tliy 

,  TiRht, 

,  *8<nalio"  1  whiuh  from  earth  and  skv, 
^'■•l  from   the  depths  of  hiiinau   pliiiri- 

^*  'roni  a  thousand  prisms  and  i 

fiUa 
The  Universe  with  irlorious  beams,  and 

„___   kills 

"TOr.  the  worm,  with  many  a  sim-like 

Of  Its  reverberated  lightning.     Narrow 

Tne  Wrt    that   loves,   the   brnin   that 

cnn  templates, 

_n«  lite   that    wears,  the    npirit    that 

crtsatMi 

object,  and  one  form,  and  builds 

Bpulchrt-  for  its  et4.-rDily. 


Slind  from   its  object   differs  most  in 

Evil  from  good  ;  misery  from  happiness; 
Tlie  baser  from  tlie  nobler;  the  impure 
And  frail,  fnim  what  is  clear  und  must 

endurf. 
If  70U  diride  suffering  and  dross,  you 

Diminish  till  It  iscuneumifd  away  : 

If   you   divide   pleiisure  and    iuve    and 

thought, 
Ea(!li  part  exceeds  the  whole 


nd  V 


How  much,  while  any  yet  reniuins  un- 

sliared, 
0[  pleasure  may  be  gained,   of  wirrow 

Tiiis  truth  is  that  tlrep  well,  whence 

sages  draw 
Tlie  uneijvied  light  of  ho]ie  ;   the  eternal 

Bv  which  tlioeelive,  to  whom  this  world 

of  life 
Is  lis  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  for  the  promisi?  of  a  later  birth 
Tlie  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth. 

There  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit 

oft 
Met    on   its    visioned    wanderings,    far 

aloft. 
In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's 

Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  .tuiiny  lawn. 
AiEud  tlieenclinntedmoimtointt,  und  the 


Of  diviu 


I  tlie 


r-lihe 


Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremu- 
lous floor 
Paved  lier  liglit  steps ; — on  an  imagined 


Under  the  gray  beak  of  s 
She  met  me,  robed  in  au 


e  promoti- 
exceeding   [ 


Tliat  rbehelcl  her  not.  In  solitu<)» 
Uer  voice  canie  to  me  through 
bispering  woods. 


th« 


And  front  (lie  fouiitaius,  and  the  odors 

Of  flowers,  which,  like  Upa  murmuring 

ill  Uieir  sleep 
Of   the  sweet   kisses   which  had  lulled 

tliem  there. 
Breathed  hut  of  Act  to  the  enamoreii  air ; 
And  from   the   breejies  whether  low  or 

loud, 
Aud  from  therainof  every  podsingclQud, 
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And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer 

birds, 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In 

the  words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — in 

form, 
Sound,  color — in  whatever  checks  that 
f  Storm 

Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes 

the  past ; 
And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a 

doom 
As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom  ; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 

Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy 

youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandalled  with  plumes 

of  fire. 
And    towards   the    loadstar  of  my  one 

desii*e, 
'    I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight 
Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light,  "' 
When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting 

sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,   whom  prayers  or  tears  then 

could  not  tame. 
Passed,   like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged 

planet. 
Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swift- 
ness fan  it. 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade  ; 
And  iisa  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
I    would    have    followed,    though    the 

grave  between 
Yawned  like  a  gulf   whose  spectres   are 

unseen : 
When  a  voice  said  : — **  O  Thou  of  hearts 

the  weakest. 
The  pliantom  is  beside  thee  whom   thou 

seekest  '' 
Then    I—*' Where?''    the   world's  echo 

answered  **  where!" 
And  in  tliat  silen(;e,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  questioned  every  tongueless  wind  that 

flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it   knew 
Whither  '  twas  fled,  this  soul  out  of   my 

soul ; 
And  murmured  names  and  spells  which 

liave  control 
Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  our  fate  ; 
But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dis- 
sipate 
The    night    which  closed  on    her ;     nor 

uucreate 


That  world  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and 

me. 
Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity, 
The  world  I  say  of  thoughts    that  wo^ 

shipped  her : 
And  thereiore  I  went  forth,   with  hope 

and  fear 
And  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death. 
Feeding  my  course  with    expectation's 

breath. 
Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life  ; 
And  struggling  through   its  error  with 

vain  strife, 
And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  mj 

haste. 
And  half  bewildered  by  new  forms,  I  past 
Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters  I 
If  I  could  And  one  form  resembling  hers, 
In  which  she  might  have  masked  her- 
self from  me. 
There, — One,  whose  voice  was  venomed 

melotly 
Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue    nightshade 

bowers  ; 
The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like 

faint  flowers, 
Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison, — flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came, 
And  from  her  living   cheeks  and  bosom 

flew 
A  killing  air,  which  pierced  like  honey- 
dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  l»y 
Upon  its  leaves  ;  until,  as  hair  grown  gray 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown 

prime 
With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thouehU 
And  some   were   fair — but    beauty  dies 

away : 
Others  were  wise — but  honeyed  words 

betray : 
And  One  wjis  true — oh  I  why  not  true 

to  me  ? 
Tlien,  jis  a  hunted   deer  that  could  not 

flee, 
I  turned  ujMDn  my  thoughts,   and  stoo<i 

at  bay, 
Woundetl   and   weak  and   panting ;  the 

cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,    like  a    noonday    dawn,     then? 

shono  again 
Deliverance.     One   stood   on   my    path 

who  seemed 
As  like  the   glorious  shape  which  I  had 

dreamed, 
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As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun  ; 
The  cold  chaste    Moon,  the  Queen  of 

Heaven's  bright  isles, 
Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she 

smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy 

flame 
Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the 

same, 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.    Young 

and  fair 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the 

night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was 

bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  my 

calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind. 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place. 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward 

face 
Illumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 
And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb. 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea, 
According  as  slie  smiled  or  frowned  on 

me  ; 
And  there  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  cold 

bed  : 
I   Alas.  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead  ; — 
For  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and 

Life, 
Unmindful  each  of    their    accustomed 

strife, 
Masked  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a 

brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned 

mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings 

they  flew. 
And   cried  **  Away,    he  is  not  of  our 

crew." 
I  wept,  and  though  it  be  a    dream,  I 

weep. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of 

my  sleep, 
Blotting  that    Moon,   whose  pale    and 

waning  lips 
Then  slirank    as    in    the    sickness    of 

eclipse  ; — 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lampless  s(>a. 
And    who  was  then  its  Tempest  ;   and 

when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quenched, 

what  frost 

23 


Crept  o*er  those  waters,  till  from  coast 

to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable  ; — 
And  then — what  earthquakes  made  it 

gape  and  split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while 

on  it. 
These  words  conceal : — If  not,  each  word 

would  be 
The  key  of  stanchless  tears.    Weep  not 

for  me  I 

At  length,  into  the  obscure    Forest 

came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief 

and  shame. 
Athwart     that    wintry    wilderness    of 

thorns 
Flashed  from  her  motion  splendor  like 

the  Morn's 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  gray  earth  and  branches 

bare  and  dead  ; 
So  that  her  way  was  paved,  and  roofed 

above 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  tlioughts  of  bud- 
ding love ; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
Like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  iHjne- 

trated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that 

sound. 
So  that  the  savage   winds  hung  mute 

around  ; 
And  odors  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her 

hair. 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  frore  air : 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light    is  changed    to  love,   this 

glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 
And  called  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming 

clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed 

below 
As  smoke  by  Are,  and  in  her  beauty's 

glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long 

night 
Was  penetrating  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veiled  from  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was  Emily. 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this 

passive  Karth, 
Tliis  world   of  love,  this  me ;  and  into 

hirth  [dart 

Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
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Magnetic  might  into  its  central  heart ; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and 

guide 
By  everlasting  laws,  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  appointed  cave  ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy 

grave 
Which   was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint 

bow  era 
The     armies    of    the    rainbow-winged 

showers ; 
And,  as    those    married  lights,   which 

from  the  towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  viran- 

dering  globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendor,  as  a  robe : 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence 

blend. 
If  equal,  j'et  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end  ; — 
So  ye,  bright   regents,    with   alternate 

sway 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and 

day  I 
Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrowed 

might : 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  liglit ; 
And,     through    the     shadow     of     the 

seasons  three. 
From  Spring  to  Autumn^s  sere  maturity. 
Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomb. 
Where  it  may  ripen  to  abrigliter  bloom. 
Thou  too,  O  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce. 
Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  Uni- 
verse 
Towards  thine  own ;    till,    wrecked   in 

that  convulsion. 
Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Thine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in 

twain ; 
Oh.  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again  ! 
Bo  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  reiurn  ; 
The  living  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its 

urn  [horn 

Of  golden  fire;  the  Moon  will  veil  her 
In  thy  last   smiles ;   adoring  Even  and 

Morn 
Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm 

breath 
And  lights  and  shadows;  as  the  star  of 

Death 
And    Birth    is     worshipped     by     those 

sisters  wild 
Called  Hope  and  Fear — upon  the  heart 

are  piled 
Their  offerings, — of  this  sacrifice  divine 
A  world  shall  be  the  altar. 

Liidy  mine. 
Scorn  not  these  flowers  of  thought,  the 

fading  birtii 


Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant 

puts  forth 
Whose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny 

eyes. 
Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fir 

with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 
Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still ; 
To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperish- 1 

able, 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thoa  | 

united 
Even  as  a    bride,    delighting  and  de- 
lighted. 
The  hour  is  come : — the  destined  Star 

has  risen 
Which  shall  descend    upon    a    vacant 

prison. 
The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong, 

thick  set 
The  sentinels — but  true  love  never  yet 
Was  thus  constrained  :  it  overleaps  all 

fence : 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents ;  like  Heaven^ 

free  breath. 
Which  he  wiio  grasps  can   hold  not; 

liker  Death, 
Who  rides  u]K>n  a  thought,  and  makes 

his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and 

the  arrav 
Of  arms  ;  more  strength  has  Love  than 

lie  or  they  : 
For  it  ran  burst  his  charnel,  and  make 

free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agonv, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harlx)r  now. 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's 

brow  : 
There  is  a  |>ath  on  the  sea's  azure  floor. 
No  keel  has  ever   ploughed   that  path 

before ; 
The  halrvons  brood  around  the  foamless 

isles  :  [wiles ; 

The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its 
The  merry  marinere  are  bold  and  free  : 
Say,    my  heart's   sister,    wilt   thou  sail 

with  me  ? 
Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross,  whose  nest 
Is  a  far  E<ien  of  the  purple  East  ; 
And    we   between   her   wings   "will  sit, 

wliile  Xijrht 
And  Day.  and  storm,  and  Calm,  pursue 

their  flight, 
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Our  iniuisters,  along  tlie  boundless  Sea, 
Treading  each  others  heels,  unheededly . 
It  is  an  Isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise, 
And,  for  the  harbors  are  not  safe  and 

good. 
This  land  would  have  remained  a  soli- 
tude 
But  for  some  pastoral    people    native 

there, 
Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden 

air 
Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold, 
Simple  and  spirited  ;  innocent  and  bold. 
The  blue  .^^ean  jB^irds  this  chosen  liome. 
With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and 

foam. 
Kissing  the  sifted  sands,  and  caverns 

hoar; 
And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the 

shore 
Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide : 
There  are  thick   woods  where    sjlvan 

forms  abide : 
And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond, 
As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 
Or  serene  morning  air ;  and  far  beyond, 
The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats 

and  deer 
( Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but 

once  a  year) , 
Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers, 

and  halls 
Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  water- 
falls 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails 
Accompany  the  noonday  nightingales ; 
And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet 

airs ; 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle 

wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers, 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen 

showers 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  faint 

sleep; 
And  from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils 

peep. 
And  dart  their  arrowy  odor  through  the 

brain 
Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious 

pain. 
And  every  motion,  odor, beam, and  tone 
With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison  : 
Which  is  a  soul  within  tlie  soul — they 

seem 
Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream. — 
It  is  an  isle  *twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth, 

and  Sea, 


Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquility  ; 
Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  £ucifer. 
Washed    by  the   soft    blue    Oceans  of 

young  air. 
It  is  a  favored  place.    Famine  or  Blight, 
Pestilence,  War,  and  Earthquake,  never 

light 
Upon    its    mountain-peaks ;    blind  vul- 
tures, they 
Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way  : 
The    winged    storms,    chanting    their 

thunder-i)salm 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of 

calm 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew, 
From  which  its  flelds  and  woods  ever 

renew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 
And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from 

the  sky 
There  fall,  clear  exhalations,  soft  and 

bright. 
Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight. 
Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw 

aside. 
Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 
Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveli- 
ness. 
Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess : 
Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 
Burns  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle. 
An    atom  of  th'  Eternal,   whose    own 

smile 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen 
O'er   the  gray  rocks,  blue  waves,  and 

forests  green. 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. — 
But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 
Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or 

how 
None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know  ; 
Tis  not  a  tower  of  strength,   though 

with  its  height 
It  overtops  the  wcK)d8  ;  but,  for  delight. 
Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere 

crime 
Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young   | 

prime, 
Reared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time. 
An  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure-house 
Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  spouse. 
It  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human 

art, 
But,  as  it  were  Titanic  ;  in  the  heart 
Of  Ekirth  having  assumed  its  form,  then 

frown 
the  mountains,  from  the  living 
stone. 
Lifting  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high  ; 
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For  all  the  antique  and  leiir'ied  imagery 
Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  oF  it 
The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit 
The  volumes  of    their    many  twining 

stems ; 
Parasite  floweis  illume  with  dewy  gems 
The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade, 

the  sky 
Peeps    through    their  winter-woof    of 

tracery 
With  Moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoms 

keen, 
Or    fragments    of    the    day^s    intense 

serene ; — 
Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 
And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the 

high  towers 
And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem 
To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream 
Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks, 

and  all  that  we 
Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I 

have  vowed 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. — 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers 

there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Extern  air, 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which 

flow 
Like    waves    above    the    living    waves 

below. — 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and 

all 
Those    instruments    with    which    high 

spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present 

last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but 

cannot  die. 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true 

taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to 

waste 
The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore 

still. 
Nature  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the 

hill. 
The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy, 

yet 
Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls 

flit 
Round  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young 

stars  glance 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight 

dance ; 


The   spotted    deer    bask    in    the   fresh 

moonlight 
Before  our  gate,  and  the    slow,  silent 

night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm 

sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years 

heap 
Their  withered  hours,  like  leaves,  on 

our  decay. 
Let  us  become  tlie  overhanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysiau  isle, 
Ck)nscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,   and  walk 

together. 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  Uue 

heavens  bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  para- 
mour ; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-pa ven  shore, 
Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy,— 
Possessing  and  possest  by  all  that  is 
Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 
And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 
Be  one  : — or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 
Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet 

to  keep 
The  moonlight  of    the    expired   night 

asleep. 
Through  which  the  awakened  day  can 

never  peep  ; 
A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's. 
Where    secure    sleep    may    kill    thine 

innocent  lights; 
Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the 

rain 
Whose    drops  quench    kisses    till  they 

burn  again. 
And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's melod/ 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it 

die 
In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which 

dart 
With   thriling  tone    into  the   voiceless 

heart. 
Harmonising  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms 

bound. 
And  our  veins  l>eat   together;  and  our 

lips 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 
The  soul  that  burns  between  them,  and 

the  wells 
Which   boil   under  our   being's   inmost 

(M'lLs. 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 


Wo  shall  bfcwiue  t)ie  si 


«  simll  bo 


Spirit  within  two  frames, oh  t  wherefore 

two? 
Ono  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows 

and  grew. 
Till   liketwit  meteors of«x pan il]n)(fliim«, 
Tlu»i«  Hpht^rea  instinct  witli    it  btifome 

the  winie. 
Touch,  mingle,  are  tmtisfigured  ;  ever 

still 
"'»  rtiiiiii;,  yet  ever  inoonsimiable  : 
Iri  t»tif  ini'tlier'a  snlistHniM!  finding  frxi'l, 
liile«  flumes  too  pure  and  light  und  un- 

imbued 
Tu   ttouriah  their  bright  lives  with  hanei 


f^a^    lii^  within  two  wills,  one    will 

tmnetith 
T™-»>  overshadowinf;  minds,  one  life,  one 

cleHth. 
0'>«*  Henviii,  one  Hell,  one  immortdlity. 
And  one  Annihllntion.    Woe  is  me! 
Tho   winged    words  on   wliich   tny   soul 

wuuld  piercnj 
Into  th>^  hdghlof  love's  rare  tToiverse. 
Ar^    rliMins  of  lend  iLTounil  itH  (light  of 

An— 
1  l**«.tit,  Isink,  1  tremhlo.  I  expiiH  1 

^Veak     Vi-rses.     go,     kneel    at    your 
Sovereign's  fe«t, 
A***!  mv  : — •■  We  are  the  niiisters  of  tiiy 

Javo; 
"hat  wouldest  thou  with   n»  and  onrs 

ami  thine?" 
Tiieti  raill  your  sistera   from   Oblivion's 

All      ™"' 

^»t  lb  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 
"hich,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the 

) nhJlye  live  when  I  am  tliere.     Tlien 

!ir  th«  heftrts  of  men.  until  ye  meet 

Wnii,  Vannu.  Primus,  and  the  reHt, 

tJbId  theiu   love  eauh  other  and  be 

,  ,  blest: 

■nil  leave  the  troop  wliich  errs,  and 

which  reproves, 
^nJcome  and  ba  my  guest, — for  I  am 
Uire's.  ISSl.     1821. 


fiiiiging  loud  ;  "  Love's  very  pain  is 


Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dstu. — 
Swift  be  thy  flight  1 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

Star-in  wrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day  : 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wandero'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long  sought  I 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was 

goue. 
A.iid  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  met, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  Ihee. 

Tliv  brother  Death  pame,  and  i^ried, 

Wouldstthoume? 
Tliy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  flliny-eyed, 
Muiiuiired  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Sl.^ill  1  nestle  near  tliy  side  ? 
Wiiuldst  thou  me? — And  1  replied. 

No,  not  thee  ! 

Deiith  will  come  when  thou  art  dead 

Sleep  will  cume  when  thou  art  fled  ; 
uF  npither  would  I  a*k  the  hoon 
1  itsk  of  the*,  helovM  Night- 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 
C'Uine  soon,  soon  ! 

ISfl.     1834. 

TIME 

UNPATHOMABI.B  Sea !  whoMWaresare 


Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human 

Thuu  shoreless  flood,  which  in    thy 
ebb  and  flow 
Claapest  the  limits  of  mortality  I 
And  sick  of  prey.  3-et  liowling  on  lor 
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Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in 
storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee. 
Unfathomable  Sea  ?         1821,     1824. 

SONNET:    POLITICAL   GREATNESS 

Nor  happiness,  nor  maiesty,  nor  fame. 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,   iior  skill   in 

arms  or  arts, 
Siiepherd   those    herds  whom  tyranny 

makes  tame ; 
Verse  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their 

hearts, 
History    is  but    the    shadow    of    their 

shame, 
Art  Teils  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant 

starts 
As    to    oblivion    their    blind    millions 

fleet, 
Staining    that    Heaven    with  obscene 

imagery 
Of     their     own    likeness.      What    are 

numbers  knit 
By  force  or    custom?    Man  who  man 

would  be. 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself ;  in  it 
Must     be    supreme,    establishing     liis 

throne 
On  vanquished    will,  quelling   the  an- 
archy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone. 

1821,     1834. 

MUTABILITY 

The  flower  tliat  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  slay 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 

Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship  how  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair  I 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall. 
Survive  their  joy.  and  all 

Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  flowers  are  guy. 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day  ; 

Wliilst  yet  the  calm  houi*s  creep. 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 

isn.    1824. 


A  LAMENT 

O  world  !  O  life  !  O  time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood 
before ; 
When  will  return    the  glory  of  your 
prime  ? 
No  more— Oh,  never  more  I 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight ; 
Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter 
hoar. 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with 
delight 
No  more — Oh,  never  more  I 

18S1.    1824. 


TO 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken, 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thoa  irt 

gone 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

18SU    18»4. 

ADONAIS 

AN  ELEGY  OX  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHX  KEATS. 
AUTHOR  OF  EXDYMIOX,  HYPERIOX,  ETC 

Xry  iSe  t^aviiv  /.aurrei^  ''Earrepo^  kv  ^Biuevoi^, 

I*LAT0. 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais — he  is  dead  ! 

Oh  weep  for  Adonais  !  though  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear 

a  head  ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected    from  all 

years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse   thv  obscure 

compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow  !  Say  : 

*'  With  me 
Died  Adonais  ;  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fanae  shall 

l>e 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  ! " 

Wliere  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when 

he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft 

which  flies 
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!    In  darkness  ?  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonais  died  ?    With  veiled  eyes, 
*Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamored 

breath, 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies 
With    which,   like  flowers    that  mock 

the  corse  beneath. 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk 

of  death. 

Oh  weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead  ! 

Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and 
weep! 

Yet  wherefore?  Quench  within  their 
burning  bed 

Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  lov'd  heart 
keep, 

Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining 
sleep; 

For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wine 
and  fair 

Descend ;^-oh,  dream  not  that  the  am- 
orous Deep 

Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 

Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and 
laughs  at  our  despair. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again 
Lament  anew,  Urania  !— He  died, 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,    old,     and      lonely,    when     his 

country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled   and   mocked  with    many  a 

loathM  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood  ;  he  went,  imterrified. 
Into  the  gulf  of  death  ;   but  his  clear 

Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among 

the  sons  of  light. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  I 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station   dared  to 

climb ; 
And   happier  they  their  happiness   who 

knew. 
Whose  tapers    yet  burn  through   that 

niffht  of  time 
In   whicn  suns  perished  ;  others  more 

sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man 

or  God, 
Have   sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent 

prime  ; 
Ad<I  some  yet  live,  trending  the  thorny 

road. 
Which   leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to 

Fame's  serene  abode. 


But  now,  thy  youngest,    dearest    one 

has  peiished. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,   who 

grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden 

cherished. 
And  fed  with  true  love  tears,  instead  of 

dew ; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme    hope,  the    loveliest  and 

the  last, 
The  bloom,   whose   petals    nipt    before 

they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of    the  fruit,  is 

waste ; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  over- 

l)ast. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Kee()s  his    pale    court    in    beauty  and 

decay. 
He  came ;    and  bought,  with   price  of 

purest  breath, 
A  grave  among    the   eternal.  —  Come 

away  I 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian 

day 
Is  yet  his  fltting  charnel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay  ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill  ;' 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ■ 

ill. 

He    will    awake    no    more,    oh,    never 

more  ! — 
Within   the  twilight  chamber  spreads 

apace. 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the 

door 
Invisible  Corruption  w^aits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling- 
place  ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and 

awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to 

deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal 

curtain  draw. 

Oh    weep    for    Adonais  !  —  The    qui(»k 

Dreams. 
The  passion- winged  Ministers  of  thought,  [ 
Who  were  his   fl<x;ks,  whom   near  the 

living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he 

taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander 

not, — 
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Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to 

brain, 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung ; 

and  mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their 

sweet  pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find 

a  home  again. 

And  one  with  trembling  hands  clasps 

his  cold  head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings, 

and  cries ; 
**  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not 

dead  ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint 

eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there 

lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from 

his  brain.'* 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise  ! 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own  ;  as  with  no 

stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  out- 
wept  its  rain. 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming 

them  ; 
Another  dipt    her  profuse  locks,  and 

threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which   frozen   tears  instead  of    pearls 

begem  ; 
Another    in    her    wilful    grief    would 

break 
Her  bow  and  winged   reeds,   as   if    to 

stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more 

weak  ; 
And  dullthe  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen 

cheek. 

Another  Splendor  on  his  mouth  alit. 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw 
the  breath 

Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the 
guarded  wit, 

And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  be- 
neath 

With  lightning  and  with  music  :  the 
damp  death 

Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips  ; 

And.  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 

Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold 
night  clips, 

It  flushed  throujj:h  his  pale  limbs,  and 
passed  to  its  eclipse. 


And  others  came  .  .  •  Desires  and 
Adorations, 

Wingdd  Persuasions  and  veiled  Des- 
tinies, 

Splendors  and  Glooms,  and  glinunering 
Incarnations 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phan- 
tasies ; 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 

And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  bj 
the  gleam 

Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 

Came  in  slow  pomp ; — the  moving  pomp 
might  seem 

Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal 
stream. 

All    he   had   loved,  and  moulded  into 

thought. 
From    shape,   and  hue,   and  odor,  and  j 

sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern   watchtower,  and  her  hair 

unbound. 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn 

the  ground. 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  daj; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  %vinds  flew  round,  sobbiog 

in  their  dismay. 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  moun- 
tains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered 

lay, 
And   will   no  more  reply   to   winds  or 

fountains. 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young 

green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing 

day  ; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more 

dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined 
;  away 

:  Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds : — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the 

woodmen  hear. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and 

she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,   as  if    she  Autumn 

were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  ;  since  her  delight  is 

flown 
For  wliom  shouM  she  have  waked  the 

sullen  year? 
To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear 


&naiil    the    Taint    companions  of  their 

yontb. 
With  dew  all  tnmeJ  to  team  ;  odor,  to 

BigbJDg  mill. 

Thj"  spirit's  sister,  tlie  lorn 
niB  not  her 
ous  iniii : 
Not  so  the  eagle,  wlio  like  thee   could 

Ha>v«n,  and  coulJ  nourish  in  the  sun's 

donuiin 
Her   mighty  voitth  with   morning,  dr>th 

complain, 
nouing  HUil  screaming  round  her  emiity 

4a  Albion  waiU  for  thea ;  the  curre  of 

Coin 
wglit  on  hi*  head  who  pierced  thy  iiino- 

t-ent  breast 
And  scnreil  the  nngel  soul  that  was  its 

earthly  guest ! 


Ah 

woe  is 

m«!    Wiuto 

is 

come 

and 

But 

gone. 

grief 

returns  witli 

the 

revol 

■inn 

Tl,„ 

.r.'. 

1  Btreuiiis  renew  their  jo 

^OUS 

"Q  «n(8,  tlie  bees,  the   swallows  ri;- 

•"•^li  leave.*  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 

,  .Seasons'  bier ; 

*''>  nmoroTls   binia   now   pair  in  everv 

hnike. 
-■><J  huilil  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and 

■1  the  green  lixard,  nnrl   the   golden 

lUIJmpriaoneii  Uaiiios,  out  of  their 
trance  awake. 

'^otwwh  wood  and  stream  and  field  and 
liill  and  Oneun 
*  qniokening  life  from  the  Eurth'sheart 
has  burst 
_  .™  ft  lias  crer  done,  with  change  and 
motion, 
RpiD  tbp  great  morning  of  the  world 

when  first 
A  4ftinied  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  iin- 

V>B  lunm  of  Heuven  flush  witli  a  softer 

light: 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred 

tbirst: 


^"htw. 


The  leprous  corpse  touched  by  this  spirit 

lender 
Exhales  itaelt  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like   incarnations  of  the    stars,   when 

splendor 
Is  olianged  to  fvagrance,  they  illumine 

And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes 

beneath  ; 
Nought  we  know.  dies.  Shall  that  alone 

which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword    consumed  before    the 

sheath 
By    sightless    lightning  ? — th'    intense 

atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  moat 

cold  re|>ose. 

Alas  1  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be 
Bat  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal  I  Woe  is  ine  I 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we?  of 

what  scene 
The  actors  or  spectators?    Great    and 

Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what 

life  must  Ijorrow. 
As  longt  as  skies  are  blue,  and  flelds  are 

green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge 


Hen-iU  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore  t 
"Wake    thou,"  cried     Misery,   "child- 

IsBS  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy    :tteep,  and    slake,  in  thy 

A  wound  more  fieroe  than  his  with  teara  ( 

and  sighs," 
And    all    the     Dreams    that    watched 

Urania's  eyes. 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom   their  sister's 

song 
IlEid      held     in    holy     silence,     cried ; 

"Arise!" 
Swift aaaTlioughtby  tile anaka Memory 


I  autumnal  Night,  thai 
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Out  of  the  E^t,  and  follows  wild  and 
drear 

The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal 
wings, 

Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 

Had  left  the  Ekirth  a  corpse.  Sorrow 
and  fear 

So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania ; 

So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmo- 
sphere 

Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her 
way 

Even  to  the  mournful  place  where 
Adonais  lay. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 

Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with 
stone,  and  steel. 

And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  airy 
tread 

Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 

Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they 
fell : 

And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more 
sharp  tlian  they 

Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could 
repel. 

Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young 
tears  of  May, 

Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  unde- 
serving way. 

In  the  death    chamber  for  a  moment 

Deatli 
Shamed  bv  the  presence  of  that  living 

Might 
Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the   breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  liglit 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her 

dear  delight. 
'*  Leave  me  not   wild    and    drear  and 

comfortless. 
As  silent   lightning  leaves  the  starless 

night ! 
Leave     me     not ! "  cried     Urania  ;  her 

distress 
Roused  Death  :  Death  rose  and   smiled, 

and  met  her  vain  caress. 

*' Stay   yet  awhile  I  speak  to  me  once 

again  : 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live  ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning 

brain 
That  word,  that  kiss,  shall  all   thoughts 

else  survive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art   dead,  as  if  it   were  a  part 
Of  thee,   my    Adonais !    I  would    give 


All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannok 
thence  depart ! 

'*  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  tboa  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths 

of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  thoogh 

mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  where  was 

then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  soorn 

the  spear  ?  ' 

Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,     1 

when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  cresoeot 

sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled 

from  thee  like  deer. 

**  The    herded    wolves,    bold    only  to 

pursue ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o*er  the 

dead ; 
The  vultures  to  the  conqueror's  banner 

true 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion  ; — how 

thev  fled. 
When  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And    smiled  ! — The    spoilers    tempt  no 

second  blow, 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn 

them  lying  low. 

'*  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  rep- 
tiles spawn  ; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again: 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  itsdeligM 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven. 

and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that   dimmed  or 

sliared  it^s  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lam})s  the  spirit's 
awful  night." 

Thus    ceased   she :    and    the   mountain 

shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles 

rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his 

song 
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In  sorrow  ;  from  her  wilds  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wron^. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music 
from  his  tongue. 

Bildst  others  of    less   note,  came   one 

frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men  ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I 

guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature*s  naked  loveliness, 
Arta&on-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wil- 
derness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged 
wav, 

Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father 
and  their  prey. 

A  pardlike  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked  ; — a  Power 
Girt    round    with    weakness ; — it    can 

scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A    breaking    billow ; — even    whilst   we 

speak 
la  it    not    broken?    On  the  withering 

flower 
The  kiUiuK  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a 

cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  w^liile 

the  heart  may  break. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over- 
blown. 

And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and 
blue  ; 

And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress 
cone, 

'wund  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses 

*et  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday 

dew, 
^'brated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
"iiook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it ; 

of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
^  herd^bandoned  deer  sti-uck  by  the 

hunter's  dart. 

AU  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears  ;  well  knew 

that  gentle  band 
■  Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own  ; 
A^in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land. 
He   sung    new    sorrow ;     sad    Urania 

•canned 


The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured: 

"Who  art  thou?" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden 

hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined 

brow. 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's— oh,   | 

that  it  should  be  so  I 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the 

dead? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle 

thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white 

deathbed. 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 
The    heavy    heart   heaving    without    a 

moan? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,    soothed,     loved,   honored  the 

departed  one ; 
Let  me    not   vex,   with    inharmonious 

sighs 
The    silence   of    that  heart's  accepted 

sacrifice. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison^oh  I 
Wliat  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could 

crown 
Life's  early  cup  with   such  a  draught  of 

woe? 
The    nameless  worm  would  now  itself 

disown  : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,   hate,  and 

wrong. 
But  what  was  howling    in  one  breast 

alone. 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver 

lyre  unstrung. 

Live    thou,   whose  Infamy    is  not  thy 

fame ! 
Live  I  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from 

me. 
Thou  noteless  blot  on   a    remembered  1 

name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be  I 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'er- 

flow : 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling 

to  thee ; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret 

brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou 

shalt — as  now.* 

>  See  the  note  on  page  254. 
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Nor  let  us  weep  tliat  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion  kites  tliat  scream 

below ; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring 

dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting 

now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust  I  but  the  pure  spirit 

shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence 

it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,   which  must 

glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquench- 

ably  the  same, 
Wliilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid 

hearth  of  sliame. 

Peace,  peace  I  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth 

not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of 

life— 
Tis  we,  who  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprontable  strife. 
And  m   mad   trance,    strike  with  our 

spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. — We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  with- 
in our  living  clay. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our 
night ; 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain. 

And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  de- 
light. 

Can  touch  liim  not  and  torture  not  again  ; 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow 
stain 

He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray 
in  vain  ; 

Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to 
burn. 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlaniented 
urn. 

He  lives,  he   wakes — 'tis  Death   is  dead, 

not  he  ; 
Mourn  not   for   Adonais, — Thou  young 

Dawn  [thee 

Turn  all  thy  dew   to  splendor,   for  from 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone  ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan  ! 
Cease  ye  faint    flowers  and  fountains, 

and  thou  Air 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf 

hadst  thrown 


0*er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it 

bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  oo 

its  despair  I 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is 

heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night*8  sweet 

bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  sod 

stone, 
Spreading  itself    where'er  that  Power 

may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  liis  being  to  its 

own  ; 
Which  wields    the  world    with  never 

wearied  love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it 

above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness  ' 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  ■ 

doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic 

stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world. 

compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  thej 

wear ; 
Torturing    th'    unwilling     dross    that 

checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may 

b<»ar  ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the 

Heaven's  light. 

The  splendors  of  the  Armament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are   extinguished 

not ; 
Like  stars  to    their    appointed    height 

they  climb 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot 

blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty 

thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  desA  live 

there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark 

and  stormy  air. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from   tlieir   thrones,   built    beyond 

mortal  thought. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
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Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agon^  had  not 
Yet  faded  from   him  ;   Sidney,  as    he 

foaght 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose;     and     Lucan,    by     his     death 

approved : 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing 

reproved. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth 

are  dark 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot 

die 
Sc>  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
**  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they 

cry, 
"  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere 

has  lon^ 
Swung  blind  m  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper 

of  oor  throng  I " 

Who  mourns   for  Adonais?    Oh  come 

forth 
Fond   wretch !    and    know  thyself  and 

him  aright. 
Clasp     with     thy     panting     soul     the 

pendulous  Earth  ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all    worlds,   until  its  spacious 

might 
Satiate    the  void  circumference  :  then 

shrink 
Even    to  a  point  within  our  day  and 

night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make 

thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured 

thee  to  the  brink. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
Oh  T  not  of  him,   but  of  our  joy:  'tis 

nought 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  ther^ 
Lie    buried   in    the    ravage  they    have 

wrought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow 

not 
Olorj  from  those  who  made  the  world 

their  prey ; 
And    be  is  gathered   to  the    kings  of 

thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's 

decay. 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass 

away. 


Gro  thou  to  Rome. — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where   its  wrecks  like  shattered 

mountains  rise. 
And    flowering    weeds,    and    fragrant 

copses  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the 

dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the 

grass  is  spread. 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which 

dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sub-  | 
lime,  ' 

Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and 

beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their 

camp  of  death 
Welcoming  him  we  lase  with  scarce  ex- 
tinguished breath. 

Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too 
young  as  yet 

To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which 
consigned 

Its  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  tlie  seal  is  set, 

Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning 
mind. 

Break  it  not  thou  !  too  surely  shalt  thou 
find  [home. 

Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest 

Of  tears  and  gall.  From  the  world's 
bitter  wind 

Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  be- 
come ? 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 

pass  ; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's 

shadows  fly  ; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  ^lass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

—Die, 
If   thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which 

thou  dost  seek  I 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  !— Rome's  azure 

sky,  [are  weak 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words* 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting 

truth  to  speak. 
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Why  linger,  why  turn  biuik,  whyfiliririk. 

my  Heart  ? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  berore :  (roiii  all 

things  here 
Tliey  have  departed  ;  Ihoushouldatnow 

depart  I 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  niaD.  und  woman  ;  tiiid  whut  utill 

Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee 

wither. 
The   soft  sky   Bmiles. — the  low    wind 

whispers  neur; 
'Tia  Adonais  cnlls  1  oh.   liaslvn   thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  wliut  Deiith  can 

join  together. 

That  Light    whose   smile   kindles  the 

Universe, 
Th&t  Beauty  in  wliich  all  things  work 

I  Thnt  Be nal lotion  which    the    eclipsing 

I  t  or  birth  oan  quench  not,  that  eustuin- 

Whioh  through  the  wpb  ofb^iug  blindly 


By  I. 


aiidbeastand  earth  and  a 


Yet  were  life  a  ohaniel  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despair  ; 
Tet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie. 
Love  were  luMt — If  Liberty 

Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  iM  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
1»ve  its  |x>wer  to  give  and  bear. 
From  Itellas.     ISfl. 


Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolliug  «ver      m 
From  creation  to  decay.  I 

Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river  ^ 

Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  awsy.       ' 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  i>ort-i«- 
Aiid  deatli's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  t&^^ 


The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked 

in  wng 
Desoencis   on  me :  iny  spirit's  bark    is 

driven, 
Far  fr'>m  the  shore,  far  from  the    trc 

bling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  newr  to  Uie    tempest 

The  mossy  earth  and  spherM   skies   1 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  ufur  ; 
Whilst  burning  thruugh  the  inmutt  i 

of  Heftvpn, 
The  sunt  of  Adoi)ai<t,  like  a  star. 
Beooons    fruni     thu    abode    where    the 

Eternal  axe.  ISSi.    1881 


LIFS  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not ; 
Hope  may  vanish,  but  oikn  die  nut ; 
Tratta  be  veiled,  but  still  it  bumeth: 
Love  repulseil, — but  it  retumeth  I 


1 


fro, 
Clothe  their  unc^osiog  flight 
In  the  brief  dust  and  ligbt 
(iuthered  around  their  chariots  as 
go; 
New  shapes  they  still  mair  wca 
New  gods,  new  laws  receive. 
Bright  or  dim  are  they  as  the  robes  b1 
but 
On  Deatii's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  iMJwer  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  conqueror  CAme  ; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapor    dim  _       , 

Which  the  orient  planet  animates   irm-    *'' 
light : 
Hell,  t^in.  and  Slavery  came, 
Like  bloodhouDdfi  mild  and  tame. 
Nor  preyed,  until  their  Lord   hadti' 
flight ; 
Tlie  moon  of  Hahomel 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set: 
While  blazoned  as  on  heavea'n 


Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch   wakes  I. 

And  day  peers  forth  with  bcr  bloi 

So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 
Ths  Powers  of  eartli  and  nil 
Fled  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlebeml 
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Apollo,  Pan.  and  Love, 

Aud  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared 
on  them; 

Our  hills  and  seas  and  streams 

Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 
Their  waters  turned  to  blood,  their  dew 

to  tears, 

Wailed  for  thegolden  years. 

From  Hellas.    1821,    1822. 

SONGS  FROM  HELLAS 

Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  death-birds  descend  to  their  feast. 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Feace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand. 
And  follow  Lovers  folding  star 

To  the  Evening  land ! 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn, 
With  the  sunset  s  fire : 
The  weak  day  is  dead, 
But  the  night  is  not  born  ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wild 
desire  [light. 

While  it  trembles  with  fear  and  de- 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  night, 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with 
light 
Fast  flashing,  soft,  and  bright. 
Thou  beacon  of  love  I  thou  lamp  of  the 
free! 
Guide  us  far,  far  away. 
To    climes    where  now  veiled  by  the 
ardor  of  day 
Thou  art  hidden 
From  waves  on  which  weary  noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon. 
Between  Kingless  continents  sinless 
as  Eden,  [lably 

Around  mountains  and  islands  mvio- 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope. 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream. 
What    Paradise    islands    of   glory 
gleam! 
Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by  — 
The  sound  of  their  oceans,  the  light 

of  their  sky. 
The  music  and  fragrance  their  soli- 
tudes breathe 
Hurvt,  like  morning  on  dream,  or  like 
Heaven  on  death 


Through  the  walls  of  our  prison  : 
And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen ! 

182L  1822. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  AGE  BEGINS 

ANEW 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return. 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires 

gleam. 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star. 
Where  fairer  Tempos  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize  ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again. 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 
If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  the  free : 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

Tlie  splendor  of  its  prime  ; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. 

Saturn  and  Ix)ve  their  long  renose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  ana  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose. 
Than  many  unsubdued  :  ^ 

^  Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the  deities  of  a 
real  or  imaginary  state  of  inoooeiice  and  happi- 
iietts.  All  those  who  felly  or  the  Gods  of  Greece. 
Asia,  and  Egypt ;  the  One  vcho  rose,  or  Jesus 
Christ,  at  whose  appearance  the  idols  of  the 
Paean  World  were  amerced  of  their  worship; 
and  the  many  unsubdued^  or  the  monstrous  od- 
jects  of  the  idolatry  of  Ctiina,  India,  the  Antarc- 
tic islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of  America, 
certainly  have  reigned  over  the  understandings 
of  men  in  conjunction  or  in  succession,  during 
periods  in  which  all  we  know  of  evil  has  been  in 
a  state  of  portentons,  and.  until  the  revival  ot 
learning  and  the  arts,  perpetually  increasing 
activity.    {From  SheUey'M  Note.) 
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Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

Oh,  cease  f  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 

Cease  I  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 
Cease  !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past. 
Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 

Final  Chorus  from  HeUoM. 

TO-MORROW 

Where  art  thou,  beloved  To-morrow? 
When  young  and  old  and  strong  and 
weak. 
Rich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, — 
In  thy  place — ah  !  well-a-day  I 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled — To-day. 

1821.    1824. 


to- 


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it. 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love. 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worsliip  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not. 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 

1821,     1824. 

WITH  A  GUITAR,  TO  JANE 

Ariel  to  Miranda. — Take 

This  slave  of  Music,  for  the  sake 

Of  liim  who  is  the  slave  of  thee. 

And  teach  it  all  the  harmony 

In  which  thou  canst,  and  only  thou, 

Make  the  delighted  spirit  glow. 

Till  joy  denies  itself  again, 

And,  too  intense,  is  turned  to  pain  ; 

For  by  permission  and  command 

Of  thine  own  Prince  Ferdinand, 

Poor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 

Of  more  than  ever  can  be  spoken  ; 

Your  guardian  spirit,  Ariel,  who, 


From  life  to  life,  must  still  pursue 
Your  happiness  ; — for  thus  alone 
Can  Ariel  ever  find  his  own. 
From  Prosperous  enchanted  ceil. 
As  the  mighty  verses  tell. 
To  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
Lit  you  o*er  the  trackless  sea, 
Flittmg  on,  your  prow  before. 
Like  a  living  meteor. 
When  you  die.  the  silent  Moon, 
In  her  interlunar  swoon, 
Is  not  sadder  in  her  cell 
Than  deserted  Ariel. 
When  you  live  again  on  earth. 
Like  an  unseen  star  of  birth, 
Ariel  guides  you  o*er  the  sea 
Of  life  from  your  nativity. 
Many  changes  have  been  run. 
Since  Ferdinand  and  you  bejB^n 
Your  course  of  love,  and  Ariel  still 
Has  tracked  your   steps,  and  served 

your  will ; 
Now,  in  humbler,  happier  lot. 
This  is  all  remembered  not ; 
And  now,  alas  !  the  poor  sprite  is 
Imprisoned,  for  some  fault  of  his. 
In  a  body  like  a  grave  ; — 
From  you  he  only  dares  to  crave, 
For  his  service  and  his  sorrow, 
A  smile  to-day,  a  song  to-morrow. 

The  artist  who  this  idol  wrought. 
To  oclio  all  harmonious  thougnt. 
Felled  a  tree,  while  on  the  steep 
The  woods  were  in  their  winter  sleep, 
Rocked  in  that  repose  divine 
On  the  wind-swept  Apennine  ; 
And  dreaming,  some  of  Autumn  past. 
And  some  of  Spring  approaching  fast. 
And  some  of  April  buds  and  showers, 
And  some  of  songs  in  July  bowers. 
And  all  of  love  ;  and  so  this  tree, — 
Oh  that  such  our  death  may  be  I — 
Died  in  sleep,  and  felt  no  p^in. 
To  live  in  hap[)ier  form  again  : 
From  which,  beneath  Heaven's  fairest 

star. 
The  artist  wrought  this  loved  Guitar, 
And  taught  it  justly  to  reply. 
To  all  wiio  question  skilfully. 
In  language  gentle  as  thine  own  ; 
Whispering  in  enamored  tone 
Sweet  oracles  of  woods  and  dells. 
And  summer  winds  in  sylvan  cells  ; 
For  it  had  learnt  all  harmonies 
Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies. 
Of  the  forests  and  the  mountains. 
And  the  many-voiced  fountains  ; 
The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills. 
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softest  notes  of  falling  rills, 
melodies  of  birds  and  bees, 
murmuring  of  summer  seas, 
pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew 
airs  of  evening  ;  and  it  knew 
i  seldom-heard  mysterious  sound, 
oh,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 
b  floats  through  boundless  day, 
world  enkindles  on  its  way — 
Axis  it  knows,  but  will  not  tell 
hose  who  cannot  question  well 
spirit  that  inhabits  it ; 
Iks  according  to  the  wit 
»  companions  ;  and  no  more 
"ard  than  has  been  felt  before, 
hose  who  tempt  it  to  betray 
(e  secrets  of  an  elder  day  : 
sweetly  as  its  answers  will 
ter  hands  of  perfect  skill, 
>eps  its  highest,  holiest  tone 
our  beloved  Jane  alone. 

ISSS.    1883-1888. 

[NES :  "WHEN  THE  LAMP    IS 
SHATTERED  " 

HEN  the  lamp  is  shattered 
light  in  the  dust  lies  dead — 
hen  the  cloud  is  scattered 
rainbow's  glory  is  shed, 
hen  the  lute  is  broken, 
et  tones  are  remembered  not ; 
hen  the  lips  have  spoken, 
dd  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

s  music  and  splendor 

'iye  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

le  heart*s  echoes  render 

ODg  when  the  spirit  is  mute  : — 

>  song  but  sad  dirges, 

!  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell, 

'  the  mournful  surges 

',  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 

24 


When  hearts  have  once  mingled 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest, 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possessed. 

O  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  youf 
bier? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  :^ 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sl^. 

From  thy  nest  every  i-after 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter. 
When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

J8Se.    1824. 

SONG  FROM  CHARLES  THE  FIRST 

A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  for  her 
love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough  ; 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above. 

The  freezing  stream  below. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 

No  flower  u|>on  the  ground. 
And  little  motion  in  the  air 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 

18SS.    1824. 

A  DIRGE 

RonoH  wind,  that  meanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song  ; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long  ; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  strain. 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main. 

Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong  ! 

J8tS.    1824. 
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IMITATION  OF  SPENSER » 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber 

came, 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch*d  a  yerdant 

hill; 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber 

flame, 
Silv*ring  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down 

distill, 
And  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  flU, 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven 

bowers. 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never 

lowers. 

There  the  king-flsher  saw  his  plumage 
bright 

Vieing  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 

Whose  silken  fins,  and  golden  scalds 
light 

Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby 
glow : 

There  sjiw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched 
snow, 

And  oar'd  himself  along  with  majesty  ; 

Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did 
show 

Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 

And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  volup- 
tuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
TiiHt    in  that  fairest    lake    had  placed 

been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  prief  beguile  ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen  : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen, 
Of  all  that  ever  charm 'd  romantic  eye : 

*  *'  It  was  the  Fnene  Queene  that  awakened 
his  prenius.  In  Spenser's  faio'-land  he  was  en- 
chantetl,  breathed  in  a  new  world,  and  became 
another  beinp ;  till,  enamored  of  the  stanza,  he 
attempted  to  imitate  It,  and  succeeded.  ,  .  . 
This,  niS  earliest  attempt,  the  'Imitation  of 
Si)enser\  Is  in  his  first  volume  of  poems." 
(Quoted  by  Colvin  from  the  Uoughtoa  MSS. ) 


It  8eem*d  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters;  or  as  when  on 

high. 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laoghs 

the  cerulean  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp*d  luxuriouslr 
Sloping^s  of  verdure  tnrough  the  glofls^ 

tide. 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity. 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  floweiy  side ; 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears,  it  tried, 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree 

stem! 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride, 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvieing  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 

181S  or  18 14,     1817.1 

TO  SOLITUDE 

O  SOLXTUDE  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings ;  climb  with  me  the 

steep, — 
Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell, 
Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell 
May  seem  a  span  ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
*Mongst  boughs    pavilion'd   where  the 

doer's  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox-glove 

bell. 
But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes 

with  thee. 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an   innocent 

mind. 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts 

refin'd, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure  ;  and  it  sure  mast  be 
Almost  tl»e  highest  bliss  of  human-kind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits 

flee.  flS15.     May  5,  1816.* 

*  The  dfttps  for  Keata'  poems  are  made  upfmin 
Sidney  C'olvin's  careful  studv  of  the  oroer  of 
composition  of  the  poems,  in  his  Life  of  Keati», 
and  from  H.  Buxton  Forman's  excellent  notM  ia 
his  edition  of  Keats'  Works. 

>  In  Leiph  Hunt's  Examiner,  Probably  tbt 
first  Hues  of  Keats  ever  printed. 
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A  few  of  tliem  have  ever  been  the  lood 
or  my  delighted  fancy, — I  could  brood 
Over  tlieir  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime: 
A.ini  often,  when  Isit  me  down  to  rhyme, 
Tltene  will  iti  throngs  before   my  mind 

intrude ; 
Bnt  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  mde 
Do  they  occasion  :  'tis  n  nlea^iiif;  cliime. 
So  tile  unnumber'd  aounilB  that  evening 

Tli«iongs  of  birds— the  whisp'ring  of  the 

"he  viji;^  lit  waters — llie  (;reat  bell  that 
.      heares 

'*  «th    solemn    sound,— and     thousand 


Tl 


oiliei 


-~-  .li.stanco  of  recLignisance  bereiivos. 
'^'^Jtp  pleasing  musiu,  and  not  wild  up- 

—  fism.    18IT. 


t- 


t^E».  fitful  gusta  are  wliispering  here 

and  there 
V»»jQ„,,  tlie  buslieshalf  leafless,  and  dry; 
T«:»«;  itars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
■^*»<1 1  hiive  manv  miles  on  foot  to  tnre. 
Y^  *  feel  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 
^f  of  tlie  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily, 
'^''  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bunion 
_  liigh. 

I'r  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant 

Itiir  : 
tor  [ am  brimful  of  tlie  frt'Tilliness 
TKni  [n  a  little  tvittiiEe  I  have  found  : 
•^r  [air-hnir'il  Milton's  el'viueiit  ilisti'ess, 
*nd  nil  his  love  for  eentli;  Lyoid  drown'ri ; 
"if  lovely  Laura  in  Tier  h^htgr.wndri'Hs, 
A-nd      faithful      P-trur.-h      k'-i-'""s'v 
owu'd.  tlSlC.     ISIT.  ■ 


ni  one  who  has  been   long  in  city  pent 
Ti»  »ery  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  opan  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a 
prayer 

nitl  in  the  smilu  of  ttie  blue  Armament. 
Wbn  i«  more  happy,  when,  with  lienrt'it 


Andgentletuleof  love  and  languishmecit? 
Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catcliing  the  notes  of  Philomel, — on  eye 
Watching  the  sailing   cloudlet's   bright 


E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tetir 
That  falls  Ihrougii  the  clear  etiier silently. 
June,  1S16.     1817. 


Sltrcu  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of 

gold, 
A.nd  many  goodly  states  and  kingdunis 

i.sliinds   have   I 


Tliiit  deop-browed   Homer  ruled  as  his 

demesne  ; 
Ynt  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  1  hoard  Cliapman  siieak  out  loud 

and  l>old  : 
Tlien  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the 

When  a  aaw  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like   siout  Cortes  when  with   eagle 

Ha  star'd  at  the  Pncilio — and  iill  his  men 
Liiok'd  At  each  other  with  a  wild  suc- 


tle  of  the  olond,  tlie  cataract,  the  lake. 
Who    on    Uelveltyu's    summit,    wide 

Oatchen  his  freshness  from  Arnhangers 

wing : 
He  of  the  roe 
Thesooial  smile,  the  chain  tot 

sake : 
And    lo  ! — whose    steadfastness    would 

never  take 
A.  meaner  sound  tlian  KapliuprH  whis- 

jicring. 
Anil  other    spirits  there    are   Ntnudlng 

apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  tlie  age  to  c< 
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These,  these  will  give  the  world  another 

heart 
And  other  pulses.   Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  in  tiie  human  mart  ? 
Listen  awhile  ye  nationr,,  and  be  dumb. 

November,  1816,     1817. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND 
CRICKET 

The  poetry  of  eartli  is  never  dead  : 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the 

hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will 

run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new- 
mown  mead  ; 
That  is  the  Grasshopper^s — he  takes  the 

lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights;  for  when  tired  out 

witli  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant 

weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never ; 
On  a  lone  winter   evening,  when  the 

frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove 

thore  slirills 
The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing 

ever, 
And  seems  to  one   in  drowsiness  half 

lost, 
The   Grasslioppev's  among  some  grassy 

hills.         December  30,  1S16,     1817*. 

SLEEP   AND  POETRY 

•*  As  T  lay  In  my  bed  slepe  full  unrnete 
"Was  unto  nie.  but  why  that  I  no  mi^bt 
"  Rest  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n'as  erthly  wi^ht 
*' [As  I  suppose]  had  more  of  hertis  ose 
"  Than  1,  for  I  n'ad  sicknesse  nor  disuse." 

Chaucer. 


What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in 

summer? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty 

hummer 
That    stiiys    one   moment    in    an  open 

flow  or. 
And    buzzes    cheerily    from    lx)wer    to 

bower  ? 
What   is   more   tranquil   than  a   musk- 
rose  blowing 
In   a   green    island,  far   from   all   men's 

knowing? 
More  liealthful    than    the    leafiness  of 

dales  ? 


More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales? 

More  serene  tlian  Cordelia's  coonte- 
nance  ? 

More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  ro- 
mance? 

What,  but  thee,  Sleep?  Soft  closer  of 
our  eyes ! 

Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies ! 

Light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pil- 
lows ! 

Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping 
willows ! 

Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses! 

Most  happy  listener  I  when  the  morning 
blesses 

Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful 
eyes 

That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sun- 
rise. 

But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than 
thee? 

Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain  tree? 

More    strange,    more    beautiful,   more 

smooth,  more  regal,  ' 

Than  wings  of  swans,  than  doves,  than 
dim-seen  eagle? 

What  is  it?  And  to  what  shall  I  com- 
pare it  ? 

It  has  a  glory,  and  nought  else  can 
share  it : 

The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and 
holy. 

Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  folly: 

Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of 
thunder. 

Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions 
un<ler ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 

Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous 
thing 

That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant 
air  : 

So  that  we  look  around  with  prying 
stare, 

Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial 
limning. 

And  catcli  soft  floatings  from  a  faint- 
heard  hymning ; 

To  see  the  laurel  wreath,  on  high  sus- 
pended, 

That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is 
ended. 

Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice, 

And  from  the  heart  up-springs,  rejoice', 
rejoice  ! 

Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framerof 
all  things, 

And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings. 
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No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has 

seen 
And  all  the  clouds,  and  felt  his  bosom 

clean 
For  his  great  Maker*s  presence,  but  must 

know 
What  *tis  I  mean,   and  feel  his  being 

glow : 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit, 
By  telling    what    he  sees    from  native 

merit. 

O  Poesy  I   for  thee  I  hold  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven — Should  I  rather 

kneel 
Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel 
A  glowing    splendor    round  about  me 

hung. 
And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own 

tongue? 
O  Poesy  !  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven  ;  yet,  to  my  ardent 

prayer. 
Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air, 
Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 
Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a 

death 
Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 
The  morning  sun-beams  to  the    great 

Apollo 
Like  a  fresh  sacrifice ;  or  if  I  can  bear 
The  o'erwhelraing  sweets,  'twill  bring 

me  to  the  fair 
Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 
Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 
Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the   leaves,  and   flowers — about 

the  playing 
Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains  ;  and 

the  shade 
Keeping    a   silence    round    a   sleeping 

maid 
And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  in- 
fluence 
That  we  must  ever  wonder   how,  and 

whence 
It  came.     Also  imaginings  will  hover 
Round  my  flreside,  and  haply  there  dis- 
cover 
Vistas    of    solemn  beauty,    where    I*d 

wander 
In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  meander 
Through  its  lone   vales ;  and  where  I 

found  a  spot 
Of  awf  uller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 
Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  with  chequered 

dress 


Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  love- 
liness, 

Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  per- 
mitted, 

All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  Td 
seize 

Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  teaze 

Till  at  its  shoulders  it  should  proudly  see 

Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 

Stop  and  consider !  life  is  but  a  day  : 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  )xx>r  Indian's 

sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous 

steep 
Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale  : 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air  ; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or 

care 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  ;  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountains.    First  the 

realm  I'll  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan  ;  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries. 
And  choose  each  pleasure  tliat  my  fancy 

sees ; 
Catch    the    white-handed    nymphs    in 

shady  places. 
To    woo    sweet    kisses    from    averted 

faces, — 
Play   with    their    fingers,    touch    their 

shoulders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it  :  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we'll  read. 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it 

best 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest ; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread, 
Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her 

head. 
And  still  will   dance  with   ever  varied 

ease. 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees  : 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 
Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cin- 
namon ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
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We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  up- 

currd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell. 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  farewell  ? 
Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  Life. 
Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts :  for  lo  I  I  see  afar, 
0*er-8ailing  tlie  blue  cragginess,  a  car 
And  steeds  with  streamy  manes— the 

charioteer 
Looks  out  upon  tlie  winds  with  glorious 

fear : 
And    now   the    numerous    tramplings 

quiver  lightly 
Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge ;  and  now 

with  sprightly 
Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher 

skies, 
Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's 

bright  eyes. 
Still  downward  with  capacious   whiri 

they  glide ; 
And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green-hiU's 

side 
In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 
The  charioteer  with  wond'rous  gesture 

talks 
To  the  trees  and  mountains ;  and  there 

soon  appear 
Shapes  of  deliffht,  of  mystery,  and  fear, 
Passing  along  before  a  dusky  space 
Made,  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they 

would  chase 
Some  ever-fleeting  masic  on  they  sweep. 
Lo !    how    they    murmur,    laugh,    ami 

smile,  and  weep : 
Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth 

severe  ; 
Some  with  their  faces  muflled  to  the  ear 
Between  tlieir  arms ;   some,    clear    in 

youthful  bloom. 
Go   glad    and    smilingly    athwart   the 

gloom ; 
Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  up- 
ward gaze ; 
Tes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  different 

ways 
Flit  onward — now  a  lovely  wreath  of 

girls 
Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into   tangled 

curls  ; 
And  now  broad  wings.    Most  awfully 

intent 
The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward 

bent, 
And  seems  to  listen :    O  that  I  might 

know  Tk^o^'' 

All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying 


The  visions  all  are  fled — ^the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their 

stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly 

strong, 
And,  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  bev 

along 
My  soul  to  nothingness :  but  I  willatriTe 
Against  all  doubtings,  and    wUl  keep 

alive 
The  tliought  of  that  same  chariot,  and 

the  strange 
Journey  it  went. 

Is  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that 

tlie  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  ?  prepare  hsr 

steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,and  do  strangs 

deeids 
Upon  the  clouds  ?  Has  she  not  shewn  ns 

all? 
From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  tlie 

small 
Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding  ?    From 

the  meaning 
Of  Jove's  large  eye-brow,  to  the  tender 

greening 
Of  April  meadows?     Here    her   altar 

shone, 
E'en  in  this  isle  ;  and  who  could  paragon 
The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  up  a  noise 
Of  harmony,  to  where  it  aye  will  poise 
Its  mighty 'self  of  convoluting  sound. 
Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll 

round. 
Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  ? 
Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigb 

cloy'd 
With  honors ;  nor  had  any  other  rare 
Tlian  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy 

hair. 

Could    all    this    be    forgotten  ?    Yes,  a 

schism 
Nurtured  by  f<)pj)ery  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo*  blush   for  this  his 

land. 
Men  were  thoujjjlit  wise  who  could  not 

understand 
His  glories :  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  sway'd  about  ui>on  a  rocking  horse. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.      Ah  dismal 

souro  ! 
The  winds  of  heaven   blew,  the  ocean 

rollM  [blue 

Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not.  The 


ts  eternitl  boHom.  mid  tlie  ilew 
r  iiiglits  (■olloclwi  still  ill  initka 
marninR    preciuiis :     boautj'    was 

'  were  ye  nul  Hwake?     But  ve  wori^ 

^inga  ye  knew  not  of, — were  cla^lj'' 

nuBty  laws  lined  out  witli  wrett-hed 

1  compKBa  vile  :  so  tlint  ye  taught  & 

ButlOol 

plolta  to  atnoutli,  iiilay.  unil  clip,  and 


\,  like  tlH>  ( 


n  wnnds  of  Jaiioh's 


iiisy  inottofl,  K 


s  tallitsl.    Easy  wostlit^Uuk  : 
Uiuusnnd  Imiidiuniftameii  wore  tlit> 

V<ieay.     Ill-fat^d,  impinnsnu'e  ! 
pt  bMS|>l)«me<l  tlie  bright  Lyrist  toliis 
■"     fat-e. 

it  know   it, — ii'i.   tbey   went 

klSiig  a  noor. 
"Vd  Willi  mo 

large 
B  luinie  of  one  Itoileau  1 

O  ye  whose  oliargii 
^to  hover  round  uiir  pleasant  hills  1 
le  congfegated  nutjeaty  so  lilla 
■y  bouiidly  revei-ence,  ll'iai  I  oanuot 

IraoB 
1  our  tinlluwed  names,  in  this  unholy 

pl:ir«, 
'^    Dear  tUoae   Ronimon   folk;    did  ii»t 

llieif  Nbiinie.s 
■*"rii[|ii  you  ?     DU\   our  old   lamenting 

"^^liglkt    vou  ?     Did    ve    never    cluster 

round 
If^liciuus  Avon,  with  a  inonrnful  sound. 
*  WfJ  veep  ?  Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 

lu   tpgionit   whei'e   no   more   the  laurel 

„         grew  ? 

ij''  uiil  jre  stuy  t<>  Ki''p  3  welcoming 

""wiueloue  spirits  who  twuld  proudly 

"WIryoiith  away.anddie?    "Twasoven 

I  thinb  away  thost?  times  of 

a    fairer    Benson  -,   ye    Imve 
brealhei] 

benwdictiona    o'er    ua ;    ye    havB 
wreathed 
I  gftrl&nds;    for  Bwi>r<t   music   bivi 


many   places  ', — some   lias   been   ap- 

Btirr'd 
From  out  Ita  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake. 
By   a   awiin'a  ebon   bill  ;   from   a   thick 

Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  niilii. 
Bubbles  u  pipe ;   Hne  aonnda  are  floating 

About  the  earth  :  happy  are  ye  and  glad, 

Tliese  tbinga  are  doubtless:  yet  in  truth 

we've  hail 
Strange  thunders  from  the  potency  of 

song; 
Mingled  indeed  with  what  is  sweet  and 

strung, 
From   niajeaty  :  but  in  dear  truth  the 

Are  ugly  cIuIm.  the  Poeta  Putyphsnieft 
ULsturbing  the  grand  sea.     A  drainless 

showur 
Of  light  is  poetiy  ;  'tis  the   ttnprenie  of 

Tia  might  half  alumVrlng  on  its  own 

right  arm. 
The  very  arehinga  of  her  eyi^lida  uliarni 
A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 
And  still  she  governs  witii  the  mildest 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel :  trees  uplnm. 
Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouda,  and 

sepulclires 
Delight  it;  for  it  feedo  upon  the  buns 
Aud  thorns  of  life ;  forgetting  the  greut 


of  m 

Yet  I  rejoice  ;  a  myrtle  fairer  than 
E'er  grew  in  Paphos,  from  the  bitter 

weeds 
Lifts  ita  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  Bilent  space  with  ever  sprouting  green. 
All  tenderest  birds  there  lind  a  pteusant 

Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty 

fluttering. 
Nibble  the  little  cupped  flowersund  sing. 
Then  lut   us  clear  away  the   choking 

thorns 
FVoni  round  its  gentle  stem  ;  let   the 

young  fawns. 
Yeaued  in  after  timeft,   when  we  are 
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More  boisterous  than  a  lover*s  bended 

knee ; 
Nought  more  ungentle  than  the  placid 

look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book  ; 
Nought  more  untranquil  tlian  the  grassy 

slopes 
Between  two  hills.     All  hail  delightful 

hoi>es ! 
As  she  was  wont,  th'  imagination 
Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  be  gone, 
And  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  kings 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing 

things. 
O  may  these  joys  be  ripe  before  I  die. 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  dis- 
grace 

Twere  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish 
face? 

That  whining  boyhood  should  with  re- 
verence bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  ? 
How! 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 

In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy  : 

If  I  do  fall«  at  least  I  will  be  laid 

Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade  ; 

And  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth 
shaven ; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial 
graven. 

But  off  Despondence !  miserable  bane  ! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  wlio  athii*st 
to  gain 

A  noble  end.  are  thirst v  everv  hour. 

Whut  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the 
dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom  :  though  I  do  not 
know 

The  shiftiiigs  of  the  mighty  wimls  that 

blow 
Hitlier    and    tliither    all   the   changing 

thoughts 
Of  man :  though  no  great  ministVing 

reason  sorts 
Out  tlie  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving  :  yet  there  ever  rolls 
A  vast  idea  before  nie,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty  ;  thence  too  I've 

seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.     Tis  clear 
As  anything  most  true  ;  as  that  the  year 
Is  made  of  the  four  seasons — manifest 
As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's 

crest. 
Lifted  to  the  white  clouds.     Therefore 

should  I 


Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eye- lids  wink  . 

At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to 
think. 

Ah  !  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 

Over  some  precipice  ;  let  the  hot  sun 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wrings,  and  drive  me 
down 

Convulsed  and  headlong !  Stay  !  an  in- 
ward frown 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm 
awhile. 

An  ocean  dim.  sprinkled  with  many  an 
isle. 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.  How  much 
toil ! 

How  many  days !  what  desperate  tur- 
moil ! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenesses. 

Ah,  what  a  task !  u|>on  my  bended  knees, 

I  could  unsay  those — no,  impossible ! 

Impossible  ! 

For  sweet  relief  I'll  dwell 
On    humbler    thoughts,    and    let    this 

strange  assay 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en   now  all  tumult  from  my  boeom 

fades : 
I  turn  full  hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  smooth  the  |>ath  of  honor ;  brother- 
hood. 
And   friendliness  the  nurse  of  mutual 

gCMXl. 

The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant 

sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it; 
The    silence    when    some    rhymes   are 

coming  out ; 
And     when     they're     come,    the    very 

pleasant  rout : 
The    message    certain    to    be   done  to- 
morrow. 
Tis  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to 

borrow 
Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug 

retreat. 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall 

meet. 
Scarce  can  I  scribble  on  :  for  lovely  airs 
Are  tluttering  round  the  room  like  doves 

in  ])airs  ; 
Many  dcliglitsof  that  glad  day  recalling. 
When  fust  my  senst»sc4iught  their  tender 

falling. 
And    with    these    airs    come    forms  of- 

elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  horeelH 

prance. 
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Careless,    and  grand — fingers  soft  and 

round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls ; — and  the  swift 

bound 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his 

eye 
Bftade  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blushingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 

Things  such  as  the.se  are  ever  harbingers 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images :  the  stirs 
Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen    among    the 

rushes: 
A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes : 
A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad 

parted 
Nestling  a  rose,  convuls*d  as  though  it 

smarted 
With  over  pleasure — many,  many  more, 
Mi^ht  I  inaulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 
Of  luxuries :  yet  I  must  not  forget 
Sleep,  quiet,  with  his  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these 

rhymes 
I  partly  owe  to  him :    and    thus,  the 

chimes 
Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retrace 
The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  ease. 
It  was  a  poet's  house  ^  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  pleasure's  temple.     Round  about  were 

hung 
The  glorious  features  of  the  bards  who 

sung 
In  other  ages— cold  and  sacred  busts 
Smiled  at  each  other.    Happy  he  who 

trusts 
To  clear  Futurity  his  darling  fame ! 
Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking 

aim 
At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  lea]> 
And   reaching  Angers,  'mid  a   luscious 

heap 
Of  vine  leaves.    Then  there  rose  to  view 

a  fane 
Of  liny  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 
Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the 

sward : 
One,  loveliest,  holding  her  white  hand 

toward 
The  dazzling  sun-rise  :  two  sisters  sweet 
Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they 

meet 
Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child  : 
And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild 

*  Leiffh  Hunt'i.  The  following  lines  are  a  de* 
IptloQ  of  the  room  in  which  the  poem  was 
ttm,  with  iu  decorations. 


Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 
See,  in    another  pictm*e,   nymphs   are 

wiping 
Cherishinffly  Diana's  timorous  limbs  ; — 
A  fold  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 
At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle 

motion 
With  the  subsiding  crystal :   as  when 

ocean 
Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smooth- 

ness  o'er 
Its   rocky   marge,  and   balances   once 

more 
The  patient  weeds ;  that  now  unshent 

by  foam 
Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho's    meek    head    was   there    half 

smiling  down 
At  nothing ;  just  as  though  the  earnest 

frown 
Of  over  thinking  had  that  moment  gone 
From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pity- 
ing eyes. 

As  if  he  always  listened  to  the  sighs 

Of  the  goaded  world  ;  and  Kosciusko's 
worn 

By  horrid  suff ranee — mightily  forlorn. 

Petrarch,  outstepping  from  the  shady 

green. 
Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ;  nor  can 

wean 
His  eyes  from  her    sweet  face.     Most 

happy  they ! 
For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 
Of  out-spread  wings,  and  from  between 

them  shone 
The  face  of  Poesy  :  from  off  her  throne 
She  overlooked  things  that  I  scarce  could 

tell. 
The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might 

well 
Keep  Sleep  aloof :  but  more  than  that 

there  came 
Thought  after    thought  to  nourish   up 

the  fiame 
Within  my  breast;  so  that  the  morning 

light 
Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepless  night: 
And  up  I  rase  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and 

JJ:ay, 
Resolving  to  begin  that  very  day 
These  lines ;    and    howsoever  they    be 

done. 
I  leave  them  as  a  father  does  his  son. 

f  1816.  1817. 
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AFTER  DARK  VAPORS  HAVE 
OPPRESSED  OUR  PLAINS 

After  dark  vapors  have  oppressed  our 
plains 

For  a  long  dreary  season,  comes  a  day 

Born  of    the  gentle  South,  and  clears 
away 

From    the  sick    heavens  all  unseemly 
stains.  [pains, 

The  anxious  month,  relieved   from  its 

Takes  as  a  long-lost  right  the  feel  of 
May. 

The  eyelids  with  the  passing  coolness 
play. 

Like  rose  leaves  with  the  drip  of  sum- 
mer rains. 

And  calmest  thoughts  come  round  us — 
as,  of  leaves 

Budding, — fruit  ripening  in  stillness, — 
autumn  suns 

Smiling  at  eve  upon  the  quiet  sheaves, — 

S^-eet  Sappho's  cheek, — a    sleeping  in- 
fant s  breath, — 

Tiie  gradual  sand  that  through  an  hour- 
glass runs, — 

A  woodland  rivulet,  a  Poet's  death. 
January,  1817,    February  23, 1817. 

TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

[Dedication  of  the  volume  of  1817  ] 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away  ; 
For  if  we  wander  out  in   early  morn. 
No    wreathed   incense  do    we  see    up- 
borne 
Into  the  east,  to  meet  tlie  smiling  day  : 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft   voic'd  and 

young,  and  Ray, 
In    woven     baskets    bringing    ears    of 

corn, 
Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
Tlie  slirine  of  Flora  in  lier  early  May. 
But  there  are   left   delights   as   higli  as 

these. 
And  I  sliall  ever  bless  my  destiny. 
That   in  a  time,    when  under    pleasjint 

trees 
Pan  is  no  longer  souglit,  I  feel  a  free 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please 
With   these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like 
thee.  1S17.     1817. 

ON  SEEING  THE   ELGIN  MARBLES 

My  spirit  is  too  weak — mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me   like   unwilling 
sleep, 


And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  steep 
Of  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I  must  die 
Like  a  sick  E^gle  looking  at  the  sky. 
Yet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep 
That  I  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to 

keep. 
Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  moming*8 

eye. 
Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  tiie  brain 
Bring    round    the    heail    an   undescri- 

bable  feud ; 
So  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain. 
That    mingles  Grecian  grandeur   with 

the  i*ude 
Wasting  of  old  Time — with  a  billowy 

main — 
A  sun — a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 

1817.     March  9,  1817. 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LEANDER 

Come  hither  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chastened 

light 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined 

be. 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouched,  a  victim  of  your    beauty 

bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night, 
Sinking  bewildered  'mid  the  dreary  set : 
Tis  young  I^ander  toiling  to  his  death : 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weary 

lips 
For  Hero's  clieek,   and  smiles    against 

her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream  !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy  ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam 

awhile  : 
He's  gone  :  up   bubbles  all  his   amorous 

breath  !  /  .  .  .  .  1829. 

ON  THE  SEA 

It  keeps  eternal  whisj^erings  around 

Desolate    shores,   and   with  its  mighty 
swell 

Gluts  twice  ten  thoustind  caverns,  till 
the  si>ell 

Of   He(mte  leaves  them  their  old  shad- 
owy sound. 

Often  'tis  in  snch  gentle  temper  found. 

That    scarcelv   will    the    verv    smallest 
shell 

Be  moved  for  days  from  whence  it  some- 
time fell. 

When  last  the  winds  of  heaven  were  un- 
bound. 
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Oh  ye  !  who  have  your  eye-balls  vexed 

and  tired, 
Feast  them  upon  the  wideness   of  the 

Sea; 
Oh  ye  I    whose   ears  are  dinned  with 

uproar  rude. 
Or  fed  too  much  with  cloying  melody, — 
Sit  ye  near  some  old  cavern's  mouth,  and 

hrood 
Until  ye  start,   as  if    the    sea*nymphs 

quired  I  August,  1817,    1848. 

WHEN  I  HAVE  FEARS  THAT  I 
MAY  CEASE  TO  BE 

When  I  liave  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  glean'd  my  teeming 

brain, 
Before  high  piled  books,  in  charact'ry. 
Hold  like  rich  garners  the  fuU-ripen^d 

grain ; 
When  I  behold,  upon  the  night's  starr*d 

face. 
Huge  cloudy  symbols  of  a  high  romance. 
And  think  that  I  may  never  live  to  trace 
Their  shadows,  with  the  magic  hand  of 

chance ; 
And  when  I  feel,  fair  creature  of  an 

hour  I 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  thee  more, 
Never  have  relish  in  the  faery  power 
Of    unreflecting    love  t  —  then   on    the 

sliore 
Of   the  wide  world  I  stand  alone,  and 

think 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do 

sink.  1817,     1848. 

FROM   ENDYMIONT 
BOOK  I 

PROEM 

A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;    but  still  will 

keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and 

quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  ou    every   morrow,    are  we 

wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman 

dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o*er-darkened 

ways 


Made  for  our  searching  :  yes,  in  spite  of 

all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the 

pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun, 

the  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady 

boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and 

clear  rills 
That    for  themselves  a  cooling  covert 

make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest 

brake. 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk*ro6e 

blooms : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the 

dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or 

read: 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become 

soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the 

moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite. 
Haunt  us  till  tliey  become  a  cheering 

light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom 

o'er  cast. 
They  alway  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

Therefore,   *tis    with    full    happiness 

that  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion. 
The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  l>efore  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din  ; 
Now  while  the  early  budders  are  just 

new, 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  voungest  hue 
About  old  forests;  while  tte  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber ;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.     And,  as 

the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I'll  smoothly 

steer 
Mv  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours. 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into 

bowers. 
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Many  and  many  a  verae  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daimeB,  vermeil  nmm'd  and 

white, 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the 

bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  olover  and  sweet 

peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half  finished:  but  let  Autumn 

bold. 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness : 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly 

dress 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I 

may  speed 
Easily  onward,  thorough  flowers   and 

weed. 

HTKN  TO  PAN 

O  THOU,  whose  mighty  palace  roof 

doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life, 

death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaoef ulness ; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels 

darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost 

sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture 

breeds 
The    pipy    hemlock    to    strange   over- 
growth ; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou 

now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  ! 

O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet, 
turtles 

Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong 
myrtles, 

What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 

Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt 
the  side 

Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou,  to 
whom 

Broad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  fore- 
doom 

Their  ripen'd  fruitage;  yellow  girted 
bees 


AU  its  oompletions~be  quickly  near. 
By  every  i/nnd  that  noos  tJie  movmtUB 


Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  villafs 

leas 
Their  fairest-bloesom'd  beans  and  pop- 

£ied  com ; 
uokling  linnet  its  five  young  im- 
bom, 
To  fling  for  thee ;  low  creeping  staw» 

berries 
Their  summer  coolness ;  pent  up  Imtter- 

flies 
Their  freckled  wings;    yea,  the  tnA 
budding  y 

An 
pine, 
O  forester  divine  I 

Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  sfttrr 
flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  aurptin 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  alemng 

fit; 
Or  upward  nM^ged  i>recipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagM 

maw ; 
Or  bv  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered   shepherds    to    their  psth 

again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy 

main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out- 
peeping  ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leap- 
ing, 
The  while  they  pelt  eac^h  other  on  the 

crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples,  and  flr  cones 

brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  U8,  O  satyr  king  I 

O  Hearkener    to    the    loud    clapping 

shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peeis 
A  ram  goes  bleating :   Winder  of  the 

horn. 
When  snouted  wild-hoars  routing  tender 

corn 
Anger  our  huntsman :    Breather  round 

our  farms. 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather 

harms : 
Strange     ministrant     of     undescribed 

sounds, 
That    come    a   swooning    over    hollow 

grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon: 
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Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 
The   many  that  are  come  to  pay  their 

vows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  ! 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception    to    the    very    bourne     of 

heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :    be  still 

the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodiled 

earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth  : 
Be  »till  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea  ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly 

screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly 

bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven* 

•         rending. 
Conjure    thee  to  receive    our    humble 

Peean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  I 

THE  COMINQ  OF  DIAN 

[Endymion  speaks^  to  his  Sister  Peona.] 

*•  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky, 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  silverly 
Around  the  western  border  of  the  wood, 
Whence,  from  a  certain  si)ot,  its  winding 

flood 
Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent 

moon; 
And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 
Had  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  eves ; 
There  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leaves 
So  dear  a  picture  of  hissovereii^n  power. 
And  I  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour. 
When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden 

reins. 
And  pacen  leisurely  down  amber  plains 
Hissnorting  four.   Now  when  his  cliariot 

last 
JJs  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast. 
There  bIoasom*d  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Y^  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red  : 
-^t^hich  I  wondered  greatly,  knowing 

*°*t  but  one  niglit  had    wrought  this 

flowery  spell ; 
•^d,  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to 

muse 


What  it  might  mean.     Perhaps,  thought 

I,  Morpheus, 
In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 
Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 
Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it :  such  garland 

wealth 
Came  not  by  common  growth.    Thus  on 

I  thought. 
Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught. 
Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies 

stole 
A  breeze,  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul ; 
And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 
Of  colors,  wings,    and  bursts  of  spangly 

li^ht ; 
The  which   became   more  strange,  and 

strange,  and  dim. 
And  then  were  gulf'd  in  a  tiunultuous 

swim  : 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  afterwards  befell  ? 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream  :  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern 

spring. 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky 

Among     the  stars    in  virgin  splendor 

pours; 
And  travelling  my  eye,   until  the  doors 
Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight, 
1  became  loth  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward 

glance : 
So  kept  me  stedfast  in  that  airy  trance. 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 
When,  prasently,  the  stars  began  to  glide, 
And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view  : 
At  which  I  sighM  that  I  could  not  pursue, 
AikI  dropped  my  vision  to  the  horizon*s 

verge ;  [emerge 

And  lo !  from  opening  clouds,  I  saw 
The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet :  she  did 

sojir 
So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres 

did  roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when 

she  went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapory  tent — 
Whereat,   methought,   tiie    lidless-eyed 

train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  mora 

I  rais'd 
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My  sight  right  upward  :  but  it  was  quite 

dazed 
By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down 

apace, 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and 

face: 
Again  I  look*d,  and,  O  ye  deities, 
Wno  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies ! 
Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  com- 
pleteness ? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all 

sweetness  ? 
Speak,    stubborn    earth,    and    tell    me 

where,  O  where 
Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair  ? 
Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western 

sun ;  [shun 

Not — thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister  I  let  me 
Such  follying  before  thee — yet  she  had, 
Indeed,  locks  bright  enougli  to  make  me 

mad ; 
And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and 

braided. 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and 

orbed  brow ; 
The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not 

how, 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 
Blush-tinted  cheeks,   half   smiles,   and 

faintest  sighs, 
That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit 

clings 
And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 
Of  human  neighborhood  envenom  all. 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  ? 
To  what  high  fane  ? — Ah  !  see  her  hover- 
ing feet, 
More    bluely   vein'd,    more    soft,   more 

whitely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she 

rose 
From  out  her  cradle  shell.     The  wind 

out- blows 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion  ; 
Tis  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  mil- 
lion 
Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to 

shed. 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blue-bell  bed, 
Handfuls  of  daisies." — '*  Endymion,  how 

strange ! 
Dream  within  dream  !  " — "  She  took  an 

airy  range, 
And  then,  towards  me.  like  a  very  maid. 
Came  blushing,    waning,    willing,   ancl 

afraid. 
And  press'd  me  by  the  hand  :  Ah  !  'Iwasj 

too  much ; 


Methought  I  fainted   at  the  charmed 

touch, 
Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 
Who  dives    three    fathoms  where  the 

waters  run 
Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 
I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 
Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery 

forth. 
And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffeting 

north 
That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stone  ;— 
Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone. 
But  lapp'd  and  lulPd  along  the  danger- 
ous sky. 
Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  journey- 
ing high. 
And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies 

swoop'd  ; 
Such  as  aye  muster  where  gray  time  has 

sC/Oop*d 
Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain*s 

side: 
Their  hollow  sounds  aroused  me,  and  I 

sigh*d 
To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my 

bliss — 
I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 
The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and 

did  give 
My  eyes  at  once  to  death  :  but  *twas  to 

live. 
To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold 

fount 
Of  kind  and  passionate  looks  ;  to  count, 

and  count 
The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that 

seem'd  [deera'd 

A  second  self,  that  each  might  be  re- 
And  plunder'd  of  its  load  of  blessedness. 
Ah,  desperate  mortal  I  I  ev'n  dar'd  to 

press 
Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip. 
And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 
Into  a  warmer  air  :  a  moment  more. 
Our  feet   w*ere  soft  in  flowers.    There 

was  store 
Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.    Some- 
times 
A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
LoiterVl  around  us;  then  of  honey  cells, 
Made    delicate    from    all     white-flowet 

bells ; 
And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest. 
An   arch   face   peep'd, — an  Oread  as    1. 

guess'd. 

'*Why  did  I   dream   that  sleep  o'^^"^ 
power *d  me 
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In  midst  of  all  this  heaven  ?    Why  not 

Far  off,  the  shadows  of  his  pinions  dark, 
And  stare  them  from  me  ?    But  no,  like 

a  spark 
That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little 

beam 
Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 
Fell  into  nothing — into  stupid  sleep. 
And  so  it  was,  until  a  gentle  creep, 
A  careful  moving  caught  my  waking 

ears. 
And  up  I  started :  Ah !    my  siglis,  my 

tears, 
My  clenched  hands  ; — for  lo  I  the  poppies 

hung  [sung 

Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel 
A  heavy-  ditty,  and  tlie  sullen  day 
Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 
With  leaden  looks :  the  solitary  breeze 
Bluster'd,and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did 

teaze 
With    wayward    melancholy ;    and     I 

thought. 
Mark  me,    Peona!    that   sometimes  it 

brought. 
Faint  fare-thee-wells,  and  sigh-shrilled 

adieus  1 — 
Away  I  wander'd — all  the  pleasant  hues 
Of  heaven  and  eai*th  had  faded  :  deepest 

shades 
Were  deepest    dungeons ;    heaths    and 

sunny  glades 
Were  full  of  pestilent  light ;  our  taintless 

rills 
Seemed  sootv,  and  o*er-spread  with  up- 
turned gills 
Of  dying  fish ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 
In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out- 
grown 
Like  spiked  aloe.    If  an   innocent  bird 
Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and 

stirr'd 
Iff  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 
A  disguis'd  demon,  missioned  to  knit 
My  soul  with  under  darkness  ;  to  entice 
My  stumblings   down   some  monstrous 

precipice  : 
Therefore  i  eager  followed,  and  did  curse 
The  disappointment.     Time,  that  aged 

nurse, 
Rock*d  me  to    patience.      Now,   thank 

gentle  heaven ! 
^ese  things,  with  all  their  comfortings, 

are  given 
T-o  tnj  down-sunken   hours,   and   with 
«         thee, 

^^eet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 
^  Weary  life." 
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FROM  BOOK  II 

INVOCATION  TO  THE   POWER  OF  LOVE 

O  SOVEREIQN  power  of  love !  O  grief  I 

O  balm  ! 
All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and 

calm, 
And    shadowy,    through    the    mist   of 

passed  years : 
For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 
Have  become  indolent ;    but  touching 

thine. 
One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth 

pine, 
One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried 

days. 
The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering 

o^er  tlieir  blaze, 
Stiff-liolden  shields,  far-piercing  spears, 

keen  blades, 
Struggling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks — all 

dimly  fades 
Into  some  backward  corner  of  the  brain  ; 
Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 
The  close  of  Troilus  and  Cressid  sweet. 
Hence,  pageant  history !  hence,  gilded 

clieat  I 
Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds ! 
Wide  sea,  tliat  one  continuous  murmur 

breeds 
Along  tlie  pebbled  shore  of  memory  ! 
Many  old  rotten-timber'd  boats  there  be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels  ;  many  a  sail  of  pride, 
And  golden  keel'd,   is  left  unlaunch*d 

and  dry. 
But  wherefore  this  ?    What  care,  though 

owl  did  fly 
AlK)ut    the    great    Athenian    admiral's 

mast? 
What  care,  though  striding  Alexander 

past 
The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  ? 
Though  old  Ulysses  tortured   from  his 

slumbers 
The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  ? — Juliet 

leaning 
Amid   her   window-flowers, — sighing, — 

weaning 
Tenderly  her    fancy   from  its  maiden 

snow,  [flow 

Doth  more  avail   than   these :  the  silver 
Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 
Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 
Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  empires.  Fearfully 
Must  such    conviction    come  upon  hia 

head, 
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Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to 
tread, 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  be- 
hest, 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest, 

In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more 
drear 

Than  to  be  crushed,  in  striving;  to  uprear 

Love*s  standard  on  the  battlements  of 
song. 

So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me 
along, 

Like  legion'd  soldiers. 

FROM  BOOK  rV 

ROUNDELAY 

**  O  Sorrow, 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health,  from  vermeil 
lips? 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  ? 

**  O  Sorrow, 

Wliy  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous'passion  from  a  falcon-eye  ? — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tinge,  on  siren  shores,  the  salt  sea- 
spray  ? 

**  O  Sorrow, 
Wliy  dost  borrow 
The   mellow   ditties   from   a   mourning 
tongue? — 
To  give  at  evening  pale 
Unto  tlie  nightingale. 
That   thou    niayst   listen  the  cold  dews 
among  ? 

**  O  Sorrow, 
Why  dost  borrow 

Heart's  lightin-ss  from  the  merriment  of 
Mav  ?— 
A  lover  would  not  tread 
A  cowslip  on  the  head. 

Though  he   should  danee   from   eve  till 
jH»<*p  of  day — 
Nor  any  drooping  flo\vt»r 
Held  sacred  for  thy  lM>\vor, 

Wherever  In*  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

**To  Sorrow, 
I  bade  ^ood-morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  be- 
hind ; 


But  cheerly.  cheerly. 

She  loves  me  dearly  ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind: 

I  would  deceive  her 

And  so  leave  her, 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

*'  Beneath  my  palm  trees,  by  the  river 

side, 
I  sat  a-weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept," 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Ck>ld  as  my  fears. 

''Beneath  my  palm  trees,  by  the  river 

side, 
I  sat  a-weeping :  what  enamored  bride. 
Cheated  by    shadowy   wooer  from  the 

clouds, 
But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm  trees  by  a  riverside? 

**  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
Tliere  came  a  noise  of  revellers  :  the  rills 
Into  the  wide    stream   came  of   purple 
hue — 
'  Twas  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver 

thrills 
From    kissing   cymbals    made  a  menj 
din — 
'  Twas  Bacchus  and  his  kin  I 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down   they 

came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all 

on  flame  : 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasanU 
valley. 
To  s<»are  thee.  Melancholy  ! 
O    then,   O  then,  thou  wast   a    simple 
I  name ! 

1   And  1  forgot  thee,  as  the  l>erried  holly 
By     shepherds,  is   forgotten,   when,  ^i 

June, 
Tall  chestnuts  keep  away   the  sun  anc^' 
nnK>n  : — 
I  rush'd  into  the  follv  ! 

**  Within  his  car.  aloft,  young  Bacchu-   - 

stood. 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  m(»od. 

With  sitlelonp:  laughing : 
And  litth'  rills  of  crimson  wine  imhrue*^- 
His  plump  white  arms,  and   shoulder^*' 
enough  white 

For  Venus'  |>early  bite  ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 
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**  Whence    oame  ye,  merry  Damsels  t 

whence  came  ye ! 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate, 
Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate  ? — 

*  We  follow  Bacclius  !    Bacchus  on  the 
wing, 

A  conquering  ! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus  t  good  or  ill  be- 
tide, 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms 

wide : — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  wild  minstrelsy  !  * 

*•  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs  1  whence 

came  ye ! 
80  many,  and  so  many,  and  sucli  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts, 

why  left 
Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? — 

•  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel 
tree; 

For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow 
brooms. 
And  cold  mushrooms ; 

For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the 
earth ; 

Great  Gk>d  of  breathless  cups  and  chirp- 
ing mirth ! — 

Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  mad  minstrelsy  I  ' 

'*  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great 

we  went,  [tent, 

And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy 

Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants. 

With  Asian  elephants : 
Onward  these  myriads — with  song  and 
dance, 
ith  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians* 

prance, 
eb-footed  alligators,  crocodiles, 

ing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files, 
^imp  infant  laughers  mimicking  the 
coil 

^^  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rower's  toil : 
^^ith  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they 
glide. 
Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

*  Counted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions' 
^  manes,  [plains ; 

From  rear  to  van  tliey  scour  about  the 
.       A  three  days'  journey  in  a  momen  t  done : 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear 
and  horn, 
'  :  On  spleenful  unicorn. 


"  I  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown 

Before  the  vine-wreath  crown  I 
I  saw  parch*d  Abyssinia  rouse  and  sing 

To  the  silver  cymbals'  ring  I 
I  saw  the  whelming  vintage  hotly  pierce 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce  I 
The  kings  of  Inde  their  jewel-sceptres 

vail. 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearled 

hail ; 
Great  Bralima  from  his  mystic  heaven 
groans. 
And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bact^hus'  eye-wink  turning 

pale. — 
Into   these    regions   came    I  following 

him, 
Sick-hearted,  weary — so  I  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear 

Alone,  witliout  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  all  thou  mayest 
liear. 

**  Young  stranger  I 

I've  l)een  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  every 
clime : 

Alas !  'tis  not  for  me  I 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be, 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

**  Come  then.  Sorrow  I 

Sweetest  Sorrow  I 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my 
breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  thee 

And  deceive  thee. 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best. 

**  There  is  not  one. 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother, 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the 
shade." 

THE  FEAST  OF   DIAN 

Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be 

away  ? 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  ?    Who,  who  away  would 

be 
From  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity? 
Not    Hesperus :    lo  1    upon    his    silver 

wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and 

sings. 
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Snapping  his  luoid  fingers  merrily  !•— 
Ah,  Zepnynu  I  art  liere,  and  Flora  too  I 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew. 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffo- 

Be  carefnl,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 
Your  baskets  liieh 

With  fennel  green,  and  biuin,  and  gold- 
en pines. 

Savory,  latter- mint,  and  columbines. 

Cool  parsley,   basil  sweet,  and   sunny 
thyme ; 

Yea,   every   flower  and  leaf  of  every 
clime, 

All  gathered  in  the  dewy  morning :  hie 
Away  I  fly,  fly  I — 

Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 

Aquarius  I  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 

Two    liquid    pulse  streiams   'stead    of 
feather'd  wings. 

Two  fan-like  fountuns, — ^thine  illumin- 
ings 

For  Dian  plajr : 

Dissolve  the  froron  purity  of  air ; 

Let  thy  white  shoulders   silvery  and 
hare 

Shew   cold   through    watery    pinions ; 
make  more  bright 

The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  mar- 
riage night : 

Haste,  haste  away  I — 

Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  see  I 

And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery : 

A  third  is  in  the   race  I    who   is   the 
third. 

Speeding  away  swift  as  the  e&f^le  bird  ? 
The  tramping  Centaur ! 

The  Lion's  niane*s  on  end:    the  Bear 
how  fierce  I 

The    Centaur's   arrow  ready  seems  to 
pierce 

Some  enemy  :  far  forth  bin  bow  is  bent 

Into  the  blue  of  heaven.     HeUl  beshent, 
Pale  unrelentor, 

Wlien  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a- 
playing.— 

Andromeda!  sweet  woman!  why  delay- 
ing 

So  timidly  among  the  stars :  come  hither  ! 

Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  fol- 
low whither 

They  all  are  going. 

Danae's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 

Has    wept    for    thee,    calling   to  Jove 
aloud. 

Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 

Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 
Thy  tears  are  flowing. 

IS17.    1818. 


ROBIN  HOOD 

No !  those  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  yean : 
Many  times  have  winter's  shears. 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest^s  whispering  fleeces. 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amaz'd  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon^ 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you  ; 
But  you  never  mav  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold  ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent ; 
For  lie  left  the  merrv  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din  ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn  : 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  *  *  grene  shawe  ; " 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  turfed  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  crazi 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fairn  beneath  the  doc^kyard  strokes 
Hfive  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange  !  that  hoot 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  it  is :  yet  let  us  sing. 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string  I 
Honor  to  the  bugle-horn  ! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn  I 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 


^^^Boiior  lo  III?  arr.'her  ki«ii  I 
Boiior  I.)  liglil  Little  Jolin, 
^nd  tlie  liDi'se  he  rude  ujicin  1 
Honnr  to  boM  Robiu  Huod, 
Slfepiiig  in  the  uiiderwuod  I 
Soiior  lo  Kluid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherivooil-clan  1 
Though  their  days  have  liurried  by, 
X«t  us  two  a  burden  trr. 

Febnutry  3.  1SI8.     1*20. 

ITO"  A  DREAR-NIUHTED  DECEMBER 

\tK  a clrAar-nighted  December, 

Too  liappy,  liftppy  tiee. 

Tlij  bruiich»8  ne  er  reiiieiiibei' 

TIi«ir  gre*ii  felicity  ; 

Thi!  north  onnnot  undo  tliem, 
W^iUi  a  uledtv  whistle  tiii-<>iiKb  them  ; 
NoifroEen  ttiHwiiiKSglue  them 
FVoDi  building  at  the  prime- 
In  A  drear-nigh  ted  December. 
JpoJui|)py.  happy  brook. 
Til  J  buiiblings  ne'er  remember 
A[M>ilu'i  satniiier  look  ; 
»ui  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
Tliefstfty  their  crystal  Tretting, 
•*B\er.  Merer  pa  (ting 
About  the  tr«xe:i  time. 

Ah  I  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  geuile  girl  ami  lK>y  ! 
^1  wars  there  ever  any 
*vny,ed  not  St  pessM  ji>y  ? 

fngv  tlie  oliaiige  and  feel  it. 
Ill  tlieri-  is  uune  to  Ileal  it, 
iiumlwd  wnse  to  steal  it. 
never  said  in  rhyi 


lH3il. 


Q  pyramid  ! 


TO  AILSA  ROCK 

'^BiwtEK,  tliou  orngByf 
^•'Ve  atiawer  from  thy 
\V         (owls'  BCFBaniB ! 

•hen  wers   thy  abuulders   mantled    in 
-t^        huge  stremns  f 
"^ lien,  from  lliesun,  was  thy  broad  tora- 

Sheatl  >iid  ? 
^.•>wl<ingi8't  since  the  miglity  power  l>id 
lieave  to  airy  sleep  from  futhom 
J        dreams  ? 
*'«"SP  in   the   lap    of    thunder  or   sim- 
p^        beams, 
'Jf  wlien  gray  doiiJsarethv  coliI  i-over- 

••Wa  anxn-er'Ht  not ;  for  tliou  art  deiid 


The, 
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Thy  lif.?  ih  but  Iwo  dead  o 

Th«  last  in  uir.  the  former  in  the  deep. 

FirHt   with    the   w)ial«s,   last   with  the 

Di'own'd   wast  thou  till  an   eartliquaka 

made  thee  steegi. 
Another  cannot  wake  Iby  t-iant  size. 
Julji.  Wi,?.      1819. 

THE  HUMAN  SF:AS0NS 

KouB  Seasons  till  the  measure  of  the 

There'are  four  seasons  in  the   mind  of 

HebaMliisluslySpriuR,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  l*iiuty  withaiieaii.v  span  : 
He  lioit  his  Slimmer,  when  liixuriouiily 
Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought 

To  ruininato,  Aiid  bysuoiidreamingbigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven  :  quiet  I'oves 
Uiasoul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his 

wings 
He  furleth  uloee  ;  ctmtenteil  bo  toliiok 
On  mista  in  idlenetvt— to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  tlireehold  liroiik. 
He  liasbia  Winter  l«oof  pale  misfeAtiire, 
Or  else  lie  would  forego  liis  ntortiU  na- 
ture, r. . .  1810. 

TO  HOMER 

Btamiino  aloof  in  giant  ignorance, 
Of  thee  I  hear  and  of  the  Cyclndea, 
As  one  who  Bits  ashore  and  longn  per- 

ehance 
To  visit  Dolphincornl  in  deep  seas. 
80  tliou  WB^t  blind  ; — liut  tlien  tlie  veil 

was  rent. 
For  Jots  uiiourtained  Heaven  to  let  tliee 

live. 
And   Neptune  made   for  titee  a  spumy 

And  Pan  made  sing  fur  thee  his  furet^t- 

Ave,  on  tiie  shores  of  darknesa  there  is 
light. 

And  precipices  show  untrodden  green. 

There  it  11  budding  morrow  in  mid- 
night,! 

There  isatriplp  sight  in  blindness  keen  ; 

Suuh  seeing  liadst  thou,  as  it  once 
befell 

To  Dian,  Queen  of  Earth,  and  Heaven, 
and  Hell.  JS18.     iHiH. 

<  Formitn  remrda  In  hit  notec  lliat  Rosselcl 
pon»ldereil  lhl»  10  he  "  Ka*Ui'  niiait  ■Ingle  line 
,>t  gwetr)'."    (Keats'  Wxrks,  it,  'JSH  ) 
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LINES 

ON 

THE  MERMAID  TAVERN 

Soui^  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host^s  Canarv  wine? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?    O  generous  food  ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid-  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  liave  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astroioger^s  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story. 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
Underneath  a  new  old  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 

ISIS,     1820. 

FANCY 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
,  Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth  ; 
Then  let  winded  Fancy  wander 
Throup:h  the  thouglit  still  spread  beyond 

her : 
Open  wide  the  mind's  capje-door. 
She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 
O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  ; 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 
And  the  enjoying  of  tlie  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 
Blushing  throuj2:h  the  mist  and  dew. 
Cloys  with  tasting  :  What  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  fagot  blazes  bright, 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughlx)y's  heavy  shoon  : 


When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad, 

With  a  mind  self-overaw'd 

Fancy,  high*commission*d  : — send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  tc>gether. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray : 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth, 

W^ith  a  still,  mysterious  stealth  : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And    thou  shalt  quaff  it:— thou  shalt 

hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn  ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn  : 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark  I 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plum'd  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  buret: 
Shaded  hvacinth,  alwav 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May  ; 
And  everv  leaf,  and  everv  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-siinie  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep  ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  : 
Freckled  nest-e^gs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawtliorn-tree. 
When  the  henbinl's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest  ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
Wlien  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ri|)e  down-paltering. 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use  : 
Where's  tlie  cheek  that  doth  not  f.ul^/ 
Too  much  gaz'd  at  ?     Where's  the  m** 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new? 
Where's  the  eye,  however  blue. 
Doth  not  Nvearv  ?     Where's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place? 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft, 
(3ne  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 
At  a  tonch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  p>elteth. 
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len,  winged  Fancy  find 
mistress  to  thy  mind  : 
-eyed  as  Ceres*  daughter, 
e  God  of  Torment  taught  her 

0  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
i  waist  and  with  :i  side 

as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 

1  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
?r  kirtle  to  her  feet, 

she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 
Fove   grew    languid. — Break    the 
mesh 

Fancy's  silken  leash  : 
y  break  her  prison-string 
ich  Joys  as  these  she'll  bring. — 
e  wmged  Fancy  roam, 
re  never  is  at  home.  1818,     1820. 

ISABELLA 

OR 
THE  POT  OF  BASIL 

A  STORY  FROM  BOCCACCIO 

sabel,  poor  simple  Isal)el ! 

nzo,    a    3'oung  palmer   in   Love's 

dye  I 

:ould  not  in  the  self-same  mansion 

iwell 

lout    some    stir  of    heart,  some 

malady  ; 

!Ould  not  sit  at  meals  hut  feel  how 

well 

othed  each  to  l)e  tho  other  l)y  ; 

;ould  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same 

roof  sleep 

each  other  dream,  and  nightly 
weep. 

every  morn  their  love  grew  ten- 
derer, 

1  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer 
still  ; 

ght  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden 
Jtir, 

her  full  shai)e  would  all  his  seeing 
fill: 

is  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
er.  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden 
rill; 

te-«tring  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 
)oilt  her  lialf-done  broidery  with 
the  same. 

ew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the 

latch, 

)re  the  door  had  given  her  to  his 

eyes  ; 


And    from     her    chamber- window    he 
would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon 
spies: 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he 
watch, 
Because  her  face  was  turn'd  to  the 
same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  out- 
wear. 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

A  w^hole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad 
plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break 
of  June : 
**  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 
To-morrow    will    I    ask    my    lady's 
boon." — 
**  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,    if    thy    li))s    breathe    not 
love's  tune."— 
So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 
Honey  less  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

Until  swcyet  Lsabella's  untouch*d  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 
Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother  s,  who  doth 
seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain  : 
"  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,    **  I  may   not 
speak. 
And  vet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all 
plain  : 
If  looks  si>eak   love-laws,  I  will  drink 

her  tears. 
And  at  the  least  'twill  startle  off  her 


cares. 


>» 


So  siiid  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart   beat    awfully  against  his 
side ; 
An<l  to  his  heart  he  in  ward Iv  did  pray 
Fur  power  to  speak  ;  but  stifl  the  ruddy 
tide 
Stifled    his    voice,    and    puls'd    resolve 
away — 
Fever'd    his  high  conceit  of  such  a 
bride. 
Yet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a 

child  : 
Alas !  when  passion  is  l)oth  meek  and 
wild ! 

So  once  more   he   had  wak'd   and  an- 
guished 

A  drearv  night  of  love  and  misery. 
If  lsal)ers  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 

To  every  .symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 
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She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead, 
And  straight   all  flushed ;  so,   lisped 

tenderly, 
**  Lorenzo  I  " — here  she  ceas*d  her  timid 

quest, 
But  in  lier  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

"  O  Isabella,  I  can  half  perceive 
That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine 
ear; 
If  thou  didst  ever  anything  believe, 
Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how 
near 
My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not 
grieve 
Thy  hand    by    unwelcome    pressing, 
would  not  fear 
Thine   eyes  by  gazing ;    but  I  cannot 

live 
Another    night,    and    not    my    passion 
shrive. 

*  *  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry 

cold. 
Lady  !    thou  leadest  me  to  summer 

clime. 
And    I    must  taste  the   blossoms  that 

unfold 
In    its    ripe    warmth    this    gracious 

morning  time.'* 
So  said,  his  ere  while  timid  lips   grew 

bold, 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme  : 
Great  bliss  was  with  them,   and   great 

happiness 
Grew,    like    a    lusty    flower   in   June's 

caress. 

Parting  they  seeniM  to  tread   u{)on  the 
air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 
Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's 
heart. 
She,  to  her  chaml)er  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious   love  and   lioney'd 
dart  ; 
He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western 

hill, 
And  bade  the  sun   farewell,  and   joy'd 
his  fill. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant 
veil. 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,   before  the 
dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant 
veil, 


Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  muk. 
Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whisper- 
ing tale. 
Ah  !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 
Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  tiieir 
woe. 

Were  they  unhappy  then? — It  cannot 
be — 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been 
shed. 
Too  many  sighs  ^ve  we  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead, 
Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 
Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best 
be  read ; 
Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus* 

spouse 
Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him 
bows. 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love. 
The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitter- 
ness ; 
Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 
And  Isabella's  was  a  f^eat  distress. 
Though  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian 
clove 
Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not 
the  less — 
Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring- 
bowers. 
Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison- 
flowers. 

With   her  two  brothers  this   fair  ladr 
dwelt. 
Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise. 
And  for  them  manv  a  wearv   hand  did 
swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories. 
And  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loins  did 
melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip;— with 
hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood. 
To  take  the  rich-ored   driftings  of  the 
flood. 

For    them   the    Cevlon    diver  held  his 

breath. 
And  went  all   naked  to  the  hung^ 

shark  ; 
For   them   his  ears   gush'd   blood ;    for 

them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous 

bark 
\^\y  full   of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did 

seethe 
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A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and 

dark: 
Half-ignorant,    they    turn'd    an   easy 

wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch 

and  peel. 

Why  were  they  proud  ?    Because  their 

marble  founts 
Qush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a 

wretch's  tears  ? — 
Why  were  they  proud?    Because  fair 

orange-mounts 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar 

stairs? — 
Why  were  they  proud?    Because  red- 

lin*d  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Qrecian 

years  ? — 
Why  were  they  proud?  again  we  ask 

aloud, 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they 

proud? 

Tet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-re- 
tired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice. 
As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  in- 

Jired, 
in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar- 
spies; 
The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests — the  un- 
tired 
And  pannier*d  mules  for  ducats  and 
old  lies — 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray- 
away,— 
Qreat    wits   in    Spanish,  Tuscan,   and 
Malay. 

How  was  it  these  same  ledger-men  could 
spy 
Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  ? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 
A  straying  from  his  toil?    Hot  Egypt's 
pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly ! 
How  could  these  money-bags  see  east 
and  west  ?— 
Yet  so  they  did — and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio  I 
Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving 
boon, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 
And  of  thy  roeee  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 
Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghit- 
tern's  tune, 


For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The   quiet   glooms  of  such  a  piteous 
theme. 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the 
tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 
There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make  old  prose  in  modem  rhyme 
more  sweet  : 
But  it  is  done — succeed   the  verse  or 
fail- 
To  honor  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit 
greet; 
To  stead  thee  as   a  verse  in  English 

tongue. 
An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many 
signs 
What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had, 
And  how  slie  lov'd  him  too,  each  uncon- 
flnes 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh 
mad 
That  he,  tlie  servant  of  their  trade  de- 
signs. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe 
and  glad 
When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by 

degrees 
To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

And    many  a  jealous  conference    had 
they, 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips 
alone. 
Before  tlicy  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  tlie  youngster  for  his  crime 
atone; 
And  at  the  hist,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cue  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the 
bone ; 
For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 
To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  sun-rise,  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they 
bent 
Their  footing  througli  the  dews ;  and 
to  him  said, 
"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  con- 
tent, 
Lorenzo,  and  we   are  most   loth  to 
invade 
Calm  speculation  ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the 
skies. 
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**  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we 
mount 
To   spur   three   leagues  towards  the 
Apennine ; 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot 
sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 
Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  ser- 
pents* whine ; 
And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 
With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  hunts- 
man's dress. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass*d  along. 
Each  third  step   did  he  pause,  and 
listened  oft 
If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song, 
Or  the  liglit  whisper  of  her  footstep 
soft ; 
And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  lieard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft ; 
When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features 

bright 
Smile  through    an  in-door    lattice,  all 
delight. 

"  Love,  Isabel !  **  said  he,  **  I  was  in  pain 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good 
morrow : 
Ah  I  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when 
so  fain 
I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  pK)or   three  hours'  absence  ?    but 
we'll  gain 
Out  of    the  amorous  dark  what  day 
doth  borrow. 
Good  bye !  I'll  s(X)n  Ih)  back."—**  Good 

bye  I "  said  she  : — 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd 

man 
Rode    past    fair    Florence,   to   where 

Arno's  stream 
Gurgles  throuj^h  straiten'd   banks,  and 

still  (loth  fan 
Itself  witli  dancing  bulrush,  and  the 

bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick 

and  wan 
The   brothers'   faces  in    the  ford   did 

seem. 
Lorenzo's  flush  with  love. — They  pass'd 

the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 
.  There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love 
cease ; 


Ah  I  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom 

win. 
It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  pesos 
As  the    break-covert    blood-hounds  of 

such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water, 

and  did  tease 
Their  horses  homeward,  with  conyulsed 

spur, 
Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden 
speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en    ship  for   foreign 
lands, 
Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 
Poor  Girl  I  put  on  thy  stifling  widow'i 
weed. 
And  'scape  at  once  from  HopeVi  iO> 
cursed  bands ; 
To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to- 
morrow. 
And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  csme   . 
on. 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery  I 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  sir. 
And    on    her    couch    low    murmuring, 
*»  Where?    O  where?" 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not 
long 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest— 
Not    long — for   soon  into  her    heart  a 
throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest. 
Came  tragic  ;  passion  not  to  l)e  subdued, 
And  sorrow  for  lier  love  in  travels  rude. 

In  the  mid  days  of  autumn,on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  fiff 
away. 
And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  round- 
elay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and   the 
leaves 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  cares  to 
stray 
From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 
By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell. 
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Because  Lorenzo  oatne  not.    Oftentimes 
Slie  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all 
pale, 
StriyiDfi:   to   be   itself,    what   dungeon 
climes 
Gould  keep  him  off  so   long?    They 
spake  a  tale. 
Time  uter  time,  to  quiet  her.    Their 
crimes 
Game  on  them,  like  a  smoke   from 
Hinnom's  vale ; 
And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan*d 

aloud. 
To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than 

all; 
It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by 

chance. 
Which   saves  a  sick  man  from  the 

feather'd  pall 
For  some  few  gasping  moments  ;  like  a 

lance. 
Waking  an  Indian    from  his  cloudy 

haU 
With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him 

aeain 
Sense  oi  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and 

brain. 

It  was  a  vision.— In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's 
foot 
Lorenzo   stood,- and    wept:  the   forest 
tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once 
could  shoot 
Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 
From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed 


Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

S^imge  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale 
shadow  spake ; 
For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous 
tongue, 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake, 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung  : 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous 
shake. 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid*s  harp  unstrung  ; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under- 
song, 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulchral  briars 
among. 

Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy 
bright 


With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear 
aloof 
From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their 
light, 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid 
woof 
Of  the  late  darkened  time, — the  murder- 
ous spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice,  the  dark  pine 
roof 
In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed 

dell. 
Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs 
he  fell. 

Saying  moreover,  **  Isabel,  my  sweet  t 
Red  whortle-berries  droop  above  my 
head, 

And  a  large  fiint-stone  weighs  upon  my 
feet  ; 
Around  me  beeches  and  high  chest- 
nuts shed 

Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep- 
fold  bleat 
Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my 
bed: 

Oo,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather- 
bloom, 

And  it   sliall  comfort    me  within  the 
tomb. 

'*  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas  I 
Upon  the    skirts    of    human-nature 
dwelling 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass, 
While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round 
me  knelling, 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward 
pass. 
And  many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is 

telling. 
Paining  me   through :    those   sounds 

grow  strange  to  me, 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

**  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what 
is. 
And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go 
mad  ; 
Though   I  forget  the  taste  of   earthly 
bliss. 
That    paleness  warms  my  grave,  as 
though  I  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abvss 
To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes 
me  glad  ; 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my  essence 
steal." 
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The   Spirit    moum'd     •*  Adieu ! "— dis- 
solv'd,  and  left 
The  atom  darkness  in  a  slow^  turmoil ; 
As  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep 
bereft. 
Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruit- 
less toil, 
We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  oleft, 
And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up 
and  boil : 
It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  aohe. 
And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake ; 

**  Ha !  ha  I "  said  she,  '*  I  knew  not  this 

hard  life, 
I    thought    the    worst    was   simple 

misery; 
I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or 

with  strife 
Portioned  us — happy  days,  or  else  to 

die; 
But  there  is  crime — a  brother's  bloody 

knife ! 
Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  schooled  my 

infancy : 
111  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine 

eyes. 
And  greet  thee  morn  and  even  in  the 

skies." 

When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had 
devised 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie  ; 
How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly 
prized, 
And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullabv  ; 
How  her  short  absence    might    be    un- 
surmised, 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream 
would  try. 
Resolv'd,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-heai*se. 

See.  as  they  creep  along  the  riverside, 
How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged 
Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign 
wide, 
Shows  her  a  knife. — **What  feverous 
hectic  flame 
Burns  in  thee,  child  ? — What  good  can 
thee  l>etide. 
That  thou  should'st  smile  again?" — 
The  evening  came, 
And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed ; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his 
head. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church- 
yard, 


And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole. 
Work   through    the   olayej     soil    and 
gravel  hard, 
To    eee      skull,    ooffin'd    bones,  and 
funeral  stole ; 
Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death 
hath  marr'd, 
And  filling  it  onoe  more  with  human 
soul? 
Ah  1  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  Mt 
When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

She  gaz'd  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould, 
as  though 

One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell; 
Clearly  she  saw ,  as  other  eyes  would  know 

Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well; 
Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  aeem'd  to 
grow. 

Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 
Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 
To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

Soon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  si  Ik  had  play 'd  in  purple  phantasies, 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than 
stone. 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 
Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's 
cries  : 
Then  'gan  she  work  again  ;    nor  stay'd 

her  care, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling 
hair. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  laboring. 
And  so  she  kneeled,  with   her  locks 
all  hoar, 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid 
thing  : 
Three  hours  they  labor'd  at  this  travail 
sore  ; 
At  last  tliey  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave. 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

Ah  I  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circom — 
stance  ? 
Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  9(^ 
long  ? 
O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 
The    sini))Ie    plaining   of  a  minstrel's 
song ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance. 
For  here,  in   truth,   it  doth  not  well 
belong 
To  speak  :~0  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


JfilU  iluUur  altel  t1j:iii  tliePei's6an sword 
i  7hey  out  uivny  no  furmlesti  monster's 

Jntnne.wlioseg^ntlenHssdid  wellacoord 
~  Wilb   dQalli.   as    life.      The    ancient 
harps  have  tiatil. 
IlAve  never  dies,    but    lives,    itninortal 
Lord: 
If  Love  iTnpewonate  was  ever  dead. 
"Pule  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  inoan'ii 
'^wiiA  love  ;  cold, — dead  indeed,  but  not 
dethroned. 

fa;R]i:(ioiis  secrecj  they  took  it  home, 
"jidtljen  the  prize  was  all  fur   Isiibf  I : 
calm'd   its  wild  liair  mtli  a.  golden 

^And  nil  around  each  eye's  sepulchral 
cell 
Eatod  eHch  friaged  latili ;  tlie  anieared 
loam 
t.Vnth  tenrs.  aschilly  as  n  drippiiic;  well, 
drench'd     away  :— und    ntill    she 
oomb'd,  and  kept 
Sbingatl  daf— and  still  she  kiss'd.  and 

I   in  a   silken  scarf,   sweet  witli  the 

precious  flowers  pluek'd  in  Araby. 
afvfne  liquids  uoiue  with  odoroiu 
oow 
^lirougii  the  cold  serpent  pipe  refresh- 

fully.— 
***ie  wrapp'd  it  up;  and  for  its  tomb  did 

choone 


S^vt^t  Basil,  which  her  I 
^*»i]  flhe  forgot  the  Btavs,  tlie  n 


B*><lrii(i  foi^ottliechillyatiluniD breeze ; 
~   liad    no  knowledge  when   the  day 
was  done, 
^  And  the  new   moni  she  saw  not :  but 
in  pea^re 
ing  imv  tier  sweet  Ba.sil  i 
idmoUteu'ditwithti 


.  idmsheeT«r  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 
'Wluaion  thick,  and  green,  and  beauti- 
ful it  grew, 
Suthat  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 
or  Basil-tufla  in  Florence  :  tor  it  drew 
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Nurture  besides,  and  life,  from  human 

Prom  the  faat  mouldering  head  there 
shut  from  vitiw : 
8a  that  tlie  jewel,  stifely  oasketed. 
Came   forth,    and    in  perfumed   leafita 
spread. 

O  Mi'lunclioly.  linger  here  uwhile  1 

0  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly  I 

Q  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  soiuhi-e  isle, 
Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — Osigh  ! 

SiJiritB  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heitds.  and 

Lift  up   your    heads,   sweet    Spirits. 
And  maka  a  pale 


Tinting  with  silver  < 


■   marble 


Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  wiie. 

From    the    deep   tliroat  of  sad  Mel- 
pomene 1 
Through  bii)iiz«d  lyre  i»  tragic  order  go. 

And  touuh  the  strings  into  a  mystery  ; 
Sound  mournfully  ujHin  the  winds  and 

For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 
Among  the  dead  :   She   withers,   like  a 

l»lm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  fur  its  juicy  balm. 

0  leave  the  palm  to  witlier  by  itself  : 
Let  not  quick   Winter  chill  its  dying 
hour  1— 

It  may  not  be — those  Baitlites  of  pelf. 
Her   brethren,    noted     the   continual 

From  her  dead  eyes  ;  and  many  a  curious 

Among  her   kindred,    wonder'd   that 
such  dower 
Of   youth   and  beauty  should  be  thrown 

By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

And,    furthermore,   her   brellireji  won- 
der'd  mu<-h 
Why   she  sat   drooping  by   the  Basil 

And  wiiy  it  ilourisb'd.asby  magictoncli ; 
Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing 


They  could  not  sui 
A  very  nothing 


Ay  give  belief,  that 
rould  have  power  to 
n  fair    youth. 


Her   from    her  ( 

pleasures  gay.  [lay. 

And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  de- 
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Therefore  thejr  watch*datiine  when  they 
mif ht  sift 
This  hidden    whim;  and  long  they 
watched  in  vain ; 
For  seldom  did  slie  go  to  chapel-shrift^ 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain  ; 
And  when  she  left,  slie  hurried  back,  as 
swift 
As   bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs 
again ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  thers 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeing  through  her 
hair. 

Tet  they  contriv*d  to  steal  the  Basil*pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid 

spot. 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face ; 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had 

got, 
And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's 

space. 
Never  to  turn  again. — ^Awav  they  went. 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  Danish- 

ment. 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away  f 
O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 

O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 
From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us--0  sigh ! 

Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your-**  Well-a- 
way I " 
For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die  : 

Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 

Now  tliey  have  ta'en  away   her  Basil 
sweet. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless 
thin^i*, 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously  : 
And  with    melodious  chuckle    in    the 
string 
Of  her    lorn  voice,    she    oftentimes 
would  cry 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 
To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was  ;  and 
why 
Twas  hid*  from  her  :   **  For  cruel   'tis." 

said  she, 
**  To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.'- 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 

Imploring  for  her  B:isil  to  tiie  last. 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did 
mourn 
In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  tliis  story  born 
IVom  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the 
country  pass'd : 


Still  is  the  burthen  sung — *'  O  oroelfy, 
*vTo  steal    my  Basil-pot    away  mm 
me !  **  1818.     1890. 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AQNES 

St.  Agnrs*  Eve— Ah,  bitter  ohill  it  wm  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cdd ; 
The  liare  limp'd  trembling  through  tiie 

frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  In  wooUr  fold : 
Numb    were  the    Beadsman's   nngen, 

while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  bretftht 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  with- 
out a  death, 
Post  the  sweet  Virgin*s  picture,  while 
his  prayer  he  saith. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy 

man 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  fkoa 

his  knees. 
And  back  retumeth,  meagre,  bartfoot, 

wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow 
The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side, 

to  freeze, 

Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  laili: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  In  dumb  on- 

t'ries. 
He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  Sf^rit  fiOi 
To  think   how  tliey  may  ache  in  icy 

hoods  and  mails. 

Nortliward  he  turneth   through  a  h'ttle 

door. 
And    scarce    three    steps,  ere    Musio'^ 

golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and 

I>oor ; 
But  no —already  had  his  deathbell  rung ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  «od 

sung  : 
His  was    harsh  penance  on  St.  Agneff 

Eve: 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  tjooog 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  repriet* 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  smnerf 

sake  to  grieve. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  pf^ 

lude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanc'd,  for  many  a  door  irt* 

wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  akfti 
The    silver,  snarling    trumpets  gan  to 

chide :  iP^^ 

The  level  chambers,  ready  with  thsr 


Weru    ^luwiiig    to   receive  a.   lliousnud 

Tile  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
SLar'd  w-liecu  u|xin  tlieir  LuailH  the  oor- 

With  liair  blown   buck,  and   wings   put 
a  tlidir  bi'eaitts. 


M  leagtli  burst  in  the  afKetil  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  (Jl  rich  arravj 
NumerouK  us  oliadons   lisuuling   fairily 
The  bmiii.  ue*-  atufTd,  in  youtli,  willi 

triumphs  guy 
Ot  bid    ruiuance.    These    let    us   wish 

And  turn,  sole- thougti led,  to  one  Lady 

WhusH  heart  bud  brooded,  all  that  win- 
try day, 

'--     --  '  wing'd   St.  Agnes'  saintly 


On  love,  and  i 


'l^ifljf  told  her  how.  upon  St.  Agnes' Eve, 
'  oting  virgins  might  h»ve  visions  of 
.  ddiKhl, 

4nd  wft  nduringa  from  their  lores  re- 

I^PoD  the  lioney'd   middle  of  the   night 
'•  •.'eremonit^B.dne  they  did  aright : 
*■*.  sujiperless  to  lied  they   innst   I'etire. 
A^nd  couch  supine  tlieir  beauties,  lily 

"orli^k  b«liiDd,  nor  sideways,  but  ra- 

^t  Heaven   with  upward  eyes  for  all 
tlmt  they  desire. 

^11   of    tit  is    wbim    waa    thoughtful 

Madeline  ; 
^i«  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 
^l>e  Karoely  heard ;  lier  maiden  eyes 

Pix'J  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping 

^^  by— she  heeded  not  at  nil  :  in  vain 
Caiiie  nuiny  a  tintoe 
^nil  back   retird; 

Jisdain, 

But  the  saw  not :  her  heart   was  other- 
She  tigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweet- 
est of  the  year. 

Shsiluic'd  aloDg  with  vague,  regardless 

eyes. 
AniiouB  her  lips,   her  breathing  quick 


The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at   hand ; 

she  sighs 
Amid    the  timbrels,  and  the  tbrong'd 


Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy  ;  allamort, 
8ave  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  un- 

And  all  the  bliss  to  he  before  to-morrow 


Had  come  young  Porpliyro,  with  heart 

on  Are 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  ponni  doore, 
Buttreas'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he, 

and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  taim  sight  uf  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  In  the  tedious  hours. 
That   he   might    gaze  and    worship  all 


Hb  ventures  i 


:  let  no  buzz'd  whisper 
iiufBed,   or   a    hundred 


All    eyes    be 

Will  storm   his   beart.   Love's   fev'rous 

citadel  : 
For  him,  thosechambera  held  barbariiui 

hordes. 
Hyena  foemen.and  bot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  exeorut  ions  howl 
Against   hia    hneoge  :    not    one    breast 

affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save   one   old    beldame,  weak   iu   body 

Ah.   happy  chance!  the  aged  creature 

Shu  filing  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  lie  stood,  bid  from  the  torch's 

Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The   sound   of  merriment  and  chonis 

bland ; 
He  startled  her  j  but  soon  she  knew  Ids 

And  graHp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied 

Saying.   "Mercy,  Porphyrol    hie    thee 

from  this  place ; 
They   are  all  here  to-night,   thu  whole 

blood-thirsty  race  I 
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Qet  henoe !  get  hence !  there's  dwarfish 

Hildebrand ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house 

and  land: 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not 

a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs— Alas  me  1 

flitJ 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away."— >"  Ah,  GkMssip 

dear, 
We*re  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm- 
chair sit. 
And  tell  me  how" — "  GKxmI  Saints  1  not 

here,  not  here ; 
"  Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones 

will  be  thy  bier." 

He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  oobwebe  with  his  lofty 

plume ; 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "Well-a — ^well-a- 

dayl" 
He  found  him   in  a  little   moonlight 

room. 
Pale,  lattic'd,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
'*Now   tell    me   where    is  Madeline," 

said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  h<^y  loom  • 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may 

When  they  St.  Agnes*  wool  are  weaving 
piously." 

r 

•*  St.  Agnes  !    Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days  : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witches  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and 

Fays, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  ! — St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer 

plays 
Tills  ver5'  night ;  good  angels  her  de- 
ceive ! 
But  let  nie  lau^h  awhile,  I've  mickle 
time  to  grieve." 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid 
moon. 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Ijike  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  clos*d  a  wond'rous  riddle- 
book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when 
she  told 

His  lady*s  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could 
brook 


Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  anchant- 

ments  cold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legendi 

old. 

Sudden   a   thought  came   like  a  full- 
blown rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained 

heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldaiiie 

start: 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thoa  ait : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  ami 

dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
FVom  wicked  men  like  thee.    Go,  go!— 

I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  thsl 
thou  didst  seem. 


*'I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I 

swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro :  '*  O  may  I  ne'er  find 

grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whiq;«r  its 

last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  fue: 
Grood  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tesrs; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  momenta  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  sliout.  my  foemen% 

ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  wan 

fang'd  than  wolves  and  beuB." 

**  Ah  !   whv  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble 
soul? 

A  poor,    weak,   palsy-stricken  church- 
yard thing, 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  mid- 
night toll ; 

Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and 
evening, 

Were    never    miss-d."     Thus    plaining* 
doth  she  bring 

A  gentler  speech    from    burning  Por  — 
phyro  ; 

So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 

Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  herwea^  -■ 
or  woe. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy"  - 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  thor^^ 

hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perliaps  that  nigiit  a  peerlea 

bride, 


legioo'J  fairies  poflVl  the  coverlet, 
.tid    pale  enchuntiiieat  lield  li«r  sleepy- 

ou  auch  A  niglit  liavelovera  met, 
Merlin   paiil    liia   Deiuou   all  the 
debt. 


sbati  be  aa  thou  wbliest."  said  tlie 

*'A.I1  cdtesatiil  dainties  sliall  be  stored 

then! 
:1)<ii(3)(ly    DTI    this   feaAl-iii^ht :    by    the 

teniboiir  frame 
own  liile  tbou  wilt  see  :  no  time  to 

C  am  slow  and  feeble, 

_  Uch  a  catering  trust  my  dizay  1 

T»«t    here,  my  cbilil,  with    patience; 
kneel  in  riraypr 
while:  All  I  ^ltoa  must  needs  the 
Ittdy  weii, 

OtCTtny  r  never  leave  my  grave  among 
the  dead." 

SjMlying.  alie  hobbled  off  with  hnsy  fear, 
lover's   endless     minutes    slvwly 

Tim  (lame  return'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his 

™  folloiv  lier ;  with  as^d  eyes  nghast 
if^'m  fright  of  dim  espinl.    Safn  at  last, 

■rough   runny   a   diiitliy   gallery,  they 
gain 

'■«  tnaiilen  s  cluunber.  silken,  hush'd, 
^^      and  <;haste ; 
"'bere   Parphyro  took  laivert,  pleas'd 

^*«p>or  guide  hurried  biH'k  willi  agues 
la  Iter  brain. 


fnlfringliand  npun  the  balustrade 
■^••j  Angela  was  tei-Iing  for  " 
^^\uiu  irodeUne.    St   Agn, 


^^<d  Angela  vena  feeling  fur  the  .stair. 
-    ^'-leUne.    "'     ' '     ' 


j'illi  silver  taiier'n  light,  and  pic 

/•elurn'd,  OJid  down  lhp:iKe(lK(isBiijled 
**  >  Ufa  level  nmttiiii;.  Now  prepare. 
[Wing  Porphyro,  for  gaiing  ou  that  betl : 
'•WonniM,  she  comes  again,  like  I'iug- 
dove  fray'd  and  flJd. 

Y^  wmt  Ibe  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ; 
■t«  \luio  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine. 

died  : 
Wi»doii'ij  the  door,  slio  iwnted,  all  akin 
Toipiiiia  of  the  air,  ami  visirxis  wide : 
^0 uU«red  syllable,  or.  hoq  betide  1 
°ut  lu  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
i6 
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Paining  with  elo(|iience  her  halwy  side ; 
As    though    a    tongue  leas    nightingale 

should  swell 
Her  thriint  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled, 

in  her  dell. 

high  and  triple  arcli'd  there 


All  garlanded  with  carven  iniag'ries 
OF  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 

kuot-gr»ES. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint 

device. 
Innumerable  of  stainsand  splendid  dyes 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask 'd 

Aud   in   the    midst,    *mong    thousand 

heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblnson- 

ings. 
A  shielded  soiitcheon  blush 'd  with  blixx.! 

of  queens  and  kings. 

Pull  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry 
Ma<teline': 


And   threw  warm  gules 

tafr  breast, 
As  down   she  knelt  for  lieaven'ti  grace 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  togethei 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  tike  a  saint : 
Sheseem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  forlieaven  ;  Porphyi'o grow 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from 
mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives  r  her  vespers  done, 

or  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  ona  by  one 
Loosens  her  fragrant  widdice ;    bv  de- 
crees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her 

kii«ie8  ; 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  seaweed, 
Penaivs  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares   not  look  behind,   or  all  the 
charm  is  tied. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she 

Unfcil  the  po]>pied  warmth  of  sleep  op- 
press d 
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Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued 
away; 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  mor- 
row-day; 

Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and 

rin; 
like    a    missal    where    swart 
Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from 

rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a 
bud  again. 

Stol*n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  en- 
tranced, 

Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listeird  to  her  breatning,  if  it 
chanced 

To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 

Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did 
he  bless. 

And  breath'd  himself:  then  from  the 
closet  crept, 

Noineless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 

And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent, 
stepped, 

And  *tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where, 
lo ! — how  fast  she  slept. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded 
moon 

Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

A  table,  and,  half-anguish'd,  threw 
thereon 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and 
jet  :— 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet  I 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  cla- 
rion. 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  cla- 
rionet. 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying 
tone  : — 

The  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the 
noise  is  gone. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azuro-lidded  sleep, 
In  blancheil  linen,  smooth,  and  laven- 

der'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought 

a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince, and  plum,  and 

gourd  ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy 

curd,  [mon ; 

And  lucent  syrops,   tinct  with   cinna- 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every 

one.  [banon. 

From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Le- 


These  delioatee  he  heap'd  with  gkywiog 

hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:   sumptuona  thiqr 

stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfame 

light.— 
"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fkir, 

awake! 
Thou   art    my    heaven,    and   I  thine 

eremite  : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnea^ 

sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my 

soul  doth  ache.** 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved 

arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her 

dream  * 

By  the  dusk  curtains: — ^twas  a  mid* 

night  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlii^ 

gleam : 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  oarpet  lies : 
It  seem*d  he  never,  never  oovdd  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfast  spell  his  lady*s  ^es; 
So   mus*d  awhile,  entoil'd   in    woofed 

phantasies. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,— 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  teoid- 

erest  be. 
He  play*d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since 

mute. 
In  Provence  caird,  **  La  belle  dame  sans 

mercy  : " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;— 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  uttered  a  soft 

moan: 
He  ceased— she  panted  quick — and  sud- 
denly 
Her  blue  aff  rayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
U|)on  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth- 
sculptured  stone. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  aJeep: 
There  was  a  painful  ciiange,  that  nigh 

expeird 
Tlie  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And   moan    forth   witless    words   witii 

many  a  sigh  ;  [keep; 

While  still  her  gaze  on  Porph3rro  would 
Who   kiiolt,    with    joined    hands    and 

piteous  eye,  [dreamingly. 

Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look*d  so 
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"  Ah,  Porphyrol  '*  said  she,  '*  but  even 
now 

Thj  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine 
ear. 

Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and 
clear : 

How  chang'd  thou  art  I  how  pallid,  chill, 
and  drear! 

Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complain- 
ings dear ! 

Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not 
where  to  go." 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flusn'd,  and  like  a  throbbing 

star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's   deep 

repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  tlie  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution   sweet :    meantime    the    frost 

wind  blows 
Like  Love*s  alarum  pattering  the  sharp 

sleet 
Against  the   window-panes ;  St.  Agnes' 

moon  hath  set. 

Tia  dark :   quick   pattereth  the   flaw- 
blown  sleet : 
"  This   is   no   dream,    my    bride,    my 

Madeli;ie  ! " 
*Ti8  dark :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and 

beat: 
**  No  dream,  alas !  alas  I  and  woe  is  mine! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and 

pine. — 
Cruel !  wliat  traitor  could  thee  hither 

bring? 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Tliough    thou     forsakest    a     deceived 

thing  ;— 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  un- 

pruned  wing.' 


»» 


«« 


My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer  I  lovely 

bride ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vas-sal  blest  ? 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-sliap'd  and 

vermeil  dyed  ? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my 

rest 
After  80  many  hours  of  toil  and  (^uest, 
A  famiah'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy 

nest 


Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ;  if  thou 
think'st  well 

To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  in- 
fidel. 

*'  Hark !  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery 

land, 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ; — 
The     bloated    wassaillers     will    never 

heed : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy 

mead : 
Awake  t  arise  I  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a 

home  for  thee." 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with 

fears. 
For    there   were  sleeping  dragons   all 

around, 
At  glaring  watoh,  perhaps,  with  ready 

spears — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way 

.  tliey  found.— 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human 

sound. 
A  chain-droop*d  lamp  was  flickering  by 

each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk, 

and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar  ; 
And  the    long  carpets  rose  along  the 

gusty  floor. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide 

hall ; 
Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  they 

glide  ; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook 

his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts   full   easy 

slide : — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn 

stones ; — 
The  key^  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its 

hinges  groans. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay.  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many 

a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade 

and  form 
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Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin- 
worm. 

Were  long  be-nightmar'd.    Angela  the 
old 

Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face 
deform  ; 

The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  avestold. 

For  aye  unsought  for  slept  among  his 
ashes  cold. 

January,  1819.    1820. 

THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  MARK 

A  Fragment 

Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell  ; 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 
That  caird  the  folks  to  evening  prayer ; 
The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains  ; 
And,  on  the  western  window  panes, 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  unmatured  green  valleys  cold, 
Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge. 
Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge, 
Of  primroses  by  sheltered  rills. 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell  : 
The  silent  streets  were  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies. 
Warm  from  their  fire-side  oratories  ; 
And  moving,  with  demurest  air, 
To  even-song,  and  vesper  prayer. 
Each  arched  i)orch,  and  entry  low, 
Was   filiVl  with  patient  folk  and  flow. 
With  wliisp^rs  hush,    and  sliufflin^  feet, 
Willie  play'd  the  organ  loud  and  sweet. 

The  bells  had  ceasM,  tlie  prnyors  begun, 
And  Bertha  had  not  yet  half  done 
A  curious  volume,  patch'cl  and  torn. 
That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  morn. 
Had  taken  captive  her  two  eyes, 
Anioii}^  its  golden  Inoideries  ; 
Porplex'd  her  with  a  thousand  thinpcs, — 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  and  angels'  wings, 
Martyrs  in  a  fiery  blaze. 
Azure  siiints  and  silver  rays, 
Moses'  breastplate,  and  the  seven 
Candlesticks  John  saw  in  Heaven, 
The  winged  Lion  of  8t.  Mark, 
And  the  Covenantal  Ark, 
With  its  many  mysteries, 
Ciierubim  and  golden  mice. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair. 
Dwelling  in  th'old  Minster-square  ; 
From  her  fire-side  she  could  see, 
Sidelong,  its  rich  antiquity. 


Far  as  the  Bishop's  gai-den-wall ; 
Where  sycamores  and  elm-trees  tall, 
Full-leav*d.  the  forest  had  outstrip!. 
By  no  sharp  north-wind  ever  nipt. 
So  sheltered  by  the  mighty  pile. 
Bertha  arose^  and  read  awhile. 
With  forehead  'gainst  the  window-pane 
Again  she  tr^-'d,  and  then  again. 
Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark 
Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 
From  plated  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin. 
She  lifted  up  lier  soft  warm  chin. 
With  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyet, 
And  daz*d  with  saintly  imageries. 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  all. 
Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  homewards  late. 
Past  the  echoing  minster-gate. 
The  clamorous  daws,  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 
Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest, 
Each  in  its  ancient  belfry  nest. 
Where  asleep  they  fall  betimes. 
To  music  anu  the  drowsy  chimes. 

All  was  silent,  all  was  gloom. 
Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room : 
Dqwn  she  sat,  poor  cheated  soul ; 
And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal; 
Lean'd  forward,  with    bright  drooping 

hair 
And  slant  look,  full  against  the  glare. 
Her  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 
Hover'd  about,  a  giant  size* 
On  ceiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair, 
The  parrot's  cage,  and  panel  square  ; 
And  the  warm  angled  winter-screen. 
On  which  weremanv  monsters  seen, 
Call'd  doves  of  Siam,  Lima  mice, 
And  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 
Macaw,  and  tender  Avadavat, 
And  silken-furr'd  Angora  cat. 
Untir'd  she  read,  her  shadow  still 
( Jlower'd  about,  as  it  would  fill 
The  room  with  wildest  forms  and  sliades. 
As  though  some  ghostly  queen  of  spa»les 
Had  come  to  mock  behind  her  back. 
And  dance,  and    ruffle    her    garments 

black. 
Untir'd  she  read  thelegen<l  page, 
Of  holy  Mark,  from  youth  to  age, 
On  land,  on  sea.  in  pagan  chains. 
Rejoicing  for  his  many  pains. 
Sometimes  the  learned  eremite, 
With  golden  star,  or  dagger  bright, 
Referr'd  to  ])ions  poesies 
Written  in  smallest  crow-quill  size 
Beneath  the  text :  and  thus  the  rhyme 


Wa.si  [iarcel'd  out  from  time  lo  time  : 

-'■  Als  writetb  bi»  ot  sivevtns. 

Men   hau before  Uiey  wake  In  blisa, 
Wla^ane  tliat  liir  ErieDdes  thinke  him 

bound 
1iic>K-im|iedahroiidefari'e  undergrounds: 
Aiti:!  how  a  litliug  cliilde  luotem 
Ass^ijit  er  its  iiativilie, 
tiiC  t^hat  the  lunilre  (God  lierblesse  !} 
Kap«n  in  fwlitaririesse, 
Aa*i  kisaen  devout  Ibe  liolv  oroce. 
or  CSoddes  love,  and  Sntban's  foroe.— 
n«  writith  :  and  thingeR  many  mo 
0'  »wiclie  tliitiges  1  rnuv  uot  sbuw. 
Bot   liimsttelleu  verili.; 
So'nilBl  of  Siiiiiti)  Cic'Llie, 
*»•*  chiefly  what  lie  au>-tor.>t1in 
Of  Soiiil^  Markis  lifeaiid  detbe  :  " 

AL  leiigl.iiher  constant  eyelids  oome 
iJ'on  ihe  fervent  martyrdoni ; 
— i^^n  lastly  to  hia  holy  shriiie, 
^^It  oroid  the  tapers'  shine 
tVenioe,— 
Wknwtrs  and  Septetnber.  iSIO.   1848. 

ODE  ON  INDOLENCE 

"Tbty  toll  out,  DKither  it.>tliny  spin." 

n  before  me  were  tliroe  fij^res 

Vith  bowM  neulcs,  and  joined  hands, 
side-fAC«d : 


Benumbed  my  eyes ; 
teaa  and  lens  ; 
Pain  had  nesting,  and  pli 


my  pulae  grew 
sasure'E  wreath 
O  why  did  ye  not  melt,  aiid  leave  my 


A  tliird  time  passed  they  by,  and,  pass- 
ing, i.nrn'd 
Eacli  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to 

Then  faded,  and  to  follow  them  I  burn'd 
And  aeh'd  for  wings,  beeanse  I  knew 
the  tliree ; 
The  first  was  u  fair  Maid,  and  Love  her 

The   sonond  was  Ambition,  pale  of 

And   ever   natohful  with   fatigued 

Tlie  last,  wliom  1  love  more,  the  moreof 
blame 
Is  heap'd  upon  her,  maiden  mostun- 

I  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy. 

They   faded,   and    forsooth!    I   wanted 
wings : 
O  folly  !  What  is  Love  ?  and  where  is 


'  t,  like  figure) 
iiifted  round 
)nde: 
'  Tliey  oanie  again  ; 
once  more 
ihifud  round,  the  first  i 
return; 
k>nd  tliev  were  strange  to 


when  the  urn 
shades 


(.to  ( 


>  hush  a 


(visit. Shadows!  tlmtl  knewye 
'   cume  ye  mnr    ' 
mask? 

s  it  tt  siLeut  dee]vdisBiirHed  plot 
1  Eteal   uwiiv.   and  leuve  witliout  a 
task 
'  Idle  days?    Rii>e  was  the  drowsy 

^e  blianful    cloud  of  su miner- indo- 


And  evenings  sleep'd  in  honied  in- 
dolence : 
O,  for  an  age  so  sheltered  fi'om  annoy. 
That  I  may  never  knou-  how  change 


And  once  mure  came  they  by  ; — nias  1 
wlierefore  7 
My  sleep  had  been  embroider*d  with 
dim  dreams; 
My  soul  bad  been  a  lawn  besprinkled 

With  (lowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and 
baffled  bL>am»:  [fell. 

The  morn  was  clouded,  but   no  shower 
Tbo'  in  her  lids  hnng  the  sweet  tears 
of  May  ; 
The  open  casement  press'd  a  new- 
lea  v  d  vine, 
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Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  thros- 
tle's lay ; 
O  Shadows !  'twas  a  time  to  bid  fare- 
well! 
Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears 
of  mine. 

So,  ye  three  Ghosts,  adieu !    Ye  cannot 
raise 
My  head  oool-bedded  in  the  flowery 
grass; 
For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 

A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  faroe  I 
Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  onoe 
more 
In  masque-like  Figures  on  the  dreamy 
urn; 
Farewell !  I  yet  have  visions  for  the 
night. 
And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is 
store; 
Vanish,    ye    Phantoms!    from    my 
idle  spright. 
Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  re- 
turn I  Mareh,  1819.    184& 

ODE 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ? 
Yes.  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 
With  tlie  noise  of  fountains  wond'rous, 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thundVous  ; 
With  the  whisi)er  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Brows'd  by  none  but  Dian*s  fawns  ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine  melodious  truth  ; 
Philosophic  nunibei*s  smooth ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
Oil  the  earth  ye  live  again  ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you, 
Wiiere  your  otlier  souls  are  joying, 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-lx>rn  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week  ; 


J 


Of  their  sorrows  and  delif^hts ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spitea  ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  mahiL 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  I 

1S19.    1890. 

ODE  TO  PSYCHE 

0  Ck>DDES8!  hear  these  tuneless  num- 

bers, wrung 
By  sweet    enforcement  and  remem- 
brance dear. 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  ahould  be 
sung 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-oonohed  esr ; 
Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  winged   Psyche  with   awaken'd 
eyes? 

1  wandered  in  a  forest  thonghtlesBly, 
And,    on  the  sudden,  fainting  with 

surprise,  [side 

Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath   the  whii- 

p'ring  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  whers 
there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
•Mid  hush'd,    cool-rooted    flowers,  fra- 
grant-eyed, 
BIuo.  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded 
grass ; 
Their  arms  embracM,  and  their  pis- 
ions  too ; 
Their  lips  touched  not,   but  had  not 
bade  adieu. 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
An<l  readv  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eyo-dawn  of  aurorean  love : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy 
dove? 
His  Psyche  true ! 

O  latest  bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy  I 
Fairer  than  Phoebe-s  sapphire-regionM 
star,  [sky ; 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  thft 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  tliou 
hast  none, 
Nor  altar  heaped  with  flowers  ^ 


r  virgiii-clioir  to  make  iJeliuious  tiioaii 
Upon  llie  midnight  hours  : 
ce,  DO  lute.    DO   pipe,  no   inoense 

a  chain -swung  censer  teeming : 
'iue,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heut 
bf  pnlo-moutli'd  piijphet  dreaniing. 

rightest  I  ttiough  too  late  Tor  autique 

.1,  too  late   tor   the   fond   believiDg 

lyre, 
in    holr    were   the   huuiited   forest 

Boly  the  air.  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 
"Tfet  even  In  these  days  so  Tar  retir'd 
Fn>ai  happy  pieties,  tliy  lucent  fans, 
Fluttering   among  tlie   fnint   Olymp- 

J  see.  and  sing,  hy  my  own  eyes  inspired. 
So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours  : 
Ihy  voice,  tliy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  in- 

n  tviaged  r«nser  teeming ; 
J  shrine,  tliy  grove,  thy  oriicle,  thy 
heat 
pr  p«!e-montird  prophet  d reaming. 


e  hratiched  thouglits, 
with  uleasant  pnin, 
iteiul  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the 

kr,  tM  aroand  sliall  those  dark  cluster'd 

■  Fledge     the    wild-ridged    mountains 
steep  by  steep ; 

there    by    zephyrs,    streams,  and 
_-        birds,  and  bees, 
■  The  monB-lain  Dryada  shall  be  luU'd  to 
sleep; 
'^iid  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  (|U!etneaa 
^,'>jsiy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
^  'th'the  wreftth'd  trellia  of  a  working 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  with- 
~_         ontaname. 


Fancy  e 


*»  ith  all  th«  garder 
___  f*igii, 
"Vlio  breeilingflowera,  will  never  breed 
the  same:  [light 

■''^Ul  there  shall  he    for  thee  all  softde- 
,  Tlmt  shadowy  thoiiglil  can  win, 

t  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at 
night. 
iMt  Ihawarm  Love  in  '. 

April,  «/9,     1820. 


ODE  ON   A  GRECIAN  URN 


Sylvan    historiau,    who 


'eetly  than  o 


A  flowery  tale  n 

What  leaf-fring'd   legend  haunts  about 
thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  luith, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcadv  ? 
What  men  or  goda  are  lliese  ?    What 

maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?    What  struggle  lo 
escape  ? 
What    pipes  and  timbrels?     What 
wild  ecatasy  ? 


Heard  nielodi 

Are  sweeter ;  therefc 


play, 
to  the 


are  sweet,  but  those  uii- 
ye  soft  pipes, 
sensual   ear.   but,  more  vn- 


Fair 


er.  never  cniiat  thou 
ir  the  goal — yet,  do 


Thy  song,  nor  eri^r  can  those  trees  bi 

Bole!  Lover.  iie» 

Though  winning  ne 
not  grievo  ; 
She  t<annot  fade,  thougli  thou  liaat  not 
tliy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt   thou  love,  and  she  be 
fair! 

Ah,  hnupy,  happy  boughsl  that  cannot 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  tlie  Spring 

And,  bappy  melodist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
5Iore  happy   love  I  more   liappy,   happy 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  he  en  joy'd, 

For  aver    panting,    and    (or   ever 

young  ; 

All  bruatliing  human  fission  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching 
tongue, 


Who 


are  these  ooming  to  the  ancrifioe  ? 
what  green  altar,  6  mysterious 

[iriest. 
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Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the 
skies, 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands 
dressed? 
What  little  town  b^  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  cit- 
adel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious 
mom? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  ever- 
more 
Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  re- 
turn. 

O  Attic  shape  I     Fair    attitude  !  with 
brede 
Of  marble  men   and   maidens  over 
wrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden 
weed ; 
Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of 
thought 
As  doth  eternity  :    Cold  Pastoral  I 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation 
waste. 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other 
woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom 
thou  say*st, 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  — 
that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need 
to  know. 

1819,     January,  1820. 

ODE   TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  nuinlv 
ness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had 
drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One    minute  past,  and    Lethe-wards 
had  sunk : 
*Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thino  happi- 
ness.— 
That  thou,  light  winged  Dryad  of 
the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of    beechen     green,    and     shadows 
numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 
ease. 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !   that  hath 

been  [earth, 

Ckx>rd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved 


Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  oountrj  men. 
Dance,  and  Provengal  song,  and  nm- 
bumt  mirth  I 

0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippo* 

crene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the 
brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and   leave  tiie 
world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the 
forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast 
never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each 
other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few.  sad,  last  gray 
hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre- 
thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of 
sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where    Beauty     cannot     keep    her 
lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond 
to-morrow. 

Away  I  away  I  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 
Not   charioted   by    Bacchus  and  his 
pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
Though  the  dull  bmin  perplexes  and 
retards : 
Already  with  thee  !    tender  is  the  night. 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her 
throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry 
Fays; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  witli  the 
breezes  blown 
Tlirough    verdurous     glooms     and 
winding  mossy  ways. 

1  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my 

feet, 
Nor  what  soft  incense  liangs  upon  the 
boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each 
sweet 
Wherewith     the     seasonable    month 
endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree 
wild ; 
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White    hawthorn,  and    the    pastoral 
eglantine ; 
Fast  fading  violets  covered  up  in 
leaves ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy 
wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on 
summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and.  for  many  a  time 
I  have  heen  half  in  love  with  easeful 
Death. 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused 
rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  bre^ath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no 
F>ain, 
while  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy 
soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  tnou  sing,  and  I  have 
ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Tliou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal 
Bird! 
No    hungry    generations    tread  thee 
down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was 
heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 
Perliaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a 
path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when, 
sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien 
com  ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Cbarm*d    magic  casements,  opening 
on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  for- 
lorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole 
self  I 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 

As  she  is  fam  u  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy    plaintive   anthem 
fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still 
stream,  [deep 

Up  the  hill-side  :  and  now  'tis  buried 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music  : — Do  I  wake  or 
sleep?     May,  1819,    July,  1819. 


ODE    ON    MELANCHOLY 

No,  no.  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 
Wolf's-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poi- 
sonous wine  ; 
Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss*d 
By  nightshacle,  ruby  grape  of  Proser- 
pine ; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew -berries. 
Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-motli 
be 
Your    mournful    Psyche,    nor    the 
downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries ; 
For  shade  to   shade    will    come    too 
drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of 
the  soul. 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 
Sudden  from  heaven   like  a  weeping 
cloud. 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers 
all. 
And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April 
shroud  ; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose. 
Or  on   the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand- 
wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies  ; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows, 
Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and   let  her 
rave. 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peer- 
less eyes. 

She  dwells  with  Beauty — Beauty  that 
must  die ; 
And  Jo}',  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 
Turning    to  poison    while    the     bee- 
mouth  sips : 
Ay.  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 
VeilM     Melancholy    has  her    sovran 
shrine. 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose 
strenuous  tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  gru()e  against  his  palate 
flne  : 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her 
might. 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies 
hung.  1819.     1^. 

TO  AUTUMN 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing 
sun  ; 
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Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and 
bless 
With  fruit  the  Yines  that  round  the 
thatch-eves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage- 
trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 
core  ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the 
hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding 
more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the 

Dees, 
Until  tliey  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease. 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their 
clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy 
store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may 
find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  g^nary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing 
wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap*d  furrow  sound  asleep, 
DrowsM  with  the  fume  of  poppies, 
while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its 
twined  flowers  : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost 
keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  \v;itohest  the  last  oozings  hours 
by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay, 
where  are  tliey  ? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  mu- 
sic too, — 
While    barred  clouds    bloom  the  soft- 
dying  day. 
And    touch    the   stubble-plains  with 
rosy  hue  ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats 
mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or 
dies  : 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from 
hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now^  with 
treble  soft  [croft  ; 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  ^rden- 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in 
the  skies. 

September,  1819.    1820. 


HYPERION 

A    FRAOMEMT 
BOOK  I, 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthj  breath  of 

mom. 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one 

star. 
Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  slooe, 
StiU  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 
Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  w« 

there. 
Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 
Robs  not  one    light    seed    from    the 

feather'd  grass. 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell*  there  did 

it  rest. 
A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  dead* 

ened  more 
By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 
Spreading  a  shade :  the  Naiad  *mid  to 

reeds 
Press*d  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the    margin-sand  large   fboi- 

marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had 

stray 'd. 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden 

ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless, 

dead. 
Unsceptred ;    and    his    realmless   eyes 

were  closed  ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem*d   list'ning 

to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort 

yet. 

It  seeni'd  no  force  could   wake  him 
froTH  his  place ; 

But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred 
hand 

Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bend- 
ing low 

With  reverence,  thoughto  one  who  knew 
it  not. 

She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

BLad  stood  a  pigmy  s  height :  she  would 
have  ta'en 

Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck : 

Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion*s  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memprfiian 
sphinx, 

Pedestard  haply  in  a  palace  court. 


fth^  Q  sages  look'd  lo  Egypt  Tor  their 
But   obi  Unir   unlike    marble   waa   Ui«t 


TliBi-«  ivos  a  listening  feat  iii  her  regard. 
As  i  f  calaniilj  had  but  begun  :  . 

As  i  IT   (lie  vanward  clouds  of  evil  daja 
Hacl   spent  their   malice,   and  tlie  sull«ii 

W&s   with  its  stored  tliunderlaboriug  up. 

Ona    tiand  she   press'd  upon  tliat  aching 

8  the  human  heart,  as  if  just 


Thoii 


the 


ighaii  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain  : 
iiitT   Oilier  upon  Saturn's  bended  nopk 
Shs  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
l**»»inE  witli  parted  lips,  some  words 

she  spake 
In  Holemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone : 
*"*!«   rnoiiming   words,    which   in   our 

feeble  tongue 
"o«ld  oome   iu   these   like  accenld  ;  0 

how  frait 
>u  tliat  large  utleraace  of   the  early 

"Saium,  look  up! — though  wherefiire, 
-  poorold  KiriR? 

I  navp  im  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one  : 
'    cannot   say.    'O    wherefore  sleepest 

thou?'  [«"'■''■ 

^T  hnaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the 
^owB  Uiee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a 

Ood; 
A«(l  oetan  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
■*a*  from   thy  sceptre   pasa'd  ;  and   all 
,         the  a' 


fumbles  reliiotant  o'er  ourfnllen  house: 
-^d  (liy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised 

**'*)ftihes    and    burns    our  once    serene 

_,       domain. 

"Mhing  Ume  I  0  momenta  big  as  years .' 

All  gg  yg  |iaeB  swell  out  the  nionslrous 

.         truth, 

5T"I  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  grief.s 

^•t  niibelief  hae  not  aspaceto  breathe. 

^tttm.  slepp  on  ; — O  tlioughtleas,  why 

■n.      '"'" 

•Jus  vifiliite  thy  slumbrous  soIitiidB  ? 
J^hy  siH.iilil  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes? 
^utn,  sle«u  oa  I   while  at  thy  feet  J 


4H 


As  when,  iipou  a  tranced   i 

Tliose  Breeii-roh'd  senators  of   mighty 

TuU    oiiks,     branch-charmed     by     the 

earnest  stars, 
nrtani.  and  so  dieam  nil  night  without 

aive  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies 

off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave  : 
So   came  these  words   uod  went ;  tlie 

whila  in  tears 
Shetouch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to 

the  ground. 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  l>« 

out»<pread 
A  sufl  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn ^i  feet. 
One   moon,    with   alteration  slow,    had 

Ilersilvei'  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 
And  still  these  two  wore  postured  mo- 

tiuiiless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  car- 

TVie  frozen   Ood  still  couchant  on   the 

earth. 
And  the  sad  Govt  dees  weepingat  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  oUl  Saturn  lifli'd  up 
IliM  failed  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom 

Aud  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the 

And  tl^at  fair  kneeling  Qoddesa;  and 

then  spake, 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  wliila  his 

Shook  horrid  witli  such  aspen-nmlady : 
■'  O  tender  siwiise  of  gold  Uvpi-rion, 
Thea.  I  feel  thee  ere  1  see  thy  face : 
Look  np.  and  let  uie  see  our  doom  in  it  •. 
Look  iTp.  and  Icll  me  if  tliis  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's  ;  tell  me,  if  tliou  hear'sl  tne 

Of  Siiturn  :   tetl   me,   if  this   wrinkling 

Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem. 
Peers   like   the   front  of  Saturn.     Who 

had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  ?  wlieiiL'a  came  the 

strength  ? 
How   was  It  nnrtur'd  to  such  bursting 

forth. 
While    Fate    seem'd    strangled    in    my 

nervous  griiMp? 
Hilt  it  is  AC, ;  <.nd  I  am  smother'd  up. 
And  buried  fioin  all  gijdiike  exercise 
Of  influence  twnigu  uii  plauets  paJe, 
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Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man^s  harvest- 
ing. 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — ^lam  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom :  I  liave  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
Somewhere  between    the   throne,  and 

where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of   earth.    Search, 

Thea,  search ! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them 

round 
Upon  all  space :  space  starred,  and  lorn 

of  light ; 
Space  ref^on'd  with  life^r ;  and  barren 

void ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell. — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if 

thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  ne  lost  erewhile :  it  must — ^it 

must 
Be   of  ripe  progress— Saturn  must  be 

King. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 
There  must  be  Qods  thrown  down,  and 

trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan. 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  there 

shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  sur- 
prise 
Of  the  sky-children ;  I  will  give  com- 
mand : 
Thea!  Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn  ?  " 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet, 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air. 
His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with 

sweat. 
His  eyes  to  fever  out,  bis  voice  to  cease. 
He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea*8  sobbing 

deep ; 
A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatchM 
Utterance  thus. — **  But  cannot  I  create? 
Cannot  I  form  ?  Cannot  I  fashion  forth 
Another  world,  another  universe. 
To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought  ? 
Where  is  another  chaos?    Where?" — 

That  word  [quake 

Found   way   unto  Olympus,  and  made 
The  rebel  three. — Thea  was  startled  up, 
And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 
As  thus  she  quick-voic*d  spake,  yet  full 

of  awe. 


*'  This  cheers  our  fjallen  house :  come 
to  our  friends, 

0  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  tben 

heart: 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thenoe  came  I 

hither." 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes 

she  went 
With   backward   footing   through  tbe 

sliade  a  space : 
He  followed,  and  she  tum*d  to  lead  the 

way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  jrielded  like 

the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave  upmonntiiig  from 

their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tern 

were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  muA  like 

woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  (Ht  pen  of 

scribe  : 
The   Titans  fierce,   self-hid,  or  prisoih 

bound. 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Satarn'i 

voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood 

still  kept 
His  sovereignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty  ;— 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snuff 'd  the  incense,  teeming 

up 
From     man    to    the    sun's     God ;  jH 

unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also   shuddered 

he — 
Not  at  dog  8  howl,  or  gloom-bird *s  hat«d 

screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell. 
Or  proi)hesyings  of  the  midnight  lump: 
But  horrors,  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made   Hyi)erion  ache.     His  iKilace 

bright 
Bastion \1  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touchM    with    shade    of    bronzed 

ol>elisks. 
GlarVl  a  l)UH)d-red  through  all'  its  thou- 
sand courts. 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
FlushVl  angerly  :  while  sometimes  eaglets 

winjrs, 
Unseen    before  by  Gods  or   wondering 

men,  Jwere  heiurd. 

Darkened  the  place  ;  and  neighing  steeds 
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fogre  by  Gods  or  wondering 

he  would  taste  the  spicy 

s 

•reath'd  aloft  from  sacred 

eets,  his  ample  palate  took 
inous  brass  and  metal  sick  : 
3n  harbored  in   the  sleepy 

.  completion  of  fair  day, — 
le  upon  exalted  couch 
in  the  arms  of  melody, 
.y  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
glossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 
ithin  each  aisle  and  deep 

minions  in  close    clusters 

ull  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men 
plains  gather  in  panting 

uakes  jar  their  battlements 

v'ers. 

hile  Saturn,  rous'd  from  icy 

or  step  with  Thea  through 

3ds, 

iving  twilight  in  the  rear, 

pon  the  tfireshold  of  the 

wont,  his  palace-door  flew 

silence,  save  what  solemn 

e  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of 

ing  sounds,   slow-breathed 

3s; 

je  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape, 

K)ft.  and  coolness  to  the  eye, 

severe  magnificence 

>wn,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

ut  he  entered  full  of  wrath  ; 

obes  stream 'd   out  beyjond 

Is, 

3ar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire. 

away    the  meek    ethereal 

their  dove-wings  tremble. 

lared, 

nave  to   nave,   from   vault 

t, 

•ers  of    fragrant    and    en- 

?d  light, 

id-paved   lustrous  long  ar- 

h'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 


There    standing     fierce     beneath,     he 

stamped  His  foot, 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high 

towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region  ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had 

ceas'd, 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike 

ourb, 
To  this  result :   ''O  dreams  of  day  and 

night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain  I 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom  I 

0  lank-ear*d  Phantoms  of  black-weeded 

rls ! 
[  know  ye?  why  have  I  seen 
'    ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 
To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  ? 
Saturn  is  fallen,  am  I  too  to  fall  ? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These   crystalline   pavilions,    and   pure 

fanes, 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?    It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  sym- 
metry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and 

darknass. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 
The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer. 
Insult,    and    blind,    and    stifie    up   my 

pomp. — 
Fall  I — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes ! 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel 

Jove, 
And    bid    old  Saturn    take    his  throne 

again.*' — 
He  spake,  and  ceas'd,  the  while  a  heavier 

threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat  but  came 

not  forth ; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub    increases  more  they  call  out 

**  Hush ! " 
So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms 

pale 
Bestirr'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and 

cold ; 
And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he 

stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the 

crown. 
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Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muttculiir 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  &nd  neck 

convuls'd 
From  over-strained  might.    Beleas'd.  hs 

fied 
To  Iha  eastern  gates,  and  full  sis  dewy 

Before  tbe  dawn   in  season   duu  aliould 

blu»li, 
He  brenth'd  fierce  breath  against  tlie 

sleepy  portals. 
Clear'd  them  of  heavy    vapors,    burst 

tlieiii  wide 
SuddeiUy  an  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
The  planet  orb  of  6re,  whereon  he  rode 
E^cli  day  from  taaC  to  west  the  heavens 

tfirou^h. 
Spun  round  msablecurtaining  of  clouds: 
Not   therefore   veiled    quite,    blindfold, 

and  hid. 
But  ever  and  anon  tbe  glancing  spheres, 
Cirolee,    and    aros,    and     broad- Deltiog 

colure, 
Olow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon   the 

muffling  dark 
Swaet-sliaped  lightnings  from  the  nadir 

Up  to  the  zenith. — hieroglyphics  old. 
Which  a&ges  and  keen-eyed  astrologi'rs 
Then  living  on  the  earth,   with  laboring 

thought 
Won  from  the  gaie  of  many  centuries : 
Mow  lost,  save  what  we  tina  on  remnants 

huge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart :  their  import 

Their  wisdom  long     since    fled. — Two 

wings  this  orb 
Possess'd  for   glory,    two    fair    argent 

wings, 
Ever  «ialt«d  at  tbe  Ood's  approach  : 
And  now,  from   forth   the  gloom   their 

Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outapreaded 

While  still  the  dazeling  globe  maintain 'd 

eclipse. 
Awaiting  for  Hynerion'a  command. 
Fain   would   he   liHve  commanded,  fain 

took  tlirouc 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not  :—Vo.  though  a  primeval 

The    aacred     senaona     might      not     be 

diHturb'd, 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Bt*y'd  in  their  tiirth.  even  as  hrr« 'tis  told. 
Those  Rllver  win^  expanded  siaterly, 
Alger  to  sail  their  orb ;  the  porches  wid« 


UiiuhM  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  beni 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time  ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 
[le  stretch*d  himself  in  grief  and  radl 

There  as  be   lay,  tlie  Heaven  with 

Look'd  down  on  him  wilh  pity,  and   Iht 


n»    .Mt 

i 


"O  brightest  of  my  children  dear.eartlc-  i 

And  sky-engendered.  Son  of  Mysteries 
Alt  unrevealed  even  to  the  powera 
Which  met  at  thy  creating ;  al  whoae  jo  ^e 
And    palpitations   sweet,  and   plaasur^^ 

soft, 
1,  CobIus,  wonder,  how  they  came  an  ^ 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  abain-^ 

they  lie. 
Distinct,  and  visible  ;  symbulH  divine. 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
DilTus'd    unseen     ttiroughout    eterii^ 

Of     these    new-form 'd    art    tbou,     <cr:^ 

brightest  child  I 
Of    these,   thy   brethren   and   the  Go»    ■ 

desses ! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and 

liou 

Of  son  against  his  sire.    I  saw  him  taH 
1   saw  my  first-born  tumbled  from  h- 

thnine ! 
To  me  his  arms  were  spread.  Lo  me  h. 

Found   way    from   forth    the    thunde' 

round  his  head  I 
Pale  wax  I  and  in  vap*>m  hid  my  face. 
Art  thou,  too,  near  such  dooi    " 

fear  there  Is: 
For  I  have  seen  my  suns  moat  unlifl 

OoilH. 

Divine  ye  were  created,  and  diTine 

In  sad  dniuennor,  solemn,  undisturb'd -_ 

UnruHled.  like  high  Gods,  ye  liv'd  anS 

Now   1  behold   in  you  tear.  hope. 

Actions  of  rage  aud  passion  ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  ou  the  mortal  world  bnatm! 
In  men  who  die. — This  is  tbe  grief. 
Son  I 


sign  o(  r 
fall! 


,  sudilen  (iisinaf ,  and 


t^ ™..^~ 

^^^E  thou  (Mnat  move  about,  an  evident 

^KT       Ood: 

^^Ttnd  canst  oppose  to  eHohnialiKniHit  liour 
Kthereal  presence;— I  iitn  but  h  voice: 
My  life  is  Dul  the  life  of  windsand  tides. 
No  more  thaii  winds  and  tides  caa  1 

But  thou  canst. — Be  tiiou  therefore  is 

tlif  vac 
Of  circuiiistauce  ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's 

tmrh 
Before    the  tense  string  tnurraur. — To 

tlie  earth  t 
Fur   tbura   thou   wilt  find  Saturn,   and 


Henntiu 


I 


ill   keep   watt-^ll   ( 


^^         bright  81     , 

^^bd     of    tbv    seasons     be     a    careful 

^Ba  half  this  regi<.in- whisper  had  come 

^^^       down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
LtfUid   his  curved  lids,  and   kept  tliem 

TTntil  it  ceas'd  ;  and  still  lie  kept  Iheiu 

And  still  they  were  the  sante  bright. 

patient  stars. 
Then   with  a  slow   incline   of  liis  broad 

Like  to  a  diver  in  the  (learly  seas. 
Forward  lie  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunz'd  all  noiseless  into  the  deep 


mght 
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rr  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide 

wings 
arion  slid  into  tim  rustled  air. 
I  Saturn  giiin'il  with   Theu   that  sad 

place 
ire  CybeU'  and  the  bruised  Titans 

mourn'd, 
.  is  k  den  where  no  insulting  light    ' 
old   glimmer   on   their  tears ;   where 

their  own  groans 
y  felt,   but  heard   not,  for  the   solid 

falls  and  torrents 

bulk,     uncertain 

^'•^g  jutting  forth  to  crag,    and  rooks 

that  seera'd 
Ev«r  as  if  just  rising  frocu  a  sleep. 
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Forehead   to   forehead  held   their  mon- 
strous horns ; 
And  thus  in  thuusund  hugest  phantasies 
Ifade  II  lit  roofing  to  tills  nest  of  woe. 
Instead  of  tliroues.  hard  flint  they  sat 

Couches  of  ru^ed  stone,  an  J  slaty  riilge 
Stubborn 'd  witli  iron.    All  were  not  as- 
sembled ; 
Some  cliain'd  id  torture,  and  some  wan- 
dering. 
CcBUH,  and  Oyges,  and  BriareQs, 
'Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porplij-rion, 
With  many  more,   the  brawniest   in  a» 

sault, 
Were  pen  tin  regions  of  laliorious  breath; 
Dungeon 'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 
Tlieir  clenched  teeth  still  clench'd,  and 

all  their  limbs 
Lock'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  arampt 

andscrew'd  1 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  Iheir  bi){ 


Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convnls'd 
With  sanguine  feverous  boiliug  gurge 
of  pulse. 


Atnemosyiie  was  straying  in  the  world  1 
Far   fnim   her  moon   had  Phtebe   wan- 

And  miiny  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 
But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert 

Buirce  images  of  lite,  one  here,  one  there. 

Lay  vast  uid  edgeways  ;  like  a  dismal 

cirque 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 
When  Ifw  ohiU  rain  begins  at  shut  of 

In  dull   November,   and   their  chnnoet 

vault. 
Tlie  Heaven  iUelf,  is  blinded  throughout 

Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  nelgh- 

iMjr  gave 
Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Urefia  was  one ;  his  pnnderuits  iron  nimie 
Lay  by  htm,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 
Tofdofliis  rage,  ere  he  thua  sank  and 

lapetus  another :  in  his  grasp. 

A    serpent's    plash y    neck;    its    bariied 

tongue 
Sqiieez'd  from    the  gorge,    and  all    its 

unuurl'd  It^ngtb 
Dead;  and  becjiuse  the  creature  could 

not  Bpit 
Its   poison   in   the    eyes   of  conquering 

Jove.  [most, 

Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  otiin  upper- 
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As  though  in  pain ;  for  still  upon  the 

flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open 

mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.    Nearest 

him 
Asia,  born  of  most  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her    mother    Tellus  keener 

pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky 

face. 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory  ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high    rival 

fanes, 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges*  sacred  isles. 
Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve, 
Upon  his  elbow  rais'd,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadowed    Enceladus ;  once    tame  and 

mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworried  in  the  meads ; 
Now     tiger-passion'd,     lion-thoughted, 

wroth, 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second 

war, 
Not  long  delayed,  that  scar'd  the  younger 

Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and 

bird. 
Nor  far  hence   Atlas  ;  and   beside  him 

prone 
Phorcus,   the  sire  of  Gorgons.     Neigh - 

bor'd  close 
Oceanus,  and  Tethys,  in  wliose  lap 
Sobb'd  Clyinene  among  her  tangled  liair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet 
Of  Ops  the     queen    all    clouded    round 

from  signt ; 
No  shai)e    distinguishable,    more    than 

when 
Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with 

the  clouds  : 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be 

told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward 

spread , 
Who  shall  delay   lier  fliglit  ?    And  she 

must  chant 
Of  Saturn,    and  liis  guide,  who  now  had 

climbM  [depth 

With  damp  and  slip[>erv  footing  from  a 
More  horrid  still.  Above  a  sombre  rlifl 
Their     hea<ls     jippear'd,    and    up    their 

stature  grew 


Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found 

ease : 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling 

arms 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 
And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's 

face  : 
There  saw  she  direst  strife  ;  the  supreme 

God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief, 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge, 
Remorse,  spleen,   hope,  but  most  of  all 

despair. 
Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain; 

for  Fat« 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanointing  poison  :  so  that  Thea, 
Affrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  faim 

pass 
First    onwards   in,    among  the  fallen 

tribe. 

As  with  us  mortal  men,   the  laden 

heart 
Is  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more. 
When  it  is  nighiug  to  the  mournful  house 
Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same 

bruise  ; 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walked  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among 

the  rest. 
But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye. 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him.  at 

once 
Came     like    an     inspiration ;    and    he 

shouted, 
'*  Titans,   behold  your  God  !  "  at   which 

some  groan'd  ; 
Some   started   on  their  feet ;  some  also 

shouted ; 
Some  wept,  some  waiTd.  all  bow'd  with 

reverence  ; 
And  Ops,  upifting  her  black  folded  veil. 
Show'd  her    pale   cheeks,   and   all    her 

forehead  wan. 
Her  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow 

eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown 

pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice  ;  there  is  a 

noise 
Among  immortals   when   a   God   gives 

sign, 
With  husliing  finger,  how  he  means  to 

load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utter- 
less  thought, 
Witli  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with 

pomp  : 
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Such  noise  is  like   the  roar  of  bleak- 
grown  pines  ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  tliis  mount- 

ain'd  world. 
No  other  sound  succeeds ;   but  ceasing 

here, 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn  s  voice  there- 
from 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt 

short. 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up — '*  Not  in  my  own  sad 

oreast. 
Which    is    its    own    great    judge    and 

searcher  out, 
(^an  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  tbus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days. 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Sav'd  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when 

the  waves 
Low-ebb'd    still  hid   it  up    in    shallow 

gloom  ; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  nyr  firm-based  footstool: — Ah,  in- 
firm I 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  ana  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two.  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  w^lien  rain- 
floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against 

earth's  face. 
Where,    finding    sulphur,    a    quadruple 

wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that 

strife. 
Wherefroin  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read 

it  deep. 
Can  I  find  reason  whv  ve  should  be  thus : 
No,   no-where  can    unriddle,   though  I 

searcli. — 
And  pore  on  Nature  h  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye.  Divinities. 
The  first-born  of  all  shap'd  and  jialpable 

Gods, 
Should   cower   beneath   what,   in  com- 
parison, 
Is   untremendous    might.      Yet  ye  are 

here, 
O  erwhelm'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  battered, 

ye  are  here  ! 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  *  Arise  !  * — Ye  groan  : 
Shall     I     say     *  Crouch  !  * — Ye    groan. 

What  can  I  t)ion  ? 
O  Heaven  wide !    O  unseen  parent  dear ! 
27 


What  can  1 1    Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren 

Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  eng^e  our  great 

wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's 

ear 
Is  all  a-hun^er*d.    Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 
Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing; 

give  us  help  I  *' 

So  ended  Saturn  ;  and  the  God  of  the 

Sea, 
Sophist   and    sage,  from   no  Athenian 

grove, 
But  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavor- 
ing tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  far  foamed 

sands. 
"  O  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !    who, 

passion-stung. 
Writhe    at    defeat,    and     nurse    your 

agonies  I 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring 

proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to 

stoop ; 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will 

I  give. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not 

force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.    Great  Saturn, 

thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the 

King, 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 
One  avenue  wassliaded  from  thine  eyes. 
Through  which  I  wandered  to  eternal 

truth. 
And  flrst.  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of 

powers. 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be : 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine 

broil. 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous 

ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.    The  ripe  hour 

came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engender- 
ing 
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Upon     its    own    produoer,    forthwith 

toaoh*d 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  narentage, 
The  Heavens  and  the  Eartn,  were  mani- 
fest : 
Then  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  giant- 
race. 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beau- 
teous realms. 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom 

'tis  pain  ; 
O  f<^y !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.    Mark 

well  1 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer 

far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though 

once  chiefs ; 
And  as  we  show  b^ond  that  Heaven 

and  Earth 
In  form  'knd  shape  compact  and  beau- 
tiful. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship, 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life  ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom 

of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquered,  than  by  us  the 

rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.    Say,  doth  the  dull 

soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath 

fed, 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than 

itself  ? 
Can  it   deny    the  chiefdom   of   green 

groves  ? 
Or  shsdX  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snow^  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  finditsjoys? 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair 

boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves, 
But    eagles    golden-feather*d,    who    do 

tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof  ;  for  *tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in 

might : 
Tea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  Gkxi  of  the 

Seas. 
My  dispoeseesor  ?    Have  ye  seen  his  face  ? 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chiuiot,  foam'd  along 


By   noble   winged   creatures   he  hath 

made  ? 
I  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  hte  ^yet, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  fiarewell 
To  all  mv  empire:  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  doknouB 

fate 
Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might 

best 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  year 

bahn," 

Whether  through  poa*d  oonvlctioB,  or 

disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought 

can  tell? 
But  so  it  was,   none   answered  for  a 

space. 
Save  one   whom   none   regarded,  Cty- 

mene  ; 
And  yet  she  answer*d  not,  only  com- 
plain'd. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking 

mild. 
Thus  wording  timidlv  among  the  fierce : 
"  O   Father,   I  am   here   the  simplest 

voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  oar 

hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evU,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of 

mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me 

weep. 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all 

hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from 

a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and 

nowers. 
Full  of  {'aim  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief  ; 
Too    full    of   joy    and    soft    delicious 

warmth  ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  ray  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed 

shell 
And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  me- 
lody— 
O  melody  no  more !  for  while  I 
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And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the 

hreeze 
The  dull  sheilas  echo,   from  a  bowery 

strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea, 
There  came  encliantment  with  the  shift- 
ing wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my 

ears. 
I  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fiird  it,  as  my  sense  was  filPd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 
A  living  death  was   in  each  gush  of 

sounds. 
Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 
Tlmt  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from 

their  string  : 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain, 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 
With  music  winged    instead   of   silent 

plumes. 
To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me 

sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  over- 
came, 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears. 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trem- 
bling hands, 
A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all 

tune, 
And    still    it    cried,    *  Apollo  I    young 

Apollo  I 
The     morning-bright     Apollo!     young 

Apollo ! ' 
I    fled,     it    followed    me,     and     cried 

*  Apollo !  * 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren,  had  ye  felt 
Those  pains  of  mine ;  O  Saturn,  hadst 

thou  felt. 
Ye  would  not  call   this   too   indulged 

tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be 
heard." 

So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timo- 
rous brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea:  but  sea  it 

met. 
And  shudderM ;   for  the  overwhelming 

voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swallowed  it  in  wrath: 
The    ponderous    syllables,    like    sullen 

waves 

In  the  half  glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks. 

Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon 

his  arm  [contempt. 

He  lean*d ;    not  rising,   from   supreme 


**  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over- wise, 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  ? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove*s  whole  armory  were 

spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders 

piled. 
Ck>uld  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak  !    roar  I   shout !    yell  I    ye  sleepy 

Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile  ? 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  ? 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the 

Waves, 
Thy  scaldine  in  the  seas  ?    What,  have 

I  rous  d 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words 

as  these  ? 
O  joy  !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost : 
O  ^oy  !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge  I " — As  this  he 

said. 
He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus : 
**  Now  ye  are  flames,  I'll  tell  you  how 

to  burn. 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of 

fire, 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of 

Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done  ; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus*s  lore. 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of 

realms  : 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm 

are  fled  ; 
Those  davs.  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  g^ess  what  we  would 

speak  : — 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  tamght 

to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn 

sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged 

thing, 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our    brightest  brother,    still  is    undis- 

yraced — 
Hyperion,  lo !  his  radiance  is  here  I  " 

All  eyes  were  on  fnceladus's  face. 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's 

name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks. 
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A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stern : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  €k>d 
Wroth   as   himself.     He   look'd  upon 

them  all, 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of 

Ught, 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar 

locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a 

keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight 

cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remained. 
Till  suddenlv  a  splendor,  like  the  morn, 
Pervaded  all  the  oeetlin^  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  obfivion. 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old, 
And   every   height,  and   every  sullen 

depth, 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented 

streams: 
And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  tax  and 

near, 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge 

shade. 
Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion— a  granite  peak 
His  bright   feet  touch'd,  and  there  he 

stay'd  to  view 
The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 
To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 
Qolden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the 

bulk 
Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking 

East: 
Siglis,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Mem- 

non*8  harp  [tive 

He  uttered,  while  his  hands  contempla- 
He    pressed   together,    and    in    silence 

stood. 
Despondence  seizM  again  the  fallen  Gods 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 
And  many  hid  their  faces   from    the 

light : 
But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 
Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and,  at  their 

glare, 
(Jprose  lapetus,  and  Cre&s  too. 
And    Phorcus,  sea-born,  and   together 

strode 
To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 
There   those    four    shouted    forth    old 

Saturn's  name  ; 
Hyperion  from  the  i)eak  loud  answered, 

**  Saturn  I " 


Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  thouRh  all  the 

Gods 
Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name 

of  "Satuml" 

BOOK  m 

Thus  in  alternate  uproar  and  aad  peace, 

Anuused  were  those  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them.  Muse  I   O  leave  them  to 

their  woes ; 
For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  suoh  tumults 

dire: 
A  solitary  sorrow  best  befits 
Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 
Leave  them,  O  Muse  I  for  thou  anoa  wilt 

find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewildered 

shores. 
Meantime   touch   piously  the    Delphic 

harp. 
And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will 

breathe 
In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 
For  lo  I  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermol 

hue. 
Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the 

air. 
And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  mora 
Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o*er  the  hilk ; 
Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 
Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-lipp*d 

shells. 
On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion 

turn 
Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the 

maid 
Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss 

surpris'd. 
Chief  isle  of  the  embowered  Cyclades, 
Rejoice,    O   Delos,    with    thine    olives 

green, 
And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms, 

and  beech, 
In  which  the  zephyr  breathes  the  loud- 
est song. 
And  hazels  thick,  dark-stemm'd  beneath 

the  shade : 
Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme  I 
Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the 

Sun 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  ^sorrow  of  his 

peers? 
Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 
And  his    twin -sister    sleeping  in  their 

bower. 
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And  in  the  morning  twilight  wandered 

forth 
Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet, 
Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  had  ceasM,  and  a  few 

stars 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the 

thrush 
Began  calm-throated.    Throughout  all 

the  isle 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of 

waves, 
Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green 

recess. 
He  listened,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright 

tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he 

held. 
Thus  with    half-shut   suffused  eyes  he 

stood, 
While  from    beneath    some  cumbrous 

boughs  hard  by 
With  solemn    step  an  awful    Goddess 

came, 
And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for 

him, 
Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
Perplexed,    the   while    melodiously    he 

said : 
•*  How  cam*st  thou  over  the  unfooted 

sea? 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed 

form 
Mov*d  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now  ? 
Sure    I     have    heard     those  vestments 

sweeping  o'er 
The  fallen  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 
In  cool  mid-forest.    Surely  I  have  traced 
The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  about 
Tliese    grassy    solitudes,    and  seen  the 

flowers 
Lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper 

pass'd.  [fore, 

Ck>ddess !  I  have  beheld  tliose  eyes  be- 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  face, 
Or   I   have   dreamed.** — **  Yes,"  said  the 

supreme  shape, 
"  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awak- 
ing up 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side. 
Whose  strings  touched  by  thy  fingers, 

all  the  vast 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 
Listened  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  tlie  birth 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.    Is*t  not 

strange 
That    thou  shouldst    weep,    so  gifted? 

Tell  me,  youth, 


Wliat  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am 
sad 

When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  explain 
thy  griefs 

To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 

The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of 
life, 

From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  in- 
fant hand 

Pluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till 
thine  arm 

Ck)uld  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 

Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient 
Power 

Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred 
thrones 

For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  loveliness  new  born." — Apollo  then. 

With  sudden  scrutin v  and  gloomless  eyes. 

Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodi- 
ous throat 

Throbb'd  with  the  syllables.—"  Mne- 
mosyne ! 

Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not 
how  ; 

Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so 
well  seest? 

Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from 
thy  lips 

Would  come  no  mystery  ?  For  me,  dark, 
dark. 

And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 

I  strive  to  searcli  wlierefore  I  am  so  sad. 

Until  a  melancholy  numl)8  my  limbs  ; 

And  then  ui>on  tlie  grass  I  sit,  and  moan, 

Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why 
should  I 

Feel  curs'd  and  thwarted,  when  the 
liegeless  air 

Yields  to  my  step  aspirant?  why 
should  I 

Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my 
feet? 

Goddess  benign,  point  forth  some  un- 
known thing : 

Are  tliere  not  other  regions  than  this 
isle? 

What  are  the  stars  ?  There  is  the  sun, 
the  sun  I 

And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the 
moon  ! 

And  stars  by  thousands  I  Point  me  out 
the  way 

To  anv  one  particular  beauteous  star. 

And  f  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre. 

And  make  its  silvery  splendor  pant  with 
bliss. 

I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder: 
Where  is  power  ? 
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WhcNM    hand,    whose    essence,    what 

divinity 
Makes  this  alarum  in  the  elements, 
While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shore 
In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 
O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess,  by  thy  harp. 
That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 
TeU  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these 

droves! 
Mute  tiiou  remainest — ^Mute  I  yet  I  can 

read 
A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 
Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  Gknl  of 

me. 
Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events, 

rebellions. 
Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 
Creations  and  deetroyings,  all  at  once 
Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 
And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 
Or  briglit  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk, 
And  so  become  immortal.***— Thus  the 

Ood, 
While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level 

glance 
Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  steadfast 

kept 
TrembUng  with  lig^ht  upon  Mnemosyne. 
Soon  wildcommotions  shook  him,  and 

made  flush 
All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs ; 
Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of 

death  ; 
Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take 

leave 
Of  pale    immortal    death,  and  with  a 

pang 
As  liot  as  death^s  is  chill,  with  fierce 

convulse 
Die  into  life  :  so  young  Apollo  anguish'd  ; 
His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 
Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 
During  the  pain  Mnemosyne  upheld 
Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied. — At 

length 
Apollo  shriek'd  ; — and  lo  !  from  ail  his 

limbs 
Celestial     ♦     ♦••♦♦♦♦•♦ 

«    «    « 

September,  1818— September,  1819, 1820. 
LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI 

BALLAD 

O  WHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering  ! 
TJie  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 


0  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-«t«mi8 1 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  ? 

The  sQimrers  g^anarv  is  fully 
And  the  harvest's  done. 

1  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thv  cheeks  a  fading  roae 
Fast  withereth  toa 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads. 
Full  beautiful—  a  faery's  child. 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  lightt 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  aooe 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love. 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

'I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  lon^. 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  nng 
A  faery's  song. 


She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet. 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew, 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said-* 
**  I  love  thee  true. 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh*d  full 
sore. 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

And  there  slie  lullM  me  asleep. 
And  there  I  dream'd — Ah !  woe  betide ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hiirs  side. 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 
Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they 
all; 

Tliey  cried — *'  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall  I " 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam. 
With  horrid  wannng  gaped  wide. 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here. 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering, 
Tliough  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the 
lake 

And  no  birds  sing. 

1819.    U&j  10,  18S0. 
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ON  FAME 


Fajce,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be 
coy 

To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish 
knees, 

But  makes  surrender  to  some  thought- 
less boy, 

And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease ; 

She  is  a  Qipsy, — will  not  speak  to  those 

Who  have  not  learnt  to  be  content  with- 
out her ; 

A  Jilt,  whose  ear  was  never  whisper'd 
close. 

Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk 
about  her ; 

A  very  Gipsy  is  she,  Nilus-born. 

Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Potiphar  ; 

Ye  love-sick  Bards !  repay  her  scorn  for 
scorn  ; 

Ye  Artists  lovelorn !  madmen  that  ye 
are ! 

Make  your  best  bow  to  her  and  bid  adieu, 

Then,  if  she  likes  it,  she  will  follow  you. 

II 

How  fever*d  is  the  man,  who  cannot 

look 
Upon  his  mortal  days  with  temperate 

blood, 
Who  vexes  all  the  leaves  of  his  life's  book. 
And  robs  his  fair  name  of  its  maiden- 
hood ; 
It  is  as  if  the  rose  should  pluck  herself. 
Or  the  ripe  plum  finger  its  misty  bloom, 
As  if  a  Naiad,  like  a  meddling  elf, 
Should  darken  her  pure  grot  with  muddy 

gloom  : 
But  the  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  briar. 
For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  to 

feed. 
And  the  ripe  plum  still  wears  its  dim 

attire, 
The  undisturbed  lake  has  crystal  space  ; 
Why  then  should  man,  teasing  the  world 

for  grace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscreed  ? 

1819.     1848. 


TO  SLEEP 

O  SOFT  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight, 
Shutting     with    careful     fingers     and 

benign, 
Our    gloom-pleased    eyes,    embowered 

from  tne  light, 
Enshaded  in  for^etfulness  divine : 
O  soothest  Sleep !  if  so  it  please  thee, 

close. 
In  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing 

eyes, 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 
Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities ; 
Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will 

shine 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes, — 
Save  me  from  curious  conscience,   that 

still  lords 
Its  strength  for  darkness,  burrowing  like 

a  mole ; 
Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oil6d  wards, 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 

1819.     1848. 

BRIGHT   STAR!    WOULD    I    WERE 
STEADFAST  AS   THOU  ART 

Bright  star !  would  I  were  steadfast  as 

thou  art — 
Not    in  lone   splendor  hung  aloft  the 

night. 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 
Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike 

task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  eaith's  human 

shores. 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 
Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the 

moors — 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchange- 
able, 
PillowM  upon  my  fair  love*s  ripening 

breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 
Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,    still    to    hear    her    tender-taken 

breath. 
And  so  live  ever— or  else  swoon  to  death. 

SejyUmber,  ISW,    February,  IMtf. 
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GEBIR 

BOOK   I 

The  Invasion.  The  Meeting  of  Gebir 
AND  Charoba.  The  Loves  of  Ta- 
mar  and  the  Sea-nymph.  The  Sea- 
shell.    The  Wrestlxng-match. 

I  SINO  tlie  fates  of  Oebir.    He  had 

dwelt 
Among  those  mountain-caverns  which 

retain 
His  labors  yet,  vast  halls  and  flowing 

wells, 
Kor  have  forgotten  their  old  master's 

name 
Though  sever'd  from  his  people  :  here, 

incensed 
Bv  meditating  on  prir^ieval  wrongs, 
lie  blew  his  battle-horn,  at  which  uprose 
Whole  nations  ;    here,  ten  thousand  of 

most  might 
He  caird  aloud ;  and  soon  Charoba  saw 
Hiis  dark  helm  hover  o'er  the  land  of 

Nile. 
What  should    the  virgin  do?  should 

royal  knees 
Bend  suppliant?  or  defenceless  hands 

en^ge 
Ken  of  gigantic  force,  gigantic  arms  ? 
For  'twas  reported  that  nor  sword  suf- 

iiced. 


Nor  shield  immense  nor  coat  of  massive 
mail, 

But  that  upon  their  towering  heads  they 
bore 

Each  a  huge  stone,  refulgent  as  the  stars. 

This  told  she  Dalica.  then  cried  aloud, 

**  If  on  your  bosom  laying  down  my  head 

I  sobb'd  away  the  sorrows  of  a  child. 

If  I  have  always,  and  Heav'n  knows  I 
have. 

Next  to  a  mother's  held  a  nurse's  name. 

Succor  tliis  one  distress,  recall    those 
days. 

Love  me,  tho'  'twere  because  you  lov'd 
me  then." 
But  whether  confident  in  magic  rites 

Or  touched  with  sexual  pride  to  stand 
implor'd, 

Dalica    smiled,    then    spake:    **Away 
those  fears, 

Though  stronger  than  the  strongest  of 
his  kind, 

He  falls ;  on  me  devolve  that  charge ; 
he  falls. 

Rather  than   fly  him,  stoop  thou  to  al- 
lure ; 

Nay,  journey  to  his  tents.    A  city  stood 

Upon   that    coast,  they  say,  by  Sidad 
built,  [ground 

Whose  father  Gad  built  Gadir ;  on  this 

Perhaps  he  sees  an  ample  room  for  war. 

Persuade  him  to  restore  the  walls  him- 
self 
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Id  honor  of  his  ancestors,  persuade  .  .  . 
But  wherefore  this  advice  ?  young,  un- 

espoused, 
Charoba     want     persuasions!     and    a 

queen  I " 
'*  O  Dalica  t  *'    the   shuddering  maid 

exclaimed, 
'*  Could  I  encounter  that  fierce  frightful 

man? 
Could  I  speak  ?  no,  nor  sigh."    "  And 

canst  thou  reign  ?  " 
Cned  Dalica ;  **  Yield  empire  or  com- 
ply." 
Unfixed,  though  seeming  fixed,  her 

eyes  downcast, 
The  wonted  buzz  and  bustle  of  the  court 
From  far  through  sculptured  galleries 

met  her  ear ; 
Then  lifting  up  her  head,  the  evening 

sun 
Pour*d  a  fresh  splendor  on  her  burnished 

throne : 
The  fair  Charoba,  the  young  queen,  com- 
plied. 
But  Grebir,  when  he  heard  of  her  ap- 
proach, 
Liaid  by  his  orbed  shield  ;  his  vizor-helm. 
His  buckler  and  his  corslet  he  laid  by. 
And  bade  that  none  attend  him :  at  his 

side 
Two  faithful  dogs  that  urge  the  silent 

courae, 
Shaggy,    deep-chested,    crouched ;    the 

crocodile, 
Crying,  oft  made  them  raise  their  flaccid 

ears 
And  push  their  heads  within  their  mas- 
ter's hand. 
There  was  a  brightening  paleness  in  his 

face, 
Such  as  Diana  rising  o'er  the  rocks 
Shower'd  on  the  lonely  Latmian  ;  on  his 

brow 
Sorrow  there  was,  yet  nought  was  there 

severe. 
But  when  the  royal  damsel  first  he  saw. 
Faint,  hanging  on   her  handmaids,  and 

her  knees 
Tottering,  as   from  the  motion  of  the 

car, 
His  eves  looked  earnest   on    her,   and 

those  eyes 
Show'd,  if  they  had  not,  that  they  might 

have,  lov'd. 
For  there  was  pity  in  them  at  that  hour. 
With   gentle    sj>eech,    and    more    with 

gentle  lo<iks. 
He  sooth'd  her  ;  but  lest  Pity  go  beyond 
And  crost  Ambition  lose  her  lofty  aim 


Bending,  he   kissed  her  garment,  and 

retired. 
He  went,  nor  slumbered  in  the   sul^ 

noon, 
When  viands,  couches,  generous  wines, 

perauade. 
And  slumber  most  refreshes;  nor  at  night, 
When  heavy  dews  are  laden  with  disease; 
And  blindness  waits  not  there  for  linger- 
ing age. 
Ere  mornine  dawn'd  behind    him,  he 

arrived 
At  those  rich  meadows  where   young 

Tamar  fed 
The  royal  flocks  entrusted  to  bis  care. 
•*  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,*'  will  I  repose 
At  least  this    bui-then  on  a    brother's 

breast." 
His  brother  stood  before  him :  he,  amaxed. 
Reared  suddenly  his  head,  and  thus  began. 
'*  Is  it  thou,  brother  t  Tamar,  is  it  thou ! 
Why,  standing  on  the  valley's  utmost 

verge, 
Lookest  thou  on  that  dull  and  dreaiy 

siiore 
Where  beyond  sight  Nile  blackens  all 

the  sand? 
And  why  that  sadness?  Wlienlpastour 

sheep 
The  dew-drops  were  not  shaken  off  the 

bar. 
Therefore  if  one  be  wanting,  'tis  untold.** 
'*  Yes,  one    is  wanting,   nor  is  that 

untold," 
Said  Tamar  ;   **  and  this  dull  and  dreary 

shore 
Is  neither  dull  nor  dreary  at  all  hours."* 
Whereon  the  tear  stole  silent  down  his 

cheek. 
Silent,  but  not  by  Gebir  unobserv'd  : 
Wondering  he  gazed  awhile,  and  pitying 

spake. 
"  Let  me  approach  thee ;  does  the  morn- 
ing light 
Scatter  this  wan  suffusion  o'er  thy  brow, 
This  faint  blue  lustre  under   both  thine 

eyes?" 
**  O  brother,  is  this  pity  or  reproach  ?" 
Cried  Tamar,  **  cruel  if  it  be  reproach. 
If  pity.  O  how  vain  1 "  *'  Whatever  it  be 
That  grieves  thee,  I  will  pity,  thou  but 

speak. 
And  I  can  tell  thee,  Tamar,  pang  for 

pang." 
*'  Gebir !   then  more  than  brothers  are 

we  now  ! 
Every  tiling  (take  my  hand)  will  I  confess. 
I  neither  feed  the  flock  nor  watch  the 

fold; 
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How  can  I,  lost  in  love  ?   But,  Oebiv^^  why 
That  anger  which    has    risen    to  your 

cheek? 
Can  other  men?  could  you?  what,  no 

reply  I 
And  still  more  anger,  and  still  worse 

concealed ! 
Are  these  your  promises?    your    pity 

this?*^ 
"  Tamar,  I  well  may  pity  what  I  feel — 
Mark    me   aright — I   feel   for   thee  — 

proceed — 
ReUte  me  all.'*  ''Then  will  I  all  relate/* 
Said    the    young    shepherd,  gladdened 

from  his  heart. 
**  Twas  evening,  though  not  sunset,  and 

the  tide 
Level  with  these  green  meadows,  seem*d 

yet  higher  : 
*Twa8  pleasant ;  and  I  loosened  from  my 

neck 
The  pipe  you  gave  me,  and  began  to  play. 

0  that  I  ne*er  had  learnt  the  tuneful  art  I 
It  always  biing^  us  enemies  or  love. 
Well,  I  was  playing,  when  above  the 

waves 

Some  swimmer's  head  methought  I  saw 
ascend  ; 

I,  sitting  still,  surveyed  it,  with  my  pipe 

Awkwardly  held  before  my  lips  half- 
closed, 

Gebir  !  it  was  a  Nymph  I  a  Nymph 
divine  ! 

1  cannot  wait  describing  how  she  came, 
How  I  was  sitting,  how  she  first  assuuiM 
The  sailor;  of  what  happen'd  there  re- 
mains 

Enough  to  say,  and  too  much  to  forget. 
The  sweet  deceiver  stepped  upon  this 

bank 
Before  I  was  aware ;  for  witli  surprise 
Moments  fly  rapid  as  with  love  itself. 
Stooping  to  tune  afresh  the  hoarsened 

reed, 
I  heard  a  rustling,  and  where  that  arose 
My  glance  first  liglited  on  her  nimble 

feet. 
Her  feet  resembled    those  long    shelb 

explored 
By  him  who  to  befriend  his  steed's  dim 

sight 
Would  blow  the  pungent  powder  in  the 

eye. 
Her  eyes  too !    O  immortal  Qods  !    her 

eyes 
Resembled — what  could  tliey  resemble  ? 

what 
Ever  resemble  those  ?  Even  her  attire 
Was  not  of  wonted  woof  nor  vulgar  art : 


Her  mantle  show'd  the  yellow  samphire- 
pod. 
Her  girdle  the  dove-color'd  wave  serene. 
''Shepherd,"  said  she,   *'and  will  you 

wrestle  now. 
And  with  the  sailor's  hardier  race  en- 
gage ?  " 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  contrived 
How  to  keep  up  contention  :  could  I  fail 
By  pressing  not    too  strongly,  yet  to 

press? 
"Whether  a  shepherd,  as  indeed  you 

seem, 
Or  whether  of  the  hardier  race  you  boast, 
I  am  not  dauute<l ;  no  ;  I  will  engage." 
"  But  first.'*  said  she,  "  what  wager  will 

you  lay  ?  " 
"  A  slieep,"  I  answereil :  "  add  whate'er 

you  will." 
"  I  can  not,"  she  replied,  *'  make  that 

return : 
Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 
Seldom,  unless  from  i*apine,  hold  a  sheep. 
But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  im- 
bibed 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when 

unyoked 
His  chanot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the 

wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  t<)  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs 

there. 
And  I  have  others    given  me  by  the 

nymphs. 
Of  sweeter  sound  than  any  pipe  y^u 

have; 
But  we,  by  Neptune !  for  no  pipe  con- 
tend. 
This  time  a  sheep  I  win,  a  pipe  the  next.** 
Now  came  she  forward  eager  to  engage. 
But  first  lier  dress,  her  bosom  then  sur- 
vey'd. 
And  heav'd  it,   doubting  if  she  could 

deceive. 
Her  bosom  seem'd,  inclos'd  in  haze  like 

heav'n. 
To  baffle  touch,  and  rose  forth  unde- 
fined : 
Above  her  knee  she  drew  the  robe  suc- 
cinct. 
Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her 

arms. 
"  This  will  preserve  my  breath  when 

tightly  bound. 
If  struggle  and  equal  strength  should  so 
constrain." 
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Thus,  pulling  hard  to  fasten  it,  she  spake. 

And,  rushine  at  me,  closed:  I  thrill*d 
throughout 

And  seem'd  to  lessen  and  shrink  up  with 
cold. 

Again  with  violent  impulse  gushed  my 
blood, 

And  hearing  nought  external,  thus  ab- 
sorbed, 

I  heard  it,  rushing  through  eaoh  turbid 
vein, 

Shake  my  unsteady  swimming  sight  in 
air. 

Yet  with  unyielding  though  uncertain 
arms 

I  clung  around  her  neck;  the  vest  be- 
neath 

Rustled  against  our  slippery  limbs  en- 
twined: 

Often  mine  springing  with  eluded  force 

Started  aside  and  trembled  till  replaced : 

And  when  I  most  succeeded,  as  I  thought. 

My  bosom  and  my  throat  felt  so  com- 
pressed 

That  life  was  almost  quivering  on  my 
lips, 

Tet  nothing  was  there  painful :  these 
are  signs 

Of  secret  arte  and  not  of  human  might ; 

What  arts  I  cannot  tell ;  I  only  know 

My  eyes  grew  dizzy  anjl  my  strength 
decay'd ; 

I  was  indeed  o*ercome  .  .  .  with  what 
regret. 

And  more,  with  what  confusion,  when 
I  readied 

The  fold,  and  yielding  up  the  sheep,  she 
cried, 

"This  pays  a  shepherd  to  a  conquering 
maid." 

She  smiled,  and  more  of  pleasure  than 
disdain 

Was  in  her  dimpled  chin  and  liberal  lip, 

And  eyes  that  languished,  lengthening, 
just  like  love. 

She  went  away  ;  I  on  the  wicker  gate 

Leant,  and  coulJ  follow  with  my  eyes 
alone. 

The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak ; 

But  when  I  heard  its  bleating,  as  I  did, 

And  saw,  she  hastening  on,  its  hinder 
feet  [slip. 

Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder 

One  snoulder  its  poor  effort^  had  un- 
veil'd,  [tears ; 

Then  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  in 

Restless  then  ran  I  to  the  highest  ground 

To  watch  her ;  she  was  gone  ;  gone  down 
the  tide ; 


And  "the  long  mooiifaeam  on  the  hvl 

wet  sand 
Lay  like  ajasper  column  half  up^sar'd.* 
"  But,  iSkmar  I  tell  me,  will  iibe  not 

return?" 
"She  will  return,  yet  not  before  tho 

moon 
Again  is  at  the  full :  she  promised  ibis, 
Tho*  when  she  promised  I  oonld  not 

reply." 
"  By  all  the  Grods  I  pity  thee  I  go  on. 
Fear  not  my  anger,  look  not  on  my 

shame, 
For  when  a  lover  only  hears  of  love 
He  finds  his  folly  out,  and  is  aahnmed. 
Away  with  watchful  nights  and  lonely 

days. 
Contempt  of  earth  and  nspeoi  np  to 

heaven, 
With  contemplation,  with  tnuniUly, 
A  tatter*d  cloak  that  pride  wean  when 

deform*d. 
Away  with  all  that  hides  me  from  nj- 

self, 
Farts  me  from  others,  whispen  I  am 

wise: 
From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  rsep^ 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  Mend. 
Tamar!  thv  pastures,  large  and  rich, 

afford 
Flowers  to  thy  bees  and  herbage  to  thy 

sheep, 
But,  battened  on  too  much,  the  poorest 

croft 
Of  thy  poor  neighbor  yields  what  thine 

denies." 
They  hasten*d  to  the  camp,  and  Geblr 

there 
Resolved  his  native  country  to  for^^ 
And  order'd  from  those  ruins  to  the  right 
They  forthwith  raise  a  city.      Tamar 

heard  [toUU 

With  wonder,  tho'  in  passing  'twas  half- 
His  brother's  love,  and  siglvd  upon  his 

own.  1798.* 

ROSE  AYLMER 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  raoe. 
Ah  what  the  form  divine  I 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  I 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

^  The  exact  dates  of  icriting^  for  nearly  all  of 
LaDdor's  poems,  are  unknown ;  and  the  aaiiM  it 
true  for  Browning,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  all  of 
the  following?  poets.  From  this  point  on,  thei»> 
fore,  the  poems  of  each  author  will  be  arranffed 
chrouolog:ica]ly  according  to  the  dates  oC^mU- 
cation^  and  the  dates  of  writing  (if  known)  wiH 
be  given  only  when  especially  uapoitanU 


i: 


Rj:>s»*?  Ayliner,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

iAlay  weep,  but  never  see, 
A.  Eii£;ht  of  memories  and  of  siglis 

■     to  tliee.l  1806, 


REGENERATION  " 


and  wiDils  anil  waters 
[tbe  i-illa 

*I*li^    moiuilaius  are   our  sponsors,   and 
F'^sliion  and   win   their   nursling   with 

their  smiles. 
But   where  the  land  ia  dim  from  tyranny, 
Tli^re  tiny  pteaaures  occupy  the  plaue 
or  glories  ami  of  duties;  as  tim  feet 
Or  fabloKairies  ivIienthe^ungoBsdown 
Xri  j>    o'er    the   grass    where    wrestlers 
strove  by  day.  [above, 

Th^n    Justice,    call'd    the  Eternal    One 
Is  iu«reinconstantthanthe  buoyant  form 
Tliis.t  buret  into  existence  from  tlie  froth 
Of  e  *er-¥»rying  ocean :  what  is  best 
TUen  becomes  worst ;    what    loveliest, 

moet  deformed. 
^l>o  lieart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes, 
•'l>9  piuHiona  Aourish,  the  affections  die. 
2,tHou  TMt  tablet  of  thiise  awful  truths, 
y  »^t  fiUestall  the  apace  between  theaeas. 
!y*»*^ading  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 
v?  tli^Tarentine  andHydruntine  mole, 
'"liat  lifts  thee  up?  what  shakes  thee? 
'tis  the  breath  [lile ! 

y*  Ood.  Awake,  ye  nations  1  spring  to 
i*t  tLelaat  work  of  his  right  hand  appear 
**"e*h  with  liis  image,  Man.  Thou 
_^  recreant  slave 
fS*^t  Attest  afnr  off  and  heipest  not. 
"  Hlou  degenerate  Albion  I  *  with  wliat 
shnme 

J.'   H-,«e.\v1rFi..r,  Hi...lHii;^lil"r-it1!edpy,   rourlll 

■;  '■""inlSOO.    Lnn- 

,'  '  li'Kiiiis  trrilteu 

>   CitlI'd  fkr  Kway. 
i.it  itisol.ey. 

...t',".^'i",'',:e»"it..' 


DOR  4>9 

Do  I    survey  thee,    pushing  forth   the 

sponge 
At  thy  s[iear's  length,  tn  mockery  at  the 

Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony. 

And    prompt  and  keen  to   pierce  the 

wounded  side  ! 
Must  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 
Amid  her  slime,  before  she  germinate 
Into  fresh  vigor,  into  form  again  ? 
What  thunder   bursts  upon   mine  earl 

Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulfs  pro- 
Eager   to  suck  the  sunshine    from  the 

Of  beauteous  Nature,   and   to  catch  the 

gale 
From  golden  Hermus  and  Helena's  brow. 

A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  uontiuent. 
Than  earth  itself,  than    oc^ean   circling 

Elath  risen  there  ;  regenerate  Man  hath 

Generous  oldbardofChiosIiiottliat  Jove 
Deprived  thee  in  thy  latter  daysof  sight 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higiier 

theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawleBS  king, 
A  neatilenoe,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song. 
When  on  the  Chiun  coast,  one  javelin's 

From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy 

cradle,   stood, 
Twice   twenty  aolf-devoted   Greeks  as- 

The  naval  liost  of  Asia,  at  one  blow  > 
Scattered  it  into  air  .  .  .  and  Greece 

was  free  .  .  . 
And  ere  tbeae  glories  beaiu'd,  tby  day 

liad  closed. 
Let  all  tlmt  Elis  ever  saw,  give  way. 
All  that   Olympian    Jove    e'er    smilefl 

The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 
A  tule  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, 
Nor,  faithful  in  the  centre  of  the  false. 
Platen,  nor  Anthela,  from  whose  mauiit 
BenignantCeresward)!  tbe  blessed  Iawh. 
And  sees  the  Amphictyou  dip  bis  weary 

foot 
In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  »trait  l>e- 


Ooddeas  1   altlio'  thy    brow  was  i 
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Perfidious  Ilion,  parricidal  Thebes. 
Or  other  walls  whose  war-belt  e*er  in- 
closed 
Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful 

paiu, 
Tet  hast  thou  touched  the  extremes  of 

grief  and  joy ; 
Grief  upon  Enna's  mead  and  Hell*s  as- 
cent, 
A  solitary  mother ;  joy  beyond, 
Fto  beyond,  that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy 

f^ne: 
The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss 

divine. 
I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  depressed 
With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my 

own. 
Exult   at  hope's    fresh  dayspring,  tho' 

afar, 
There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexer- 
cised 
By  chiefs  in  willing  war  and  faithful 

song: 
Shades  as  they    were,  they  were  not 

emptor  shades, 
Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear 

our  sun. 
Obstruction   worse   than    swamp   and 

shapeless  sands. 
Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness,  to  the 

souls 
That,  rising  from    the    seas    into  the 

heavens. 
Have  ransom'd  first  their  country  with 

tlieir  blood  I 
O  thou  immortal    Spartan  !   at  whose 

name 
Tlie  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my 

palms, 
L<H)niaas  I  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
To  mingle  names  august  as  these  with 

thine  ; 
Nor  thou,  twin-star  of  glory,  tliou  whose 

rays 
Streamed  over  CJorinth  on   the  double 

sea, 
Achaian  and  Saronic  ;  whom  the  sons 
Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy 

light, 
Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them 

weep. 
But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet 

tears. 
The  hand  that  tlien  pour'd  ashes  o'er 

their  heads 
Was  loosen'd  from  its  desperate  chain 

by  thee. 
What  now  can  press  mankind  into  one 

mass, 


For  Tyranny  to  traad  the  more  seoon  f 
From  gold  alone  is  drawn  the  nBlf 

wire  [tons 

That  Adulation  trills :  she  modki  the 
Of  Duty,  Goura^,  Virtue,  Pi^, 
And  under  her  sits  Hope.    O  bow  nnliki 
That  graceful  form  in  azure  vest  amy^ 
With  brow  serene,  and  eyes  od  hea^ea 

alone 
In  patience  fixed,   in  fondneM  imob- 

soured  I 
What  monsters  coil  beneath  the  apnad- 

ing  tree 
Of  Despotism  I    what  wastes    ezleDd 

around ! 
What  poison  floats    upon  the    distant 

breeze  I 
But  who  are  those  that  cull  and  deal  its 

fruit? 
Creatures  that  shun  the  light  mnd  fetr 

the  shade. 
Bloated   and   fierce,  SleepVi   mien  and 

Famine's  cry. 
Rise  up  again,  rise  in  thy  dignitj. 
Dejected  Bfant    and  scare  this  brood 

away.  1891. 

CHILD  OF  A  DAT,  THOU  KSOWE81 

NOT 

Child  of  a  day,  thou  knoweet  not 

The  tears  that  overfiow  thine  urn. 
The  gushing  eyes  that  read  thy  lot, 

Nor,  if  thou  knewest,  couldst  return! 
And  why  the  wish  !  the  pure  and  blessed 

Watch  like  thy  mother  o*er  thy  sleeps 
O  peaceful  night  t    O  envied  rest  I 

Thou  wilt  not  ever  see  her  weep. 

1831. 

LYRICS,  TO  lANTHE 

Away  my  verse ;  and  never  fear. 

As  men  before  such  beauty  do ; 
On  you  she  will  not  look  severe. 

She  will  not  turn  her  eves  from  you. 
Some  happier  graces  coufd  I  lend 

That  in  her  memory  you  should  lire. 
Some  little  blemishes  might  blend. 

For  it  would  please  her  to  forgive. 


When  Helen  first  saw  wrinkles  in  her 

face 
(Twas  wlien  some  fifty  long  had  settled 

there 
And   intermarried    and    branched   off 

awide) 
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She  threw  herself  upon  her  oouoh  and 

wept: 
On  this  side  hung  her  head,  and  over 

that 
Listleflsly  she  let  fall  the  faithless  brass 
That  made  the  men  as  faithless. 

But  when  you 
Found  them,  or  fancied  them,  and  would 

not  hear 
That  they  were  only  vestiges  of  smiles. 
Or  the  impression  of  some  amorous  hair 
Astray  from  cloistered  curls  and  roseate 

band,  [perhaps 

Which  had  been  lying  there  all  night 
Upon  a  skin  so  soft.  **  No,  no,"  you  said, 
*•  Sure,  they  are  coming,  yes,  are  come, 

are  here : 
Well,  and  what  matters  it,  while  thou 

art  too  I " 


lanthe !  you  are  call'd  to  cross  the  sea  t 

A  path  forbidden  me  ! 
Remember,  while  the  Sun  his  blessing 
sheds 
Upon  the  mountain- heads, 
How  often  we  have  watched  him  laying 
down 
His  brow,  and  dropped  our  own 
Against  each  other^s,  and  now  faint  and 
short 
And  sliding  the  support !     . 
What   will   succeed    it    now?    Mine  is 
unblessed, 
lanthe  t  nor  will  rest 
But  on  the  very  thought  that  swells  with 
pain. 
O  bid  me  hope  again  ! 
O  give  me  back  what  Earth,  what  (with- 
out you) 
Not  Heaven  itself  can  do. 
One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have 
past ; 
And  let  it  be  m v  last ! 
Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweet. 
Fragile  and  incomplete. 


I  held  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss. 
Her  hand  that  trembled  and    with- 
drew; 

She  bent  her  head  before  my  kiss  .  . 
My  heart  was  sure  that  hers  was  true. 

Now  I  have  told  her  I  must  part. 
She  shakes  my  hand,  she  bids  adieu. 

Nor  shuns  the  kiss.     Alas,  my  heart  I 
Hers  never  was  the  heart  for  you. 


Pleasure !  why  thus  desert  the  heart 

In  its  spring-tide  ? 
I  could  have  seen  her,  I  could  part, 

And  but  have  sigh'd  I 

O'er  every  youthful  charm  to  stray, 

To  gaze,  to  touch  .  . 
Pleasure !  why  take  so  much  away, 

Or  give  so  much  I 


Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet 
The  odor  of  the  falling  spray ; 

Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet, 
And  balmless  is  its  closing  day. 

I  wait  its  close,  I  court  its  gloom. 
But  mourn  that  never  must  there  fall 

Or  on  my  breast  or  on  my  tomb 
The  tear  that  would  have  soothed  it  all. 


Past  ruin'd  Ilion  Helen  lives, 
Alcestis  rises  from  the  shades ; 

Verse  calls  them  forth;  'tis  verse  that 
gives 
Immortal  youth  to  mortal  maids. 

Soon  shall  Oblivion's  deepening  veil 
Hide  all  the  peopled  hills  you  see. 

The  gay,  the  proud,  while  lovers  hail 
Tliese  many  summers  you  and  me. 

1881. 

FIESOLAN  IDYL 

Herb,  where  precipitate  Spring,  with 
one  light  bound 

Into  hot  Summer's  lusty  arms,  expires. 

And  where  go  forth  at  mom,  at  eve,  at 
night. 

Soft  airs  that  want  the  lute  to  play  with 
'em, 

And  softer  siglis  that  know  not  what 
they  want. 

Aside  a  wall,  beneath  an  orange-tree. 

Whose  tallest  flowers  could  tell  the  low- 
lier ones 

Of  sights  in  Fiesole  right  up  above. 

While  I  was  gazing  a  few  paces  off 

At  what  they  seem'd  to  show  me  with 
their  nods, 

Tlieir  frequent  whispers  and  their  point- 
ing shoots, 

A  gentle  maid  came  down  the  garden- 
steps  [lap. 

And  gathered  the  pure  treasure  in  her 
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I  heard  the  branches  rustle,  and  stepped 

forth 
To  drive  the  ox  away,  or  mule  or  goat. 
Such  I  believed  it  must  be.    How  could  I 
Let  beast  o'erpower  them  ?    When  hath 

wind  or  rain 
Borne  hard  upon  weak  plant  that  wanted 

me, 
And  I    (however    they  might    bluster 

round) 
Walked  off?    *Twere  most  ungrateful: 

for  sweet  scents 
Are  the  swift  vehicles  of  still  sweeter 

thoughts. 
And  nurse  and  pillow  the  dull  memory 
Tliat  would  let  drop  without  them  her 

best  stores. 
They  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones 

of  love. 
And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freelv,  and  all  die 
(Whene'er  their  Gk»nius  bids  their  souls 

depart) 
Among  their  kindred   in  their  native 

plaoe. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose  ;  the  violet*s  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its 

bank 
And  not  reproached  me :  the  ever-sacred 

cup 
Of  the  pure  liljr  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoil'd,  nor  lost  one  grain  of 

gold. 
I  saw  the  light  that  made  the  glossy 

leaves 
More  glossy ;  the  fair  arm,   the  fairer 

cheek 
Warmed  by  the  eye  intent  on  its  pursuit ; 
I  saw  the  foot  tliat,  altho'  lialf -erect 
From  its  gray  slipper,  could  not  lift  her 

To  what  she  wanted :  I  held  down  a 
brancli 

And  gatlier^d  her  some  blossoms ;  since 
their  hour 

Was  come,  and  bees  had  wounded  them, 
and  flies 

Of  harder  wing  were  working  their  way 
thro' 

And  scattering  them  in  fragments  under- 
foot. 

So  crisp  were  some,  they  rattled  un- 
evolved, 

Others,  ere  broken  off,  fell  into  shells, 

For  such  appear  the  petals  wlien  de- 
tached 

Unbending,  brittle,  lucid,  white  like 
snow,  [sun : 

And  like  snow  not  seen  thro',  by  eye  or 


Yet  every  one  her  gown  vaoeived  f rm 

me 
Was  fairer  than  the  first    IthoushftBot 

so, 
But  so  she  praised  them  to  vewaid  b^ 

care. 
Isaid,  **  You  find  tiie  laiKest." 

•*  This  indeed,** 
Cried  she,  "  is  large  and  sweat.'*   Sii» 

held  one  forth, 
Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  to  take 
She  knew  not,  nor  did  I ;  bat  t»ldiig  it 
Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she 

felt)  her  doubt. 
I  dared  not  touch  it ;  toe  it  aeemed  a 

part 
Of  her  own  self ;  fresh,  full,  the  moit 

mature 
Of  blossoms,  yet  a  blossom ;  with  m  toudi 
To  fall,  and  yet  unf alien.    She  drew  back 
The  boon  she  tender'd,  and  then,  finding 

not 
The  ribbon  at  her  waist  to  fix  it  In, 
Dropped  it,  as  loth  to  drop  it,  on  the  rait 

1881. 

FOR  AN  EPITAPH  AT  FIESOU 

Lo  I  where  the  four  mimoeaa  blttad  their 

shade 
In  calm  repose  at  last  is  Landor  laid. 
For  ere  he  slept  he  saw  them  planted 

here 
By  her  his  soul  had  ever  held  most  dear. 
And  he  had  lived  enough  when  be  had 

dried  her  tear.  188t 

UPON  A  SWEET-BRIAB 

My  briar  that  smelledst  sweet 
When  gentle  spring's  first  heat 

Ran  through  thy  quiet  veins,— 
Thou  that  wouldst  injure  none, 
But  wouldst  be  left  alone. 
Alone  thou  leavest  me,  and  nought  of 
thine  remains. 

What !  hath  no  poet's  lyre 
O'er  thee,  sweet-breathinff  briar, 

Hung  fondly,  ill  or  well? 
And  yet  methinks  with  tJbee 
A  poet's  symi>athy. 
Whether  in  weal  or  woe,  in  life  ordeatb, 
might  dwell. 

Hard  usage  both  must  bear. 
Few  hands  your  youth  will  rear. 

Few  bosoms  clierish  you ; 
Your  tender  prime  must  bleed 
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Eire  jou  are  sweet,  but  freed 
From  life,  you  then  are  prized;  thus 
prized  are  poets  too. 


And  art  thou  yet  alive  ? 
And  shall  the  happy  hive 

Send  out  her  youth  to  oull 
Thy  sweets  of  leaf  and  flower, 
And  spend  the  sunn3r  hour 
With  thee,  and  thy  faint  heart  with 
murmuring  music  lull  ? 

Tell  me  what  tender  care. 
Tell  me  what  pious  prayer. 
Bade  thee  arise  and  live. 
The  fondest-favored  bee 
Shall  whisper  nought  to  thee 
Move  loving  than  the  song  my  gprateful 
muse  shall  give. 

1834.1 

THE  MAID'S  LAMENT 

I  IX)VSD  him  not ;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 

I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  check*d  him  while  bespoke ;  yet  oould 
he  speak, 
Alas !  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not    to    love  him  onoe  I 
sought. 
And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him :  I  now  would 
give 
My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he 
found 
Twais  vain,  in  holy  f^round 
He  hid  his  face    amid   the  shades  of 
death. 
I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me:  but  mine  re- 
turns. 
And  this  lorn  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart: 
for  years 
Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
Merciful    OodI  such    was    his   latest 
prayer. 
These  may  she  never  share. 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  hLs  breast  more 
cold. 
Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where    children    spell,    athwart     the 
churchyard  gate, 

*  This  and  the  foUowtni;  poem  are  from  the 
Ciiaiiff^  of  Wiliiam  8hake9peare. 
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His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  you 
be. 
And  oh  I  pray  too  for  me. 

1834. 

THE     SHADES     OF     AGAMEMNON 
AND  IPHIGENEIA  i 

Iphigeneia.    Father  I  I  now  may  lean 

upon  your  breast, 
And  you  with  unreverted  eyes  will  grasp 
Iphigeneia's  hand. , 

We  are  not  shades 
Surely  I  for  yours  throb  yet. 

And  did  my  blood 
Win  Troy  for  Greece? 

Ah !  'twas  ill  done,  to  shrink  ; 
But  the  sword  gleam'd  so  sharp ;  and  the 

eood  priest 
Trembled,  and  Pallas   frown'd   above, 

severe. 
Agamemnon.    Daughter ! 
Iphigeneia,     Beloved  father  I    is  the 

blade 
Again  to  pierce  my  bosom  ?  'tis  unflt 
For  sacrifice  ;  no  blood  is  in  its  veins, 
No  God  requires  it  here:  here  are  no 

wrongs 
To  vindicate,  no  realms  to  overthrow. 
You  standing  as  at  Aulis  in  the  fane. 
With  face  averted,  holding  (as  before) 
My  hand  ;  but  yours  burns  not,  as  then 

it  bum'd. 
This  alone  shows  me  we  are  with  the 

Blessed, 
Nor  subject  to  the  sufferings  we  have 

borne. 
I  will  win  back  past  kindness. 

Tell  me  then. 
Tell  how  my  mother  fares  who  loved  me 

so. 
And  griev'd,  as  'twere  for  you,  to  see  me 

part. 
Frown  not,  but  pardon  me  for  tarrying 
Amid  too  idle  words,  nor  asking  how 
She  prais'd  us  both  (which  most?)  for 

what  we  did. 
Agamemnon,    Ye  Gods  who   govern 

here  I  do  human  pangs 
Reach  the  pm*e  soul  thus  far  below  ?  do 

tears 
Spring  in  these  meadows? 

>  **I  Imaj^ine  AKamemnon  to  descend  from  his 
horrible  death,  and  to  meet  Instantly  his  dauf^h- 
ter.  By  the  nature  of  thlnffs^  by  the  sudd(>nne8s 
of  the  event,  Ipbif^eneia  can  have  heard  nothinjc 
of  her  mother's  double  crime,  adultery  and 
murder."  Aspasia  to  Cleone,  intro<iucinic  the 
poem  as  first  ^veo  in  PerMetand  Atpcuia,  1838. 
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Iphigeneia,      No,  sweet  father,  no  .  . 
I  could  have  answered  that ;  why  ask 

theOods? 
Agamemnon,      Iphigeneia  t      O     my 

child  I  the  Earth 
Has  gendered  crimes  imiieard  of  hereto- 
fore, 
And  Nature  may  have  changed  in  her 

last  depths. 
Together  with  the  Gods  and  all  their 

laws. 
Iphigeneia.    Father  I  we  must  not  let 

you  here  condemn ; 
Not,  were  the  day  less  joyful :  recollect 
We  have  no  wicked  here;  no  king  to 

judge. 
Poseidon,   we  have  heard,  with  bitter 

rage 
Lashes  his  foaming  steeds  against  the 

skies. 
And,  laughing  with  loud  yell  at  winged 

fire. 
Innoxious  to  his  fields  and  palaces 
Affrights  the  eagle  from  the  sceptred 

hand ; 
While  Pluto,  gentlest  brother  of    the 

three 
And  happiest  in  obedience,  views  sedate 
His  tranquil  realm,   nor  envies  theirs 

above. 
No  change  have  we,  not  even  day  for 

night 
Nor  spring  for  summer. 

All  things  are  serene. 
Serene  too  be  your  spirit !    None  on  earth 
Ever  was  half  so  kindly  in  his  house, 
And  so  compliant,  even  to  a  child. 
Never  was  snatchM  your  robe  away  from 

nie,  [man 

Though  going  to  tlie  council.     Tlie  blind 
Knew  his  fr(K)d  king  was  leading  him 

indoors, 
Before  he  heard  the  voice  that  marshard 

(Jrl'VVCi'. 

Therefore  all  pniis'd  you. 

Proudest  men  themselves 
In  otliers  praise  humility,  and  most 
Admire  it  in  tlie  sceptre  and  the  sword. 
What  then   can  make  you  sj^eak  thus 

rapidly 
And  briefly  ?  in  your  step  thus  hesitate  ? 
Are  you  afraid  to  meet  among  the  good 
Inc^estuous  Helen  here? 

Agamemnon.  O  !  gods  of  hell  ! 

Iphifjcneia.     She   hath    not   past    the 
river. 

We  may  walk 
With  our    hands   link'd    nor    feel    our 
house's  shame. 


Agamemnon,    Never  mayst  thou,  Iphi- 
geneia, feel  it  I 
Aulis  had  no  sliarp  sword,  thou  wouldat 

exclaim, 
Greece  no  avenger — ^I,  her  chief  so  late. 
Through     Erebos,     through     Elysium, 

writhe  beneath  it. 
Iphigeneia,    Come,  I  have  better  dia- 
dems than  those 
Of  Argos  and  Mycenai :  come  away. 
And  I  will  weave  them  for  you  on  the 

bank. 
You  will  not  look  so  pale  when  you  have 

walk'd 
A  little  in  the  grove,  and  have  told  all 
Those  sweet  fond  words  the  widow  sent 

her  child. 
Agamemnon.     O   Earth!    I   suffered 

less  upon  thy  shores  1 
{Aside.)    The  bath  that  bubbled  with 

my  blood,  the  blows 
That  spilt  it  (O  worse  torture !)  must 

she  know  ? 
Ah  I  the  first  woman  coming  from  My- 
cenai 
Will  pine  to  pour  this  poison  in  her  ear. 
Taunting  sad  Charon  for  his  slow  ad-. 

vance. 
Iphigeneia  t 

Iphigeneia.    Why  thus  turn  away  ? 
Calling  me  with  such  fondness !    I  am 

here. 
Father !  and  where  you  are,  will  ever  be. 
Agamemnon.  Thou  art  my  child  ;  yes. 

\'es,  thou  art  my  child. 
All  was  not  once  what  all  now  is  I  Come 

on. 
Idol  of  love  and  truth  !    my  child  !   mr 

child.! 
(Alone.)     Fell    woman  I     ever    false! 

false  was  thy  last 
Denunciation,  as  thy  bridal  vow  ; 
And  yet  even  that  found  faith  with  me ! 

The  dirk 
Which  sever'd  flesh   from   flesh,  where 

tliis  hand  rests. 
Severs  not,  as  thou    boastedst    in  thy 

scoffs, 
Ipliigeneia's  love  from  Agamemnon : 
The  wife's  a  spark  may  light,  a  straw 

consume. 
The  dauglit<:*r\s  not   her   heart's   whole 

fount  hath  quench'd, 
'Tis  worth\'  of  the  Gods,  and  lives  for 

ever. 
Iphi<jenein.    What  spake    my   father 

to  tlie  Gods  alwve  ? 
Unwortliy  am  I  then  to  join  in  prayer? 
If,  on  the'  last,  or  any  day  before, 
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Of  my  brief  course  on  earth.  I  did  amiss, 
Say  it  at  onoe,  and  let  me  be  unblessed  ; 
But,  O  my  faultless  father  !  wliy  should 

you? 
And  shun  so  my  embraces  ? 

Am  I  wild 
And  wandering  in  my  fondness  ? 

We  are  shades  I 
Groan  not  thus  deeply  ;  blight  not  thus 

the  season 
Of  f ull-orb*d  gladness  t    Shades  we  are 

indeed. 
But  mingled,  let  us  feel  it,  with  the 

blessed. 
I  knew  it,  but  forgot  it  suddenly, 
Altho'  I  felt  it  all  at  your  approach. 
Look  on  me;   smile  with   me   at    my 

illusion. 
Ycm  are  so  like  wliat  you  have  ever  l)een 
(Elxcept  in  sorrow  !)  I  might  well  forget 
I  could  not  win  you  as  I  used  to  do. 
It   was  the  first  embrace  since  my  de- 
scent 
I  ever  aim*d  at :  those  who  love  me  live. 
Save  one.  who  loves  me  most,  and  now 

would  chide  me. 
Agamemnon.    We  want  not,  O  Iphi- 

geneia,  we 
Want  not  embrace,  nor  kiss  that  cools 

the  heart  [more 

With  purity,  nor  words  that  more  and 
Teach  what  we  know,  from  those  we 

know,  and  sink 
Often  most  deeply  where  they  fall  most 

light. 
Time  was  when  for  the  faintest  breath 

of  thine 
Kingdom  and  life  were  little, 

Iwiiqeneia,  Value  them 

As  little  now. 
Aoiimemnon,    Were  life  and  kingdom 

all  ! 
Iphigeneia.    Ah  I  by  our  death  many 

are  sad  who  loved  us. 
The  little  fond  Electra,  and  Orestes 
So  childish  and  so  bold !    O  that  mad 

boy  I 
They  will  be  happy  too. 

(jheer !  king  of  men  ! 
Cheer  I  there  are  voices,  songs — Cheer  ! 

arms  advance. 
Agamemnon.    Come    to  me,  soul  of 

peace  I    These,  these  alone, 
These  are  not  false  embraces. 
Iphigeneia.  Both  are  happy ! 

Agamemnon.  Freshness   breathes 

round  me  from  some  breeze  above. 
What  are  ye,  winged  ones !  with  golden 

urns  ? 


The  Hours 

(Descending.)  To  each  an  urn  we  bring : 
Earth*s  purest  gold 
Alone  can  hold 
The  lymph  of  the  Lethean  spring. 
We,  son  of  Atreus  !  we  divide 
The  dulcet  from  the  bitter  tide 
That  runs  athwart  the  paths  of 
men. 
No  more  our  pinions  shalt  thou  see. 
Take  comfort !    We  have  done  with 
thee. 
And  nmst  away  to  earth  again. 
(Ascending.)    Where  thou  art,  thou 

Of  braided  brow. 
Thou  cuird  too  soon  from  Argive  bowers, 
Where  thy  sweet  voice  is  heard  among 
The  shades  that  thrill  with  choral  song, 
None  can  regret  the  parted  Hours. 

(A»  the  Hcmrt  depart ^  the  »hade»  of  the  Argive 
irarriors  who  had  fought  at  Troy  approtich  and 
chant  in  chorus  the  praises  of  Agamemnon  and 
his  daughter. ) 

Chorus  of  Argives 

Maiden  !  be  thou  the  spirit  that  breathes 
Triumph  and  joy  into  our  song  ! 

Wear     and    bestow    these    amaranth- 
wreaths, 
Iphigeneia — they  belong 

To  none  but  thee  and  her  who  reigns 

(Less  chanted)  on  our  bosky  plains. 

Semi-chorus 

Iphigeneia  !  'tis  to  thee 

Cilory  we  owe  and  victory. 

Clash,   men  of  Argos,   clash    your 

arms. 
To  martial  worth  and  virgin  charms. 

Other  Semi-chortis 

Ye  men  of  Argos  I  it  was  sweet 
To  roll  the  fruits  of  conquest  at  the  feet 
Whose  whispering  souna  made  bravest 
hearts  l)eat  fast. 
This  we  have  known  at  homs  ; 
Hut  hither  we  are  come 
To  crown  the  king  who  ruled  us  fii*st 
and  last. 

Chorus 

Father  of  Argos  !  king  of  men  I 
We  chant  the  hymn  of  praise  to 

thee. 
In  serried  ranks  we  stand  again. 

Our  glory  safe,  our  country  free. 
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Clash,  clash  the  arms  we  bravely 

bore 
Against  Scamander's  Gk>d-def ended 

shore. 

SemMiorua 

Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  repell'd 
Battle's  wild  fury.  Ocean's   whelming 
foam  ; 
Blessed  o*er  all,  to  have  beheld 
Wife,   children,  house    avenged,   and 
peaceful  home  t 

(Hher  Semi-chorua 

We,  too,  thou  seest,  are  now 
Among  the   happjr,   though   the 
agSra  brow 
From  sorrow  for  us  we  could  not 
protect. 
Nor,  on  the  polished  granite  of  the 

well 
Folding  our  arms,  of  spoils  and 
perils  tell, 
Nor  lift  the  vase  on  the  lov*d  head 
erect. 

Semi^shcrua 

What  whirling  wheels  are  those 

behind  ? 
What  piumeft  come  flaring  through 
the  wind, 
Nearer  and  nearer?    From  his 
car 
He  who    defied    the    heaven-born 
Powers  of  war 
Polides  spring  t    Dust,  dust  are  we 
To  him,  O  king,  wlio  bends  the  knee, 
Proud  only  to  be  first  in  reverent  praise 
of  thee. 

Other  Senii'Chonia 

Clash,  clash  the  arms  I    None  other  race 
Shall  see  such  heroes  face  to  face. 
We  too  have  fought ;  and  they  have  seen 
Nor  sea-sand  g^*ay  nor  meadow  green 
Wliere    Dardans     stood    against   their 

men. 
Clash  !    lo  Paean  !    clash  again  I 
Repinings  for  lost  days  repress. 
The  flames  of  Troy  had  cheered  us  less. 

Choni8 

Hark  1  from  afar  more  war-steeds  neipjh, 
Thousands  o'er  thousands  rush  this  way. 
A  jax  is  yonder  !  ay,  behold 
The  radiant  arms  of  Lycian  gold  ! 
Arms  from  admiring  valor  won, 


Tydeos  I  and  worthy  of  thy  aon. 
Tis  A  jax  wears  tliem  now ;  for  he 
Rules  over  Adria's  stormy  sea. 

He  threw  them  to  the  IMend  who  lort 
(By  the  dim  judgment  of  the  host) 
Those  wet  with  tears  whkli  Thetis  psm 
The  youth  most  beauteous  of  the  hrave. 
In  vain  I  the  insatiate  soul  wo«ild  go 
For  comfort  to  his  peers  below. 
Clash  t  ere  we  leave  them  all  the  plain. 
Clash  I  lo  Paean  I  onoeagain.^      188S. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ABTEIODORA* 

"  ABTBMiDO&iL  I    Gods  invisible. 
While  thou  art  lying  faint  aloiig  the 

couch, 
Have  tied  the  sandal  to  thy  dender  feet 
And  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  oonviy 
Th  V  weary  steps  where  other  ri  vera  flow. 
Refreshing  shades  will  waft  thj 


Away,  and  voices  like  thy  own  oome  near 
And  nearer,  and  solioit  an  embraoe.'' 
Artemidora  sigh'd,  and  would  have 


The  hand  now  pressing  here,  bat  was  too 

weak. 
Iris  stood  over  her  dark  hair  onaeea 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake.  He  looked  into 
Eyes  that  had  given  light  and  life  ers- 

while 
To  those  above  them,  but  now  dim  with 

tears 
And  wakefulness.  Again  he  spake  of  jcif 
Eternal.    At  that  word,  that  sad  word, 


if  ul  a 


Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heav'd  once 

more : 
Her  head  fell  back ;  and  now  a  loud  deep 

sob 
Sweird    thro*  the   darken'd   ohamber; 

'twas  not  hers.  1830. 

CORINNA  TO  TANAGRA,  FROM 

ATHENS 

Tanaora  !  think  not  I  forget 
Thy  beautifully  storied  streets ; 

Be  sure  my  memory  bathes  yet 
In  clear  Thermodon,  and  yet  greeti 

The  blithe  and  liberal  shepherd-boy, 

*  See  Landor*s  own  comm«it  on  this  poool  P- 
440. 

*  183IS,  fn  P^riclea  and  AmaHa.  Sllshtly  altarsd 
and  iucluded  in  the  Hel/enict,  1S4C  etc,  from 
which  the  present  text  is  taken.  See  Oolvtai't 
roinment  on  the  poem.  In  his  XAf^  of  I^mdbr, 
pp.  198-4. 
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Whose  sunny  bosom  swells  with  joy 
When  we  accept  his  matted  rushes 
(Jpheav'd    with  sylvan  fruit ;  away  he 
bounds,  and  blushes. 

A  gift  I  promise  :  one  I  see 

Which  thou  with  transport  wilt  re- 
ceive. 
The  only  proper  gift  for  thee, 

Of  which  no  mortal  shall  bereave 
In  later  times  thy  mouldering  walls, 
Until  the  last  old  turret  falls ; 
A  crown,  a  crown  from  Athens  won, 
A  crown  no  God  can  wear,  beside  La- 
tona*s  son. 

There  may  be  cities  who  refuse 

To  their  own  child  the  honors  due, 
And  look  ungentlv  on  the  Muse ; 

But  ever  shall  tnose  cities  rue 
The  dry,  unyielding,  niggard  breast. 
Offering  no  nourishment,  no  rest. 
To  that  young  head  which  soon  shall 
rise 
Disdainfully,  in  might  and  glory,  to  the 
skies. 

Sweetly  where  cavern'd  Dirce  flows 
Do  white-arm'd  maidens  chant  my 

lay. 
Flapping  the  while  with  laurel-rose 
The  honey-gathering  tribes  away  ; 
And  sweetly,  sweetly  Attic  tongues 
Lisp  your  CJorinna's  early  songs  ; 
To  ner  with  feet  more  graceful  come 
The  verses  that  have  dwelt  in  kindred 
breasts  at  home. 

O  let  thy  children  lean  aslant 

Against  the  tender  mother's  knee, 
And  gaze  into  her  face,  and  want 

To  know  what  magic  there  can  Im 
In  words  that  nr^e  some  eyes  to  dance, 
While  others  as  in  holy  trance 
Look  up  to  heaven  :  be  such  my  praise  ! 
Why  linger?    I  must  haste,  or  lose  the 
Delphic  bays.  1836. 

SAPPHO  TO  HESPERUS 

I  HAVE  beheld  thee  in  the  morning  hour 
A  solitary  star,  with  tlianklass  eyes. 
Ungrateful  as  I  am  I  wlio  bade  thee  rise 
When  sleepall  night  had  wandered  from 
my  bower. 

Chh  it  be  true  that  thou  art  he 
Who  shines  now  above  the  sea 
Amid  a  thousand,  but  more  bright? 


Ah  yes  !  the  very  same  art  thou 
That  heard  me  then  and  hearestnow . . . 
Thou  seemest,  star  of  love  t  to  throb  with 
light.  1836. 

LITTLE  AGLAE 

TO  HER  FATHER,  ON  HER  STATUE  BEXNO 
CALLED  LIKE  HER 

Father  !  the  little  girl  we  see 

Is  not,  I  fancy,  so  like  me  ; 

You  never  hold  her  on  your  knee. 

When  she  came  home,  the  other  day, 
You  kiss'd  lier ;  but  I  cannot  say 
She  kiss'd  you  flrst  and  ran  away. 

1886. 

DIRCE 

Stand  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set, 
With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed, 

Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 

That  he  is  old,  and  she  a  shade. 

1836. 

CLEONE  TO  ASP  ASIA 

Wb  mind  not  how  the  sun  in  the  mid- 
sky 

Is  hastening  on ;  but  when  the  golden 
orb 

Strikes  the  extreme  of  earth,  and  when 
the  gulfs 

Of  air  and  ocean  open  to  receive  him, 

bampness  and  gloom  invade  us;  tlien 
we  think 

Ah  !    thus  is  it  with  Youth.  Too  fast  his 

Run  on  for  sight ;  hour  follows  hour ; 

fair  maid 
Succeeds  fair  maid  ;  bright  eyes  bestar 

his  couch  ; 
The  cheerful  horn  awakens  him ;  the 

feast. 
The  revel,  the  entangling  dance,  allure, 
And  voices  mellower  than  the  Muse's 

own 
Heave  up  his  buoyant  bosom  on  their 

wave. 
A  little   while,   and  then — Ah  Youth  I 

Youth  I   Youth! 
Listen  not  to  my  words — but  stay  with 

me  I 
When  thou  art  gone,  Life  may  go  too ; 

the  sigh 
Tliat  rises  is  for  thee,  and  not  for  Life. 

1836. 
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ON  LUGRETIA  BORGIA*S  HAIR 

Borgia,   thou  onoe   wert  almost   too 

august 
And  high  for  adoration;   now  thou*rt 

dust; 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits 

unfold, 
Calm  hair  meandering  in  pellucid  gold. 

1887. 

TO  WORDSWORTH 

Those  who  hare  laid  the  harp  aside 

And  tum'd  to  idler  things, 
From  very  restlessness  have  tried 

The  loose  and  dusty  strings. 
And,  catching  back  some  favorite  strain, 
Run  with  it  o'er  the  chords  again. 

But  Memory  is  not  a  Muse, 
O  Wordsworth !  though  'tis  said 

They  all  descend  from  her,  and  use 
To  haunt  her  fountain-head : 

That  other  men  should  work  for  me 

In  the  rich  mines  of  Poesie, 

Pleases  me  better  than  the  toil 
Of  smoothing  under  hardened  hand, 

With  attic  emery  and  oil. 
The  shining  point  for  Wisdom's  wand, 

Like  those  thou  temperest  'mid  the  rills 

Descending  from  thy  native  hills. 

Without  his  governance,  in  vain, 
Manhood  is  strong,  and  Youth  is  bold. 

If  oftentimes  the  o'er-piled  strain. 

Clogs  in  the  furnace  and  grows  cold 
Beneath  his  pinions  deep  and  f  rore. 
And  swells  and   melts   and    flows    no 

more. 
That  is  because  the  heat  beneath 
Pants  in  its  cavern  poorly  fed. 
Life   springs   not    from    the  couch  of 
Death, 
Nor  Muse  nor  Grace   can   raise  the 
dead; 
Unturn'd  then  let  the  mass  remain. 
Intractable  to  sun  or  rain. 

A  marsh,  where  only  flat  leaves  lie, 
And  showing  but  the  broken  sky. 
Too  surely  is  the  sweetest  lay 
That  wins  the  ear  and  wastes  the  day, 
Where  youthful  Fancy  pouts  alone 
And  lets  not  Wisdom  touch  her  zone. 

He  who  would  build  his  fame  up  high, 
The  rule  and  plummet  must  apply. 
Nor  say,  "  1*11  do  what  I  have  planu'd," 


Before  he  try  if  loam  or  sand 
Be  still  remaining  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  polished  plllar'8  base. 
With  skilful  eye  and  fit  devioe 
Thou  raisest  every  edifice. 
Whether  in  sheltered  vale  it  stand. 
Or  overlook  the  Dardan  strand. 
Amid  the  cypresses  that  mourn 
Laodameia's  love  forlorn. 

We  both  have  run  o'er  half  the  space 
Listed  for  mortal's  earthly  race ; 
We  both  have  crossed  life  s  fervid  Une, 
And  other  stars  before  us  shine : 
May  they  be  bright  and  proBparons 
As  those  that  have  been  stars  for  ns  I 
Our  course  by  Milton's  li^^t  was  md, 
And  Shakespeare  shining  overliead : 
Chatting  on  deck  was  Dryden  too» 
The  Bacon  of  the  rhyming  orew  ; 
None  ever  cross'd  our  mvstic  sea 
More  richly  stored  with  thooght  than  he; 
Tho'  never  tender  nor  sublime. 
He  wrestles  with  and  conquers  Tims. 
To  learn  my  lore  on  Chaucer's  knee« 
I  left  much  prouder  oompanv  ; 
Thee  gentle  Spenser  fonolv  led. 
But  me  he  mostly  sent  to  bed. 

I  wish  them  every  joy  above 
That  highly  blessed  spirits  prove. 
Save  one  :  and  that  too  shall  be  thein, 
But  after  many  rolling  years. 
When  'mid  their  light  thy  light  appesn. 

18S3,     1837. 

TO  JOSEPH  ABLETT 

Lord  of  the  Celtic  dells. 
Where    Clwyd  listens  as  his  minstrel 

tells 
Of  Arthur,  or  Pendragon,  or  perchance 

The  plumes  of  flashy  France, 
Or,  in  dark  region  far  acroes  the  msin, 
Far  as  Grenada  in  the  world  of  Spain, 

Warriors  untold  to  Saxon  ear. 
Until  tlieir  steel-clad  spirits  reappear  : 
How  happy  were  the  hours  that  held 
Thy  friend  (long  absent  from  his  nati^'e 

home) 
Amid  thy  scenes  with  thee  I  how  wide 
afield 
From  all  past  cares  and  all  to  come  I 

What  hath  Ambition's  feverish  grasp, 
wliat  Imth 
Inconstant  Fortune,  panting  Hope; 
What  Genius,  that  should  cope 
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leart- whispers  in  that  path 
idly,  where  the  idler  stream 
the    white-haired     poplars 
for  gleam? 

f  all  the  days 

umers  ever  knew, 

here  have  been  no  few, 

ot  one  surveys 

re  spent  together.    Wisely 

ne  that  leave  the  soul  oon- 


have  visited  the  men 

ctish  pirates  vainly  would 

Irowned  ; 

I  ever  clasp  the  hand  again 

the  British  harp  its  truest 

? 

3nt's  guest  I    and    thou  by 

.ere*s  springs  I 

ors  of  immortal  things.^ 

thou  for  happier  days 
en's  force  and  Spenser's  fays 
t  and  soul  possess'd  :  * 
im  London  he  who  will, 
Maiano's  hill, 
1   with    pride  his  sunburnt 


liis  easy-chair 
cliant  awaits  thee  there, 
e  are  voices  in  the  grove 
)use,  tliat  make  me  tliink 
oming  down  to  drink 
Ine's  love. 

am  I  borne  away 
X)  whom  l>egan  mjr  lay  ? 

!  I  am  not  yet  quite  lost  ; 
de  to  greet  my^  friends  ; 
soon  the  greeting  ends, 
3Ut  three  or  four  at  most. 

at  Time  liath  borne  too  hard 
rtunes  of  thy  bard, 
me  only  three  or  four : 
lumber  ;  dost  thou  start 
le  ?  in  what  man's  heart 
^de  for  more  ? 

x)urted  friends  or  Fame  ; 
it  me  long,  at  last  she  came, 
her  arms  around  my  neck 
id, 

1  Wordsworth.      t  Leigh  Hunt. 


**  Take  what  hath  been  for  years  delay 'd, 
And  fear  not  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
One  hour  the  earlier  from  thy  coronal.** 

Ablett !  thou  knowest  with  what  even 
hand 
I  waved  away  the  offer'd  seat 
Among  the  clambering,  clattering,  stilt- 
ed great. 
The  rulers  of  our  land  ; 
Nor  crowds  nor  kings  can  lift  me  up, 
Nor  sweeten  Pleasure's  purer  cup. 

Thou  knowest  how,  and  why,  are  dear 

to  me 
My  citron  groves  of  fiesole. 
My    chirping   Affrico,    my  beechwood 

nook, 
My  Naiads,  with  feet  only  in  the  brook. 
Which  runs  away  and  giggles  in  their 

faces. 
Yet  there  they  sit,  nor  sigh  for  other 

places. 

Tis  not  Pelasgian  wall. 
By  liim  made  sacred  w^hom  alone 
Twere  not  profane  to  call 
The  bard  divine,  nor  (thrown 
Far  under  me)  Valdarno,  nor  the  crest 
Of  Vallombrosa  in  the  crimson  east. 

Here  can  I  sit  or  roam  at  will : 

Few  trouble  me,  few  wish  me  ill. 
Few  come  across  me,  few  too  near  ; 

Here  all  my  wishes  make  their  stand ; 

Here  ask  I  no  one's  voice  or  hand  ; 
Scornful  of  favor,  ignorant  of  fear. 

Yon  vine  upon  the  maple  bough 
Flouts  at  the  hearty  wheat  below ; 
Away  lier  venal  wines  the  wise  man 
sends. 
While  those  of  lower  stem  he  brin^ 
From  inmost  treasure  vault,  and  sings 
Their  worth  and  age  among  liis  chosen 
friends. 

Behold  our  Earth,  most  nigh  theaun 
Her  zone  least  opens  to  the  genial  heat. 
But  farther  off  her  veins  more  freely 
run  : 
Tis  thus  with  those  who  whirl  about 
the  great ;  [mote 

The  nearest  shrink  and  shiver,  we  re- 
May  open-breasted  blow  the  pastoral  oat. 

1S34.    1837.1 

>  This  po«m  had  been  printed  In  an  earlier 
form,  containing  lines  to  Coleridge,  in  LeJJRh 
Hunt*«i  Ixtndon  JoumaL  December  S,  1884.  See 
Colvln'a  Life  of  Landor^  note  tu  p.  14S). 
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TO  MARY  LAMB 

CSOMFOBT  thee,   O  thou   mourner,  yet 

awhile  I 

Again  shall  Elia*8  smile 

Refresh  thy  heart,  where  heart  oan  aohe 

no  more. 

What  is  it  we  d^lore  ? 

He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs 
and  years. 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears. 
The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe : 

Unequalled  lot  below  1 

His  gentle  soul,  his  genius,  these  are 
thine; 
For  these  dost  thou  repine? 
He  may  have  left  the  lowly  walks  of 
men  ; 
Left  them  he  has ;  what  then  ? 

Are  not  his  footsteps  followed  by  the 
eyes 
Of  all  the  good  and  wise  ? 
Tho'the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they 


Upon  the  lofty  peak 

Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that 
glows 
O'er  death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold    him  I  from  the  region  of  the 
blessed 

He  speaks :  he  bids  thee  rest. 

1834.    1837. 

ON  HIS  OWN  IPHIGENEIA  AND 
AGAMEMNON 

From  eve  to  morn,  from  morn  to  part- 
ing night 

Father  and  daughter  stood  within  my 
sight.  [tliey  said. 

I  felt  the  looks  they  gave,  the  words 

And  reconducted  each  serener  shade. 

Ever  shall  these  to  me  be  well-spent 
days, 

Sweet  fell  the  tears  upon  them,  sweet 
the  praise.  [throne, 

Far    from    the  footstool  of  the  tragic 

I  am  tragedian  in  that  scene  alone. 

1837. 

FAREWELL  TO  ITALY 

I  LEAVE  thee,  beauteous  Italy  !  no  more 
From  the  higli  terraces,  at  eventide. 
To  look  supine  into  thy  depths  of  sky. 
Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliff  and 
me, 


Or  thy  dark  si^res  of  fretted  cjypimiSM 
Bordering  the  channel  of  the  nuUky-wsj* 
Fiesole  and  Valdamo  must  be  dreiuis 
Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  AIMoo 
Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet%  eoog. 
I  did  believe  (what  have  I  not  beUevvd?) 
Weary  with  age,  but  unoppraand  \j 

pain. 
To  close  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  d«r 
And  rest  my   bones  hi  the  MIoMMai 

shade. 
Hope  I  Hope  I  few  ever  oherished  thes 

so  little; 
Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  ao  twx^ 

raised;  C"^ 

But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  mU  was 
For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  wheve  to  Ue 
When  everv  pulse  hath  ceased,  when  the 

lone  heart 
Can  lift  no  aspiration — ^reasoning 
As  if  the  sight  were  unimpaired  by  death. 
Were  unobstructed  by  tne  coffin-lid, 
And  the  sun  cheered  corruption  I    Over 

all 
The  smiles  of  nature   shed   a  potent 

charm, 
And  light  us  to  our  chamber  nt  tfaq 

grave.  18S6.    18M. 

WHY,  WHY  REPINE 

Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend. 

At  pleasures  slipped  away  ? 
Some  the  stem  Fat^s  will  never  lend. 

And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

The  dew  upon  the  grass. 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back ;  'twere  vain  ; 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

1846. 

MOTHER,   I  CANNOT  MIND    MY 
WHEEL 

Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel  ; 

My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  are  dry : 
Oh  I  if  you  felt  the  pain  1  feel  I 

But  oh,  who  ever  felt  as  I  ? 
No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  tru&— 

All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 
He  always  siii<l  my  eyes  were  blue. 

And  often  swore  my  lips  were  sweet 

1846. 
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TO  A  BRIDE 

Fkbbuart  17,18461 

A  STILL,  serene,  soft  day ;  enou^Yi  of  sun 
To  wreathe  the  cottage  smoke  hke  pine- 
tree  snow, 
Whiter   than  those  white  flowers  the 

bride-maids  wore ; 
Upon  the  silent  boughs  the  lissom  air 
Rest€Ml ;  and,  only  when  it   went,  they 

moved. 
Nor  more  than  under  linnet  springing  off. 
Such  was  the  wedding  morn  :  the  joy- 
ous Year 
Leapt  over  March  and  April  up  to  May. 
Regent  of  rising  and  of  ebbing  hearts, 
Thyself  borne  on  m  cool  serenity, 
All  heaven  around  and  bending  over 

thee, 
All  earth  below  and  watchful  of  thy 

course! 
Well  hast  tiiou  chosen,  after  long  demur 
To  aspirations  from  more  realms  than 

one. 
Peace  be  with  those  thou  leavest !  peace 

with  thee  t 
Is  that  enough  to  wish  thee?  not  enough, 
But  very  much  :  for  Love  himself  feels 

pain, 
While  brighter  plumage  shoots,  to  shed 

last  year*8  ; 
And  one  at  home  (how  dear  that  one  !) 

recalls 
Thy  name,  and   tliou  recallest  one  at 

home. 
Yet  turn  not  back  thine  eyes ;  the  hour 

of  tears 
Is  over ;  nor  believe  thou  that  RomaiK;e 
Closes  against  pure  Faith   her  ricli  do- 
main. 
Sliall   only    blossoms    flourish    there  ? 

Arise, 
Far    sighted     bride  !     look    forward  ! 

clearer  views 
And  higher  hopes  lie  under  calmer  skies. 
Fortune  in  vain  call'd  out  to  thee  ;  in 

vain 
Rays  from    high  regions  darted  ;   Wit 

pour'd  out 
His  sparkling  treasures  ;  Wisdom  laid 

nis  crown 
Of  richer  jewels  at  thy  reckless  feet. 
Well  hast  thou  chosen.     I  repeat  the 

words, 

s  For  the  mArrlof^  of  thn  daughter  of  Rose 
Aylmer's  bAlf-slster.  Called  liy  Laodor  '*  my 
tendereiit  lay.**  See  The  Three  Ko$e;  p.  457,  and 
DoCe  there. 


Adding  as  true  ones,  not  untold  before, 
That  incense  must  have  fire  for  its  as- 
cent. 
Else  'tis  inert  and  can  not  reach  the  idol. 
Youth  is  the  sole  equivalent  of  youth. 
Enjoy  it  while  it  lasts ;  and  last  it  will ; 
Love  can  prolong  it  in  despite  of  Years. 

1846. 

LYRICS 

"Do  you  remember  me?  or   are  you 

proud  ?  " 
Lightly  advancing  thro*  her  star-trimmed 

crowd, 
lanthe  said,  and  looked  into  my  eyes. 
*'  A  yes^  a  yes,  to  both  :  for  Memory 
Where  you  but  once  have  been  must  ever 

be, 
And  at  your  voice    Pride    from    his 

throne  must  rise.'* 


No,  my  own  love  of  other  years  I 

No,  it  must  never  be. 
Mucli  resbt  with  you  that  yet  endears, 

Alas  !  but  what  with  me? 
Could  those  bright  years  o'er  me  revolve 

So  gay,  o'er  you  so  fair. 
The  pearl  of  life  we  would  dissolve 

And  each  the  cup  might  sliare. 
You  show  that  truth  can  ne'er  decay, 

Wliatever  fate  befalls  ; 
I,  that  the  myrtle  and  tlie  l»ay 

Shoot  fresh  on  ruiiiM  walls. 


One  year  ago  my  path  was  green. 
My  footstep  liglit,  my  brow  serene  ; 
Alas  I  and  could  it  have  l>een  so 
One  year  ago? 

There  is  a  love  that  is  to  last 
When  the  hot  days  of  youth  are  past : 
Such  love  did  a  sweet  maid  bestow 
One  year  ago. 

I  took  a  leaflet  from  her  braid 
And  ^ave  it  to  another  maid. 
Love  I  broken  should  have  been  thy  bow 
One  year  ago. 


Yes  :  I  write  verses  now  and  then, 
Hilt  blunt  and  flarcid  is  my  pen. 
No  longer  talked  of  by  young  men 
As  rather  clever  : 
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In  the  last  quarter  are  mjr  eyes, 
You  see  it  hj  their  form  and  sise  ; 
Is  it  not  time  then  to  be  wise  ? 
Or  now  or  never. 

Fairest  that  ever  sprang  from  Bve  I 
While  Time  allows  the  short  reprieve, 
Just  look  at  me !  would  you  beiieve 

Twas  once  a  lover  ? 
I  cannot  clear  the  five-bar  gate, 
But,  trying  first  its  timber^  state. 
Climb  stimv  up,  take  breath,  and  wait 

To  trundle  over. 

Thro*  gallopade  I  cannot  swing 

The    entangling    blooms    of   Beauty's 

spring: 
I  cannot  say  the  tender  thing, 

Be*t  true  or  false, 
And  am  beginning  to  opine 
Those  girls  are  only  hau-divine 
Whose  waists  yon  wicked  boys  entwine 

In  giddy  waltz. 

I  fear  that  arm  above  that  shoulder, 
I  wish  them  wiser,  graver,  older, 
Sedater,  and  no  liarm  if  colder 

And  pantinff  less. 
Ah  !  people  were  not  half  so  wild 
In  former  days,  when,  starohly  mild, 
Upon  her  high-heeUd  Essex  smiled 

The  brave  Queen  Bess. 


With  rosy  hand  a  little  girl  pressed  down 
A  boss  of  fresh-cuU'd  cowslips  in  a  rill  : 
Often  as  they  snrang  up  again,  a  frown 
Showed  she  disliked  resistance  to  her 

will : 
But  w^hen  they  droop'd  their  heads  and 

shone  much  less, 
She  shook  theui  to  and  fro,  and  threw 

them  by, 
And    tripped    away.      *'  Ye  loathe  the 

heaviness 
Ye    love    to   cause,    my   little   girls !  *' 

thought  I, 
"  And  what  had  shone  for  you,  by  you 

must  die.*' 


You  smiled,  you  spoke,  and  I  believed, 
By  every  word  and  smile  deceived. 
Another  man  would  hope  no  more ; 
Nor  hope  I  what  I  hoped  before : 
But  let  not  this  last  wish  be  vain  ; 
Deceive,  deceive  me  once  again } 


Remain,  ah  not  in  youth  akme, 

Tho'  youth,  where  you  are,  long  wiB 
rtay. 
But  when  my  summer  daya  are  gene. 

And  my  autumnal  haste  awair. 
'*  Can  I  be  ahoayn  by  yoiur  tide  f  " 

No ;  but  the  hours  you  oan,  yuu  mot, 
Nor  rise  at  Death 'Is  approaching  stride, 

Nor  go  when  dust  is  gone  to  dart. 


Soon,  O  lanthe  I  life  is  o'er. 

And  sooner  beauty's  heavenly  smile : 
Grant  only  (and  I  ask  no  more'}. 

Let  love  remain  that  little  while. 


TO  A  CTGLAMBM 

I  come  to  visit  thee  again. 

My  little  flowerless  cyclamen ; 

To  touch  the  hand,  almost  to  preaSt 

That  cheered  thee  in  thy  lonelinees. 

What  could  thy  careful  guardian  find 

Of  thee  in  form,  of  me  in  mind, 

What  is  there  in  us  rich  or  rare. 

To  make  us  claim  a  moment's  care? 

Unworthy  to  be  so  caressed. 

We  are  but  withering  leaves  at  best. 


Give  me  the  eyes  that  look  on  mine. 
And,  when  they  see  theui  dimly  shine. 

Are  moister  tlian  they  were. 
Give  me  the  eyes  that  fain  would  find 
Some  relics  of  a  youthful  mind 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  care. 
Give  me  the  eyes  that  catch  at  last 
A  few  faint  glimpses  of  the  past. 

And,  like  the  arkite  dove. 
Bring  back  a  long* lost  olive-bough. 
And  can  discover  even  now 

A  heart  that  once  could  love. 


Twenty  years  hence  my  eyes  may  grow 
If  not  quite  dim,  yet  rather  so. 
Still  yours  from  others  they  shiall  know 

Twenty  years  hence. 

Twenty  years  hence  tho'  it  may  hap 

That  Tbe  calPd  to  take  a  nap 

In  a  cool  cell  where  thunder-clap 

Was  never  heard. 
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There  breathe  but  o'er  my  aroh  of  grass 

A  not  too  sadly  sigh'd  Alas, 

And  I  shall  catoh,  ere  you  can  pass, 

That  wing^  word. 


Proud  word  you  never  spoke,  but  you 
will  speak 
Four    not   exempt  from  pride  some 
future  day. 
Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet 
cheek 
Over  my  open  volume  you  will  say, 
This  man  loved  me!**  then  rise  and 
trip  away. 


«( 


AlaflT,  how  soon  the  hours  are  over 
Counted  us  out  to  play  the  lover  I 
And  how  much  narrower  is  the  stage 
Allotted  us  to  play  the  sage ! 
But  when  we  play  the  fool,  how  wide, 
The  theatre  expands  !  beside. 
How  long  the  audience  sits  before  us  I 
How  many  prompters !  what  a  chorus  I 

1846. 

QUATRAINS 

On  the  smooth  brow  and  clustering  hair 
Myrtle  and  rose  I  your  wreath  com- 
bine, 

The  duller  olive  I  would  wear, 
Its  constancy,  its  peace,  be  mine. 


My  hopes  retire ;  my  wishes  as  before 
Straggle  to  And  their  resting-place  in 

vain ; 
The  ebbing  sea  thus  beats  against  the 

shore ; 
The  shore  repels  it ;  it  returns  again. 


Various  the  roads  of  life ;  in  one 
All  terminate,  one  lonely  wav. 
We  go ;  and  **  Is  he  eone  ? 
Is  all  our  best  friends  say. 


Is  it  not  better  at  an  early  hour 
In   its  calm   cell  to  rest  the  weary 
head. 
While    birds    are    singing   and    while 
blooms  the  bower. 
Than  sit  the  fire  out  and  go  starved  to 
bed?  1846. 


I  KNOW  NOT  WHETHER  I  AM 
PROUD 

I  KNOW  not  whether  I  am  proud. 
But  this  I  know,  I  hate  the  crowd  : 
Therefore  pray  let  me  disengage 
My  verses  irom  the  motley  page, 
Where  others  far  more  sure  to  please 
Pour  out  their  choral  song  witli  ease. 

And  yet  perhaps,  if  some  should  tire 
With  too  much  froth  or  too  much  fire, 
There  is  an  ear  that  may  incline 
Even  to  words  so  dull  as  mine. 

1846. 

THE  DAY  RETURNS,  MY  NATAL 

DAY 

The  day  returns,  my  natal  day, 
Borne  on  the   storm  and  pale  with 
snow. 

And  seems  to  ask  me  why  I  stay. 
Stricken  by  Time  and  bowed  by  Woe. 

Many  were  once  the  friends  who  came 
To  wish  me  joy  ;  and  there  are  some 

Who  wish  it  now  ;  but  not  the  same : 
They  are  whence    friend  can  never 
come. 

Nor  are  they  vou  my  love  watched  o*er 
Cradled  in  mnocehce  and  sleep  ; 

You  smile  into  my  eyes  no  more. 
Nor  see  the  bitter  tears  they  weep. 

1846. 

HOW  MANY   VOICES  GAILY  SING 

How  many  voices  gaily  sing, 

'*  O  happy  morn,  O  happy  spring 

Of  life  I  '*    Meanwhile  there  comes  o*er 

me 
A  softer  voice  from  Memory, 
And  says,  **If  loves    and'  hopes  have 

flown 
With  years,  think  too  what  griefs  are 

gone  I "  1846. 

TO  ROBERT  BROWNING 

There  is  delight  in  singing,  tho*  none 

hear 
Beside  the  singer  :  and  there  is  delight 
In  praising,  tho*  the  praiser  sit  alone 
Ana  see  the  prais'd  far    off  him,   far 

above. 
Shakespeare  is  not  our  poet,  but  the 

world's, 
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Therefore  on  him  no  speech  I  and  brief 

for  tliee, 
Browning !    Since    Chaucer   was  alive 

and  hale, 
No  man  hath   walked  along  our  roads 

with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse.     But  warmer 

climes 
Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing  : 

the  breeze 
Of  Alpine  heights   thou  play  est  with, 

t)ome  on 
Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 
The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for 

song.  1846. 

ON  THE  HELLENICS  1 

Come  back,  ye  wandering  Muses,  come 

back  home. 
Ye  seem  to  have  forgotten  where  it  lies: 
Come,  let  us  walk  upon  the  silent  sands 
Of  Simois,  where  deep  footmarks  show 

long  strides ; 
Thence    we    may    mount,   perhaps,  to 

higher  ground. 
Where  Aphrodite  from  Athend  won 
Tlie  golden  apple,  and  from  Her^  too. 
And  happy  Ares  shouted  far  below. 
Or  would  ye  rather  choose  the  grassy 

vale 
Where  flows  Anapos  thro'  anemones. 
Hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  that  bend 
To    show    their    rival     beauty    in    the 

stream  ? 
Bring  with  you  each  lier  lyro.  and  each 

in  turn 
Tem[)er  a  graver  with  a  lighter  song. 

1S47. 

THRASYMEDES  AND  EUNOE 

Who    will  away  to  Athens  with  me? 

who 
Loves  clioral  songs  and  maidens  crown'd 

with  flowers, 
Unenvioiis  ?    mount  the  pinnace  ;  hoist 

tlie  siiil. 
I  promise  ye,  as  many  as  are  here, 

*  Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  I>andor's 
HellenicSy  1S47.  It  is  here  ;?iven  slijxhtly  ont  of 
the  exact  chronological  onler,  that  it  may  stand 
as  an  introduction  t<>  the  chief  poems  from  the 
Hellenics,  those  of  1K4G  as  well  as  those  of  1H47. 

Other  poems  of  Landor's,  such  as  TTie  lUuith  of 
Artemidora^  CJoone  to  A.y^nsia,  The  Shades  of 
Agamemnon  and  Iphigeueia,  etc.,  though  orig- 
inally published  in  other  collections,  and  there- 
fore not  given  here  with  the  Hellenics,  were  ul- 
timately included  by  Laador  among  them. 


Ye  shall  not,  while  ye  tarry  with  me, 

taste 
From  unrinsed  barral  the  diluted  wine 
Of  a  low  vineyard  or  a  plant  iU-pnined, 
But  such  as  anciently  tfie  .^Sgean  iides 
Pour'd  in  libation  at  their  solemn  feasts : 
And  the  same  goblets  shall  ye  grasp, 

embossed 
With  no  vile  figures  of  loose  languid 

boors. 
But  such  as  gods  have  lived  with  and 

have  led. 
The  sea  smiles  bright  before  us.    What 

white  sail 
Plays  yonder  ?    What  pursues  it  ?    Like 

two  hawks 
Away  they  fly.     Let  us  away  in  time 
To  overtake  them.     Are  they  menaces 
We  hear  ?    And  sliall  the  strong  repulse 

the  weak. 
Enraged  at  her  defender  ?    Hippias ! 
Art  thou  the  man  ?    Twas  Hippias.    He 

had  found 
His  sister  borne  from  the  Cecropian  port 
By  Thrasymedes.     And  reluctantly  f 
Ask.  ask  the  maiden  ;  I  iiave  no  reply. 
"Brother  I    O  brother  Hippias  1     O,  if 

love. 
If  pity,  ever  touch 'd  thy  breast,  forbear  I 
Strike  not  the  brave,  the  gentle,  the  be- 
loved. 
My  Thrasymedes,  with  his  cloak  alone 
Protecting  his  owm  head  and  mine  from 

harm." 
*'  Didst  thou    not    once    before,"  cried 

Hippias, 
Regiivdless   of   his    sister,   hoarse    with 

wrath 
At  Thrasymedes,  '*  didst  not  thou,  dog- 
eyed, 
Dare,  as  she  walk'd  up  to  the  Parthenon, 
On  the  most  holy  of  all  holy  days. 
In  sight  of  all  the  city,  dare  to  kiss 
Her  maiden  cheek  ?  " 

**  Ay,  before  all  the  gods, 
Ay.  before  Pallas,  before  Artemis, 
Ay.  before  Aphrodite,  before  Here, 
I   dared  :  and   dare  again.      Arise,   ray 

spouse ! 
Arise  !  and  let  my  lips  quaff  purity 
From  thy  fair  open  brow." 

The  sword  was  up. 
And  yet  he  kiss'd  her  twice.     Some  God 

withheld 
The  arm   of   Hip[)ias ;  his   proud   blood 

seethM  slower 
And  smote   his  breast   less  angrily  ;  he 

lai'l  [spake  thus: 

His  hand   on   the   w^hite  shoulder,  and 
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**Ye  must  return  with  me.    A  second 

time 
Offended,  will  our  Hire  Peisistratos 
Pardon    the     affront?      Thuu    shouldst 

have  ask*d  thyself 
This  question  ere  the  sail  first  flapped  the 

mast." 
**  Already  thou  hast  taken  life  from  me  ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,"  said  the  sad  youth, 

his  eyes 
Sparkling  ;  but  whether  love  or  rage  or 

grief 
They  sparkled  with,  the  Oods  alone  could 

Pirseeus  thev  re-entered,  and  their  ship 
Drove  up  tlie  little  waves  against  tne 

quay, 
Whence  was  thrown  out  a  rope  from  one 

above. 
And  Hippias  caught  it.  From  the  virgin*s 

waist 
Her  lover  dropped  his  arm,  and  bluslied 

to  think 
He  had  retained  it  there  in  sight  of  rude 
Irreverent  men :   he  led  her  forth,  nor 

spake. 
Hippias  walked    silent   too,  until  they 

reaohed 
The  mansion  of  Peisistratos  her  sire. 
Serenely  in  his  sternness  did  the  prince 
Look  on  them  both  awhile :  they  saw  not 

him. 
For  both  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 

ground. 
"  Are  these  the  pirates  thou  hast  taken, 

son?" 
Said  he.      **  Worse,  father  !  worse  than 

pirates  they. 
Who  thus  abuse  thy  patience,  thas  abuse 
Thy  pardon,  thus  abuse  the  holy  rites 
Twice  over." 

•*  Well  liast  thou  performed  thy  <luty," 
Firmly  and  gravely  said  Peisistratos. 
"  Nothing  then,  rash  young  man  !  could 

turn  thy  heart 
From  Eunoe,  my  daughter  ? '' 

'•Nothing,  sir. 
Shall  ever  turn  it.     I  can  die  but  once 
A  nd  love  but  once.    O  Eunoe  !  f  are  wel  I !  " 
•'  Nay,  she  shall  see  what  tliou  canst  lH»ar 

for  her." 
"  O  father !    shut  me  in  my  chaml)er, 

shut  me 
In  my  poor  mother's  tomb,  dead  or  alive. 
But  never  let  me  see  what  he  can  l>ear  ; 
I  know  how  much  that  is,  when  l>orne 

for  me." 
"  Not  vet :  come  on.    And  lag  not  thou 

behind, 


Pirate  of  virgin  and  of  princely  hearts  1 
Before  the  people  and  before  the  Goddess 
Thou  ha<lst  evinced  the  madness  of  thy 

passion. 
And  now  wouldst  bear  from  home  and 

plenteousness 
To  poverty  and  exile  this  my  child." 
Then  shuddered  Thrasymedes,  and  ex- 

claiin'd, 
**  I  see  my  crime :  I  saw  it  not  before. 
Tlie  daughter  of  Peisistratos  was  lx)rn 
Neither  for  exile  nor  for  jwverty. 
All !  nor  for  me  !  "  He  would  have  wept. 

but  one 
Might  see  him,  and  weep  worse.    Tlie 

prince  unmoved 
Strode  on,  and  said,  **  To-morrow  sliall 

the  people. 
All  who  beheld  thy  trespasses,  behold 
The  justice  of  Peisistratos,  the  love 
He  bears  liis  dauRliter.  and  the  reverence 
In  which   he  holds  the  highest  law  of 

Go<l." 
He  s|)ake ;    and  on  the  morrow  they 

were  one.  1846. 

IPHIGENEIA  AND  AGAMEMNON 

Iphioeneia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  King 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand,  and 

said, 
•*  O  father !  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly    what    the    Goddess    spake. 

Old-age 
Obscures  the  senses.     If  my  nurse,  who 

knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunder- 

StO<Hl 

While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both 

arms 
And  hitting  it  t-o  make  her  mind  my 

words. 
And  l(K>kiiig  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine, 
Migiit  he  not  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 
S|)oken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olym- 


pus 


gM 


The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her 

hea<l. 
And  tears  dropped  down  it,  but  the  king 

of  men 
Replied   not.     Then   the  maiden   spake 

once  more.  [thou  not 

**  O  father  !  siiyst  thou  nothing?  Hear'st 
Me.  whom  thou  ever  hjist,  until  this  hour, 
liistened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid   the  voice  of 

birds. 
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When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs, 
And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the 

nest?" 
He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent 

still, 
And  Uus,  and  this  alone,  brought  tears 

from  her, 
Althou^^  she  saw  fate  nearer :  then  with 

sighs, 
•*  I  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  hair 

before 
Benignant    Artemis,    and    net    have 

dimmed 
Her  polished  altar  with  my  Yirgin  blood ; 
I  thought  to  have  selected  fiie  white 

flowers 
To'  please  the  Nvmphs,  and  to  have 

asked  of  each 
By  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  re^tL 
wheUier,  since  both  my  parents  willed 

the  change, 
I  might  at  Hymen's  feet  bend  my  dipped 

brow; 
And  (after  those  who  mind  us  girls  the 

most,) 
Adore  our  own  Athena,  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes. 
But  father  I  to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 
Tour   love,    O   father  1   go  ere  I  am 

gone  .  ." 
Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her 

back. 
Bending  his  lofty  head  far  over  hers. 
And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved 

and  burst. 
He  tum*d   away ;    not  far,  but  silent 

still. 
She  now  first  shuddered  ;  for  in  him,  so 

nigh. 
So  long  a  silence  seemed  the  approach  of 

death, 
And  like  it.    Once  again  she  raised  her 

voice. 
*'0  father!  if  the  ships  are  now  de- 
tained, 
And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  GKkIs 

above. 
When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be 

one  prayer 
The  less  to  them :  and  purer  can  there 

be 
Any,  or  more  fervent  than  the  daugh- 
ter's prayer 
For  her  dear '  father's  safety  and  suc- 
cess' "  [resolve. 
A  groan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his 
An  aged  man  now  entered,  and  without 
One  word,  stepped  slowly  on,  and  took 

the  wrist 


Of  the  pale  maiden.    She  lookad  vp  and 

saw 
The  fillet  of  the  priest  and  oalm  eoli 

eyes. 
Then   turned    she   where    her    paraot 

stood,  and  cried 
"  O  father !  grieve  no  more :  the  shint 

can  san.**  181ft. 

THE  HAMADRYAD  1 

Rhaioos  was  bom  amid  the  hills  when- 
from 

Qnidos  the  light  of  Caria  is  disomiM, 

And  small  are  the  white-crested  that 
play  near, 

And  smaller  onward  are  the   pvrpb 
waves. 

Thence   festal  choirs  were  TisiUe*  aO 
orown'd 

With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  in- 
born; 

If  from  Pandion  sprang  they,  <m  ths 
coast 

Where  stem  Athend  raised  her  citadel. 

Then  olive  was  intwined  with  violela 

Clustered  in  bosses,  regular  and  large. 

For  various  men  wore  various  corenata ; 

But  one  was  their  devotion ;  twas  to 
her 

Whose  laws  all  follow,  her  whose  smile 
withdraws 

The  sword  from  Ares,  thunderbolt  fktHn 
Zeus, 

And  whom  in  his  chill  caves  the  mu- 
table 

Of   mind,   Poseidon,  the    sea-king,  re- 
veres, 

And  whom  his  brother,  stubborn  Dis, 
hath  pray'd 

To  turn  in  pity  the  averted  cheek 

Of  her  he  bore  away,  with  promises. 

Nay,  with  loud  oath  before  dread  Styx 
itself. 

To  give  her  daily  more   and    sweeter 
flowers 

Than  he  made  drop  from  her  on  EInna's 
dell. 
Rhaicos  was  looking  from  his  father's 
door 

At  the  long  trains  that  hastened  to  the 
town 

From  all  the  vallevs,  like  bright  rivu- 
lets 

Gurgling  with  gladness,  wave  outrun* 
ning  wave, 

>  Compare  Loweirs  poem.  Rhcfcus,  which  iriros 
a  somewhat  different  Tersion  of  the  same  atory. 
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And  thought  it  hard  he  might  not  also 

And  offer  up  one  prayer,  and  press  one 

hand. 
He  knew  not  whose.    The  father  call'd 

him  in, 
And  said,  **  Son  Rhaicos !  those  are  idle 

games; 
Long  enough  I  have  lived  to  find  them 

so/' 
And  ere  he  ended  sighed ;  as  old  men  do 
Always,  to  tliinjc  liow  idle  suoh  games 

are. 
**  I  have  not  yet,"  thought  Rhaicos  in 

his  heart, 
And  wanted  proof. 

**  Suppose  thou  go  and  help 
Eksheion  at  the  hill,  to  bark  yon  oak 
And  lop   its    branches  off,  before  we 

delve 
About  the  trunk  and  ply  the  root  with 

axe : 
This  we  may  do  in  winter." 

Rhaicos  went ; 
For  thence  he  could  see  farther,  and  see 

more 
Of  those  who  hurried  to  the  city-gate. 
Echelon  he  found  there  with  naked  arm 
Swart-hair*d,    strong-sinew*d,    and    his 

eyes  intent 
Upon    the   place  where    first  the  axe 

should  fall : 
He  held  it  upright.    **  There  are  bees 

about, 
Or  wasps,  or  hornets,"  said  the  cautious 

eld, 
*'  Look  sharp,  O  son  of  Thallinos ! "  The 

youth 
Inclined  his  ear,  afar,  and  warily. 
And  cavern^d  in  his  hand.    He  heard  a 

buzz 
At  first,  and  then  tlie  sound  grew  soft 

and  clear. 
And  then  divided  into  what  seem*d  tune. 
And  there  were  words  upon  it,  plaintive 

words. 
He  tum*d,  and  said,  "  Echelon  I  do  not 

strike 
That  tree :  it  must  be  hollow  ;  for  some 

god 
Speaks    from    within.     Come    thyself 

near."    Again 
Both    tam*d    toward  it :    and  behold  ! 

there  sat 
Upon  the  moss   below,   with  her  two 

palms 
Pressing   it,  on  each    side,  a  maid  in 

form.  [P^le 

DowDoast  were  her  long  eyelashes,  and 


Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain-ash  dis* 

play'd 
Berries  of  color  like  her  lip  so  pnre. 
Nor  were  the  anemones  about  tier  hair 
Soft,  smooth  and  wavering  like  the  face 

beneath. 
**  What  dost  thou  here  ?  "  Echeion,  half- 
afraid, 
Half -angry  cried.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
But  nothing  spake  she.    Rhaicos  drew 

one  step 
Backward,  for  fear  came  likewise  over 

him. 
But  not  such  fear:  he  panted,  gasp'd, 

drew  in 
His  breath,  and  would  have  tum'd  it 

into  words. 
But  could  not  into  one. 

**  O  send  away 
That  sad  old  man  I  "  said  slie.  ■  The  old 

man  went 
Without  a  warning  from  liis  master^s 

son. 
Glad  to  escape,  for  sorely  he  now  fear*d. 
And  the  axe  shone  behind  liim  in  their 

eyes. 
Hamad.    And  wouldst  thou  too  shed 

the  most  innocent 
Of  blood  ?    No  vow  demands  it ;  no  god 

wills 
The  oak  to  bleed. 
Rhaicos.    Who   art   thou?    whence? 

why  here? 
And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?    Among 

the  robed 
In  white  or  saffron,  or  the  hue  that  most 
Resembles  dawn  or  the  clear  sky,  is  none 
Array*d  as  thou  art.     What  so  beautiful 
As  that  grav  robe  which  clings  about 

thee  close, 
Like  moss  to  stones  adhering,  leaves  to 

trees, 
Yet  lets  thv  bosom  rise  and  fall  in  turn. 
As,  touched  by  zephyrs,  fall  and  rise  the 

boughs 
Of  graceful  platan  by  the  river-side? 
Hamad.  Lovest  thou  well  thy  father's 

house? 
Rhaicos.  Indeed 

I  love  it,  well  I  love  it,  yet  would  leave 
For  thine,  where'er  it  be,  my  father's 

house, 
With  all  the  marks  upon  the  door,  that 

show 
My  growth  at  every  birthday  since  the 

third. 
And  all  the  charms,  o'erpowering  evil 

eyes. 
My  mother  nail'd  for  me  against  my  bed. 
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Aiid  ibe  Cy^iiimBXi  ham  (iirlijob  them 

shattsee) 
Won .  in'iiiy  raoe  lasl  firing  from  Euty^ 

oho6« 
HdnuuL    Betidnk  thee  wiu^  it  is  to 

leave  a  home 
Thoil  never  yet  hast  left,  one  idght,  otie 

day. 
J^akot*    No,  ^tis  not  liard  to  leaire 

it;  ^tia not  hard 
To  leave,  O  maiden,  that  paternal  home, 
If  there  be  one  on  earth  whom  we  inay 

love 
Itet,  last,  tar  erer ;  one  whosaya  that 

she 
Will  ]ov«  for  ever  too.    To  say  whi<^ 

word, 
Only  to  say  ity  snrefy  is  enough  #  # 
It   s1k>w8   snoh    kindness  •  .  if  twere 


We  at  the  moment  think  lAie  would  in- 
deed; ' 
Hamad.     Who  taught  thee  all  this 

foUyatthyagef 
BhaieoB.    I  have  seen  lovers  and  hare 

learned  to  love. 
Hamad.     But  wilt  thou  spare  Hie 

tree? 
Bhaicas.    My  father  wuits 
The  bark ;  the  tree  may  hold  its  plaoe 
awhile. 
Hamad,    Awhile  I   thy  father  num- 
bers then  my  days? 
Bhaicos,    Are  there  no  others  where 
the  moss  beneath 
Is  quite  as  tufty?     Who  would  send 

thee  forth 
Or  ask  thee  why  thou  tarriest  ?    Is  thy 

flock 
Anywhere  near? 

Hamad.    1  have  no  flock  :  I  kill 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  that 

feels  the  air, 
The  sun,  the  dew.     Why  should  the 

beautiful 
(And  thou  art    beautiful)  disturb  the 

source 
Whence  springs  all  beauty  ?    Hast  thou 

never  heard 
Of  Hamadryads  ? 

Rhaicos,  Heard  of  them  I  have : 

Tell  me  some  tale  about  them.    May  I 

sit 
Beside  thy  feet?    Art  thou  not  tired? 

The  herbs 

Are  very  soft ;  I  will  not  come  too  nigh  ; 

Do  but  sit  there,  nor  tremble  so,  nor 

doubt.  [plore 

Stay,  stay  an  instant:  let  me  first  ex- 


Ifimy  aoom  of  last  year  toliil''^  ^ 
Within  it ;  thy  thin  robe  too  111  tiro^eeti 
Thy  dalntv  limbs  against  tte  lMiirlli<^^dliB 

small  '^'  ' 

Acorn  may  do.    fiere%Hon04  "Jk^Mtkk 

day 
T^fost  me;  1^  then  let  me  alt  iipms^tikL 
Hamad.    I  seat  me ;  be  thOtt  isatsd, 

•  and  content.      "   "       :.5--j>-^':*J'*' 
BhaicoB.    O  sight  for  gods  Ijm  bmb 

below  I  adore 
The  Aphroditd.    Js  she  ^IheirebekyWf 
Or  sits  she  here  before  me  ?  as  sliSr  sito 
Befoie  the  diepherd  on  thoae  UMi^ 

that  shade  ' 

The  Hellespont,  and  bi^cm^t  Ids  kindled 

woe. 
Hamad.       Reverence     tlie    V^gbm 

Powers  I  nor  deem  andfls  ^ 
Of  her  who  pleads  to  thee,  atti' woold 

irepay^— 
Ask  not  how  much — but  Tery  londi* 

Rise  not ; 
No,  Rhaloos,  no  I    Without  the  nmtial 

vow  .  "^ 

Love  is  unholy.  Swear  to  me  tluvl  mm 
Of  mortal  maids  riiall  ever  taste  ^IM, 
ThNL  take  thou  mine  ;  then  taki#%lisl 

before.  ;f.  - 

JB^fOOs.     Hearken,  all  gods  above! 

O  Aphrodite  I 

0  Herd !    Let  my  vow  be  ratified  t 

But  wilt  thou  come  into  my  tetlier^ 
house? 
Hamad.    Nay  :  and  of  mine  I  cannot 

^ive  thee  part. 
Bhaxcos,    Where  is  it? 
Hamad,  In  this  oeJk. 

Bhaicos,  Ay ;  now  begins 

The  tale  of  Hamadryad  ;  tell  it  through. 
Hamad,    Pray  of  thy  father  never  to 
to  cut  down 
My  tree ;  and  promise  him,  as  well  thou 

mayst. 
That  every  year  he  shall  receive  from  me 
More  honey  than  will  buy  him  nine  fat 

sheep, 
More  wax  than  he  will  burn  to  all  the 

gods. 
Why  fallest  thou  upon  thy  face  ?    Some 

thorn 
May  scratch  it,  rash  young  man  !     Rise 
up  ;  for  shame  I 
Bhaicos,    For  shame  I  can  not  rise.    O 
pity  me  I 

1  dare  not  sue  for  love . .  but  do  not  hate  I 
Let  me  once  more  behold  thee,  .not once 

more,  [loTed  I 

But  many  da3rs :  let  me  love  on. .  nn- 
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I  aimed  too  high :  on  my  head  the  bolt 
Falls  back,  and   pierces    to   the    very 

brain. 
Hamad.    Gk>. .  rather  go,  than  make 

me  say  I  love. 
Rhaicoa.    If  happiness  is  immortality, 
(And  whence  enjoy  it    ebe    the  gods 

above  ?) 
I  am  inmaortal  too  :  my  vow  is  heard  : 
Hark !  on  the  left  . .  Nay,  turn  not  from 

me  now, 
I  claim  my  kiss. 
Hamad,     Do   men   take   first,    then 

claim? 
Do  thus  the  seasons  run  their  course  with 

them? 

Her  lips  were  seal*d,  her  head  sank  on 

his  breast. 
Tis  said  that  laughs  were  heard  within 

the  wood : 
Bat  who  should  hear  them  ?. .  and  whose 

laughs  ?  and  why  ? 
Savory  was  the  smell,  and  long  past 

noon, 
Thallinos !  in  thy  liouse  :  for  marioram, 
Basil  and  mint,  and  thyme  and  rose- 
mary. 
Were  sprinkled  on  tlie  kid's  well  roasted 

length. 
Awaiting  Rhaicos.    Home  he  came  at 

last, 
Not  hungry,  but  pretending  hunger  keen, 
With  head  and  eyes  just  o'er  the  maple 

plate. 
"  Thou  seest  but  badly,  coming  from  the 

sun. 
Boy  Rhaicos ! "  said  the  father.     *'  That 

oak*8  bark 
Must  have  been  tough,  with  little  sap 

between ; 
It  ought  to  run  ;  but  it  and  I  are  old.'* 
Rhaicos,  although  each  morsel  of  the 

bread 
Increased  by  chewing,  and  the  meat  grew 

cold 
And  tasteless  to  his  palate,  took  a  draught 
Of  gold-bright  wine,  which,  thirsty  as  he 

was. 
He  thought  not  of  until  his  father  tiird 
The  cup,  averring  water  was  amiss, 
But  wine  had  been  at  all  times  pour*d  on 

kid. 
It  was  religion. 

He  thus  fortified 
Said,   not  quite  boldly,  and   not    quite 

abashed, 
'*  Fiather,  that  oak  is  Zeus*s  own ;  that 

oak 
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Year  after  year  will  bring  thee  wealth 

from  wax 
And  honey.    There  is  one  who  fears  the 

gods 
And  the  gods  love — that  one  '* 

(He  blushed,  nor  said 
What  one) 

"  Has  promised  this,  and  may  do  more. 
Thou  hast  not  many  moons  to  wait  until 
The  bees  have  done  their  best ;  if  then 

there  come 
Nor  wax  nor   honey,  let   the  tree  be 

hewn." 
'*Zeus     hath    bestow'd    on    thee    a 

prudent  mind," 
Said  the  glad  sire :  **  but  look  thou  often 

there. 
And  gather  all  the  honey  thou  canst  find 
In  every  crevice,  over  and  above 
What  has  been  promised ;  would  they 

reckon  that  ?  " 
Rhaicos  went  daily ;  but  the  nymph  as 

oft, 
Invisible.    To  play  at  love,  she  knew. 
Stopping  its  breathings  when  it  breathes 

most  soft, 
Is  sweeter  than  to  play  on  any  pipe. 
She  play'd  on  his :  she  fed  upon  his  sighs ; 
They    pleased    her   when    they    gently 

waved  her  hair. 
Cooling  the  pulses  of  her  purple  veins. 
And  wlien   her  absence   Drought  them 

out,  they  pleased. 
Even  among  the  fondest  of  tliem  all. 
What  mortal  or  immortal  maid  is  more 
Content    with    giving    happiness   than 

pain  ? 
One  day  he  was  returning  from  the  wood 
Despondently.    She  pitie<l  him,  and  said 
**  Come  back  !  "  and  twined  her  fingers  in 

the  hem 
Above  his  shoulder.    Then  she  led  his 

steps 
To  a  cool  rill  that  ran  o*er  level  sand 
Through  lentisk  and  tlirough  oleander, 

there 
Bathed  she  his  feet,  lifting  them  on  her 

lap 
When  bathed,  and  drying  them  in  both 

her  hands. 
He  dared  complain ;  for  those  who  most 

are  loved 
Most  dare  it ;    but  not  harsh  was  his 

(X)mplaint. 
**  O  thou  inconstant ! "  said  he,  **  if  stern 

law 
Bind  thee,  or  will,  stronger  than  sternest 

law  [hope 

O,  let  me  know  henceforward  when  to 


:w' 


AS^^ 
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Tlie  fruit  of  lo^a  thttt  grows  for  me  bul 

here." 
He  spake  ;  and  pluok'd  it  from  its  pliant 

stem. 
'*  Impatient  Rhaioos  I    Why  thus  interr 

■  oept  '^ 
The  answer  I  would  give  ?  Thete  is  a  bee 
Wh<Hn  I  have  fed,  a  See  who  kqo^n^  my 
:        thoughts 

And  ezecutea  mj  wishes  t    I  will  send 
That  messenger.    If  ever  thou  art  false, 
Drawn  by  another,  own  it  not,  but  driva 
My  bee  away ;  then  shall  I  know  my  fate, 
And — for  thou  must  he  wretohed-^weep 

at  thine. 
But  often  as  my  heart  persuades  to  lay 
Its  cares  on  thine  and  throb  itself  to  rest, 
Biq»ect  her  with  th^  -v^heth^r  it  be 

moni'^ 
Or  ere^  at  any  ttnM  when  woods  ar6 

safe.- 
Day  after  day  the  Houxs  beheld  them 

blessed. 
And  seas6n  after-season :  jrears  had  pasti 
JBttessed  were  they  still.    He  who  asserts 

that  Love 
fiver  is  sated  of  sweet  things,  the  same 
Sweet  things  h^  fretted  for  iki  earlier 

days, 
Never,  by  Zeus  I  loved  he  a  Hamadryad. 
The  nights  had  now  grown  longer, 

and  perhaps 
The  Hamadryads  find  them  lone  and 

dull 
Among  their  woods  ;  one  did,  alas  !  She 

called 
Her  faithful  bee :  't  was  when  all  bees 

should  sleep, 
And  all  did  sleep  but  hers.    She  was 

sent  forth 
To  bring  that  light  which  never  wintry 

blast 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor   snow  extin- 
guishes, 
The  light  that  shines  from  loving  eyes 

upon 
Eyes  that  love  back,  till  they  can  see  no 

more. 

Rhaicos  was  sitting  at  his  father^s 
hearth : 

Between  them  stood  the  table,  not  over- 
spread 

With  fruits  which  autumn  now  pro- 
fusely bore, 

Nor  anise  cakes,  nor  odorous  wine  ;  but 
there 

The  draft-board  was  expanded ;  at 
whioh  game 


Trimnphant  sat  old  ThailfnosfHiN 
Was  punled,  vexed,  dIaoomftM, -db*^^ 

traught.  .»<^ 

A^busz  was  at  his  ear:   up  VMsti  lis 

hand, 
Aiid  it  was  heard  no  longet.  ^tefstor 

bee-    ■ 
Betum'd,  (but  not  until  the  loamk^ibam 

bril^) 
And  fbund  the  Hamadtyad  «witli  .iMt 

head  rr 

Upon  her  aching  wrist,  and  ahovrad? 

wing 
Half-broken    off,   the    others 

marr'd,'  ■  ^  ^ «,  Ji    :; 

And  there  were  bruises  wMek  m»  JSfe 

could  see 
Saving  a  Hamadrjrad^  h 

At  this  aigh* 
Down  fell  the  languid  brow,  botti  liaiidi 

fell  down, 
A  shriek  was  carried  to  the  andent  lud 
Of  Thallinos :  he  heard  it  not:  hiaaoa 
Heard  it,  and  ran  forthwith  into  Hie 

wood. 
No  bark  was  on  the  tree,  noleaf  iiiaa 

green, 
The  trunk  was  riven  through.    Wrom 

that  day  forth 
Nor  word  nor  whisper  sooth*d  hi^  ear, 

nor  sound 
Even  of  insect  wing ;  but  loud  laments 
The  woodmen  and  the  shepherds  one 

long  year 
Heard  day  and  night ;  for  Rhaioos  would 

not  quit 
The  solitary  place,  but  moan*d  and  died. 

Hence  milk  and  honey  wonder  not,  O 


^est, 

id  S4 


To  find  set  duly  on  the  hollow  stone. 

1846. 

ACON  AND  RHODOPfe  ;  OR,  INCON- 
STANCY 

(A  Sequel) 

The  Year's  twelve  daughters   had    in 

turn  gone  by, 
Of  measured  pace  though  varying  mien 

all  twelve. 
Some    froward,     some    sedater,     some 

adorn*d 
For  festival,  some  reckless  of  attire. 
The  snow  had  left  the  mountain-top; 

fresh  flowers 
Had  witiiered  in  the  meadow  ;  fig  and 

prune 
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Hang  wrinkling ;  the  last  apple  glow'd 

amid 
Its  freckled    leaves ;   and  weary  oxen 

blinked 
Between  the  trodden  oorn  and  twisted 

vine, 
Under  whose  bunches  stood  the  empty 

crate, 
To  creak  ere  long  beneath  them  carried 

home. 
This  was  the  season  when  twelve  months 

before, 
O  gentle  Hamadryad,  true  to  love  I 
Thy  mansion,  thy  dim  mansion  in  the 

wood 
Was  blasted  and  laid  desolate ;  but  none 
Dared  violate  its  precincts,  none  dared 

pluck 
The  moss  beneath  it,  which  alone  re- 
mained 
Of  what  was  thine. 

Old  Thallinos  sat  mute 
In  solitary  sadness.    The  strange  tale 
( Not  until  Rhaicos  died,  but  then  the 

whole) 
Echelon  had  related,  whom  no  force 
Could  ever  make  look  back  upon  the 

oaks. 
The  father  said,  '*  E^heion  !  thou  must 

weigh. 
Carefully,  and  with  steady  hand,  enough 
(  Although  no  longer  comes  the  store  as 

once  !^ 
Of  wax  to  burn  all  day  and  night  upon 
That  hollow  stone  where  milk  and  honey 

lie  : 
So  may  the  gods,  so  may  the  dead,  be 

pleas'd  I " 
Thallinos  bore  it  thither  in  tlie  morn. 
And  lighted  it  and  left  it. 

First  of  those 
Who  visited  upon  this  solemn  day 
The  Hamadryad*s  oak,  were  Rliodop6 
And  Aeon  ;  of  one  age,  one  hope,  one 

trust. 
Graceful    was  she  as  was  the  nymph 

whose  fate 
She  sorrowed  for :  he  slender,  pale,  and 

first 
Lapp*d  by  the  flame  of  love  :  his  father^s 

lands  [afar. 

Were  fertile,  herds  lowed  over  them 
Now  stood  the  two  aside  tlie  hollow  stone 
And  Iook*d  with  steadfast  eyes  toward 

the  oak 
Shivered  and  black  and  bare. 

*•  May  never  we 
Love  as  they  loved  I  **  said  Aeon.    She 

at  this 


Smiled,  for  he  said  not  what  he  meant  to 

say. 
And  thought  not  of  its  bliss,  but  of  its 

end. 
He  caught  the  flying  smile,  and  blutAi'd, 

and  vow'd 
Nor  time  nor  other  jx)wer,  whereto  the 

might 
Of  love  hath  yielded  and    may  yield 

again. 
Should  alter  his. 

The  father  of  the  youth 
Wanted  not  beauty  for  him.  wanted  not 
Song,    that  could    lift  earth's    weight 

from  oflf  his  heai*t. 
Discretion,  that  could  guide  him  thro' 

the  world. 
Innocence,  that  could  clear  his  way  to 

heaven  ; 
Silver  and  gold  and  land,  not  green  be- 
fore 
The  ancestral  gate,  but  purple  under 

skies 
Bending  far  off,  he  wanted  for  his  heir. 
Fathers  have  given  life,  but  virgin 

heart 
They  never  gave ;  and  dare  they  then 

control 
Or  check  it  harshly  ?  dare  they  break  a 

bond 
Girt  round  it  by  the  holiest  Power  on 

high  ? 
Aeon  was  grieved,  he  said,  grieved 

bitterly, 
But  Aeon  had  complied  .  .  'twas  duti- 
ful: 
Crush  thy  own  heart,  Man  I    Man  !    but 

fear  to  wound 
The  gentler,  that  relies  on  thee  alone. 
By  thee  created,  weak  or  strong  by  thee; 
Touch  it  not  but  for  worship  ;  watch  be- 
fore 
Its  sanctuary  ;  nor  leave  it  till  are  closed 
The  temple-doors  and  the  last  lamp  is 

spent. 
Rhodope,  in  her  souFs  waste  solitude. 
Sate  mournful  by  the  dull-resounding 

sea. 
Often  not  hearing  it,  and  many  tears 
Had  the  cold  breezes  hardened  on  her 

cheek. 
Meanwhile  he  sauntered  in  the  wood  of 

oaks. 
Nor   shiinM  to  look  upon  the  hollow 

stone 
That  held  the  milk  and  honey,  nor  to 

lay 
His  plighted  hand  where  recently  'twas 

laid 
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Advanced  and  pushed  back  hnger,  on 

each  side. 
He  did  not  tliink  cf  tliia,  aa  she  would 

do 
If  she  were  there  alone. 

Tlie  day  was  hot ; 
The    moss   invited  hiiii ;    it    cool'd   hia 

It  cool'd  tiie  hands ;  he  thrust  them  into 

it 
And  sank  to  slumber.     Never  wa8  there 

dream 
Divine  at  his.    He  snw  the  Hamadryad. 
She  took  him  by  thearm  and   led  him  on 
Along  a  valley,  where  prorusely  grew 
The   smaller    lilies   with  their   pendent 

belU. 
And,  hilling  under  mint,  chili  drosera> 
The  violet  sby  of  butting  cyclamen. 
The  feathery  fern.  and.  browser  of  moist 

Her  offspring  round  her.  the  soft  scraw- 

The  quivering'  spray  of  ruddy  tamarisk. 
The  oleander's  light-haired  progeny 
Breathing    bright    fresluiess    in    each 

other's  face, 
And  graceful  roae,  bending  her  brow, 

Of  fragrance  and  of  beauty,  boon  for 

Gods. 
The  fragrance  iill'd  his  breaat  with  such 

delight 
His    senses    were    bewildered,   and    he 

thought 
He   saw   agitin   the   lace   he    most   liad 

loved. 
He  stopped :  the  Hamadryad  at  his  side 
Now  st<K>d  between  :  then  drew  him  fur- 
ther off : 
He  went,  compliant  as  before  ;  but  soon 
Verdure  had  ceased :    altho'  the  ground 

was  smooth. 
Nothing  was  there  delightful.     At  this 

change 
He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  guide 


All  questioning,  and  said, 

"  Weak  youth  !  wliat  brought 
Tliy  footstep  to  this  wood,  uiy  native 

My    lifelong    residence  ?     this    bank, 

where  first 
I  sate  with  hiiu  .  .  .  the  faithful  (now  I 

Too  late  I)  the  faithful  RImicos.    Haate 

thee  home  :  [more 

Be  happy,  if  thou  canst ;  but  coiue  no 


Where  those  whom   deiatb  al<>n«  oould 

He  started  up :  the  moss  wherecMi  be 

Was  dried  and  withered  :  deadlier  [wle- 

ness  spread 
Over  his  cheek ;  he  sickened  :  )uid  the 

Hiul  land  enough  ;   it  held  his  only  Km. 


MENELAUS  AND  HELEN  AT  TROY 


After  the  faU  of  Troy,  Helm  i_  .. 

by  Meiielu  ii»  up  the  tlfpa  of  the  pal- 
uee. :  an  old  alteiidanl  depreoalet 
and  inlercepU  his  vengeamre. 

Mmelaiia.     Out  of  my  way !     Off !  or 
my  sword  may  smite  thee 
Heeiiless  of  venenible  age.     And  tliuu 
Fugitive  1  sU>p.   Htund.  traitress,  on  that 

Thou    niountest     not    another,   by   the 

go-bl 
Now  take  the  death  thou  nieritest.  tlie 

Zeus  who  presides  o'er  hi>spilulity. 
And   every  other  god  ivhom  tliou  but 

left. 
And  every  other  who  abandons  tiiee 
In  this  accursed  city,  sends  tit  IhaI. 
Turn,  vilest  of  vile   slaveek  torn,  para- 


Of  w 


lest  this  hand  wrench  bai-k   th; 

head,  and  toss 

It  and  its  odors  to  the  dust  untl  fliuiies. 

Helen.     Welcome,     the     ileuth     thou 

promiseet !    Not  fear 

But  shame,  obedience,  duty,  make  me 

Mettelaiis.    Duty  1  false  liarlot  1 
Heleti.  Name  too  true !  severe 

Precursor  to  the  blow  that  is  to  fall. 
It  should  alone suflice  for  killing  me. 
Meneltius.    Ay,  weep :  be  not  tbe  onlj 
one  in  Troy 
Who  wails  not  ou   tliis  day — ita  last — 

the  day 
Tliou  and  thy  crimes  darken  with  dead 

Helen.     Snare !  spare  t    O  let  the  last 
that  falls  be  me, 
There  are  but  youn^;  and  old. 

Heitdaut.  There  are  but  guilty 

Where  thou  art,  and  the  sword  strikes 
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Hearest    thou  not  the  creeping  blood 

buzz  near 
Like  flies  ?  or  wouldst  thou  rather  hear 

it  hiss 
Louder,  against  the  flaming  roofs  thrown 

down 
Wherewith  the  streets  are  pathless  ?  Ay. 

but  vengeance 
Springs  over  all ;  and  Nemesis  and  At^ 
Drove  back  the  flying  ashes  with  both 

hands. 
I  never  saw  thee  weep  till  now :  and 

now 
There  is  no  pity  in  thy  tears.    The  tiger 
Leaves  not  her  young  athirst  for  the 

first  milk, 
As  thou  didst.    Tliine  could  scarce  have 

clasped  thy  knee 
If  she  had  felt  thee  leave  her. 

Helen,  O  my  child  I 

My  only  one !  thou  livest :  'tis  enough  ; 
Hate  me,  abhor  me,  curse  me — these  are 

duties — 
Call  me  but  Mother  in  the  shades  of 

death  I 
She  now  is  twelve  years  old,  when  the 

bud  swells 
And  the  first  colors  of  uncertain  life 
Begin  to  tins^  it. 
Menelaus  (jMide.)  Can  she  think 

of  home  ? 
Hers  once,  mine  yet«  and  sweet  Her- 

mion^'s ! 
Is  there  one  spark  that  cheerM  my  liearth, 

one  left. 
For  thee,  my  last  of  love  1 

Scorn,  righteous  scorn 
Blows  it  from  me — but  thou  mayst— 

never,  never — 
Thou  shalt  not  see  her  even  there.     The 

slave 
On  earth  shall  scorn  thee,  and  the  damtiM 

below. 
Helen.   Delay  not  either  fate.    If  death 

is  mercy. 
Send   me  among  the  captives  ;  so  that 

Zeus 
May  see  his  offspring  led  in  chains  away, 
And  thy  hard  brother,  pointing  with  his 

sword  [shore, 

At  the  last  wretch  that  crouches  on  the 
Cry,   *'  She  alone  shall  never  sail    for 

Greece ! " 
MenelatiB,  Hast  thou  more  words  ? 

Her  voice  is  musical 
As  the  young  maids  who  sing  to  Artemis : 
How  glossy  is  that  yellow  braid  my  grasp 
Seiz'd  and  let  loose !    Ah  I  can  then  years 

have  past 


Since — but  the  children  of  the  gods,  like 

them. 
Suffer  not  age. 

Helen !  speak  honestlj^, 
And  thus  escape  my  vengeance — was  it 

force 
That  bore  thee  off? 
Helen,  It  was  some  evil  god. 

MeiielauB,    Helping  that  hated  man  ? 
Helen.  How  justly  hated  ! 

Menelaus.    By  thee  too? 
Helen.    Hath  he  not  made  tliee  un- 
happy ? 

0  do  not  strike. 
Menelaus,    Wretch  I 

Helen.  Strike,  but  do  not  speak. 

Menelaus.    Lest   thou   remember   me 

against  thy  will. 
Helen.  Lest  I   look  up   and  see  you 

wroth  and  sad. 
Against  my  will ;  O !  how  against  my  will 
They    know  above,  they  who  perhaps 

can  pity. 
Menelaus.  They  shall  not  save  thee. 
Helen.  Then  indeed  they  pity. 

Menelaus.  Prepare  for  death. 
Helen.  Not  from  that  hand :  *  t would 

pain  you. 
Menelaus,  Touch  not  my  hand. — Easily 

dost  thou  drop  it ! 
Helen.  Easy  are  all  things,  do  but  thou 

command. 
Menelaus,  Look  up  then. 
Helen,  To  tlie  hardest  proof  of  all 

1  am  now  bidden  ;  bid  me  not  look  up. 
Menelaus.  She  looks  as  when  I  led  her 

on  behind 

The  torch  and  fife,  and  when  the  blush 
o'erspread 

Her  girlish  face  at  tripping  in  the  myrtle 

On  the  first  step  before  the  wreathed 
gate. 

Approach  me.    Fall  not  on  thy  knees. 
Helen,  The  hand 

That  is  to  slay  me,  best  may  slay  me  thus. 

I  dare  no  longer  see  the  light  of  heaven. 

Not  thine — alas  I  the  light  of  heaven  to 
me. 
Menelaus,  Follow  me. 

She  holds  out  both  arms — and  now 

Drops  them   again. — She  conies. — Why 
8to|)pe8t  thou  ? 
Helen.  O  Menelaus  I  could  thy  heart 
know  mine. 

As  once  it  did — for  then  they  did  con- 
verse, 

Generous  the  one,  the  other    not    un- 
worthy— [than  guilt. 

Thou  wouldst  find  sorrow  deeper  even 


Mendaug.  And  I  must  lead  her  by  tlie 
band  agnin  ? 
Nought  shall  persuade  lue.    Never.     She 

dra«FS  back — 
The  true  atone  and  loving  sob  tike  her. 
Come  Helen  1  [He  takes  her  hand, 

Helen.  O  let  never  Oreek  see  this  ! 

Hide   me   from    Argus,    from  Aniyolal 

hid  roe. 
Hide  me  from  all. 

Meitela-ua.     Thy  anguish  is  too  strong 

For  me  to  strive  with.  ■ 

Helen.  Leave  It  all  lo  me. 

Menelaua.  Peace  I  Peace  !  The  wind,  I 

hope,  is  (air   for  Sparta.      1S4T. 

.SHCHYL08  AND  SOPHOCLES 


Worthy  to  rival  thee ! 

jEKekylot.                  Nay,  s 
virt...,.,.  ;.,  iku 


Whuae  u  the  liand  that  n 


V  i»  pressing 


A  hand  I  may  not  ever  press  again  1 
What   glorious   forms    liath  it  brought 

boldly  forth 
From    Phito's    realm  1      The   blind   old 

(Eilipos 
Was  led  on  one  side  by  Antigone, 
Sophocles  propped  the  other. 

Sopliocles.  Sophocles 

Sooth'd   not   Prometheus  chain'd  upon 

Keeping    tlie    rnltures    and     the   Gods 

Sophocles  is  not  greater  than  the  chief 
Who  conquered  liion,  nor  could  he  re- 
venge 
Hin  murder,  or  stamp  everlasting  brand 
Upon  tlie  hrotv  of  that  adulterous  wife. 
JEsckylo».     Live,  and  do  more. 

Thine  is  the  Lemnian  isle. 
And  thou  lias  placed  tlie   arrows  in  the 

Of  PhiUictetes.  hast  assuaged  his  wounds 
And  given  his  aid  without  which  Greece 

had  faii'd. 
Sophoeleg.     I  did  indeed   drive  oB  the 

pest  of  flies  ; 
We  also  have  our  pest   of   them  which 

About  our  lioney,  darken  it,  and  sting; 
We  laugh  at  them,  for  under  hands  like 

Without   the    wing    that    Philoctetes 

shook. 
One   single  feather   crushes  the   whole 

swarm. 


I  must  be  grave. 

Hath  Sicily  sach  charms 
Above  our  Athena?  Many  oharnH  hath 

But  she  bath  kings.    Accursed  be  tt* 

.^lekylog.     But  where  kinga  MMt  J 

better  men  than  they  1 

Let  binge  be  honored  too.  -  -'<  <      * 

The  laurel  orowii  -  -  ■'      \ 

Sunnounts  the  golden  ;    wear  It :  akd 

farewell.  1M7. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  HILTOS 

Tre    tongue  of    England,   that    which 

myriads 
Have  spoken  and  will  speak,  were  |»ra- 

Hereafter,  but  two  mighty  men  itttti 

forth  '  ■■    '     • 

Above  ttie  flight  of  ages,  two  aloiM|' 
One  erring  out, 

All  nationa  spoibe  thro'  me.  ' 

The  other : 

True  :  and  thro'  thin  trumpet  bm^ 
Ood'stvord;  lliefulluf  Angels,  atui  (M 

First  of  immortal,  thru  of  mortal,  Jfon. 
Olor;/  !  be  glory !  not  to  tti*.  to  CfoA. 

18S3. 
TO  YOUTH 

Where   art   thou   gone.     Ught-ankled 

Youth  ? 
With  wing  at  either  aliuulder. 
And  smile  that  never  left  thy  mouth 
Until  the  Hours  grew  colder : 

Then  somewhat  seem'd  to  whisper  neaf 

That  thou  and  I  must  part ; 
I  doubted  it :  I  felt  no  fear. 

No  weight  upon  the  heart : 

If  aught  befell  it.  Love  was  by 

And  roll'd  it  off  again  ; 
So,  if  there  ever  was  a  sigh. 

"Twas  not  a  sigh  of  pain. 

I  may  not  call  thee  back  :  but  thoa 

Return  eat  when  the  hand 
Of  gentle  Sleep  waves  o'er  my  brow 

His  poppy-crested  wand ; 

Then  smiling  eyes  l>end  over  mine. 
Then  lips  once  pressetl  invite  ; 

But  sleep  hath  given  a  silent  sign. 
And  both,  alas  1  take  flight. 
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TO  AGE 

Welcome,   old   friend!     These   many 
years 

HaTe  we  lived  door  bv  door : 
The  Fates  have  laid  aside  their  shears 

Perhaps  for  some  few  more. 

I  was  indocile  at  an  age 

When  better  boys  were  taught. 

But  thou  at  length  hast  made  me  sage, 
If  I  am  sage  in  aught. 

Liittle  I  know  from  other  men, 

Too  little  they  from  me, 
But  thou  hast  pointed  well  the  pen 

That  writes  these  lines  to  tliee. 

Thanks  for  expelling  Fear  and  Hope, 

One  vile,  the  other  vain  ; 
One's  scourge,  the  other's  telescope, 

I  shall  not  see  again  : 

Rather  what  lies  before  my  feet 

My  notice  shall  engage — 
He  who  hath  braved  Youth*s  dizzy  heat 

Dreads  not  the  frost  of  Age. 

1853. 

THE  CHRYSOLITES  AND  RUBIES 
BACCHUS  BRINGS 

The   chrysolites   and    rubies    Bacchus 
brings 
To  crown  tlie  feast  where  swells  the 
broad- vein'd  brow, 
Where  maidens  blush  at  what  the  min- 
strel sings, 
They  who   have   coveted   may  covet 
now. 

Bring  me,  in  cool  alcove,  the  grape  un- 
crushed. 
The  peach  of  pulpy  cheek  and  down 
mature. 
Where  every  voice  (but  bird's  or  child's) 
is  hushed. 
And  every  thought,  like  the  brook 
nigh,  runs  pure.  1853. 

SO  THEN,  I  FEEL  NOT  DEEPLY ! 

So  then,  I  feel  not  deeply  !  if  I  did, 

I  should  have  seized  the  pen  and  pierced 

therewith 
The  passive  world  ! 

And  thus  thou  reasonest  ? 
Well  hast  thou  known  the  lover's,  not  so 

well 


The    poet's    heart :    while   that    heart 

bleeds,  the  hand 
Presses  it  close.    Grief  must  run  on  and 

pass 
Into  near  Memory's  more  quiet  shade 
Before  it  can  compose  itself  in  song. 
He  who  is  agonized  and  turns  to  show 
His  agony  to  those  who  sit  around. 
Seizes  the  pen  in  vain  :  thought,  fancy, 

power. 
Rush    back    into    his    bosom ;    all   the 

strength 
Of  genius  can  not  draw  them  into  light 
From    under     mastering     Grief;     but 

Memory, 
The  Muse's  mother,  nurses,  rears  them 

up, 
Informs,  and  keeps  them  with  her  all  her 

days.  1853. 

YEARS,  MANY  PARTI-COLORED 

YEARS 

Years,  many  parti-colored  years, 
Some  have  crept  on,  and  some  have 
flown 
Since  first  before  me  fell  those  tears 

I  never  could  see  fall  alone. 
Years,  not  so  many,  are  to  come. 
Years  not  so  varied,  when  from  you 
One  more  will  fall :  when,  carried  home, 
I  see  it  not,  nor  hear  adieu,       1853. 

I  WONDER  NOT  THAT  YOUTH 
REMAINS 

I  wonder  not  that  Youth  remains 
With  you,  wherever  else  she  flies : 

Where  could  she  find  such  fair  domains, 
Where  bask  beneath  such  sunny  eyes  ? 

1853. 

ON  MUSIC 

Many  love  music  but  for  music's  sake. 
Many  because  her  touches  can  awake 
Thoughts  that  repose  within  the  breast 

half -dead. 
And  rise  to  follow  where  she  loves  to 

lead. 
What  various  feelings  come,  from  days 

gone  by ! 
What  tears  from  far-off  sources  dim  the 

eye! 
Few,   when    light    fingers    with    sweet 

voices  play 
And  melodies   swell,  pause,  and  melt 

away, 
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1868. 
BOSS  ATLHEB-S  HAIft,  OIVEH  BT 


.- d  death  I 

Upon  1117  heut's  high  altar  abaJS,  ye 


DEATH  STANDS  ABOVE  HE 


I  know  not  what  Into  mv  ear ; 
Of  his  stntnge  luigoafca  all  I  know 
Is,  tbem  Is  not  a  word  of  fear.  1858. 

ON  HIS  SEVENTY-FIFTH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

I STBOTK  with  nana ;  for  none  was  worth 
my  strife. 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature, 
Art; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of 
life. 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SOUTHET 

It  was  a  dream  (aht   what  is  not  a 

dream?) 
In  which  I  wander'd  tKro'  a  boundless 

PeopIedW  those  that  peopled  earth  ere- 

while. 
But   who  conducted  me?    That  gentle 

Gentle  oa  Death,  Death's  brother.     On 

his  brow 
Some   have   seen   poppies ;  and  perhaps 

among 
The  many  flotrers  about  his  wavy  curls 
Poppies  there  might  be  ;  roses  I  am  sure 
1  saw,  and  dimmer  amaranths  between. 
Lightly    I  thought    I  leaped  aoroes  a 

grave 
Smelling  of  cool  fresh  turf,  and  sweet  It 

I  would,  but  must  not  linger ;  I  must  on. 
To  tell  my  dream  before  forgetfulness 
Sweeps  it  away,  or  breaks  or  changes  it. 


I  was  among  the  riwAea  (if  shades  thay 

were) 
And  look'd  aroond  me  for  soma  f  1  hailj 

To  guide  me  on  my  way,  and  tell  HaaB 
That  compaas'd  me  armind.    I«iA*dto 

flncT 
One  no  leas  firm  or  ready  than  tlw  colda 
Of  Alighieri,  trustier  far  thas  he. 
Higher  in  Intellect,  more  oAnrannA 
With  earth  and  heaven  and  whalsp  Bss 

between. 
He  stood  before  me — Southnr. 

"Tl'iou  art  he." 
Said  I,  "whom  I  was  wishing." 

■'  That  I  know." 
Replied  the  genial  voice  and  radiant  eyr. 
"  We  nuv  be  question '<),  queetion  we 

may  not ; 
For  that  might  oaiue  to   bubble  forth 

again 
Some   bitter  spring   nliidi  crossed  the 
ileosantest 
lieot  of  OUT  patlis." 

■'  I  doaot  ask." 
Said  I,  "  about  your  hHppinc^ss  :  I  see 
The  same  serenity  as  "lion  we  wulked 
Along  the  downs  of  Clirtoii.     Fifty  yean 
Have  roll'd  behind  ns  since  that  aummer- 

tide. 
Nor  thirty  fewer  sincF  a!'mK  Ibe  lake 
Of  Lario,  to  Bella^o  vill;i-piow-trii. 
Thro' the  crisn  wavee    1   urged  itiy  side 

ling  bark. 
Amid  sn-eet  salutatioos  off  the  shore 
From  lonlly  Milan's  proudly  courtoous 

dames." 
"  E.aitdor  I  I  well  remember  it,'*  said  its, 
"  I  liad  just  lost  my  first-born  only  boy. 
And  tlieu  the  heart  is  tender ;  tightest 

Sink  into  it,  and  dwell  there  evermore." 
The  words  were  not  yet  spoken  when 


Is^ie 


the  a 


;  and  around  the  parent's 


An  J 


I  thr 


s:  it  V 


a  that 


"  Father  1  I  felt  you  wished  me,"  said 

tlie  boy, 
"  Behold  me  here  1 ' 

Qentle  the  aire's  ero brace, 
Gentle  his  tone.     "  See  hei'e  your  father's 

friend  I  " 
He  gazed  into  my  face,  then  meskly 

said  [word 

"  He  whom  my  father  lovee  hath  his  re- 
On    eai'th ;   a    richer    one    awaita    him 

here."  1868. 
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ON  SOUTHEY'S  DEATH 

Friends  !  hear  the  words  my  wander- 
ing thoughts  would  say. 

And  cast  them  into  shape  some  other 
day. 

Southey,  my  friend  of  forty  years,  is 
gone. 

And,  shattered  by  the  fall,  I  stand  alone. 

1858. 

HEART-S-EASE 

There  is  a  flower  I  wisli  to  wear, 

But  not  until  first  worn  by  you  .  . 
Heart's-ea»e  .  .   of    all  earth's    flowers 
most  rare ; 
Bring  it ;  and  bring  enough  for  two. 

1858. 

THE  THREE  ROSES  i 

When  the  buds  began  to  burst, 

Long  ago,  with  Rose  the  First, 

I  was  walking  :  joyous  then 

Far  above  all  other  men, 

Till  before  us  up  there  stood 

Britonferry's  oaken  wood, 

Whispjering,  **  Happy  as  thou  art^ 

Happiness  and  thou  must  part, ^ 

Many  summers  have  gone  by 

Since  a  Second  Rose  and  I 

(R(Me  from  that  same  stem)  have  told 

Tbis  and  other  tales  of  old. 

She  upon  her  wedding-day 

Carried  home  my  tenderest  lay : 

From  her  lap  I  now  have  heard 

Gleeful,  chirping,  Rose  the  Third, 

Not  for  her  this  hand  of  mine 

Rhyme  with  nuptial  wreath  shall  twine  ; 

Gold  and  torpid  it  must  lie. 

Mute  the  tongue  and  closed  the  eye. 

1858. 

LATELY  OUR  SONGSTERS  LOI- 
TERED IN  GREEN  LANES 

Lately  our  songsters  loitered  in  green 

lanes, 
Content    to   catch    the  ballads  of    the 

plains ; 
I    fancied  I  had    strength    enough    to 

climb 
A  loftier  station  at  no  distant  time. 
And  might  securely  from  intrusion  doze 
Upon  the  flowers  thro'    which    Ilissus 

flows. 

« See  p««efl  498  and  441.  ''  Rose  the  Third  **  was 
the  daafchter  of  "  the  Second  Rose,"  and  thus  the 
in'snd-niece  of  Rose  Aylmer. 


In  those  pale  olive  grounds  all  voices 

cease, 
And  from  afar  dust  fills  the  paths  of 

Greece. 
My  slumber   broken    and   my  doublet 

torn, 
I  find  the  laurel  also  bears  a  thorn. 

1868. 

THESEUS  AND  HIPPOLYTAi 

Hippolyta,    Eternal   hatred    I   have 
sworn  against 
The  persecutor  of  my  sisterhood  ; 
In  v^n,  proud  son  of  ^geus,  hast  thou 

snapped 
Their  arrows  and  derided  them ;  in  vain 
Leadest  thou  me  a  captive ;  I  can  die, 
And  die  I  will. 

Theseus.    Nay  ;  many  are  the  years 
Of  youth  and  beauty  for  Hippolyta. 
Hippolyta,    I  scorn  my  youth,  I  hate 
my  beautv.    Gro ! 
Monster !  of  all  the  monsters  in  these 

wilds 
Most  frightful  and  most  odious  to  my 
siglit. 
Theseus.   I  boast  not  that  I  saved  thee 
from  the  bow 
Of  Scythian. 
Hippolyta.     And  for  what?    To  die 
disgraced. 
Strong  i\»  thou  art,  yet  thou  art  not  so 

strong 
As  Death  is,  when  we  call  him  for  sup- 
j)ort. 
Tliesexis.    Him  too  will  I  ward  off ;  he 
strikes  me  first, 
Hippolyta,  long  after,  when  these  eyes 
Are  closed,  and   when  the  knee  that 

supplicates 
Can  bend  no  more. 
Hippolyta^        Is  the  man  mad  ? 
Theseus,  He  is. 

Hippolyta.    So,  thou   canst  tell  one 
truth,  however  false 
In  other  things. 
TJieseus.     What   other?     Thou    dost 
pause. 
And  thine  eyes  wander  over  the  smooth 

turf 
As  if  some  gem  (but  gem  thou  wearest 

not) 
Had  fallen   from  the  remnant  of  thy 
hair. 

*  Written  by  T^ndor  Immedtatelv  before  Its 
publication,  at  the  age  of  eifi^hty-eignt.  Perhaps 
the  only  other  example  in  literature  of  such 
rigor  and  creative  power,  at  such  an  age,  is  that 
of  SophocU 
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Hippolvta !  speak  plainly,  answer  me. 
What  nave  I  done  to  raise  thy  fear  or 
hate? 
Hippoluta.    Fear  I  despise,  perfidy  I 
abhor. 
Unworthy  man  I  did  Heracles  delude 
The  maids  who  trusted  him  ? 

Theteua.  Did  ever  I  ? 

Wlietiier  he  did  or  not,  they  never  told 

me: 
I  would  have  chided  him. 

Hippclfta.      Tliou  ohide  him  I  thou ! 
The  Spartan  mothers   well   remember 
thee. 
TVseiia.    Soom  adds  no  beauty  t6  the 
beautiful. 
Heracles  was  beloved  by  Omphale, 
He  never  parted  from  her,  but  obey'd 
Her  slightest  wish,  as  Tlieseus  will  Hip- 
polyta*^ 
Hijpfolyta.    Then  leave  me,  leave  me 
mstantly ;  I  know 
The  way  to  my  own  country. 

I%e8eu8.  This  command. 

And  only  this,  mv  heart  must  disobey. 
My  country  shaU  be  thine,  and  there 
thy  state 

^Hippoluta.    Am  I  a  child?    Oive  me 
my  own, 

And  keep  for  weaker  heads  thy  dia- 
dems. 

Thermodon  I  shall  never  see  again. 

Brightest  of  rivers,  into    whose   clear 
depth 

My    mother     plunged     me    from    her 
warmer  breast. 

And  taught  me  early  to  divide  the  waves 

Witli  arms  each  day  more  strong,  and 
soon  to  chase 

And  overtake  the  father  swan,  nor  heed 

His  hoarser  voice  or  his  uplifted  wing. 

Where  are  my  sisters  ?  are  there  any  left  ? 
TJteseus,  I  hope  it. 

Hippolyta,   And  I  fear  it :  theirs  may 
be 

A  fate  like  mine ;  which,  O  ye  Gods,  for- 
bid! 
Hieseus,    I  pity  thee,  and  would  as- 
suage thy  grief. 
Hippolyta,   *Pity  me  not :  thy  anger  I 

could  bear. 
Theseus,    There  is  no  place  for  anger 
where  thou  art. 

Commiseration  even  men  may  feel 

For  those  who  want  it :  even  the  fiercer 
beasts 

lick   tlie  sore-wounded  of   a   kindred 
race, 


Hearing  their  cry,  albeit  they  may  not 
help. 
HippalytcL   This  is  no  falsehood :  and 
can  hebefklse 
Who  speaks  it? 

I  remember  not  the  time 
When  I  have  wept,  it  was  eo  knig  aga 
Thou  forcest  tears  from  me,  beoaum  •  . 

DecauHo  .  • 
I  cannot  hate  thee  as  I  ought  to  do. 

186S. 

AN  AQED  MAN  WHO  LOVED  TO 
DOZE  AWAY 

An  aged  man  who  loved  to  dose  mway 
An  hour  by  daylight,  for  his  eyes  wen 

dim. 
And  he  had  seen  too  many  suns  go  down 
And  rise  again,  dreamed  that  he  saw  two 

forms 
Of  radiant  beauty ;  he  would  diup  tliem 

both. 
But  both  flew  stealthily  away.  Ho  oried 
In  his  wild  dream, 

*'  I  never  thought,  O  youth. 
Tliat  thou,  altho'  so  cherisbed,  wooM^te 

return. 
But  I  did  think  that  he  who  came  with 

thee. 
Love,  who  could  swear  more  sweetly 

than  birds  sing. 
Would  never  leave  me  comfortlesa  and 

lone." 
A  sigh  broke  through  his  slumber,  not 

the  last.  180. 

WELL  I  REMEMBER  HOW  YOU 
SMILED 

Well  I  remember  how  you  smiled 

To  see  nie  w  rit«  your  name  upon 
The  soft  sea-sand.     **  O.'  what  a  child! 

You  thiiik  you're  writitigupon  stone  !  " 
I  have  since  written  what  no  tide 

Sliall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
UnlK)rn  shall  read  o*er*ocean  wide 

And  find  Ianthe*s  name  again. 

1868. 

TO  MY  NINTH  DECADE 

To  my  ninth  decade  I  have  tottered  on. 
And  no  soft  arm  bends  now  my  steps 
to  steady  ; 
She,  who  once  le<l  me  where  she  would, 
is  gone, 
So  when  he  calls  me,  Death  shall  find 
me  ready.  18^. 
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CLARIBEL 

A    MRLODT 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth 
Tlie  breeases  pause  aud  die, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall ; 
But  the  sotemn  oak-tree  sigheth, 
Thiok-leaved,  ambrosial, 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agon^, 
Where  Claribel  low-Iieth. 

At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone  ; 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

About  the  nioss'd  lieadstone : 
At  midnight  the  moon  cometh. 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  song  the  lint  white  swelleth, 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth, 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth. 
The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth, 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth, 
The  hollow  grot  replieth 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth.       1830. 

THE  POET 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  alx>ve ; 
Dower*d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro*  life  and  death,  thro'  good 
and  ill. 

He  saw  thro*  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay;  with  echoing  feet  he 
threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of   his   thoughts 
were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame. 


Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver 
tongue. 

And  of  so  fierce  a  flight. 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 

Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which 
bore 
Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field 
flower 
The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving  took  root,  and  springing  forth 
anew 
Where'er  they  fell,  behold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance, 
fnrew 
A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravely  f  ui^nisli'd  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 

To    throng    with    stately    blooms   the 
breathing  spring 
Of  Hope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with 
beams, 
Tho*  one  did  fling  the  fire  ; 
Heaven  flowed  upon  the  soul  in  many 
dreams 
Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the 
world 
Like  one  g^^eat  garden  showed. 
And  thro'  the  wreatlis  of  floating  dark 
U|)currd, 
Rare  sunrise  flowed. 

And  Freedom  rearM  in  that  august  sun- 
rise 
Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  bum* 
ing  eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 
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There  was  no  blood  upon  her  niaideu 
robes 

Sunn*d  by  those  orient  skies  ; 
But  round  abiout  the  circles  of  the  globes 

Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  traced  in 
flame 
Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All   evil    dreams    of    power— a   sacred 
name. 
And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they 
ran, 
And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of 
man, 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.    No 
sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his 
word 
She  shook  the  world.  1830. 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT  » 

PART  I 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-towerM  Caiiielot ; 
And  up  and  down  tl»e  peoi)le  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  tlie  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Canielot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 
And  the  silent  isle  ini bowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd. 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trail'd 
By  slow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Canielot ; 
But  who  hatU  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 

»  See  the  Life  of  Tennyson,  bv  his  Son,  I,  116- 
IIT. 


Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  beard^  barley. 
Hear  a  son^  that  echoes  oheerly 
From  the  nver  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  towerd  Camelot ; 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weaiy, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy. 
Listening,  whispers  **  T  is  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott." 

PART  n 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Cconelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro*  a  mirror  dear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls. 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls. 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  cmrly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot ; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loval  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  : 
•'  I  am  half  sick  of  sliadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  III 

A  bow-shot  from  h**r  bower-eaves. 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves. 
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a  dazzling  thro'  the  leaves. 
iipoD  the  onLztti  greaves 
1  Sir  Lancelot. 
Enight  for  ever  kni^rd 
his  shield, 

d  OD  the  yellow  Held, 
remote  Shalott. 

bridle  Klitter'd  free. 

branch  of  atura  we  see 
KoldsD  Ualax;r- 
ills  rang  merrily 
rode  down  U>  Cauielot; 
s  bluEon'd  baldric  sluiig 
ver  bugle  hung, 
de  Ilia  armor  lung, 

remote  Slialott. 

je  unclouded  weather 

M  shone  the  saddle-leatlier, 

Lnd  the  helmet- feather 

»iit>  burning  flame  together, 

rode  down  to  Camelot ; 

a'  the  purple  ni^ht. 

arrjr  cliuters  bnght. 

d  met«or.  tmiliiig  light, 

over  still  Shalott. 

aarbrow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
leath  hifl  helmet  flow'd 
:I[  curls  as  on  he  rode, 
rode  down  to  Camelot. 
nk  and  from  the  river 
to  the  crystal  mirror, 

lir  Lancelot. 

web,  she  left  the  loom, 
ree  paces  tliro'  the  room, 

water-lily  bloom, 
helmet  and  the  plume, 
ik'd  down  to  Camelot. 

web  and  floated  wiUtt ; 
Tsok'd  from  side  to  side ; 
is  come  upon  rue,"  cried 
idf  ot  Shalott. 


y  east-wind  straiiiin^, 
■ow  wiMxlit  were  waning. 
■Bam  in  his  banks  complain- 
low  sky  raining 
Dwer'd  Camelot : 
.m«  and  found  ii  boat 
illow  left  afloat, 
.bout  th«  prow  ulie  wrote 
K^  o/  SltofoH. 


And  down  the  river's  dim  expaiuie 
Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  trance. 
Seeing  all  his  own  aiischsnce— 
With  a  Blassy  counteuantie 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  tlie  closiing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay: 
The  bniHd  stream,  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Slialott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  louHely  fiew  to  left  and  richt— 
Tim  leaves  uwjn  her  falling  light- 
Thro'  the  noises  ot  the  night 

She  Boated  down  to  Camelot ; 
And  OS  llie  boat-head  wound  itlnii^ 

The  witlowy  hills  and  fields  a ng, 

They  beard  her  singing  lier  last  soug, 

The  Lady  of  Shtilott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Cliftnted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  wan  fiijZBii  Blowly 
And  her  eyes  were  darken 'd  wfioUy 

Turn'd  to  lower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  r^achM  upon  the  tide 
The  first  houHe  by  tlie  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  .song  she  died. 

The  Ijidy  ot  Shulotl. 

Under  tower  and  balamy, 

By  gitrden-wall  and  gallery. 

A  gleaming  sha|>e  she  flouted  by. 

Dead-pale  bi^tween  the  hoiines  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name. 

Tlte  tMdg  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  thisV  and  what  is  here? 
And  ill  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  raynl  cheer. 
And  they  croas'd  themselves  for  fear. 

All  the  knighiji  at  Canielot ; 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  graue, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.^'     1B32.  IMi 

SONG:  THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter. 

And  she  is  grown  en  dear,  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
Tliat  trembles  in  Vier  ear  : 

For  hul  in  ringlets  day  and  night. 

I  'd  touch  her  neuk  do  warm  and  wliita. 
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And  I  would  be  the  ffirdle 
About  ber  dainty  oiainty  waist, 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest  ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  *d  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 
And  all  dav  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 
With  her  laughter  or  her  siglis ; 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasp'd  at  night. 

1882. 

(ENONE 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine 

to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.    On  either 

hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway 

down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below 

them  roars 
The  long  brook  f^ing  thro'  the  cloven 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning ;  but 

in  front 
Tlie  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion*s  coIumnM  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round 

her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  in 

rest. 
Sfie,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with 

vine. 
Sang  to  the  stillness  till  the  mountain- 
shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the 

upper  cliff. 

**  O  mother  Ida,  many  fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  liar  ken  ere  I  die. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the 

hill; 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass ; 
The    lizard,  with    his   shadow  on    the 

stone,  [dead. 

Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are 


The  purple  flower  droops,  the  goMoi 

bee 
Is  lily-cradled :  I  alone  awake. 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  hesit  U 

love, 
My  heart  is  breaking  and  my  eyes  are 

dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  many-foimtsin'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  Mils,  0 

caves 
That  house  the  oold-crown'd  snske  1   0 

mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  RiTer  God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up 

all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder 

walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  musio  slowly  breathed, 
A  cloud  that  gather*d    shape;    tor  it 

may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  It,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper 

woe. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills; 

Aloft  the  mountain-lawn  was  dewy- 
dark. 

And  de wv-dark  aloft  the  mountain-pine. 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris« 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horn*d, 
white-hooved, 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Far  off  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  th€ 

cleft ; 
Far  up  Dhe  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  With  down- 

dropt  eyes 
I  sat  alone ;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;  a  leopard 

skin 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny 

hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God*s: 
And  his  cheek  brighten*d  as  the  foam- 
bow  brightens 
When  tlie  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all 

my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere 

he  came. 

'*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk^ 
white  palm 
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Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  ^Id, 
That  smelt   anibrosially,  and    while  I 

look'd 
And  listened,   the  full-flowing  river  of 

speech 
Game  down  upon  my  heart : 

*  My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiful-brow*d  CEnone,  my  own  soul. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind 

ingraven 
*•  For  the  most  fair,"   would    seem    to 

award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  cliarmof  married 

brows.* 

'*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

He  pressed  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to 
mine. 

And  added,  *This  was  cast  upon  the 
board. 

When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 
Oods 

Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus ;  where- 
upon 

Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom 
'twere  due ; 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve. 

Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common 
voice 

Elected  umpire.  Herd  comes  to*day, 

Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  ea(*h 

This  meed  of  fairest.  Thou,  within  the 
oave 

Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest 
pine. 

Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  un- 
heard 

Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris,  judge  of 
Gods." 

'*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon ;  one  silvery 

cloud 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower 

they  came, 
Naked     they    came    to  that     smooth- 
swarded  bower,  [Are, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like 
Violet,  amaraous,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies ;  and  a  wind  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and 
vine,                                         [toon 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  fes- 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunoh  and  berry  and  flower  thro* 
and  thro*. 
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*'  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  O'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  clomd,  and 

lean*d 
Upon    him,  slowly    dropping  fragrant 

dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her  to 

whom 
Coming  thro*  heaven,  like  a  light  that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the 

Qods 
Rise    up  for    reverence.    She  to  Paris 

made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith    to  embellish    state,  *  from 

many  a  vale 
And  river-sun der*d  champaign  clothed 

with  corn. 
Or  Iabor*d  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,*  she  said,  '  and  homage,  tax  and 

toU, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven 

large, 
Mast-throng*d  beneath  her  shadowing 

citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.* 

**  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of 

power, 
*  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ; 
Power  fitted  to  the  season  ;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neigh- 
bor crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.    Such  boon 

from  me. 
From  me,  heaven's  queen,  Paris,  to  thee 

king-bom, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king- 

l>orn. 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men, 

in  power 
Only,  arc  likest  Gods,  who  have  attain*d 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunaer,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.* 

'*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and   Paris  held  the  costly 

fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  tlie  thought 

of  power 
Flatter'd    his  spirit ;  but  Pallas   where 

she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared 

limbs 
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0'ertliwart«d    with  tlie  brazen -liouded 

Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaaing  cold, 
Ihe  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest 

Over  her  Bnow-cold   breast  and  angry 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  re- 
ply; 

*  Seli-reverenoe,  self-knowledge,  aelt- 
control. 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 

Yet  nut  (or  power  (power  of  herself 
AVguld  come  UDcall'd  for)  but  tu  live  by 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 
And,  because  right  is  right,   to   follow 

right 
Were    wiidom  In  the  aoara  of  conae- 


gifta. 

Bequelof  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.     Judge  thou  ine  by  what  I  am, 
Bti  shalt  thou  Bnd  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed. 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail   tu  judge    ot 

UnbUw'd  by  self-profit.  O.  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shail  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to 

So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
Shall  strike  within   thy   pulses,    like   a 

God's, 
To  push   tliee   forward   tliro'  a  lif<;   of 

shocks. 
Dangers,    and    deeds,   until  endurance 

Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown 

will. 
Circled  thro'  all  experieuoes,  pure  law, 
Cktmmeasure  perfect  freeilom.' 

"  Hereelieoeas'd, 
And    Paris  ponder'd,   and   I  cried,   '  O 


lel 

"  O  mother  Ida,  man y-foun tain 'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  1  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
Fri^sh    as    the     foam,    new-bat  bed     in 

Paphian  wells. 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 


Fi-oiu  her  wui-ui  brows  and  bosom  Im 

ileeu  liair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lacid  throit 
And  shoulder  ;  from  the  violets  her  light 

Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded    I 

Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-buncha 
Floated   the  glowing  sunlights,  aa  she    ' 
moved.  ' 

■■  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  bmile  in  ber  mild  eyea. 
The  herald  of  ber  triumph.  drHwiogni^ 
Half-whisper'd   in  )iia   ear,    '  1   pror-— 

The   fairest   and    most  loving    vrife   in 

Greece.' 
She  spoke  and  laugh 'd ;  I  shut  my  sight 

for  fear ; 
But  when  I  louk'd,  Paris  liad  raised  bit 

And  I  l)eheld  great  Herd's  angry  eye.. 
Aa  she  withdrew  into  the  ^Iden  oloud. 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die, 

"  Yet,  mother  Ida.  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest— why   fairest    wife?    am   I  not 

fait? 
My  love  bath   told  me  so  a    tbousand 

Hethinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yeeterday. 

When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard. 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  plavful 

tail 
Crouch'd  fawning  in   the   weed.     Most 

loving  is  she  ? 

'in  shepherd,  that  mj 


Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lip* 

pressed 
Gloee,  close  to  thine  in  that  quiok-falling 


Hy   tall   dark   pines,   that   plumed   U» 

craggy  ledge 
High  over  the  blue   gorge,  and   all  br- 

The  snowy  jieak  and  snow-white  cstanet 

Foster'd  tjie  callow  eaglet — from  benestb 

Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  tbs 

dark  mora 


Tile  pnnthpT's  roar  cnme  muffled,  while 

1  sat 
Loiw  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 
BhaJI  lone  C£iiune  see  the  moiniiij;  mist 
S^«ep  thro'  them ;  never  see  them  over- 
laid 
W^ith   narrow    moonlit    slips   wt   silver 

Between  the  loud  ntream  Hnd  the  trem- 
bling stars. 


Aixxoiig  the  fragmeota  turn  bled  Trom  the 

glens, 
•Jr  thi-  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with 

Th^  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came 
liito  the  (air  PelPlan  banquet-hall, 
AticJ  i^ast  thejE^Iden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
■*nci   bred   this  change ;   that   I   mijjht 

speak  my  mind, 
**»cite'l  her  to  her  face  bow  much  I 

bate 
"^tr-  presence,  haled  both  o(  Gods  and 


this 


^een  valley,  under  this  green 


,_         liilf. 
^^^n  on  tbia  hand,  and  sitting  on  this 

^'^^.rd  it  with  kisses?  watar'd  it  wilh 

„  tears? 

'    ''kappy  tears,  and  how  unliketo  these  ! 

taappy  heaven,  how  oanst  thou  see  my 
„  face? 

v^appy  earth,  how  oanst  thou  bear  my 
~  weight  ?  [cloud, 

J  'loath,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 
i'^^re  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 
^*-)aa  by  the  happy  souls,   that   love   to 

'   {=>rBy  thee,  pass  before  ray  liKht  of  life. 

.jL***!  shailDw  at!  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 

•*«5u  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  with- 

^'^^sigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids ;  let  me  die. 

.     ■  *  O  niother.  hear  nie  yet  before  I  die. 
j^**-!!!  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
***    shape  themselves  within  me,  more 

J^Vereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  bear 
^'^M'l  Hounds  at  night  oome  from  the 
inmost  hills. 


Like  footsteps  upon  wool.  I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  iiiotlier 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born,     Her  child  I — a  shudder 


L.est  their  shrill  liappy  laughter  i 


eto 


Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road   of 

Uncomforted,  leaving  my  anuient  love 
With  the  Qreek  woman.    I  will  rise  and 

Dijwn  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stare  come 

forth 
Talk  with  the   wild   Cassandra,    for  she 

says 
A  Are  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rings  ever  in  her  earn  of  armed  men. 
What   this   may   be  I   know  not,  but   I 

That  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day. 

Ail  earth  and  airsoemonly  burning  fire." 
18.12,  \B4± 
THE  SISTEKS 

Wb  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  j 
Slie  was  the  fairest  in  the  face. 

The   wind  is   blowing  in   turret  and 

They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  uell. 
O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

She  died  ;  slie  went  to  burning  Flame : 
She  mix'd  her  ancient  blood  with  sliame. 
The  windisliowjingin  turret  and  trpe. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  anil  early  and 


I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  oonie : 
I  won  bis  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  abed. 
Upon  my  lap  be  laid  his  head. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  kiss'd  his  eyelids  into  rest. 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

Tlie  wind  is  raging  in  turret  aiid  tree. 
I  liHted  liim  with  the  hate  of  bell, 
But  I  loved  his  l>eauty  passing  well. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1 
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I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night ; 

I  made  my  dagger  aharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  torret  and  tree. 
A«  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew. 
Three  times  I  stabbed  him  thro'  and  thro'. 

O,  the  earl  was  iair  to  see ! 

I  curl'd  and  oomb'd  his  comely  head, 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  wrapped  his  bodjr  in  the  sheet, 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  f eet^ 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see !        1888. 

THE  PALACE  OF  ART  i 

I  BUILT  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 
■  Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said,  '*0  Soul,  make  merry  and  ca- 
rouse. 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well.  ** 

A  huge  onig-platform,  smooth  as  burn- 
ish'd  brass, 
I  chose.    The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
From  level  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon  I  biiilt  it  firm.  Of  ledge  or  shelf 
The  rock  rose  clear,  or  winding  stair. 
My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  "while  the  world  runs  round  and 
round,"    I  said, 
**  Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king, 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  stead- 
fast shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily: 

*'  Trust  me,  in  bliss  1  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for 
me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide." 


Four  courts  I  made,  East,West  and  South 
and  North, 
In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted 
forth 
A  flood  of  fountain -foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there 
ran  a  row 
Of    cloisters,    brancird   like    mighty 
woods, 

>  See  the  Life  of  Tennyson,  1, 118-191. 


Echoing  all  niffht  to  that  sonoroaa 
Of  spoutea  fountain-floods ; 

And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 

That  lent  broad  verge  todiBtantlaadii 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  when 
the  sky 
Dipped  down  to  sea  and  sanda. 

From  those  four  jets  four  ourranta  in  cos 
swell 
Across  the  mountain  Biieain*d  bdow 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  th^  firil. 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  aeem'd 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tosaing  up  • 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  steam'd 
From  out  a  golden  cup. 

Sothat  she  thought,**  And  who  shall  gBM 
upon 
My  palace  with  unblinded  eyes. 
While  this  great  bow  will  waTer  in  ths 
sun. 
And  that  sweet  inoenae  rise  ?  " 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  and  never 
fail'd. 
And,   while   day  sank   or   moaatsd 
higher. 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd. 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,  stainM 
and  traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arches  inter- 
laced, 
And  tipped  with  frost-like  spires. 

Full  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

Tliat  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did 
pass. 
Well-pleased,  from  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace 
stood. 
All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  sOul. 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green 
and  blue, 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn. 
Where  with    puff'd   cheek    the    belted 
hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 
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One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of 
sand, 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering 
land. 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

^    One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry 
waves. 
You  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and 
fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing 
caves. 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  U[x>n  an  endless  plain. 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding 
low. 
With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 
In  front  they  lH)und  the  sheaves.    Be- 
hind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 
And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And  one  a  foreground  black  with  stones 
and  sla^ ; 
Beyond,  a  line  of  heights ;  and  higher 
All  barred  with  long  white  cloud  the 
scornful  crags ; 
And  highest,  snow  and  Are. 

And  one.  an  English  home — gray  twi- 
light pour*d 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep— all  things  in  order 
stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape 
fair. 
As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind. 
Or  gay,  or  g^ve,  or  sweet,  or  stern,  was 
there 
Not  less  than  truth  designM. 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 
In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm. 
Beneath  branch- work  of  costly  sardonyx 
Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  clear- waird  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pi|>es,  her  hair 
Wound   with  white  roses,  slept    Saint 
Cecily ; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her. 


Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  group  of  Houris  bow'd  to  see 
The    dying   Islamite,  with    hands  and 
eyes 
That  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or  mythic  Uther's  deeply-wounded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  tne  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear, 

To  list  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw 
The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Ausonian 
king  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engraiFd, 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  saifd 
A  summer  fanned  with  spice. 

Or   sweet    Europa*s    mantle    blew   un- 
clasped. 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne; 
From  one  hand  drooped  a  crocus ;  one 
hand  grasp*d 
The  mild  buirs  golden  horn. 

Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 

Half-buried  in  the  eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Above  the  pillared  town. 

Nor  these  alone  ;  but  every  legend  fair 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself,  was  there, 
Not  less  than  life,  designed. 

Then  in  the  towers  I  placed  g^eat  bells 
that  swung. 
Moved    of    themselves,    with    silver 
sounds ; 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men 
I  hung 
The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there    was    Milton    like   a   seraph 
strong. 
Beside  hmi   Shakespeare    bland  and 
mild ; 
And  there  the  world- worn  Dante  graspV* 
his  song. 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest ; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin  ; 
A   hundred    winters  snow'd    upon   his 
breast, 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 
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Above,  the  fair  hall-cetline  stately-set 

Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift. 
And  angels  ridng  and  descending  met 
With  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd 

With  cycles  of  the  human  tafe 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  every 
land 
So  wrought  they  will  not  fail. 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow, 
Toil'd  onward,  prick'd  with  goads  and 
stings; 
Here  plav^,  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings ; 

Heie  rose,  an  athlete,  strong  to  break  or 
bind 
All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure. 
And  here  once  more  like  some  sick  man 
declined, 
And  trusted  any  cure. 

But  over  these  she  trod ;  and  those  great 
bells 
Began  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne ; 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  oriels, 
To  sing  her  songs  alone. 

And  thro*  the  topmost  oriels'  colored 
flame 
Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below  ; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Ver- 
ulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names  that  in  their  motion 
were 
Full-welling  fountain-heads  of  change. 
Betwixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blazon'd 
fair 
In  diverse  raiment  strange  ; 

Thro'  which  the  lights,  rose,  amber,  em- 
erald, blue, 
Flush'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes, 
And  from  her  lips,  as  morn  from  Mem- 
non,  drew 
Rivers  of  melodies. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More  than   my  soul  to  hear  her  echo*d 
song 
Throb  thro*  the  ribbed  stone  ; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful 
mirth, 
Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 


Lord  over  Nature,  lord  of  the  vWUi 
earth. 
Lord  of  the  senses  five ; 

Ck>mmuning  with  herself :  *'  All  thoioifi 
mine. 
And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wan, 
*Tis    one    to  me."    She — ^when  youf 
night  divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stera, 

Makinf^  sweet  close  of  his  deliokMis  toOih- 

Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  a^TimAmi^ 
And  pure  quintessences  of  preoioas  aSk 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems* 

To  mimic  heaven ;  and  dapped  her  handi 
and  cried, 
*'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich  and  wide 
Be  flatter*d  to  the  height. 

"  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  variooi 
eyesl 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  waDl 

0  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wiss, 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell  I 

"  O  Godlike  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  dioisi 

of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

**  In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient 

skin, 
They  graze  and  wallow,   breed  and 

sleep; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in. 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep.** 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct   would  she 
prate 
And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead. 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplish'd 
Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said  : 

**I  take  possession  of  man*s   mind  and 
deed. 
I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 

1  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

But  contemplating  all." 


Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone. 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn 
mirth. 
And  intellectual  throne. 
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And  808he  throve  aod  prosper'd ;  so  three 
years 
She  prosper'd  ;  on  the  fourth  she  fell. 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his 
ears, 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  hell. 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  personality^, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 

When  she  would  think,  where'  er  she 
tum'd  her  sight 
The  airv  hand  confusion  wrought, 
Wrote,  •  *  ^ene,  mene,"  and  divided  quite 
The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 
Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was 
born 
Scorn  of  herself;  again,  from  out  that 
mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 

**  What !     is  not    this    my    place    of 
strength,"  she  said, 
**  My  spacious  mansion  built  forme, 
Whereof   the  strong  foundation-stones 
were  laid 
Since  my  first  memory  ?  " 

But  in  dark  comers  of  her  palace  stood 

Uncertain  sliapes ;  and  unawares 
On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears 
of  blood. 
And  horrible  nightmares, 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of 
flame. 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she 
came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnation,  without  light 
Or  power  of  movement,  seem*d  my 
soul, 
Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal ; 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock*d  in  with  bars  of 
sand. 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from 
the  land 
Their  moon  led  waters  white  ; 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
Join'd  not,    but  stood,  and  standing 


The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
RoU'd  round  by  one  nx'd  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had 
curl'd. 
'*  No  voice,"  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone 
haU, 
'*  No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of 
this  world ; 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all ! " 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's 
mouldering  sod, 
Inwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame, 
Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal  Qod, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name  ; 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  equally. 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  despair. 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful  eternity. 
No  comfort  any  where ; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  with  fears. 

And  ever  worse  with  growing  time, 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 
And  all  alone  in  crime. 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt 
round 
With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall. 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully 
sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall ; 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walking 
slow. 
In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea ; 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a 
sound 
Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep 
cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts ;  then  thinketh,  **  I 
have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die." 

She  howl'd  aloud,  **  I  am  on  fire  within. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  awav  my  sin. 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? ' 

So   when    four    years    where    wholly 
finished. 
She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 
'*  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,"  she 
said, 
"  Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 
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*'  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers, 
that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built ; 
Perohance   I  may  return  with  others 
there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.** 

1882. 

THE  LOTOS-EATERS 

''Ck>URAOE!"  he  said,  and  pointed  to- 
ward the  land, 

"  This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shore- 
ward soon." 

In  the  afternoon  thev  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 
swoon, 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary 
dream. 

Full-faoed  above  the  Talley  stood  the 
moon ; 

And,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 
stream 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 
did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  I  some,  like  a  down- 
ward smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn, 

did  go; 
And  some  thro'  wavering   lights   and 

shadows  broke. 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward 

flow 
BVom  the  inner  land ;    far    off,    three 

mountain-tops, 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
Stood  sunset-flushM  ;    and,  de\v*d  with 

showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the 

woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 
In  the  red  West ;  thro*  mountain  clefts 

the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 

vale 
And  meadow,    set  with  slender  galin- 

gale  : 
A  land  where  all  things  always  seeni'd 

the  same ! 
And  round  al)out  the  keel  with  faces 

pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters 

came. 


Branches  they  bore  of  that  anohaated 

stem. 
Laden  with  flower  and  fnut.  whereof 

they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the 

wave 
Far  fkr  away  did  seem  to  mourn  aad 

rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  If  his  fellow  q»ke. 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  Um 

grave; 
And  deep^asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart 

did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 

sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 

shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Father* 

land, 
Of  child,  and  wife  and  slave ;  but  ever« 

more 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  'wearj  the 

oar. 
Weary  the  wandering  flelds  of  barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  **  We  will  return  do 

more ; " 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  **  Our  island 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 
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There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer 

falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the 

grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between 

walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 
Masic  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in    the    stream     the     long-leaved 

flowers  weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 

II 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heavi- 
ness. 
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A.nd  utterly  oonsained  with  sliarp  dis- 
tress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from 
weariness  ? 

All  thiags  have  rest :  why  should  we 
toil  alone, 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan. 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown; 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings, 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy 
balm ; 

Nor  barken  what  the  iimer  spirit  sings, 

**  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  I  '^ — 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things  ? 

m 

Lo  I  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the 

bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no 

care, 
8un-steep*d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lo  !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 
Tlie    full-iuiced    apple,    waxing    over- 
mellow. 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
All  Its  allotted  length  of  days 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 
Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 

toil. 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labor  be? 

Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward 
fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lipo  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.  What  is  it  that  will 
last? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  be- 
come 

PortioDS  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
past. 

Let  us  alone.  What  pleasure  can  we 
have 

To  war  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward 
the  g^ve 


In  silence — ^ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death, 
or  dreamful  ease. 


How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  down- 
ward stream. 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  1 
To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber 

light. 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on 

the  height ; 
To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech  ; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the 

beach, 
And  tender  curving  lines   of   creamy 

sj)i*ay  ; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melan- 
choly ; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in 

memorv. 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  handf uls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an 
urn  of  brass ! 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 
And  their  warm    tears;    but  all  hath 

suffered  change  ; 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths 

are  cold. 
Our    sons    inherit    us,    our   looks   are 

strange. 
And  we  should  come    like   ghosts   to 

trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel 

sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in 

Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten 

things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  ; 
T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  asain. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many 

wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  tlie 

pilot-stars. 
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But,  propped  on  beds  of  amaranth  and 

moly. 
How  sweet — while  warm  airs  lull  us, 

blowing  lowlj — 
With  half-drupped  eyelid  still, 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holj. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing 

slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill-^ 
To  hear  the  dewy  eonoes  calling 
From  caTe  to  cave  thro*  the  Uiiok-twined 

"vine— 
To  watch  the  emerald-oolor'd  water  idl- 
ing 
Thro'  many  a  woTen  acanthus-wreath 

diyine! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  f  aroff  sparkling 

brine. 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out 

beneath  the  pine. 

ym 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak. 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding 
creek; 

All  dav  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone  ; 

Thro'  everv  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Bound  ana  round  the  spicy  downs  the 
yellow  Lotos-dust  is  blown. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of 
motion  we, 

Roird  to  starboard,  roU'd  to  larboard, 
when  the  sur^e  was  seething  free, 

Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted 

his  foam-fountains  in  the  sea- 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with 
an  equal  mind, 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie 
reclined 

On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless 
of  mankind. 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 
bolts  are  hurPd 

Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
clouds  are  lightly  currd 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with 
the  gleaming  world ; 

Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over 
wasted  lands, 

Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earth- 
quake, roaring  deeps  and  fiery 
sands, 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 
sinking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 

But  they  smile,  thev  find  a  music  cen- 
tred in  a  doleful  song 


Steaming  up,  a  lamentatioii  and  an 

cient  tale  of  wrong, 
like  a  tale  of  little  mimning  the*  tks 

words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  iU-uaed  laoa  of  msi 

that  cleave  the  soil. 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harrasft  witk 

enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheats  and 

wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer    loaw, 

't  is  whisper'd— down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  ElysSiB 

▼alleys  dwell. 
Resting  weaiy  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 

asphodo. 
Surely,  sureljr,  slumber   is  more  sweet 

than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind 

and  wave  and  oar ; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not 

wander  more.  18S2,  1841 

A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

I  BRAD,  before  my  eyelids  dropped  their 
shade, 
**  The  Legend  of  Oood  Women!*  IobS 
ago 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  wiio 
made 
His  music  heard  below ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose 
sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that 
fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his 
art 
Held  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong 
gales 
Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho* 
my  heart. 
Brimful  of  those  wild  talea. 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.    In 
every  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth. 
Beauty  and  anguish   walking  hand  in 
hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient 
song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning 
stars. 
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And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame, 
and  wrong, 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars ; 

And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clang- 
ing hoofs ; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  column*d  sanctu- 
aries, 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and 
on  roofs 
Of  marble  palaces ; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold,  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall. 
Lances  in  ambush  set ; 

And  high  shrine-doors  burst  thro'  with 
heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues 
of  fire; 
White  surf  wind-scatter'd  over  sails  and 
masts. 
And  ever  climbing  higher  ; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen 
plates. 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 
woes, 
Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron 
grates, 
And  hush*d  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when 
to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self- 
same way. 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level 
sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

I  started  once,  or  seem*d  to  start  in  pain, 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove 
to  speak, 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along 
the  brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 

A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow, 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leaguer*d  town  ; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how. 

All  tiioee  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing 
thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep 
RoUM  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoothed, 
and  brouffht 
Into  the  golfs  of  sleep. 


At  last  methought  that  I  had  wander*d 
far 
In  an  old  wood ;  fresh- wash  *d  in  coolest 
dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of  the  morning 
star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and 
lean 
Upon  the  dusky   brushwood   under- 
neath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged 
with  clearest  ereen, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

The  dim  red  Morn  had  died,  her  journey 
done. 
And  with  dead    lips   smiled  at  the 
twilight  plain. 
Half-fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the 
sun. 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead 
air, 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill ; 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.    Growths  of  jas- 
mine turned 
Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to 
tree. 
And  at  the  root  thro'  lush  green  grasses 
bum*d 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I 
knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid 
dawn 
On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks 
drench'd  in  dew, 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Pour*d  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame. 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thriird  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unbliss- 
ful  clime,  [own 

Pass  freely  thro' ;  the  wood  is  all  thine 
Until  the  end  of  time." 


«4 


At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 
Stiller  than  chiseira  marble,  standing 
there ; 
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A'daughter  of  the  gods,  divinelj  tall. 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with   shame  and  with 
surprise 
Froze  mj  swift  speech ;  she  turning 
on  my  face 
Hie  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place : 

'*  I  had  great  beauty ;  ask  tliou  not  my 
name :  [tiny. 

No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  dee- 
Many  drew  swords  and  died.    Where'er 
I  came 
I  brdught  calamity." 

*'No  marvel,  sovereign  lady:   in  fair 
field 
Myself   for   such  a  face  had  boldly 
.  died," 
I  answer'd  free ;  and  turning  I  appeard 
To  one  that  stood  beside. 

But  she,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks 
averse. 
To  her  full  height  her  stately  stature 
draws: 
'*My  youth,'*  she   said,  "was   blasted 
with  a  curse : 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 

**I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  tliat  sad 
place 
Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  those  iron 
years: 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face ; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

"Still  strove  to  speak:   my  voice  was 
thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.     Dimly  I  could  descrv 
The    stern    black-bearded    kings    with 
wolfish  eyes, 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"  The  high  masts  flickered  as  they  lay 
afloat ; 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver'd,  and 
the  shore : 
The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victiin*s 
throat — 
Touch'd — ^and  I  knew  no  more." 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward 
brow: 
•*I    would    the    white    cold    heavy- 
plunging  foam. 
Whirled   by  the  wind,   had  roU'd   me 
deepoelow. 
Then  when  I  left  my  home." 


Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro*  the  il- 
lence  drear. 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  aleeping 
sea: 
Sudden  I   heard  a   Toioe   that    cried 
*'  Come  here, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.** 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  floweiy  rise, 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  un- 
roird ; 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gpold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  be- 
gan: 
"  I  govem'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I 
sway'd 
All  moods.    Tis  long  since  I  have  sesD 
a  man. 
Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

"  The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 
I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

"Nay— yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  oould 
not  bend 
One  will;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with 
mine  eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  Caesar.    Prytbee, 
friend, 
Where  is  Mark  Antony  ? 

•*  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode 
sublime 
On  Fortune's  neck ;  we  sat  as  God  br 
Gk)d: 
The  Nilus  would  have  risen  l)efore  his 
time 
And  flooiied  at  our  nod. 

**  We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and 
lit 
Lamps  which  out-burn'd  Canopus.  0. 
my  life 
In  Egypt !  O,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

**  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from 
war's  alarms, 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leaped  into  my  arms. 
Contented  there  to  die ! 

*'  And  there  he  died :  and  when  I  heard 
my  name 
Sigh'd    forth   with   life,  I  would  not 
brook  my  fear 
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Of  the  other ;  witli  a  worm  I  balk*d  his 
fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here  1  ''-^ 

With  that  she  tore  her  rohe  apart,  and 
half 
The  ]X)lish*d  argent  of  her  breast  to 
sight 
Laid  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a 
lau^h, 
Showmg  the  aspic's  bite. — 

"  I  died  a  Queen.   The  Roman  soldier 
found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my 
brows, 
A    name  for   ever  I — lying   robed   and 
crown*d 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.*' 

Uer   warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest 
range 
Struck   by  all  passion,  did  fall  down 
and  glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro*  all 
change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for 
delight ; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground 
She   raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  fiird 
with  light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his*  keenest 
darts: 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning 
rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty 
hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.  Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the 
lawn. 
And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn : 

••  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallo w'd  Israel 
From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and 
soon, 
Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro*  the 
dell, 
Far^heard  beneath  the  moon. 

**  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 
floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with 
beams  divine ; 


All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall 
the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine.*' 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sun- 
shine laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  ^e 
door 

Healing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm'd 

and  tied 
To  where  he  stands, — so  stood  I,  when 

that  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 

To  save  her  father's  vow  ; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Oileadite, 

A  maicien  pure ;  as  when  she  went  alons 
From  Mizpaii's  tower'd  gate  with  wel- 
come light. 
With  timbrel  and  with  song. 

My  words  leaped  forth  :  *'  Heaven  heads 
the  count  of  crimes 
With  that  wild  oath."    She  render'd 
answer  high : 
**  Not  so,  nor  once  alone ;  a  thousand 
times 
I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

*' Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant* 
whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  be- 
neath. 
Feeding  the  flower ;  but  ere  my  flower  to 
fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

**  My  God,  my  land,   my  father — these 
did  move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life  that  Nature 
gave, 
Lowered  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of 
love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

**  And    I    went    mourning,   *  No    fair 
Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame 
among 
The  Hebrew  mothers '—emptied   of  all 
joy, 
Leaving  the  dance  and  song. 


t< 


Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  below. 
Leaving  the  promise    of    my    bridal 
bower,  [glow 

The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vines  that 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 
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*'The  light  white  cloud  swam  over  us. 
Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his 
den; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one 
by  one, 
Or,  from  the  darkened  glen, 

*'  Saw  Ck>d  divide  the  night  with  flying 
flame. 
And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  be- 
came 
A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

*'When  the  next  moon  was  rolPd  into 
the  sky. 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equalled  my 
desire. 
How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  Ck>d  and  for  my  sire  t 

'*  It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to 
dwell, 
That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will ; 
Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell. 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

"  Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hew'd  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from 
Aroer 
On  Amon  unto  Minneth."    Here  her  face 
Glow*d,  as  I  looked  at  her. 

She  lock'd  her  lips ;  she  left  me  where 
I  stood  : 
**  Glory  to   God/'  she  sang,  and  past 
afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the 
wooti. 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively. 
As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his 
head. 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  sud- 
denly. 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

**  Alas  !  alas  !  "  a  low  voice,  full  of  care, 
MurmurM  beside  me  :  **  Turn  and  look 
on  nie : 
I  am  that   Rosamond,  whom  men  call 
fair. 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 

**  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse 
and  poor  I 
O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light  I 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger'd  Eleanor 
Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night.' 


»♦ 


She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and 
trust; 
To   whom   the   Egyptian :    **  O,  you 
tamely  died  I 
You  should  have  clung  to  FulTials  wmiat, 
and  thrust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side." 

With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawii*^ 
creeping  beams. 
Stolen  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mji- 

Of  folded  sleep,     llie  captain  of  my 
dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Mom  broaden*d  on  the  borders  of  the 
dark 
Ere  I  saw  her  who  clasped  in  her  lasl 
trance 
Her  murder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of 
Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France ; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish 
Death. 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her 
king, 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy 
breath. 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

No  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 
Gold-mines    of    thought    to    lift   the 
hidden  ore 
Tliat  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from 
sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight.     With  what 
dull  pain 
Compass VI,  how  eagerly   I   sought  to 
strike 
Into    that   wondrous    track   of   dreams 
again  ! 
But  no  two  dreams  are  like. 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  which   hath 
been  blest. 
Desiring  what  is  mingled   with  past 
vears, 
In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  expressed 
By  signs  or  groans  or  teai*s  ; 

Because    all    words,    tho'    cull'd    with 
choicest  art. 
Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet. 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat.         18S2. 
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SAINT  AQNES'  EVE 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  ; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes ; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frostv  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiPd  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  mv  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  far. 

Thro*  all  von  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

111  raiment  white  ana  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors ; 

The  flashes  oome  and  go : 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 
And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up  1  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits. 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and*  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with liis  bride  ! 

1837. 

YOU  ASK  ME,  WHY,  THO*  ILL  AT 

EASE 

You  ask  me,  why,  the'  ill  at  ease, 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist. 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

^t  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  Free<]om  chose, 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or 
foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

M  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Wh«re  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

Wrom  precedent  to  precedent ; 


Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 
But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinions,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

Tho*  power  should  make  from  land  to. 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great — 
Tho*  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand — 

Tet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth, 
Wild  wind  !  I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 

18SS.    1842. 

OF  OLD  SAT  FREEDOM  ON  THE 
HEIGHTS 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet ; 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights ; 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self -gather  d  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stepped  she  down  thro*  town  and 
field 

To  minffle  with  the  human  race. 
And  part  oy  part  to  men  revealed 

The  fulness  of  her  face — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works. 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down. 

Who,  Godlike,  grasps  the  triple  forks. 
And,  king-like,  wears  the  crown. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.    May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 

That   her   fair    form   may    stand    and 
shine. 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  oui 
dreams. 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  I 

1S3S.    1843. 
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LOVE  THOU  THY  LAND 

Love  thou  thy   land,    with   love   far- 
brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  ti-ansfused 

Thro*  future  time  by  power  of  thought ; 

True  love  turn'd  round  on  fixed  poles, 
Love,  tliat  endures  not  Kordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends. 

Thy  brothers,  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hast^  time, 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The    herd,    wild    hearts    and  feeble 
wings 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for 
day, 

Tho'  sitting  g^rt  with  doubtful  light. 

Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds  ; 

But  let  her  herald.  Reverence,  fly 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

Watch    what  main-currents  draw   the 
years  : 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain. 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain  ; 
Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neitlier  count  on  praise — 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days. 

Nor  deal  in  watch-words  overmuch  ; 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term. 
Not    swift    nor  slow  to  change,   but 
firm  ; 

And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With    Life    that,    working  strongly, 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm. 
And  moist  and  dry.  devising  long, 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong. 

Matures  the  individual  form. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  w^e  rust  in  ease. 


We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove   itself  with  that  whic^ 

flies. 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying  hard  to  shape  in  act ; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact 

Even  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop*d  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school ; 
Pliantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule, 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States — 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vague  in  vapor,  hard  to  mark; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind  ; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 
And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head  ; 
To  shame  tlie  boast  so  often  made, 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

O,  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 
To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disjistrous  feud. 

Must  ever  sliock,  like  armed  foes. 

And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close 
That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood ; 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cea«^ 
To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  guilt. 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt. 

Would    pace    the    troubled    land,    like 
Peace ; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 
Would    serve  his  kind   in    deed  and 

word. 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword. 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away— 
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Would   love   the   gleams  of  good  that 
broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes  ;  ^ 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke. 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead  ; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

18SS.    1842. 

MORTE  D' ARTHUR 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rollM 
Among  the  mountains  bv  the  winter  sea, 
Until  King  Arthur  s  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound 

was  deep. 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  kniehts, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was 

full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The    goodliest    fellowship  of     famous 

knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such 

a  sleep 
They  sleep-— the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro*  the  helm 
That  without  help  I   cannot   last   till 

mom. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excali- 

bur. 
Which  was  my  pride  ;  for  thou  remem- 

berest  how 
In  thoee  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm 
Bose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,   mystic,  won- 
derful, 
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Holding  the  sword  —  and  how  I  row'd 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a 

king; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known. 
But  now  delay  not ;  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou    seest,    and    lightly 

bring  me  word." 
To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"  It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten    thro'  the 

helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded 

man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

word." 
So  saying,  from  the  ruin*d  shrine  he 

stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

san^ 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He, 

stepping  down 
By  zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  tne  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Exca- 
libur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter 

moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud, 

ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against 

the  hilt  ; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks. 
Myriads   of   topaz-lights,    and    jacinth 

work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he 

stood, 
This  wa^  and  that  dividing  the  swift 

mind, 
In  act  to  throw ;  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  oonceard 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flaes, 
Tiiat  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  tne 

marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded 

king. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere :  [I  gave  ? 
"  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which 
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What  is  it  thou  liast  seen,  or  what  bwtt 
heard  ?  " 
And  auBwer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  iii  the  reeds. 
And    the  wild  water  lapping   oa   the 

crag." 
To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faiut 

and  pate : 
"  Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy 

Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight  -. 
For  surer  sign  liad  follow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  niftv. 
Tliia  ia  a  shameful  thiuK  for  men  to  lie- 
Yet    now.    t  cliarge  thee,  quickly    go 

As  tfaou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the 

thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  tightly  bring 

me  word." 
Then   went  Sir   Bedivere  the  second 

Across  the  ridge,  and   paoed  l>eside  the 

Counting   the   dewy    pebbles,    flx'd    in 

thought : 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  cliased,  tie 

His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud  : 

"  And  if  indeed  I  east  the  brand  anay. 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 

Should  thus   be   lost   forever   from   the 

earth. 
Which  might  hare  pleased  the  eyes  of 

What    good  should  follow  this,  if  this 

What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king   de- 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  king  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime.  but  empty  fareatlt 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt?  but   were  thia 

kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of 

SnyinK.  '  B^ng  Arthur's  sword.  Eicali- 

Dur,  [lake : 

Wniight  bf  tha,  loiwlj  mBidea,  m  Uie 


Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  tba 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  (be 


:i  honor   and   much  fanw 
were  lost," 
So  spake  he.  clouded  witli  tiis  own  eon- 

And  hid  Excaljbur  the  second  time, 
And  HO  strode  back  slow  lu  the  wounded 
king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing 

"  What  is  it'thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hut 
heard  ?  " 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  thecng. 
And  tlie  long  ripple   washing  in  the 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  mucb 

in  wrath  : 
"  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue. 
Unknighlly.  traitor-hearted!  Woe  is  me! 
Authority  forgpts  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  Ixiw'd  the  will.     1  see  thee  what 

thou  art. 
For    thou,    the    latest-left    of    all    my 

In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 
Thou  u'ouldst  betray  me  for  the  pneioua 

liiit; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  »  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasureof  the  eyes. 
Yet.    for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  tvioe. 
And   the   third  time   may  pronper,  gd 

But.  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Bxcalibnr. 
I  willariseandslay  thee  nnth  my  hands." 
Then  quickly  rose  Sir   Bedivere,  and 

And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly. 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clnlch'd 

the  sword, 


And   flashing   round    and    round,    and 

whirl'd  in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a   streamer  of  the   northern 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winlM 

Bj  night,  with  noiaea  of  the  nortlnrB  Mb 
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So  ilash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Ezoalibur  ; 
But  ere  he  dipped  the  surface,  roue  an  arm 
doth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brand- 

inhrd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king. 
Then   spoke   King   Arthur,  drawing 

thicker  breath : 
*'  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is 

done. 
Speak  out ;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard, 

or  seen  ?  " 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

▼ere: 
'*Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest 

the  f^ms 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never 

saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I 

die. 
Not  the*  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then    with  both    hands   I  flung  him, 

wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful. 
That  cauffht  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 
dished him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in 

the  mere.** 
And    answer    made     King    Arthur, 

breathing  hard : 
*'  My  end  draws  nigh  ;  *t  is  time  that  I 

were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 

weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 

die." 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue 

eyes 
As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Bemontefully  regarded  thro*  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found 

not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on 

one  knee, 
0*er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 

rising  bore  him  thro*  the  place  of 

tombs.  [hard, 

Rat,  as  he  walk*d,  King  Arthur  panted 


Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd 

the  king. 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear, 

**  Quick,  quick  I 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.** 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge 

to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as 

he  walk*d, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hiUs. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a 

cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove   him 

like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him, 

as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that 

rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed 

heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  I  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral    scarf  from  stem  to 

stern, 
Beneath  them ;    and   descending   they 

were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream 

— by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and 

from  thc^  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agonv 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes. 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur*d  Arthur,  **  Place  me 

in  the  barge,** 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There 

those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king, 

and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them 

all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter*d  casque,  and 

chafed  his  hands. 
And  caird  him  by  his  name,  complaining 

loud, 
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AttdkU  Ma  gnttves  and  ouiwes  daab'd 

with  drops 
Of  <mast;  and  Ui«  light  and  Lnatnxn 

That  made  his  f  or«head  like  a  rtolnK  aun 
Higb  (rom  the  dais-tiiTMia— were  fMCh'd 

with  dust ; 
Or,  dotted  Into  pointB  wid  buiBias  looMi 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth   tliat 

biiimd  his  Upa. 
S»like«aMtter'd'Oohimn  lay  tha  king; 
Hot  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  m 

■    ■    3««t,      ■         ■ 

From  spnr  to  plame  astOT  of  UHinuunent , 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at   C&melot,    aad 

charged 
BeCon  Ihei^yes  of  JadJeaandoC kings. 

Then  loiidly  oried  the  bold  Sir Badi  vera : 
"  Ah  t  m*  Lord  Arthur,  vbUher  shaU  J 

go!  ; 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  ttue  <dd  times  art 

dead, 
When  every  momfog  brought  a  noble 

And  eTe^  chanoe  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  beoo  not  BJnoe  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  ^ders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  round  tabe^  is  dia- 

Which   was   an   image  of   tlie    mighty 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  compaoionles^, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other 

And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  tlie 

barge: 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 

to  new. 
And  Qod  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  tlie 

Comfort  thyself ;    what  comfort  is  in 

me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done  ftliou. 

Hay  He  within  himself  make  pure  !  but 


■wUIf^Jm.' 


irtareweU.  Ian\^iagalrag,ffiv 
hese  thou  seeM — if  Indead  1 1^ 


If  ^oiuhouldst  never  Wjiaj  lapMWrth 
praj    for  my   aouL,  Moca   t' — 

wrought  by  pr 
Than  this  world  drea 

latthy  voice  ,,     (•.!-,■£ 

Rise  like  a  fotmtain  for  .noa  algM  « 

For  what  are  men  better  tbaa  ilyrrfr  v 

That  nourish  a  blind  jire:«;P4K'4« 

U,  knowing  Qod,  tiiaj  lilft  no^  hai|||iTf 

Both  for  tiieaualvea  and  ti)o"a ,  nWffl" 

them  friend? 
FoTflo the  whole  ronad  oaxtk-^lVftJ 

■way 
Bound  by  gold  ohaina  abont  tttm.feAii 

God. 
But  aow  tare 
With  these  t1 
F»v  hII   mv 

duubt— 
Tu  the  island- valley  of  AviUoii ; 
Where  falln  not  liail,  or  rain,  or  any  snoKt 
Nor  erer  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  li^ 
Dee  i>  meadow 'd,      l>appy,      fair      with 

oruliurd  lawii>i 
Ajid    bowery     Imllowa     crown'd    with 


So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  aad 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 

That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  deatii. 

RufHes  her  pure  cold  pluuie,  and  takes 
the  flood 

With  Kwarthv  webs.  Long  stood  ^r 
Bedivere 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  bull 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge 
of  dawn, 

And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  awaj. 
1SS4.     184S.     18e».> 

DORA» 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Doi-a.    William  washissoa. 
Aiitt  she  liis  niece.    He  often  look'd  at 

And  oft«n  thought.  "I'll  make  them 
man  and  wife."  i 


>  B«s  the  Llla  of  TeDnrson,  I,  lU-S.  uid  M 
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Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle*s  will  in  all, 
And  y earned  toward  William  ;  but  the 

youth,  because 
He  had  always  been  with  her  in  the 

house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  caird  his  son,  and  said : 

**My  son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die  ; 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to  ;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daugliter  ;  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  pai*ted,  and 

he  died 
In  foreign  lands ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dom.     Take  her  for  your 

wife; 
For  I  have  wished  this  marriage  night 

and  day. 
For    many    vears."    But    William    an- 
swered short : 
••  I  cannot  marry  Dora  ;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora  I  "    Then  the  old 

man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands, 

and  said  : 
*•  You  will  not,  boy  !  you  dare  to  answer 

thus  ! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law, 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.     Look  to 

it; 
Consider,  William,    take   a    month    to 

think. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall 

pack. 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  a^in.*' 
But  W^illiam  answered  madly,  bit  his  lips. 
And  broke  away.  The  more  he  look'd  at 

her 
The  less  he  liked  her ;    and  his  ways 

were  harsh ; 
But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then  be- 
fore 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's 

house. 
And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the 

fields; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd 

and  wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 
Then,   when  the  bells  were  ringing, 

Albin  caird 
His  niece  and  said :  **  My  girl,  I  love  you 

well ;  [son. 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my 


Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  hLs 

wife. 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.    My  will  is 

law." 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.    She 

thought, 
**  It  cannot  be ;   my  uncle's  mind  will 

change ! " 
And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  born 

a  boy 
To  William ;   then  distresses  came  on 

him, 
And  day  by  day  he  i)a8sed  his  father's 

gate. 
Heart-broken,  and    his    father  helped 

him  not. 
But  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could 

save, 
And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did 

they  know 
Who  sent  it ;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he 

died. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.    Mary  sat 
And  look'd  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and 

thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.    Doi-a  came  and 

said: 
"  I  have  obe^r'd  my  uncle  until  now. 
And  I  have  sinn'd,  for  it  was  all  thro' 

me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's 

gone, 
And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he 

chose. 
And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  vou. 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these 

five  years 
So  full  a  harvest.    Let  me  take  the  boy. 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Ainon^  the  wheat ;  that  when  his  heart 

is  glad 
Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy. 
And  bless    him  for  the   sake  of    him 

that's  gone." 
And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went 

her  way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound 
That  was  unsown,  wliere  many  poppies 

grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 
And  spied  her  not,  for  none  of  all  his 

men 
Dare  tell    him  Dora  waited  with  tlie 

child  ; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to 

him,  [reap'd, 

But  her  heart  fail'd  her  ;  and  the  reapers 
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An<l  the  sun  fell,  oJid  all  the  land  was 

dark. 
But  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose 

and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the 

mound  ; 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the 

flowers 
That  grow  about,  and  tied  it  round  his 

hat 
To  make  him  pleEtsiugio  heruncle'seye. 
Then   when  the  farmer  pasa'd  into  the 

field 
He  spied  her.  and   he   left   his   men  at 

And  oame  and  said :  "Where   were  you 

yesterday  ? 
Whose  child   is   tliat  ?     What  are   you 

doing  here  ?  " 
So  Dora  oast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answer'd  softly.  "This  is  William's 

child  1  •■ 
"  And  did  1  not,"  said  Allan,  "  did  I  not 
Forbid  you.  Dora  ?  "     Dora  eaid  again  : 
"  Do  with  me  sn  you  will,  bnt  take  the 

child. 
And    bless    him   for  the    sake    of  him 

that  's  ^ne  !  " 
And  Allan  said  :  "  1  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwiit  you    and  the    woman 

I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you  1 
You  knew   my  word  was  law.  and  yet 

you  dared 
To  slight  it.     Well— for  I  will  take  tile 

But  go  jou   hence,   and   never  see  me 

So  Baying,  he  took  the  boy  that  cried 

aloud 
And  struggled   hard.       Tlie  wreath   of 

flowers  fell 
At  Dora's  feet.      She  bow'd  upon    her 

And  the  boj'a  cry  came  to  her  from  the 

field 
Moreand  moredistant.    Shebow'ddowa 

her  bead. 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she 

And  all  the  thingfs  that  had  been.    She 

bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  senret :  atid  the  reapers 

And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was 

Tlien  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and 

Upon  the  threshold.    HIatt  Ww  the  boy 


Was  not  with   Dora.     She  broke  out  in 

To  God,  that  help'd  her  iti  her  widon- 

hood. 
And    Dora   said:  "  Uy   uacle  took  the 

But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with 


be. 
That  thou  ehouldst  take  my  troubla  on 

thyself ; 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  thr 

For  he  will  teach  him   hardness,  and  to 

slight 
Hia  mother.     Therefore  thou  and  I  will 

go, 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  biiug  liitn 

And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back. 
Bnt  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again. 
Then  thon  and  I  will   live   within  one 

house. 
And  work  for   William's  child,  until  lia 

grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 

So  the  women  ki»'d 
Each  other,  and  ttet  out.  and  reach'dthe 

Tlie  dour  was  off  the  latch ;  they  peep'd. 

The  boy  set  up   betwixt   his  grandsire'i 

Who  thrust   him  in   tlie   hoUowsothii 

And  clapped  him  on  the  bands  and  on  the 

Like  one   that   loved   him;  and  the  lad 

St  retch 'd  out 
And  babbled   for   the   golden  se»l,  (bat 

From  AllaTi's  watch  and  sparkled  by  tfai 

fire. 
Tlien  tliev  came  in  ;  but  when  Uie  buy 

belield 
His  motlier.  he  cried  out  to  oome  to  her ; 
And    Allan  set   him    down,   and   Mary 

'■  O   father ! — if  you  let   me  call  you 


-begging  for  myself, 
■  this  3lv"     ■     ■ 


liild  :  but  now  I 

For  Dora :  take  her  back,  she  laves  yon 

well. 
OSir.    when   William   died,  he  died  at 
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With  all  men  ;  for  I  ask*d  him,  and  he 

said, 
He  oould  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me — 
I  had  been  a  patient  wife  ;  but,  Sir,  he 

said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father 

thus. 
*  Gkxl  bless  him  I '  he  said,  *  and  may  he 

never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro' ! '    Then 

he  turn*d 
His  face  and  pass'd — unhappy   that  I 

am! 
Bat  now,  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for 

you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn 

to  slight 
His  father's  memory ;   and  take  Dora 

back, 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before." 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  lier  face 
By  Mary.    There    was   silence  in  the 

room ; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in 

sobs : 
"  I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame.    I 

have  kill'd  mv  son. 
I  have  kiird  him—but  I  loved  him — my 

dear  son. 
May  Gkxl  forgive  me  I — I  have  been  to 

blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children." 

Then  they  clung  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

times. 
And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  re- 
morse ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred- 
fold ; 
And  for  three    hours    he  sobb'd   o'er 

William's  child 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  abode 
Within  one  house  together,  and  as  years 
Went  forward  Mary  took  another  mate ; 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 

About  1836,    1842. 

ULYSSES  » 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren 

crags. 
Match 'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and 

know  not  me. 

1  See  the  Life  of  Tennyson,  1, 108. 


I  cannot  rest  from  travel ;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.    AU  times  I  have  en- 

joy'd 
Qreatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea.    I  am  become  a  name ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,— cities  of 

men 
And     manners,      climates,     councils, 

governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them 

all,— 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my 

peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose 

margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  I 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life  I    Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  ;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal    silence,  something 

more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things :  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard 

myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond    the  utmost  bound    of  human 

thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemaohus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the 

isle, — 
WelMoved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make 

mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is    he,  centred  in  the 

sphere 
Of  common  duties  decent,  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.    He  works  his  work,  I 

mine. 

There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her 
sail ; 
There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.    My 
mariners. 
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Soula  that  have  toil'd  and  wrouglit,  aad 

thoiiglit  with  me,— 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  Ux>k 
The  thiioder  and  the   sunshine,  and  op- 
Free  hearts,  free   foreheads, — you  and  I 


e  old  ; 


Borne  work  of  noble  note,  laay  yet  be 

Not   unbecoming  men  that  strove  with 

Gods. 
Tiie   lights   begin  to   twinkle   from  the 

The   long  day   wanes :   the   slow   moon 

climbs  :  the  deep 

Moans  rourid  with  many  voices.     Come. 

my  friends 

Dot  too  late  to  seek  a  new^r  world. 

I  off.  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 

sounding  furrows ;  for   my  purpose 

To  sail  beyond  the  suimeC,  and  tiie  baths 

Of  all  tlie  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be   that  the  gulfs   will   wash  us 

It  may   be  we   shall  touch  the   Happy 
letes.  [knew. 

And   see  the   great  Achilles   wtiom  we 
Tho'  muoh  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and 
tlio"  [old  days 

W«  are  not  now  that  strength  wliich  in 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  wliich  we 


[lit  from  yonder   i 


e  the 


Many  a  night   I  saw   the  Pleiads,  rising 

thro'  the  mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireHies  tangled 


LOCKSLEY  HALL i 

COHKASBs,  leave  me  herea  little,  while 

Leate  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me, 
sound  upon  the  bugle-horn. 

T  is  the  place,  and  all  aroundit,  as  of 
old,  the  curlews  call, 

Drenry  gleams  about  the  moorland  fly- 
ing over  Liocksley  Hall ; 

Locksley    Hall,  that    in    the    distance 

overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And   the   hallow    ocean- ridges    roaring 

'  Bee  the  Life  of  Tennyson,  I.  tfS  and  ItG. 


Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nour- 
ishing a  youth  sublime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  tlie 
long  result  of  time  ; 

When  the   centuries   behind   me  like  a 

fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the 

promise  that  it  closed  : 

When  I  dipped  into  the  future  faras hu- 
man eye  could  see. 

aaw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  lliB 
wonder  that  would  be. — 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  conm 
upon  the  robin's  breast ; 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gels 
himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on 
the  burnifiii'd  dove  ; 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  light- 
ly turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner 
than  should  be  for  one  so  younj;. 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  A 
mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,    "  My  cousin  Amy,   sjieak. 

and  apeak  the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me.  cousin,  all  the  current  of  ray 


On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  cames 

color  and  a  light. 
As  I  have  seen  the   rosy  red  flushing  in 

the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn'd — her  bosom  shaken  with 
a  sudden  storm  of  sighs — 

All  the  spirit  deeply  daw^ning  in  the 
dark  of  hasel  eyes — 

Saying,  "I  have  )iid  my  feelings,  fear- 
ing they  should  do  me  wrong  ; " 

Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?" 
weeping,  "  1  liave  loved  thee 
long-" 
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Love  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and 
turD*d  it  in  his  glowing  liands  ; 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself 
in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote 
on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling, 
past  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we 

hear  the  copses  ring, 
And   her  whisper  throng*d  my  pulses 

with  the  fulness  of  the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we 

watch  the  stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the 

toucning  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I    O  my 

Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary,  moorland  I    O  the 

barren,  barren  shore ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser 
than  all  songs  have  sung. 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile 
to  a  shrewish  tongue  I 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?    having 

known  me — to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine ! 

Yet  it  shall  be ;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his 

level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse 

to  sympathize  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is  ;  thou  art 

mated  with  a  clown, 
And  the    grossness  of  his  nature  will 

have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  sliall 
have  8|)ent  its  novel  force. 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy ;  think 
not  they  are  glazed  with  wine. 

Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty  ;  kiss  him, 
take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary  ,that  his  brain 

is  overwrought ; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch 

him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 


He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,   easy 

things  to  understand — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho*  I 

slew  thee  with  my  hand  ! 

Bett-er  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden 
from  the  heart's  disgrace, 

Roird  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent 
in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin 
against  the  sti*ength  of  youth ! 

Curse<l  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us 
from  the  living  truth  ! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from 

honest  Nature's  rule ! 
Cursed    be    the   gold    that    gilds    the 

straitened  forehead  of  the  fool ! 

Well— 't  is  well  that  I  should  bluster  I— 
Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved — 

Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that 
which  bears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my 
heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such 
length  of  ^ears  should  come 

As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads 
the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the 

records  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her, 

as  I  knew  her,  kind  ? 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd  ;  sweetly 
did  she  speak  and  move ; 

Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  w^hom  to  look 
at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her 

for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No^she  never  loved  me  truly ;  love  is 

love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils !  this 
is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  re- 
membering happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it.. 

lest  thy  heart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when 

the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 
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Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and 
thou  art  staring  at  the  wall. 

Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers, 
and  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee, 
pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep, 

To  thy  widowed  marriai^-pillows,  to  the 
tears  that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "Never,  never," 
whisper'd  by  the  phantom  years. 

And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the 
ringing  of  thine  ears ; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  an- 
cient kindness  on  thy  pain. 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow ;  get 
thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solaoe  ;  for 

a  tender  voice  will  cry. 
T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain 

tny  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down ;  my  latest 

rival  briugs  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me 

from  the  mother's  breast. 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with 

a  deariiess  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his ;  it  will  be 

worthy  of  tlie  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy 

petty  part, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching 

down  a  daughter's  heart. 

"They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feel- 
ings— she  herself  w«id  not  exempt — 

Truly,  she  lierself  had  suffer'd  " — Perish 
in  thy  self -con  tempt ! 

Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy!  where- 
fore sliould  I  care  ? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I 
wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to, 
lighting  u\xn\  days  like  these  ? 

Every  door  is  barr'd  witli  gold,  and  opens 
but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throngM  with  suitors,  all 

thp  markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  ;  what  is  that 

which  I  should  do  ? 


I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on 

the  foeman's  ground. 
When  the  ranks  are  roU*d  in  vapor,  and 

the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  s^ioea  helps  the 

hurt  that  Honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarl- 
ing at  each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?    I  will  turn 

that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou 

wondrous  Mother- Age  I 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I 

felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and 

the  tumult  of  my  life  ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that 
the  coming  years  would  yield. 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he 
leaves  his  father's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway 

near  and  nearer  drawn. 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring 

like  a  dreary  Sawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be 

gone  before  nim  then, 
Underneath  the  light    he   looks  at,  in 

among  the  throngs  of  men  ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever 
reaping  something  new  ; 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest 
of  the  things  that  they  shall  do. 

For  I  dipped  into  tlie  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be  ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  ar- 
gosies of  magic  sails. 

Pilot  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rain*d  a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 
in  the  central  blue  ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
south-wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plung- 
ing thro'  the  thunder-storm ; 
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Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer, 
and  the  battle-flags  were  furrd 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall 
hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber, 
lapped  in  universal  law. 

So  I  triumph*d  ere  my  passion  sweeping 

thro  me  left  me  dry. 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left 

me  with  the  jaundiced  eye  ; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things 
here  are  out  of  joint. 

Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creep- 
ing on  from  point  to  point ; 

Slowly  comes  a  hung^  people,  as  a  lion, 
creeping  nigher. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  be- 
hind a  slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro*  the  ages  one  in- 
creasing purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  har- 
vest of  his  youthful  joys. 

The*  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for 
ever  like  a  boy*s  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers, 
and  I  linger  on  the  shore. 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the 
world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers, 
and  he  bears  a  laden  breast. 

Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward 
the  stillness  of  his  rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me, 
sounding  on  the  bugle-horn, 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were 
a  target  for  their  scorn. 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on 
such  a  moulder'd  string  ? 

I  am  shamed  thro*  all  my  nature  to  have 
loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  I 
woman's  pleasure,  woman's  pain — 

Katiire  made  them  blinder  motions 
boonded  in  a  shallower  brain. 


Woman  is  the  lesser  man.  and  all  thy 
passions,  match*d  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as 
water  unto  wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens, 
nothing.    Ah,  for  some  retreat 

Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where 
my  life  began  to  beat, 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my 

father  evil-starr*d ; — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a 

selfish  uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to 
wander  far  away, 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gate- 
ways of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow 

moons  and  happy  skies. 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in 

cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an 

Euroi)ean  flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland, 

swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower, 
han^  the  heavy-fruited  tree — 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark- 
purple  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment 
more  than  in  this  inarch  of  mind. 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railwav,  in  the 
thoughts  that  sliake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  lonfper 
shall  have  scope  and  breathing 
space ; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she 
shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sine w*d,  they  ihall 
dive,  and  they  shall  run. 

Catch  the  wild  goat  bj  the  hair,  and 
hurl  their  lances  m  the  sun ; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap 
the  rainbows  of  the  brooks. 

Not  with  blinded  evesight  poring  over 
miserable  boolcs — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  I  but  I 
Jmoto  mv  words  are  wild, 

But  I  count  the  grajr  barbarian  lower 
than  the  Clmstian  child. 
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I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant 

of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a 

beast  with  lower  pains  I 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage—what  to 
me  were  sun  or  clime ! 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  fore- 
most files  of  time — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should 

perish  one  by  one, 
Tlian  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like 

Joshua's  moon  in  A  jalon  ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  For- 
ward, forward  let  us  range, 

Let  the  gnnt  world  spin  for  ever  down 
the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Thro*  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 

into  the  younger  day  ; 
Better  fifty  vears  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 

of  Cathay. 

Mother-Age, — for  mine  I  knew  not, — 
help  me  as  when  life  begun ; 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  fiash 
the  lightnings,  weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I  see  the  orescent  promise  of  my  spirit 

hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro* 

all  my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  fare- 
well to  Locksley  Hall ! 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now 
for  me  the  roof- tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  black- 
ening over  heath  and  holt. 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its 
breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or 
hail,  or  fire  or  snow  ; 

For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  sea- 
ward, and  I  go.  1842. 

GODIVA 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry  ; 

I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the 

bridge. 
To  watch  Vie  three  tall  spires ;  and  there 

I  shaped 
The  city^s  ancient  legend  into  this  : — 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 


Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  Ihit 

prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the 

people  well. 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd ;  but 

she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  ov«> 

came. 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  suvuiiBni  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who 

ruled 
In  Coventry ;  for  when  he  laid  m  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all   the  mothen 

brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  *'  If  we  pay, 

we  starve ! " 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him, 

where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  doga,  alone. 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hdr 
A  yard  behind.    She  tdid  him  of  their 

tears. 
And  pray'd  him,  **If  they  pay  this  tax 

they  starve.** 
Whereat     he     stared,   replying,    half- 

amaxed, 
"You  would  not  let  your  little  finger 

ache 
For  such  as  the9e  f  '*— "  But  I  would  die,* 

said  she. 
He  laugh*d,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by 

Paul. 
Then  flllip*d  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear : 
**0,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  I "— "  Ahis ! " 

she  said. 
**  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not 

do." 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's 

hand, 
He  answer'd,  "  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the 

town, 
And  I  repeal  it ; "  and   nodding,  as  in 

scorn, 
He  i)aite(l,  with  great  strides  among  hLs 

dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  miud, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  aud 

blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trum- 
pet, all 
The  hard  condition,  but  that  she  would 

loose 
The  people ;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her 

well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace 

tlie  street,  [all 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing,  but  that 
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Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  win- 
dow barr'd. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and 

there 
UnclaspM  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The   grim    Earl's  gift ;  but   ever   at  a 

oreath 
She   linger*d,  looking   like   a  Bummer 

moon 
Half-dipped  in  cloud.     Anon  she  shook 

her  head. 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee ; 
Unclad    herself  in    haste;    adown  the 

stair 
Stole  on ;  and  like  a  creeping  sunbeam 

slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach VI 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  pal- 
frey trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she 

rooe, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed 

for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the 

spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see;  the  barking 

cur 
3iade  her   cheek  flame  ;  her  palfrey's 

footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses  ;  the  blind 

walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  over- 
head 
Fantastic    gables,    crowding,    stared  ; 

but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she 

saw 
The  white-flower'd    elder-thicket  from 

the  field 
Gleam  thro*  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

wall. 
Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless 

earth. 


The  fatal  byword  of  all  vears  to  come. 
Bonne  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd— but  his  eyes,  before  they  had 


their  will, 

AVere  shrivel  I'd  into  darkness  in  his 
head,  [who  wait 

And  dropped  before  him.  So  the  Powers, 

On  noble  deeds,  cancell'd  a  sense  mis- 
used ;  [at  once. 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd ;  and  all 


With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the 
shameless  noon  fdred  towers, 

Was  clash'd  and  hammer'a  from  a  hun- 
One  after  one ;  but  even  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower,  whence  reissuing,  robed  and 

crown'd. 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

1842. 

SIR  GALAHAD 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

^cause  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high. 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 
The  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

The  horse  and  rider  reel ; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists. 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands. 
Perfume  and  flowere  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favors  fall  I 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall ; 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My    knees  are    bow'd  in  crypt  and 
shrine ; 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me    mightier    transports     move  and 
thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  praver 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride  ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark. 
I  leap  on  board  ;  no  helmsman  steers ; 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  au  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Qrail ; 
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With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 
On  sleeping  winss  thej  saiL 

Ah,  blessed  TisionT  blocd  of  GKkI  I 
Mr  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 

As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 
And  starlilce  mingles  with  the  stars. 


mom, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  oraokles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  q[>rings  from  brand  and 
mail; . 
But  o*er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  olimb  the  height ; 

No  branonv  thioket  shelter  yields  : 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  kniffht— to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear  ; 
I  yearn  tr^*  rneathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  oease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angers  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and 
eyes. 

Are  touoh'd,  are  tum'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro*  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  liover  clear : 
*'  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God ! 

Ride  on  I  t)ie  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange  ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
AU-arm*d  I  ride,  whatever  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Orail.     1842. 

A  FAREWELL 

Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea. 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver  ; 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river ; 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 


But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder-tiee, 
And  here  thine  a3pen  shiTsr ; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bes^ 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thaSi 
A  thousand  moons  will  quiver ; 

But  not  by  thee  my  stops  snail  be. 
For  ever  and  for  ever.  IMl 

THE  VISION  OF  SIN 


I  HAD  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late; 
A  youth  came  riding  toward  a  pakoe- 

Kate. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  woold 

have  flown. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  dowa. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  aiii. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  bim 

in. 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  efm, 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  ansa 
A  sleepy  light  upon   their  biows  and 

lips— 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse. 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  Ufli 

and  capes — 
Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying,  langoiil 

shapes. 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wun^ 

and  piles  of  grapes. 

II 

Then  methought  I  heard  a  mellow 
sound. 

Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 

Narrowing  in  to  where  they  sat  asBem- 
bled, 

Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trem- 
bled. 

Woven  in  circles.  They  that  heard  it 
sigh'd. 

Panted  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale. 

Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  re- 
plied ; 

Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering 
wide 

Sleet  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail. 

Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and 
died, 

Rose  again  from  where  it  seem*d  to  fail. 

Stormed  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale : 

Till  thronging  in  and  in,  to  where  they 
waited. 

As  *t  were  a  hundred-throatod  nightin* 
gale. 
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The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbb'd 

and  palpitated  ; 
Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound. 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles. 
Purple    gauzes,    golden    hazes,    liquid 

mazes. 
Flung  the  torrent  rainbow  round. 
Then  the^  started  from  their  places, 
Moved  with  violence,  changea  in  hue. 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces, 
Half-invisible  to  the  view, 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  flew, 
Hair  and  eyes  and  limbs  and  faces, 
Twisted  hard  in  flerce  embraces. 
Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
DashM  together  in  blinding  dew ; 
Till,  kiird  with  some  luxurious  agony. 
The  nerve-dissolving  melody 
Fluttered  headlong  from  the  sky. 

m 

And  then  I  looked  up  toward  a  mountain- 
tract. 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and 

lawn. 
I  saw   that   every  morning,   far  with- 
drawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
Qod  made  Himself  an  awful    rose  of 

dawn. 
Unheeded  ;  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold, 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly 

drawing  near, 
A  vapor  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  c<»ld, 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and 

year, 
Unheeded ;  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

spoken. 
And  wamM  tliat  madman  ere  it  grew 

too  late, 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.     Mine 

was  broken. 
When  that  cold  vapor  touched  the  palace- 

?ate. 
And   Imk'd  again.    I  saw  within    my 

head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth*d  man  as  lean  as 

death. 
Who    slowly    rode    across   a    witlier*d 

heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said  : 

IV 

*•  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  I 
Here  is  custom  come  your  way ; 

Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 


*'  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast ! 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed. 
What !  the  flower  of  life  is  past ; 

It  is  long  before  you  wed. 

**  Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour. 
At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath ! 

Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour. 
Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death. 

*'I  am  old,  but  let  me  drink  ; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine  ; 
I  remember,  when  I  think. 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

**  Wine  is  good  for  shrivell'd  lips. 
When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day. 

When  the  rotten  woodland  drips. 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp*d  in  clay. 

'*  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame.. 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee ; 
What  care  I  for  any  name  ? 

What  for  order  or  degree  ? 

**  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  pe|^ ; 

Lftt  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine ; 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  ? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?    thine  or  mine  ? 

**  Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works. 
Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  too : 

Ruin*d  trunks  on  wither'd  forks, 
Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  you  I 

**  Fill  the  cup  and  All  the  can, 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn ; 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

**  We  are  men  of  ruin*d  blood  ; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise. 
Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud. 

Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

*'  Name  and  fame  !  to  fly  sublime 
Thro*   the   courts,   the  camps,  the 
schools. 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 
Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

**  Friendship ! — to  be  two  in  one — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  ! 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

"  Virtue ! — to  be  good  and  just — 
Every  heart,  when  sifted  well. 

Is  a  clot  of  wanner  dust, 
Mix*d  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell. 
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'*  O,  we  two  M  well  oan  look 
Whitod  thought  and  cleanly  life 

Ab  the  ptieet,  above  his  book 
Leering  at  hie  neighbor's  wife. 

'*  Fill  the  cap  and  fill  the  can, 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom : 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  bom, 

"  Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave ; 

They  are  fiird  with  idle  spleen, 
Bising,  falling,  like  a  wave. 

For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

**  He  that  roars  for  liberty 
Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power, 

And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Forces  on  the  freer  hour. 

'*  Fill  the  can  and  fill  the  cup ; 

All  the  windy  wajs  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  nses  up. 

And  is  lightly  laid  again. 


<4 


Greet  her  with  applausive  bre^h, 
Freedqm,  gaily  dfoth  she  tread ; 
In  her  right  a  civic  wreath. 
In  her  left  a  human  head. 

"  No,  I  love  not  what  is  new ; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  house. 
And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Of  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

''  Let  her  go  !  Iier  thirst  she  slakes 
Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs. 

Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 
On  the  first-born  of  her  sons. 

•*  Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool, — 
Visions  of  a  perfect  State ; 

Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool, 
Frantic  love  and  frantic  hate. 

**  Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave, 
Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise. 

And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

'*  Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue. 
Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free ; 

What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 
Savors  well  to  thee  and  me. 

**  Change,  reverting  to  the  years. 
When  thy  nerves  could  understand 

What  there  is  in  loving  tears, 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 


*'  Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love- 
April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chanoe— 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move. 
And  the  dcNBui  begin  to  dance. 

*'  Fill  the  can  and  fill  the  cup; 

All  the  windy  waprs  of  men 
Are  but  dust  tliat  rises  up. 

And  is  lightly  laid  agaio. 

*'  Trooping  from  their  mouldy  deos 
The  chap-fallen  circle  spreads- 
Welcome,  fellow-citicens. 
Hollow  hearts  and  em^y  heads! 

*'  You  are  bones,  and  what  of  that? 

Every  face,  however  full. 
Padded  round  with  flioBh  and  fat. 

Is  but  modelled  on  a  skull. 

'*  Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rext 
Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones, 

Bfadam — if  I  know  your  sex 
From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

**  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye — nor  yet  your  lip ; 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

'*  Lo  !  Gk>d*s  likeness — the  grooiK 
plan — 

Neither  modelFd,  glased,  nor  frame 
Buss  me.  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 

Far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  ! 

**  Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance 
While  we  keep  a  little  breath ! 

Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance  ! 
Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death ! 

**  Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long. 
And  the  longer  night  is  near — 

What !  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 

•*  Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all. 

When  the  locks  are  crisp  and  curl*) 
Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 

And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

•*  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can  ; 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn  I 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man ; 

Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn." 


The  voice  grew  faint ;    there 
further  change  ; 
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Once  more  uprose  the  mystio  moun- 
tain range. 

(elow  were  men  and  horses  pierced 
with  worms, 

d  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms  ; 

shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of 
dross, 

I  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patched 
with  moss. 

3n  some  one  spake :  **  Behold  !  it  was 
a  crime 

sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore 
with  time." 

other  said :  *"  The  crime  of  sense  be- 
came 

i  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame." 

d  one  :  **  He  had  not  wholly  quenched 
his  power ; 

ittle  grain  of  conscience  made  him 
sour." 

last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  8loi)e 

r  to  the  summit,  **  Is  there  any  hope?" 

which  an  answer  peaPd  from  that 
high  land, 

t  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  under- 
stand ; 

d  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 

1  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of 
dawn.  1843. 

BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK 

EAK,  break,  break, 

)n  thy  cold  gray  stones.  O  Sea  I 

d  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

?hat  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bc\y  ! 

d  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill : 

t  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanislfd  hand, 

Uid  tiie  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

aak,  break,  break, 

It  the  foot  of  thy  crag^,  O  Sea  1 

t  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is 

dead 
Vill  never  come  back  to  me.        1842. 

THE  POET'S  SONG 

B  n^in  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 
le  passM  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
street; 

%2 


A    light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of 
the  sun, 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wlieat ; 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 
And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet. 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her 
cloud. 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  8topi)ed  as  he  hunted  the  fly, 

The  snake  slip|)ed  under  a  spray. 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on 
his  beak. 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey  ; 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  **  I  have 
sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay. 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  yeai*s  have  died  away."  1 842. 

LYRICS  FROM  THE  PRINCESS 

Teaks,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what 
they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  V>  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinlcing  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on 

a  sail. 
That   brings  our  friends  up  from  the 

underworld. 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the 

verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no 

more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  sum- 
mer dawns 
The  earliest  pii>e  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmer- 
ing s(|uare  ; 
So  sad,  HO  strange,  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy 

feign*d 
On  lijw  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  firut  love,  and  wild  with  all  re- 
gret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  tliat  are  no 
more  I 
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O   Swallow,   Swallow,   flying,   flying 
south, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O,  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  know- 

est  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the 

South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the 

North. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  fol- 
low, and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million 
loves. 

O,  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take 
me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died  I 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart 

with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are 

green? 

O,  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood 

is  flown  ; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is 

made. 

O,  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long, 
And   brief   the   sun   of   summer  in  the 

North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the 

South. 

O  Swallow,   flying  from  the   golden 

woods, 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and   woo  her,  and 

make  her  mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  lier,  that  I  follow  tliee. 


As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O.  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 

That  all  the  more  endears. 
When  we  fall  out  witli  those  we  love 

And  kiss  aji^ain  with  tears ! 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 


There  above  the  little  grave, 
O,  there  above  the  little  g^rave. 
We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Ck>me  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me : 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one, 
sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty 
one,  sleep. 


Tlie  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

Ana  snowy  summits  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying, 
Blow,   bugle;    answer,    echoes,    dying, 
dying,  (lying. 

O,  hark,  O,  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 

O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintl}'  blowing ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  reply- 
ing. 

Blow,    bugle ;    answer,   echoes,    dying, 

dying,  dying. 

O  love,  thoy  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,   bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 

flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dy- 
ing, dying. 


Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drums 
Tliat  l>eat  to  battle  where  he  stands ; 

Thv  face  across  his  fancv  conies. 
And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 
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A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow, 
He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee ; 

The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 
And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and 
thee. 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead ; 

She  nor  swoon'd  nor  utter*d  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"'  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  the^  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Caird  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stepped. 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — 
**  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 


Ask  me  no  more :  tlie  moon  may  draw 
the  sea; 


The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and 

take  the  shape. 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of 
cape; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered 
thee? 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I 
give? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee 
die! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee 
live; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are 
seard  ; 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in 

vain  ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the 
main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield  ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

1847-1850.1 

1  The  first  two  of  these  lyrics,  included  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  were  published  in  the  original 
edition,  1847 ;  the  others,  inserted  between  the 
sections  of  the  poem,  were  first  given  in  the 
edition  of  1850. 


IN  MEMORIAM  A.  H.  II. 

OBIIT    MDCCCXXXIII  ^ 


8TRONO  Son  of  Gkxl,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
Bte  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

Tliou  seemest  human  and  divine. 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou. 

Our  wnls  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

Ther  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 


We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know. 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear  : 
But  help  tliy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me. 
What  seein*d  my  worth  since  I  began  ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

"  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  Tennyson's  closest 
friend,  and  betrothed  to  Tennyson's  sister  Emily, 
died  at  Vienna,  Sept*^mber  15,  1838.  See  the  L4fe 
of  Tennyson,  I.,  49-55,  75-^3, 101-106 ;  and  995-3S7. 
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Forglre  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thj  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  16ved. 

Foryi^lve  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  jouth ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

J849A 

m 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 
O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath. 

What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

"  The  stars,"  she  whispers.  "  blindly  run ; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky  ; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun ; 

"  And  all  the  phantom.  Nature,  stands — 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 


n 


And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind. 
Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good  ; 
Or  crush  her.  like  a  vice  of  bloody 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measure<l  language  lies  ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I  Ul  wrap  me  o*er 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold  : 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  en- 
fold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

>K  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  this  in- 
troductory poem  was  amonfc  the  latt  written  of 
those  which  make  up  In  Memoriam.  The  early 
parts  begin  with  No.  II.  or  No.  III. 

On  the  de\'eloi)ment  of  thoutcht  and  feellnp  in 
the  poem  as  a  whole,  which  is  fully  shown  in  the 
parts  here  given,  see  Thomas  Davidson^s  Prole- 
gomena to  In  Memoriam.  Alfred  Oalty's  Key  to 
In  Memoriam,  and  »T.  F.  (^enung's  In  Memoriam. 
See  also  the  special  Bibli«>grHphy,  p.  4€0. 


VI 

One  writes,  that "  other  friends  reiiiain«" 
That  *'  loss  is  common  to  the  hum  "— 
And  common  is  the  oommon|»Uoe, 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  move. 
Too  common  t    Never  nuvning  won 

To  evening,  bat  some  heart  did  omk. 

O  father,  wheresoe'erthon  be. 
Who  pledgest  now  thy  gaUant  son* 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  dons, 

Hath  stiU'd  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 


O  mother,  praying  Qod  will 
Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow^ 
His  heav^-shotted  hammock-shroiid 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Te  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrongiit 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well ; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  teU, 

And    something    written,     something 
thought ; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home ; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  *'  here  to-day," 

Or  "  here  to-morrow  will  he  come." 

O.  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair ; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  exi>ectation  of  a  guest ; 

And  thinking  **this  will  please  him 
best," 
She  takes  a  ril)and  or  a  rose ; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night ; 

And  with  tbe  thought  her  color  bums ; 

And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right ; 

And,  even  when  she  tum'd,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drownM  in  psissing  thro'  the  ford, 

Or  kiird  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 
And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  T 
To  her  peri^etual  maidenhood. 

And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 
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VII 

house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 

e  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 

»rs,  where  my  heart  was  used  to 

beat 

ickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

id  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more — 
lold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
i  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
rliest  morning  to  the  door. 

not  here  :  but  far  away 

I  noise  of  life  begins  again, 

i  ghastly  thro*  the  drizzling  rain 

e  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

IX 

hip,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
est  the  placid  ocean-plains 
;h  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 
d  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o*er. 

iw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
'ain  ;  a  favorable  speed 
He  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 
prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

ght  no  ruder  air  perplex 
'  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
mr  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 
glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

e  all  your  lights  around,  above : 
)p,    gentle    heavens,    before    the 
prow : 

sp.  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
iend,  the  brother  of  my  love  ; 

rthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
all  my  widow'd  race  be  run  ; 
ir  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 
than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


r  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 
^r  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 
e  the  cabin- window  bright  ; 
the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

bring*st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
i  travelled  men  from  foreign  lands ; 
i  letters  unto  trembling  hands ; 
thy  dark  freight,  a  vanishM  life. 

ing  him  :  we  have  idle  drei'ims ; 
s  look  of  quiet  flatters  thu.s 
•  home-bred  fancies.     O,  to  us, 
ools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 


To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  Qod ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine, 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'ain  mine. 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

ZI 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  tpriet. 
And  only  thro*  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the 

furze. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold ; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That    sweeps    with   all   its    autumn 

bowers. 
And    crowded    farms    and   lessening 
towers. 
To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall. 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair ; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in 

rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 
Which    heaves    but  with  the    heaving 
deep. 

XIII 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,   and 
feels 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these ; 

Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new. 

A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed  : 
And.  where  warm  hands  have  prest 
and  closed. 

Silence,  till  I  lx>  silent  too ; 

Which  weep  the  comrade  of  my  choice. 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human -hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice. 
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Come,  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream  ; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things 
seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears, 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing. 
And   fiance   about  the  approaching 

sails. 
As  tho*  they  brought  but  merchants* 
bales. 
And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 

XIV 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 
That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to- 

day. 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay. 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port ; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe. 
Should  see  thy  pasusengers  in  rank 
Gome  stepping    lightly     down     the 
plank, 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know  ; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half-divine. 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine. 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home ; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
And  how  my  life  had  droop'd  of  late. 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  jwssessM  my  brain  ; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  cliange, 
No  hmt  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 

XVIII 

T  is  well  ;  't  is  something;    we    may 
stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  l>e  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

T  is  little  ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

• 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and   bear  the 
head 
That  sleeps  or  weai*s  the  mask  of  sleep, 
And  come,  wliatever  loves  to  weep, 

4nd  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 


Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart. 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me ; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain. 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind. 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find, 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 

XIX 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more ; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills  ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along. 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all. 
When   fiird   with  tears  that  cannot 
fall. 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls  ; 
My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 

And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 

XXI 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below. 
And.  since  the  grasses  round  ine  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak: 
''This  fellow   would   make   weakness 
weak, 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men." 

Another  answers :  **  Let  him  be. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain. 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy." 

A  third  is  wroth  :  **  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 

**  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 
Wlien  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
T^  fcfcoi   from    world    to  world,  and 
ns 
x>iii  the  latest  moon  ?  ** 
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Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing ; 

Ye  never  Knew  the  sacred  dust. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing  ; 

And  one  is  glad  ;  her  note  is  gay, 

For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged  ; 
And  one  is  sad  ;  her  note  is  changed, 

Because  her  brood  is  stolen  away. 

xxiu 

Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut. 
Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits, 
Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame, 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads ; 

And  crying.  How  changed  from  where 
it  ran 
Thro'   lands  where  not  a   leaf   was 

dumb. 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
Tlie  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan ; 

"When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 

And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 

And  Thought  leaped  out  to  wed  with 

Thought 

£re   Thought   could   wed    itself   with 

Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  ^ood, 
And  all  was  good  that  Time  could 

bring. 
And  all  uie  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood  ; 

And  man^  an  old  philosophy 
On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 

XXYU 

I  enTj  not  In  anjr  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage, 

Thftl  never  knew  the  summer  woods  ; 

I  anrjaol  the  beast  that  takes 
WmUkmam  In  the  field  of  time, 
TJnMUa^d  tf  the  sense  of  crime, 

Ht>  vliQift  ft  oonedenoe  jiever  wakes ; 

ooant  itself  as  blest. 
mtrmt  plighted  troth 


But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth  ; 
Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

xxvni 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound ; 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and    goodwill,    goodwill    and 
peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  Year  I  slept,  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wisird  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  mv  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again  ; 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule. 
For  thejr  control rd  me  when  a  boy  ; 
Thejr  bring  me  sorrow  touch*d  with 

joy. 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 


With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 
We  gamboird,  making  vain  pretenoe 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

We   paused :   the  winds  were  in    the 
beech ; 
We   heard    them  sweep   the   wintef 

land ; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 
Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang ; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year ;  impetuously  we  sang. 
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We  ceased ;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us :  surely  rest  is  meet. 
**  They  rest,"  we  said,  '*  their  sleep  Is 
sweet," 

And  silence  foUow'd,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range : 
Once  more  we  sang :  '*  Tbey  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  ohsAge  to  ns,  although  tliey  change ; 

*'  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gather  d  power,  yet  the  same. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil." 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom, 
Draw   forth   the  cheerful  day  from 

night : 
O  Fatner,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was 
Dorn. 


When  Lazarus  left  his  chamel-cave. 
And  home  to  Mary*s  house  retum'd. 
Was  this  demanded — ^if  he  yeam'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

"  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four 
davs?" 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets    were  tiU'd    with    joyful 

sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  I 
The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd ; 
He  told  it  not,  or  something  seaPd 

The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

XXXII 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  tliought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 

Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 


Thrice  blest  whose  livea  are  faithfsl 
pravers. 

Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endue ; 

MThat  souls  possess  thenoaelveeeo  pore, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  thehn? 

zzxnE 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 
Bfayst  seem  to  have  reaoh*d  a  purer 

air. 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywluKe, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  piays, 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow*d  hint  oonfnse 

A  life  tliat  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro'  form  Is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good. 
O,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  f 

See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within. 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  even  for  want  of  such  a  type. 

XL 

Could  we  forget  the  widowM  hour 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathcfd  away. 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-fiowerl 

When  crown*d  with  blessing  she  dotl 
rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes  ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move. 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother*s  face. 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love : 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach. 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each ; 

And,  doubtless,  imto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 

Tlie  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  I 
How  often  shkll  her  old  fireside 
I^  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride. 

How  often  she  herself  return, 
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And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her 

boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old ; 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low  ; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  tnine  in  undiscovered  lands. 

ZLvm 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom, 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  liere  pro- 
posed^ 
Then  these  were  such  as  men  might 
BOom. 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove ; 

She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  re- 
mit. 

What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit. 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love ; 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words. 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  tlie  chords ; 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

LIV 

O,  vet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  flnal  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  bUxxl ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aiml^'ss  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  d^troy*d, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  Qod  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriveird  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  hust,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  lang^uage  but  a  cry. 


The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  GK>d  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 
And  falling  with  mv  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  tnro*  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

•*So  careful  of  the  type? "  but  no. 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  '*  A  thousand  tyi)os  are  gone  ; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

''Thou  niakest  thine  ap|)eal  to  me  : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  ; 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 

I  know  no  more.**    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem*d  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roird  the  |)salm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek*d  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Wiio  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  sealM  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match*d  with  hinL 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail  I 
O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  t 
What  hoj^e  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 
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Peaoe ;  oome  away :  the  song  of  woe 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  song. 

Peaoe ;  oome  away  :  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly :  let  us  go. 

Gome ;  let  us  go :  your  cheeks  are  pale ; 

But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind. 

Methinlcs  my  friend  is  riohly  shrined ; 
But  I  shall  pass,  my  work  will  fail. 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies. 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passine  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

I  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead ; 
And  '*  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'*  said, 

**  Adieu,  adieu,"  for  evermore. 

Lvm 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell. 
Like  eohoes  in  sepulohral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell ; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day. 
Half-conscious  of  their  dying  clay. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall 
cease. 

The  high  Muse  answer'd:  *•  Wherefore 
grieve 

Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  ? 

Abide  a  little  longer  here, 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave." 

LXIV 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  h()|)e. 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire ; 


Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 
When  all  his  active  powers  are 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hiU, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream. 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  TOoal  springs 
He  play'd  at  counsellors  ana  kingi 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  nnale; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands : 

'*  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me?** 

Lzvn 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlifffat  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  awar. 
From  off  my  bed  the  moonuffht  diet ; 
And  closing  eaves  of  weariea  eyes 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  ; 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  ooast. 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  in  the  dawn. 

LXXIV 

As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face. 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before. 

Comes  out — to  some  one  of  his  race ; 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  uiisaid, 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXVIII 

A^in  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth. 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 
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The  yule-clog  simrkled  keen  with  froet, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind, 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place, 
The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace. 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Who  showed  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain — 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  clianged  to  less? 

O  last  re^et,  regret  can  die  I 

No—mixed  with  all  tliis  mystic  frame, 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXXIII 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 

0  sweet  new-year  delaying  long ; 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong ; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons. 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ; 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire. 
The  little  speedwelTs  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dash*d  with  fiery  dew, 

LAbumums,  dropping- wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

LXXXV 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 

1  felt  it,  when  I  sorrow'd  most, 
'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed, 
I>emanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  grief. 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead ; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm*d  of  sorrow,  or  sustained  ; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  drained 

My  capabilities  of  love  ; 

Your  words  have  virtue  such  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast, 


Thro*  light  reproaches,  half  expressed, 
And  loyal  unto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept. 
Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls, 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

Good's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept. 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 
Tliat  range  above  our  mortal  state, 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there ; 

And  led  him  thro*  the  blissful  climes. 
And  show*d  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Sliall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little 

worth. 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth, 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of 
him. 

O  friendsliip,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 

0  sacred  essence,  other  form, 
O  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  soul  I 

Yet  none  could  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  sense  of  human  will  demands 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

1  felt  and  feel,  tho*  left  alone. 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine  ; 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 
With  gif t^i  of  grace,  that  might  express 
All-comprehensive  tenderness. 

All-subtilizing  intellect : 

And  so  my  passion  hath  not  swerved 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind. 

And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 

Likewise  the  imaginative  woe. 
That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife, 
Diffused  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life. 

But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met ; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 
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I  woo  your  love :  I  count  it  crtme 
To  mourn  for  any  overmuch ; 
I,  the  divided  halt  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  master'd  Time ; 

Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears. 
The  all-assuming  months  and  yean 

CSan  take  no  part  away  from  this ; 

But  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods. 
And  Spring  that  swells  the  narrow 

brooks. 
And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 

That  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
Mr  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave. 

My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 
A  part  of  stiUnesB,  yearns  to  speak : 
'*  Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 


«< 


I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore'; 
Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach ; 
But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.** 

And  I,  "  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  ?    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ?  " 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall : 
"  T  is  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this  ; 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 

And  that  serene  result  of  all." 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead  ; 

Or  so  methinks  the  dead  would  say ; 

Or  so  shall  grief  with  symbols  play 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settled  end, 
That  those  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  love, 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend  ; 

If  not  so  fresli,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  (clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  I  wouhl,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  you. 

For  which  be  they  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  ? 
First    love,    first    friendship,     equal 
powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 


Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  emoraoe. 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  mor^ 

My  heart,  tho'  widow'd,  nuiy  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone. 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  anothn'  living  breaat. 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear» 
Tlie  primrose  of  the  later  year. 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 

LZZXVI 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  rolleet  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  aim  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 

The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro*  all  the  dewy  tasseli'd  wood* 
And  shadowing  down  the  honied  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and 
Death, 

III  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 


From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson 
On  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far. 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  **  Peace.** 

Lxxxvn 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
III  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  ; 
I  rove4l  at  random  thro*  the  town. 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls  ; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The    storm    their    high-buut    organs 

make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

Tho  proplict  blazon*d  on  the  panes  ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout. 
The  mojisiired  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows  :  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about. 

The  same  >:ci*Ay  fi^ts  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same  :  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 
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Another  name  was  on  the  door. 
I  linger'd  ;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and    clapping  hands,  and 
boys 

That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  Hoor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land  ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string  ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there  ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing 

ear 
We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and 
grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  Gk>d  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heaven  Iv- wise  ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo? 

LXXXVIU 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Rings  E^en  thro*  the  budded  (quicks, 
O,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

O,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 

Whence  radiate :    fierce  extremes  em- 
ploy 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy  ; 

And  I— my  harp  would  prelude  woe— 
I  cannot  all  command  the  strings  ; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

xcvi 

You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn. 
Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue 

eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 


Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true ; 

Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He    fought    his    doubts   and   gathered 
strength, 
He  would    not    make    his  judgment 

blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Whicli  makes  the  darkness  and  the 
light. 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  tlie  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinafs  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altlio*  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

XCVII 

My  love  has  talked  with  rocks  and  trees ; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain -ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory -crown'd  ; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mysterj'. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye. 
Tlieir  hearts  of  old  have  l)eat  in  tune. 
Their  meetings  made  December  June. 

Their  eveiy  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away  ; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Whatever  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart ; 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star. 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 

He  looks  so  cold  :  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 
A  withor'd  violet  is  her  bliss  ; 
Slie  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is, 

For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 
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For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows ; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house. 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixed  and  cannot  move. 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise. 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

*'  I  oannot  understand ;  I  love." 

en 

We  leave  the  well-beloved  place 
Where  first  we  gaced  upon  the  sky ; 
Tlie  roofs  that  heard  our  earliest  cry 

Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

We  go,  but  ere  we  go  from  home, 
As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move. 
Two  spirits  ofa  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

One  whispers,  '*  Here  thy  boyhood  sung 
Long  since  its  matin  sone,  and  h^uti 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 

In  native  hazels  tamel-nung." 

The  other  answers,  "  Tea,  but  here 
Thj  feet  have  8tray*d  in  after  hours 
With   thy    lost    nriend    among    the 
bowers, 

And  this  hath  made  them  trebly  dear." 

These  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim, 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game, 

That  will  not  yield  eacTi  other  way. 

I  turn  to  go  ;^  my  feet  are  set 

To    leave     the     pleasant    fields    and 
farms ; 

They  mix  in  one  anothor*s  arms 
To  one  pure  image  of  regret. 

av 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  niglit  is  still ; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 
That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast. 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers*  voices  here  they  sound. 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  Umdmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallow*d  ground. 


CVI 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  f  ros^  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Rinff  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Rmg,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  mora; 
Rin^  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor ; 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  oansev 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  Ufa, 

With  sweeter  manners,  porer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring   out,    ring   out   my    moumral 
rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  Uood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  fii  the  common  love  of  good. 

Rinf^  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousiind  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

cvm 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 
And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 
I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone. 

Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind : 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith. 
And  vacant  yearning,  tho*  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  height. 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place. 
But    mine    own    phantom    chanting 

hymns? 
And  on   the    depths  of  death    there 
swims 
The  refiex  of  a  human  face. 
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1*11  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies : 
*T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise, 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

CXI 

The  churl  In  spirit,  up  or  down 
Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro*  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball, 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown, — 

Tlie  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake. 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro*  the  gilded  pale ; 

For  who  can  always  act  ?  but  he. 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seemM  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind ; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fanoy  fleeting  by. 
Drew  in  the  exoression  of  an  eye 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light ; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  b^  every  charlatan^ 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use* 

CXIII 

7Ls  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise ; 

Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with 
thee 

Which  not  alone  had  guided  me. 
But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise ; 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  know  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  witli  force  and  skill 
To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil— 

I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have 
been: 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 
A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force. 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  anotlier  course, 


With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and 

With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  ana  with  cries. 
And  undulations  to  and  fro. 


cxiv 


Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  shall 
rail 
Af^ainst  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With   men  and  prosper  I    Who  sh 


fix 


shall 


Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire ; 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  fnith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.     Let  her  know  her  place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  liand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  guide 
Her  foot8te|)s.  moving  side  by  side 

With  Wisdom,  like  tlie  younger  child ; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  l)ehind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  jwwer 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  antl  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

cxv 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About    the    flowering    squares,    and 
thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  w(KMlland  loud  and  long. 
The  <listance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
An«l  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant 


Where  iiow  the  seamew  pi|vs,  or  dives 
In  joiider  gr>'eniiig  gleam,  and  fly 
Tlie   liuppy   birds,    tiiat   change  tlieir 
sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

Prom  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too.  and  my  regret 
Become  an  April  violet. 

And  buds  and  blosaoma  libe  tEie  rest. 


Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  hi»  youth  : 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  Kature's  earth  and  lime ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    Tliey  say, 

Tlie  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began. 
And  grew  to  seeming-ratiJom  forma, 
Tlie  seeming  prey  of  cyolie  storius. 

TilluC  the  last  arose  the  inaii ; 

Who  throve  and  brancli'd  from  clime  to 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more ; 
Or,  crown "d  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,   move    bin    course,   and 

That  life  ia  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  dipped  in  batlis  of  hissing  tears. 
And  batter'd  with  the  ahooks  of  doom 

To  sha{>e  and  use.     Ari^^e  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXXIll 

There   tolls   the   deep   where   grew  the 

O  earth,  whatchangeshast  thou.seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roarshath 

The  stillnesa  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  (hey  flow 
From     form   to    form,  and    nothing 
staads  t 


But  in  ray  spirit  will  I  dwWI, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  il  trap; 

For  tho*  Diy  lipe  may  breathe  Hdieu, 
I  cannot  tliiuk  tlie  thing  f&rewell. 

CXXIV 

Tliat  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless ; 

Our  dearest  faith  ;  our  ghastliest 
doubt ; 

He. They. One.  All  ;  within,  without: 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess,— 

I  found  Hira  not  in  world  orsun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye, 
Nor  tfiro'  the  questions  nien  may  try. 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep. 
I  heard  a  voice.  "  believe  no  more." 
Anil  heard  an  cvei^brenkin^  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Oodlees  deep, 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
Tlie  freeeing  reason's  colder  p«irt. 
And  like  a  man  In  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  auswer'd,  "  I  have  felt" 

No.  like  a  child  In  doubt  and  fear: 
But  that  blind  clamor  rnadi-  me  wise  : 
Then  was  1  sn  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  knows  bis  father  near  ; 

And  wliati  am  Iwheld  again 
What  i».  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 


What  ever  I  have  said  or  sung, 
Some  bitt«r  notes  my  hurp  would  give. 
Yea.  tho"  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  iiontradictioii  on  the  tongue. 

Yet  hope  had  never  lost  her  youth. 

She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eves; 

Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious  lies. 
Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth  ; 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  car«. 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song ; 
And  if    the    words    were    sweet   and 

He  set  hia  royal  signet  tliere ; 
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Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 

To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric;  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  fail. 

cxxvi 

Love  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king, 
And  in  liis  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend. 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  king  and  lord, 
And  will  be,  tho  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  the  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

Encorapass'd  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

cxxvn 

And  all  is  well,  tho*  faith  and  form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear  ; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  the  t  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  tlie  storm, 

Proclaiming  social  truth  sliall  spread, 
And  justice,  even  tho*  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 
And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags  I 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags  ; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down, 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood  ; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high. 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky. 

And  the  great  i£on  sinks  in  blood, 

And  compassed  by  the  flres  of  hell  ; 
While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star,- 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar, 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well. 

cxxix 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire, 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal, 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher  ; 

Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine  ; 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye  : 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not 
die. 

Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine  ; 
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Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be  ; 

Loved  deenlier,  darklier  understood  ; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

cxxx 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air  ; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run  ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

What  art  thou  then  ?    I  cannot  guess ; 
But  tho*  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before  ; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now  ; 

Tho*  niix*d  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh  ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice  ; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho*  I  die. 

cxxxi 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 
When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 

Flow  thro*  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure. 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquerM  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comw  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 

1SS5-49.     1850. 

TO  THE  QUEEN  » 

Revered,  belove<l— O  you  that  hold 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth 
Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old, 

Victoria, — since  your  Royal  grace 
To  one  of  less  aesert  allows 
This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 

Of  him  that  utter*d  nothing  base  ; 

>Preflz<Kl  to    the  flnit  edition  of  TennyiK>n*ii 
Poems  published  after  he  became  Poet  Laureate. 
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And  should  your  greatness,  and  the  care 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  time 
To  make  demand  of  modern  rliyme 

If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there ; 

Then — while  a  sweeter  music  wakes. 
And  thro*  wild  March  the  throstle  calls, 
Where  all  about  your  imlace- walls 

The  sun-lit  almond-blossom  shakes — 

Take,  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song ; 
For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 

Your  kindness.    May  you  rule  us  long, 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

As  noble  till  the  latest  day  ! 

May  children  of  our  children  say, 
**  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good  ; 

"  Her  court  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene ; 

God  gave  her  peace  ;  her  land  reposed  ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen  ; 

"And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 

The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

**  By  shaping  some  august  decree 
Wliic'h  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will. 

And  compass*d  by  the  inviolate  sea." 

1851. 

THE  EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

He  clasps  the  crap;  witli  crooked  hands, 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands. 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
lie  watclies  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

1851. 

COME   NOT  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD 

Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 
To  drop  thy   foolish   tears  upon  my 
grave. 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head, 

And    vex     the    unliappy     dust    thou 
wouldst  not  siive. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover 
cry  ; 
But  thou,  go  by. 


Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thycriuM 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest : 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of 
time, 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  when 
Hie; 
Go  by,  go  by.  1851. 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON 


Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation  ; 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  ft 
mighty  nation ; 
Moui*ning  when  their  leaders  fall. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  halL 

II 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we 

deplore  ? 
Here,   in    streaming    London's    central 

roar. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for. 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

Ill 

Lead  out  the  pageant :  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe, 

Let  tlie  long,  long  procession  go, 

And   let  the  sorrowing   crowd  al:M>ut  it 

grow, 
And   let  tlie    mournful   martial   music 

blow  : 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

IV 

Moiirn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last, 
Keniembering  all  his  greatness  in  the 

past. 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  liand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 
O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute! 
Mourn  for  the    man  of  long-enduring 

blood , 
The  state'^man warrior,  moderate,  reso- 
lute. 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influence, 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war. 
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Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  wliich  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men 

drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 
O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds 

that  blew! 
Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 
The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 
The  great  World-victor*s  victor  will  be 

seen  no  more. 


All  is  over  and  done, 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  son. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river. 

There  he  sliall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toird. 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds. 

Bright  let  it  ue  with  its  blazon *d  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toU'd, 

And   a   deei)er  knell  in    the  heart  be 

knoird  ; 
And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roird 
Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 
And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his 

loss  ; 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain*s-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom. 
When     he    with     those    deep    voices 

wrought, 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame, 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  cai>- 

tain  taught 
Tlie  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame. 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 
To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 
And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song  I 


VI 


**  Who  is  he  that  cometh,  like  an  hon- 
ored guest, 
With  banner  and  with  music,  with  sol- 
dier and  with  priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking 

on  my  rest  ?  " — 
Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
Thine    island    loves    thee    well,    thou 

famous  man, 
Tlie  gi'eatest  sailor  since  our  world  be- 
gan. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
His  foes  were  thine  ;  he  kept  us  free ; 
O,  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 
Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites, 
And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee  ; 
For  this  is  England's  greatest  son, 
He  that  gained  a  hundred  fights, 
Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun  ; 
This  is  he  that  far  away 
Against  the  mvriads  of  Assaye 
Clash'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won  ; 
And  underneath  another  sun, 
WaiTing  on  a  later  day. 
Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labored  rampart-lines. 
Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay. 
Whence  he  issued  forth  anew. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Bark  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 
Btick  to  France  with  countless  blows. 
Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines. 
Followed  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 
Roll  of  canmm  and  clash  of  arms. 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes, 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 
In  anger,  wheeled  on  Europe-shadowing 

wings. 
And  l)arking  for  the  thrones  of  kings  ; 
Till  one    that  sought  but  Duty's  iron 

crown 
On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the  spoiler 

down ; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  t 
Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square. 
Their   surging  charges    foani'd    them* 

selves  away  ; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew  ; 
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Thro'  tho  long- Cormeii ted  air 
Henveii  floati'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray, 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and 

overthrew. 
So  great  a  soldiei'  taught  us  there 
Wliut  long- en  during  hearts  could  do 
Inthat  world-eiirth quake,  Waterloo  ! 
Highly  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  |)urt>  as  he  from  taiut  of   craven 

O  saviour  of  the  Hilver-coAsted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  tlie  Baltio  and  tlie  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  Itefull 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine, 
If  loveof  country  move  thee  thereat  all. 
Be  glad.  t)ecau!ie  his  Ixtnea  are  laid  liv 

thina I 
And   thro'  Ihe  centuries   let  a  people's 

In  full  acclaim, 
A  people's  voice. 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  liumnn  Tame, 
A  people's  voicti,  when  tliey  rejoi(« 
At  civic  rovel  and  pomp  and  game. 
Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 
With  honor,  honor,  lionoi'.  honor  to  him. 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


vn 


A  people's  voicf  I  we  are  a  people  yet. 
""  -'  oU  men  else  their  nobler  dreUL 


Tho'  aU  I 


Confuaed  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawleaa 
Tliaulf   Him    who    isled    us    here,    and 

His  Briton  in  lilown  seas  and  storming 

slioweiB. 
We  have  a  voice  with  which  to  pay  the 

debt 
Of  boundless  love  aud  reverence  and 

To  those  great   men  who   fought,  and 

kept  it  ours. 
And   keep   it  ours,  O  God,   from  brute 

control  I 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye, 

the  sou) 
Of    Europe,    keep    our    noble   England 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 


Betwixt    a    people   and    thei 

throne, 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
Our  loyal    passion    for    our    teiiiperate 

kings  t  [kind 

For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  man- 


of  n 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crown* 

be  juat. 
But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  oveitnisL 
Remember  liim  who  led  your  hosts : 
He  bade  you  guard  tlie  sacred  ooaats. 
Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seamiii 


^alli 

His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council-hall 
For  ever ;  and  whatever  tempcBIs  lonr 
Foi'  ever  silent  ;  even  if  they  bruke 
In  thunder,  silent  ;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you.  and  the  " 

Wlio  never  sold  the  truth   to 


Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  inJ 

Whose  life  was  work,  whose  languid 

With  ru^eii  maxims  liewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe  ; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  on* 

rebuke 
All  great  self-seokei^  trampling  on  tlw 

right. 
Truth-teller   was  our  England's  Alfred 

named ; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke  I 
Whatever  record  [Ba[i  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


Ia>  '.  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne. 
Follow'd  by  the  brave  of  other  laiid^. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Irtvish  Honor  ahower'd  all  her  sUum, 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied   all  ber 

Tea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  carts  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saTes  or  serves  the  state. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island- 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  gloiy. 
He  tiint  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
I«ve  of  self,  before  his  journey  cJoees. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  burst- 
ing 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  out-redden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  iaUuid-GloO' 
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The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He,  that  ever  following  her  coiuniands. 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and 

hands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has 

won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevaird, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty 

scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  Ood  Himself  is  moon  and 

sun. 
Such  was  he :  his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure 
Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman 

pure ; 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro' all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 
And  let  the  land  whose  liearths  he  saved 

from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  {)omp  and  game. 
And    when    the    long-illumined    cities 

flame, 
Tlieir  ever-loyal  iron  leader*s  fame. 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 

IX 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  wliose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung. 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

bram 
Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Euroi)e 

hung. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  ! 
More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere ; 
We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 
And  brawlin^^  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane : 
We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity. 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we. 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 


And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  tho*  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will, 
Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

roll 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers. 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 

trust. 
Hush,  the   Dead  March    wails  in    the 

people's  ears ; 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are 

sobs  and  tears ; 
The  black  earth  yawns  ;  the  mortal  dis- 

apiH»ars ; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  <lust ; 
He  is  gone  who  seeiu'd  so  great. — 
Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Heing  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave 

him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
I^ay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 
And  in  the  vast  cathednil  leave  him, 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him  ! 

1852. 

HANDS  ALL  ROUND 

First  pledge   our   Queen    this  solemn 
night. 
Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest ; 
That  man's  the  best  Cosnu)]x>lite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
Mav  freedom's  oak  for  ever  live 

\Vith  stronger  life  from  day  to  day  ; 
That  man's  the  true  C'onservative 
Who  lops  the  moulder 'd  branch  away. 

Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  I 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  roimd 
and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole  ! 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole  I 
To  England  under  Indian  skies. 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  ! 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize. 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 
Hands  all  round  I 
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€k)d  the  traitor's  hope  confound ! 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  mv 
friends,  [round. 

And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round  and 

To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  be 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire  I 
To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  I 
We  sail'd  wherever  ship  oould  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state  ; 
Pray  Gk>d  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Thro*  craven  fears  of  being  g^reat  I 

H&ndB  all  round ! 
Qqd  the  traitor's  hope  confound  t 
To  this  gpreat  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
friends, 
And  the  ffreat  name  of  England,  round 
and  round.  18f»2. 

THE     CHARGE     OP    THE    LIGHT 

BRIGADE  I 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
*'  Forward  the  Light  Brigade  t 
Charge  for  the  g^ns  I "  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I " 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley M  and  thunder'd  ; 
StorraM  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  roiie  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  thev  tiirn'd  in  air 

'  "  On  Dec.  2(1  he  wrote  the  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  in  a  few  minutes,  after  reading 
the  description  in  the  Times  in  which  occurred 
the  phrase  '  Some  one  had  blundered/  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  metre  of  his  poem."  (Li/c 
I,  881.) 


Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reerd  from  the  sabre -stroke 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not. 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley 'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  bo  wellM 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Deathf 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  tlie  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred: 

December  9, 1854. 


THE  BROOK 

I  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  s|)ttrkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  t^^ 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
Bv  many  a  field  and  fallow. 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
Witn  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers  ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

Por  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever.  1855. 

LYRICS  FROM  MAUD  i 

PART  I 


'^OICB  by  the  cedar  tree 
^  lie  meadow  under  tlic  Hall ! 
^^^     is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to 

me, 
^^^^issionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 
^^"fc^^artial  son^  like  a  trumpet's  call  I 
"^^ring  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 
)    "^lie  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
^^^ng  of  men  that  m  battle  array, 
J^^^y  m  heart  and  readv  in  hand, 
ft^'^tsh  with  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 
•t^  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Tennyson,  I,  808-406. 


Maud  with  her  exquisite  face. 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny 
sky. 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English 
^reen, 

Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her 
grace, 

Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  that 
cannot  die. 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so  sor- 
did and  mean. 

And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still  I    I  will  hear  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a 

choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  l>e- 

fore 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore. 
Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind. 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 

XI 

O,  let  the  solid  ground 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 

What  some  have  found  so  sweet  I 
Then  let  come  what  come  may, 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

Ix»t  the  sweet  heavens  endure, 
Not  close  and  darken  above  me 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me  ! 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

XII 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 

When  twilight  was  falling, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 

They  were  crying  and  calling. 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood  : 
And  I — who  else  ?— was  with  her, 

Qathering  woodlanS  lilies, 
Myriads  blow  together. 

Birds  in  our  woo<l  sang 

Ringin)?  thro'  the  valleys, 
Maud  is  lie  re.  here,  here 

In  among  the  lilies. 
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I  kias'd  her  slender  hand, 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 
Maud  is  not  seventeen. 

But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 

I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor  I 
O,  Maud  were  sure  of  heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her  I 

I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 

For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-f^rden 
Were  crying  and  calling  to  her, 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud  ? 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  King  Charley  snarling  I 
Gk>  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 

Tou  are  not  her  darling. 


Qo  not,  happjr  day, 

From  the  shining  fields. 
Go  not,  happy  day. 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Boses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  ships ; 
Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest, 
Pass  the  happy  news. 

Blush  it  thro'  tlie  West ; 
Till  tlie  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree. 
And  tlie  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Bhish  froni  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

BhisJi  it  tliro*  the  West. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  eheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

XVIII 

I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 

friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none. 


And  never  yet  so  warmly  raa  my  blood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd-foraiid. 
Full  to  the  banks,  dose  on  the  pmnissd 
good. 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  lauiels^  patter- 
ing talk 

Seem*d  her  light  foot  along  the  guden 
walk. 

And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  oomei 
once  more. 

But  even  then  I  heard  her  cloae  the  door ; 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  closed,  and  she 
is  gone. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summen  ha^e  de- 
ceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy 
delicious  East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  hers  in- 
creased. 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  flair. 

And  looKing  to  the  South  and  fed 

With  honey 'd  rain  and  delicate  air. 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  bias  changed  my 
fate. 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  alta^ 
flame : 

And  over  wliom  thy  darkness  must  have 
spread 

With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thr 
great 

Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden, 
there 

Shadowing  the  snow-limb'd  Eve  frona 
whom  she  came  ? 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branched 

sway,  [da>" 

And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happ^ 
Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play, 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn 
As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  boi'i' 
To  labor  and  the  mattock-harden 'd  ban  «^ 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and    brought   ^^ 

understand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  irt>" 

skies. 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes, 
CJold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  burn  and 

brand 
His  nothingness  into  man. 
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ine  on,  and  what  care  I 

s  stormy  gulf  have  found  a 

rcharm  of  space  and  hollow 

Bpt  my  madness,  and  would 

)m  some  slight  shame  one 
e  girl  ? — 

for   sullen-seeming   Death 
jive 

Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
world,  where  yet  't  is  sw^eet 
e. 

isk  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 
it  I  am  hapx^y.  that  to  me 
nerald  twmkles  in  the  grass, 
•phire  melts  into  the  sea. 

i  live  a  life  of  truest  breath, 

;rue  life  to  fight  with  mortal 

?s. 

aid  Ix)ve,  like  men  in  drink- 

►ngs, 

ir  banquet  w^ith  the  dust  of 

? 
jr,  Maud  my  bliss, 

my  Maud  by  that  long  loving 

life,  wilt  thou  not  answer 

y  strand  of  Death  inwoven 

[jOve's  tie,  makes  Love  him- 
Qore  dear." 

lanted  moan  only  the  swell 
;  waves  that  roll  in  yonder 

the  clock  within,  the  silver 

weet  hours  that  past  in  bridal 

to  live,   long    as  my  pulses 

I 

this  my  love  has  closed  her 

false  death  her  hand,  and 
I  awav 

il  wastes  where  footless  fan- 
well 
;    fragments  of    the  golden 

ig  there  her  maiden  grace 
ht! 
I  feel  with  tliee  tlie  drowsy 

be,  my  evermore  delight. 


My  own  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own, 

farewell  ; 
It  is  but  for  a  little  space  I  go. 
And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and 

fell 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  night ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the 

glow 
Of  your  soft  splendors  that  you  look  so 

bright? 
I  have  climb*d  nearer  out  of  lonely  hell. 
Beat,  happy  stars,   timing  with  things 

below, 
Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than 

heart  can  tell. 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark  undercurrent 

woe  [so ; 

That  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be 
Let  all  be  well,  be  well. 

XXI 

Rivulet  crossing  my  ground. 

And  bringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 

This  garden-rose  that  I  found. 

Forgetful  of  Maud  and  me. 

And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  round 

Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall, 

And  trying  to  pass  to  the  sea ; 

O  rivulet,  bom  at  the  Hall, 

My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee — 

If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right — 

On  a  blushing  mission  to  me. 

Saying  in  odor  and  color,  **  Ah  be 

Among  the  roses  to-night." 

XXII 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

For  the  black  bat,  ni);ht.  has  flown. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  : 
And  the  woodbine    spices  are  wafted 
abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she 
loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  tlie  sun  she  loves. 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine 
stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  tlie  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 
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I  said  to  the  lily,  '*  There  is  but  one, 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.'* 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those. 
For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 

But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the 
rose, 
"  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.*' 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 
blood, 
As  the  music  clash 'd  in  the  Hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to 
the  wood. 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left 
so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  siglis 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 
To   the  woody   hollows    in    which    we 
meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  sliake 

One  long  niilk-blooni  on  tlie  tree  ; 
The  wliite    lake-blossom  fell    into  the 
lake 

As  tlie  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  tlie  rose  was  awake  all   night   for 
your  sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sigliM  for  tlie  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen    rose  of   the    rosebud   garden   of 
girls. 

Come  hither,  the  daiiees  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  siitiii  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ;         [curls, 
Sliine  out.  little  head,  sunning  over  with 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate, 

She  is  coming,  my  clove,  my  <lear  ; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 

The  red  rose  cries,  **  JShe  is  near,  she  is 


near 


)f 


And  the   white  rose   weeps,  '*Sbeii 
late;** 
The  larkspur  listens,  **  I  hear,  I  hear; 
And  the  lily  whispers,  '*  I  wait/ 


n 


She  is  coming, my  own,  my  si^eet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead. 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

PART  n 

II 

See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl, 
Lying  close  to  my  foot. 
Frail,  but  a  work  divine, 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  I 

What  is  it  ?  a  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 
Let  him  name  it  who  can, 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  nia<leit  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  st^ind  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  niinhow  frill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurrd, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro' his  dim  water-world  ? 

Slight,  to  be  crusliVl  with  a  t^p 
Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand. 
Small,  but  a  work  divine. 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  se.is  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  le<lges  of  rock. 
Here  on  the  Breton  strand  ! 

Breton,  not  Briton  :  here 

liike  a  shipwreekM  man  on  a  coast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear — 

Plagued  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  diseiLse.  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 

That  never  came  from  on  high 

Nor  ever  arose  from  below. 

But  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye. 

Flying  along  the  land  and  the  main — 
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hould  it  look  like  Maud  ? 
X)  be  overawed 
at  I  cannot  but  know 
ggle  born  of  the  brain  ? 

roiu  the  Breton  coast, 
r  a  nameless  fear, 

0  t)ie  dark  sea-line 

ig,  thinking  of  all  I  have  lost ; 

1  song  vexes  my  ear, 
at  of  Lamech  is  mine. 

ars,  a  measureless  ill, 
ars,  for  ever,  to  i>art — 
e,  she  would  love  me  still ; 
3  lon^,  O  Grod,  as  she 
i  grain  of  love  for  me, 
^,  no  doubt,  no  doubt, 
'.  nurse  in  my  dark  heart, 
rer  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
be  trampled  out. 

je,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
i  passion  so  intense 
ould  think  that  it  well 
drown  all  life  in  the  eye, — 
t  should,  by  l)eing  so  overwrought, 
nly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
diell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
I  else  would  liave  been  past  by ! 
ow  I  remember,  I, 
he  lay  dying  there, 
;ed  one  of  his  many  rings — 
3  had    many,   poor  worm  —  and 
thought, 
is  mother's  liair. 

mows  if  lie  be  dead  ? 
ler  I  need  liave  fled  ? 
^lilty  of  blood  ? 
.er  this  may  be, 

•rt    her,  comfort  her,  all  things 
good, 

1  am  over  the  sea  ! 
B  and  my  iMitisionate  love  goby, 
peak   to  her  all  things  holy  and 
high, 

jver  hap|>en  to  me ! 
d  my  harmful  love  go  by  ; 
>me  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep. 
•8  of  the  height.  Powers  of  the 
deep, 
omfort  her  tho'  I  die  I 

IV 

.  *t  were  possible 

long  grief  and  pain 

i  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

.  me  once  again  I 


When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  tlie  silent  woody  x)laces 
By  the  home  that  ^ve  me  birth. 
We  stood  tranced  m  long  embraces 
Mixed  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell 

us 
Wliat  and  where  they  be  I 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening, 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies ; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  1  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  \\\w,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 

T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
Ami  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls  ; 
T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet. 

She  is  walking  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings  ; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 
She  is  singing  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  sliadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ? 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 

cry, 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roird  ; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city. 
And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled. 
In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold  I 
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Qet  thee  hence,  nor  oome  again, 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Paw,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  I 
T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without. 

Then  I  rise,  the  eave-drops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide  ; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 

Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame ; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud, 

The  shadow  still  the  same ; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall ! 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street. 
As  slie  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  *'  Forgive  the  wrong," 
Or  to  ask  her,  **  Take  me,  sweet, 
To  tlie  regions  of  thy  rest  "  ? 

But  tlie  broad  liglit  glares  and  beats, 

And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 

And  will  not  let  me  be ; 

And  i  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  tlie  faces  that  one  meets, 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me. 

Always  I  long  to  creep 

Into  some  still  cavern  deep. 

There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  out  to  thee.  1855. 

WILL 

O,  WT.LL  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  ! 

He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long ; 

He  suffers,  but  lie  cannot  suffer  wrong. 

For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's 
random  mock, 

Nor  all  Calamity's  hugest  waves  con- 
found, 

Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock. 


That,  compassed  round  with   turbulent 

sound. 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock. 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crown'd. 

But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with 
time. 

Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-de- 
scended Will, 

And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted 
crime, 

Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  and  suggesting  still  I 

He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 

Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand. 

And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land. 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 

Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous 
hill, 

The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 

ENID'S  SONG 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn    thy    wlieel,  and 

lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy   wild    wheel   thro'  sunshine, 

storm,  and  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 

Turn,    Fortune,   turn  thy    wheel  with 

smile  or  frown ; 
With  that  wild   wheel  we   go  not  up  *^t 

down  ; 
Our  hoard  is   little,  but  our  hearts  are 

great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 

lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the   lords  of  our 

own  hands ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 

crowd  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  iu  the 

cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 
From  the  Marriage  of  Qeraini^  1859. 

VIVIEN'S  SONG 

In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  oius. 
Faith  and   iinfaith   can   ne'er   be  eiiual 

powers  : 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  iu  all 
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the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

',  by  and  by  will  make  the  music 

mute, 
ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
ittle  pitted  speck  in  earnerM  fruit, 
;  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

not  worth  the  keeping ;  let  it  go : 
shall  it  ?  answer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all. 
From  Merlin  and  Vivien,  1859. 

ELAINES  SONG 

ET  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in 

vain  ; 
sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to 

pain. 
9w  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I, 

),  art  thou  sweet?  then  bitter  death 

must  be. 
S  thou  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to 

me. 
►ve,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

it  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away  ; 

it  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  love- 
less clay  ; 

)w  not  wliich  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

n  would  follow  love,  if  that  could 

be; 
)ds  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for 

me ; 
and  I  follow,  I  follow  I  let  me  die. 

From  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  1859. 

GUINEVERE 

EN  Guinevere  had  fled  the  court, 

and  sat 
-e  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbury 
ping,  none  with  her  save  a  little 

maid, 
»vice.    One  low  light  betwixt  them 

burn'd 
r'd  by  the  creeping  mist,   for  all 

abroad, 
)ath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full, 
white  mist,  like  a  face-cloth  to  the 

face, 
g  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land 

was  still. 

r  hither  had  she  fled,  her  cause  of 
flight 


Sir  Modred  ;  he  that  like  a  subtle  beast 

Lay  couchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
throne. 

Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance.  For 
this 

He  chiird  the  popular  praises  of  the 
King 

With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparage- 
ment; 

And  tamper*d  with  the  Lords  of  the 
White  Horse, 

Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left ;  and 
sought 

To  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 

Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  feuds 

Serving  his  traitorous  end ;  and  all  his 
aims 

Were  sharpened  by  strong  hate  for  Lance- 
lot. 

For  thus  it  chanced  one  morn  when  all 
the  court, 

Green-suited,  but  with  plumes  that 
mock*d  the  May, 

Had  been — their  wont — ^a-maying  and 
return'd. 

That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and 
eve, 

Climb'd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden- 
wall 

To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might. 

And  saw  the  Queen  who  sat  betwixt  her 
best 

Enid  and  lissome  Vivien,  of  her  court 

The  wiliest  and  the  worst;  and  more 
than  this 

He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by 

Spied  where  he  coucird,  and  as  the  gar- 
dener's hand 

Picks  from  the  cole  wort  a  green  cater- 
pillar, 

So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 
grove 

Of  grasses  Lancelot  pluck*d  him  by  the 
heel, 

And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way ; 

But  when  he  knew  the  prince  tho' 
marr'd  with  dust, 

He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad 
man, 

Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and 
these 

Full  knightly  without  scorn.  For  in 
those  days 

No  knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 
scorn ;  [him 

But,  if  a  man  were  halt,  or  hunch'd,  in 

By  those  whom  God  had  made  full« 
limb'd  and  tall, 
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Siiaru  wds  uUuw'il  as  part  of  liis  ijefuct, 
And  he  waa  unswer'd  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Table.  So  Sir  Lancelot  holp 
To  raise  the  prince,  who  rising  twice  oi' 

thrice 
Fun  sharptj  smote  his  knee.'j.  anil  smiled, 

and  went ; 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Kankled  in  hhu  and  ruffled  all  his  lienrt. 
As  the  sharp   wind  that  ruffles  all  day 

long 
A  little  bitt«r  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
This  matter   to  the  Queen,  at  fii'st  aha 

laugli'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Hodred'a  dusty  fall, 
Then  sliudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 


"I  shudder,  i 


s  my 


Tlisn  laagh'd  again,  but  faintlier,  for  in- 

She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  bea«t. 
Would  track  her   guilt  until  he  found, 

Would  be  for  evermorea  name  of  scorn. 
Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in 

hall, 
Or  elsewhere.  Modreii's  narrow  foxy  facp. 
Heart-hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent 

eye. 
Henceforward  too.  the  PowerH  that  tend 

Hie  soul. 
To  help  il  from  the  death  that  cannot 

And  Have  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.     Many  a  time  for 


Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  cntaking 


haunted 

n  the 


Heard  by  the  watcher   ii 

house, 
Tliat   keeps   the  rust  of  murder 

Held   lier   awake ;    or  if  she  slept   she 
dream'd  [sinnd 

All  awful  dream,  for  theu  she  seeni'd  to 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun. 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at 

A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it   till   it  touch'd  her,   and  slie 


Wlien    lo!  Iier    own.   th&t    : 

from  b?r  feet. 
And  blackening,  swallow 'd  all  Ilie  Uad, 

Far  cities   burnt,   and    with   a  cry  sim 

And   all   this   trouble   did  not  pass  but 

grew, 
1111  even  the   clear  fat^e  of  the  guUeteei 

King. 
And  trustful  courtesies  of  householdBfs, 
Became  her  bane  ;  and  at  the  last  slui 

"O  Lancelot,  get    thee   hence   to  thloe 

own  laud, 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again  some  evil  c3ianc« 
Will    make     the    smouldering   scuulal 

break  and  blaxe  . 

Before  the  people  and  our  lord  the  King.*    ' 
And   I^iiuelot  ever    promised,    but  R- 

And  still  they  met  and  met.     Again  sh« 

"0  Lancelot,  if  thou  love  ino  get  Uiee 

And   then   they   were     agreed   upon  a 

night— 
When  the  good  Kingshould  not  be  there 

— to  meet 
And  part  fur    ever.    Vivien,  lurking. 

She  told  Sir  Modred.    Passion-p»1e  tliey 

And  greeted.     Hands  in  hands,  and  eye 

lyiw  on  the  border  of  her  conch  they  sot 
Stammering  and   staring.     It  waa  their 

last  hour, 
A  madness  of   farewells.     And    Hodred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the   basement  of  the 

For  ti^timony ;   and    crying   witii    full 

"  Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are   trapped  at 

last,"  arouiiod 
lAncelot.  who  rusliing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurl'd  him  headlung, 

and  he  fell 
Stunn'd  and  his  creatures  took  and  b»n 

him  oH. 
And  all  was  still.    Then  ahe,  "  The  end 

And  I  am  shamed   for   ever;  "   and  be 

"  Mine  i>e  the  shame,  mine  wss  the  sin; 

hut  rise. 
And  fl;  to  m;  strong  CHslle 
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There  will  I  hide  thee  till  my  life  shall 

end, 
There  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

world/* 
She  answered :  **  Lancelot,  wilt  thou  hold 

me  so  ? 
Nay,  friend,  for  we  have  taken  our  fare- 
wells. 
Would  God  that  thou  couldst  hide  me 

from  myself  I 
Biine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and 

thou 
Un wedded  ;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly, 
For  I  will  draw  nie  into  sanctuary, 
And  bide  my  doom.**    So  Lancelot  got 

her  horse, 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  oa  his 

own. 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way. 
There  kiss*d,  and  parted  weeping  ;  for 

he  passed. 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  his  land  ;  but  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste 

and  weald. 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the  waste  and 

weald 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  tliought  she  heard 

them  moan. 
And  in  herself  she  moan*d,  **  Too  late, 

too  late  I " 
Till  in  the  cold  wind  that  foreruns  the 

morn, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  raven,  flying  high, 
Croak'd,  and  she  thought,  "He  spies  a 

fleld  of  death  ; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northern 

Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the 

court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk  and  spoil  the  land/* 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesburyshe 
spake 

There  to  the  nuns,  and  said,  '*  Mine  ene- 
mies 

Pursue  me.  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 

Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask 

Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it  till  lier 
time 

To  tell  you  ;  **  and  her  beauty,  grace, 
and  power 

Wrought  as  a  charm  upon  them,  and 
they  spared 

To  ask  it. 

So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  unknown,  among  the 
nuns, 


Nor  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  name, 

nor  sought, 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for 

shrift. 
But   communed   only   with   the   little 

maid. 
Who  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  heed- 
lessness 
Which  often  lured  her  from  herself ; 

but  now. 
This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  about 
Came  that  Sir  Modred  had  usurped  the 

realm 
And  leagued  him  with  the    heathen, 

while  the  King 
Was  waging  war  on    Lancelot.     Then 

she  thought, 
**  With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me,*'  and  bow*d  down  upon 

her  hands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook *d 
No  silence,  brake  it,  uttering  '*  Late  I  so 

late ! 
What,  hour,  I  wonder  now  ?  '*and  when 

she  drew 
No  answer,  by  and  by  began  to  hum 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her :  **  Late, 

so  late  I " 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look*d 

up  and  said, 
**  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  tliat  I  may 

weep.** 
Whereat  full  willingly  sang  the  little 

maid. 

"  Late,  late,  so  late  1  and  dark  th«  night  and 
chill  I 
T^te,  late,  so  late  !  but  we  can  enter  stllL 
Too  Late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

**  No  light  had  we  ;  for  that  we  do  repent. 
And  learning  thiH,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

*'  No  light  1  80  late !  and  dark  and  chill  the 
night  1 
O,  let  UH  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light  I 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

**  Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  la  to 
Kweet  I 
O,  let  UK  in,  tho*  late,  to  kiss  his  feet  I 
No,  no,  too  late  1  ye  cannot  enter  now.** 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  pas- 
sionately. 
Her  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  iBrst  she  came,  wept 

the  sad  Queen. 
Then  said  the  little  novice,  prattling  to 
her: 
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"O    pr»y   yuu,   noble   lad;,  w pep  HO 

But  let  my  words — tlie  wuiiis  ol  one  bo 

Who  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to 

And  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  given  — 
Comfort  your  sorrows,  for  they  do  nut 

From  evil  done ;  right  sure  am  I  of  that. 
Who  sees  your  tender  grace  and  atiite- 

But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  loi  J 

the  Kiug's, 
And  weighing  find  tliein  less ;  for  gone 

is  be 
To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot 

Round  tliat  strong  cnstle  wliere  lie  holds 

the  Queen ; 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 

all, 
The  traitor— Ah,  sweet  lady,  the  King's 

grief 
For  hia  own   self,  and  his  own  Queen 

and  realm. 
Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

For  me,  I  thank  the  saints,  I  atn   not 

Tor  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  ery  my  cry  in  silenoe,  and  have  done ; 
None    knows  it.  and    my  tears    huve 

brought  me  good. 
But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this 

grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs   the  gn^ut   must 

Tliat,  howsoever  much  tliey  may  desire 
Silence,    they    cannot   weep    behind    a 

As  even  hare  they  talk  at  Almesbury 
About  the   gouil   King  and  his  wicked 

Queen, 
And  were   I  such  a  King  with   such  a 

Queen. 
Well  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wicked- 


Bntw 


ich  a  King  it  could  not  be." 
1  sad  heart   mutter'd 


Then  to  her 
the  Qtieen, 

"Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  inno- 
cent talk  ?  " 

But  openly  she  anawer'd,  "  Must  not  I, 

If  this  fnlse  traitor   have  displaced  bis 
lord.  [realm  ?  " 

Orieve  with  the  commou  grief  of  all  the 


"Yea,"  said  the  maid,   '"that  alt  k 

woman's  grief. 
That  she  is  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
Hnth   wrought  confusion   in  the  Table 

Kouna 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  ysars 

ftgo. 
With  signs  and  miracles  and  wonders. 

At    Ciiiiielot,   ere    the    ooming   of   llic 
Queen." 

Then  thought  the  Queeu  witlitn  bur- 
se If  again. 
"  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolifch 

But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
"O   httle    uiaid,   shut    in    by    nunnerv 

What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and 

Tables  Round, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  bat  tlw 

And  simple  luiraolea  of  thy  nunneryT" 

To  wliuin  the  little  novice  garrulDUstj; 
"  Yea,  but  I  know  ;  the  land  was  full  <tf 

And  wonders  ere    the  coming  of  th« 

So   said  my    father,  and    himself  wu 

knight 
Of  the  great  Table — at  the  foondingof 

it. 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse;  anil 

he  said 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  iitaybe  twain 
After   the  sunset,   down*  the   coast,  be 

Strange  music,  and  he  pau;*,!,  and  tam- 
ing— tliere. 
Ail  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonneoe, 
Bach  with  a  beacim'Star  upon  his  head. 
And  with  n  wild  sen-light  about  his  feet. 
Ue  saw  them — headlaoid  after  headluid 

Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west. 
And  in  the  light  the  whit«  mermaiden 

And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood 

from  the  sea. 
And  sent  a  deop  sea-voio«  thro'  all  lit* 

land. 
To  which  the  little  elves  uf  chaatn  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding   like   a   distant 

So  said   my  father — yea,   and   further- 
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Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit 

woods 
Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with 

joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside 

flower, 
That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 

shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seed* 
And    still    at    evenings  on    before  his 

horse 
The  flickering  fairy-circle  wheeled  and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd 

and  broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall; 
And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  never  man  had  dream*d  ;  for  every 

knight 
Had    whatsoever    meat    he  long'd  for 

served 
By  hands  unseen  ;  and  even  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shouldered  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the 

butts 
While  the  wine  ran  ;  so  glad  were  spirits 

and  men 
Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen. 


»» 


Then  spake  the  Queen  and  somewhat 

bitterly, 
**  Were  they  so  glad  ?  ill  prophets  were 

they  all. 
Spirits  and  men.     Could  none  of  them 

foresee, 
Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 
4.nd  wonders,  what  has  fallen  upon  the 

realm  ?  " 

To    whom    the    novice    garrulously 

again  : 
•*  Yea,  one,  a  bard,  of  whom  my  fattier 

said. 
Full  many  a  noble  war-son^  had  he  sung, 
Even  in  the    presence  of   an  enemy's 

fleet. 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  coming 

wave ; 
And  many  a  mystic  lay    of  life    and 

death 
Had  chanted  on   the  smoky  mountain- 
tops, 
When  round  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the 

hills 

34 


With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back 

like  flame. 
So  said  my  father— and  that  night  the 

bard 
Sang  Arthur*8  glorious  wars,  and  sang 

the  King 
As  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  rail'd 

at  those 
Who  caird  him  the  false  son  of  Gorlols. 
For    there    was    no    man    knew    from 

whence  he  came  ; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave 

broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude 

and  Bos, 
Tliere  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and 

then 
They  found  a    naked  child  upon    the 

sands 
Of  dark  Tintagil  by  the  Cornish  sea, 
And  that  was  Arthur,  and  they  fostered 

him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  King ; 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  my^jtery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth  ;  and  could 

he  find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he 

sang, 
The  twain  together  well  might  change 

the  world. 
But  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song 
Ue  faltered,  and  his  hand  fell  from  the 

harp. 
And  pale  lie  turn *d  and  reePd,  and  would 

have  fallen. 
But  that  tliey  stay'd  him  up  ;  nor  would 

he  tell 
His  vision  ;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
This   evil    work    of    Lancelot  and  the 

Queen  ?  " 

Then  thought  the  Queen,  **  Lo!  they 

have  set  her  on. 
Our  simple-seeming  abbess  and  her  nuns. 
To  play  upon  me,"  and  bow^d  her  head 

nor  spake. 
Whereat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp'd 

hands, 
Shame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously. 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her 

gadding  tongue 
Full  often,  *'  and,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,   with    prattling    and    the 

tales 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  check 

me  too 
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Kor  let  me  sliame  my  father's  memory. 
Of  noblest  lusuDers,  tbo'  himself  would 


Bir  Lanoelot  had  llie  noblest ;    and  he 
Eiini  in  a'tilt,  come  next,  five  Hummers 

Aad  left  me  :  but  of  others  who  remain. 

And  of  the  two  first-famed  for  cour- 
tesy— 

And  pray  you  cheek  me  if  J  ask  nroiss— 

But  pray  you,  which  had  noblest,  while 
yoa  moved 

Amons  them,  LAuc«Iot  or  our  lord  the 
King?" 

Then  the  pale  Queen   look'd  up  and 

"  Sir  Lanoelot.  as  became  K  nobis  knight, 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  Ihe  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  til  ting-field 
Forbore  his  own   advantage,    and    the 

King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tllting-Seld 
Forbore   his  own  advantage,  and  these 


Wer 


the  most  nobly 


nof 


"Yea,"  said  th«  maid,  "bo  mannera 
euoh  fair  fruit? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  thou- 
sand-fold 
Lees  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs, 
The  moat    diatoyal    friend    in    all   the 

To  which   a  mournful  answer  made 
the  Queen ; 

*'  O,  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery- 

What  k[iowest  thou  of  the  world  and  all 
its  ligbtu 

And  shadows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
woe? 

If  ever  Lancelot,  that  mont  noble  knight, 

Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  him- 
self. 

Pray  for  him  that  he  scape  tlie  doom  of 


"Tea,"satd  the  little  novice,  "I  pray 

for  both ; 
But  I  Hhoald  all  as  soon  balieve  that  his. 


Sir  lAHoelot's,  were   as    noble  as  Uw 

King's, 
As  I  oould    think,  sweet    lady,   yoan 

would  he 
Siieh  as  they  are,  were  you  th«  sinful 

Queen." 

So   she.   like  many  another  bsbt>l«r, 

Whom   she  would   soothe,  and  barmM 

where  she  would  heal  : 
For  here  a  sudden  fiush  of  wrathful  heat 
Fired  all  the  pale  face  of  tbe  Queen.  < 

"  Such  as  thou  art  be  never  niaiden  in 
For  ever  !  thou  their  tool,  set  ou 

filague 
ay   upon  and  harry  nie,  petty  ipy 
And  'traitress  I "     When   that  storm     ' 

anger  brake 
From  Ouiiievere.  aghast  the  maiden  rose. 
Wliite  as  her  veil,  and  stood   before  tiw 

As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  tbe  bekdi 
Stands  in  a  srind,  readv  to  breaV  and  flv, 
And  when  the  Qut^n   had   added,  '-  0«t 

thee  henoe  I " 
Fled    frighted.     Then    that    other   left 

alone 
Sigh'd.  and  began  tn  gather  heart  again, 
Saying  in  herself  ;    "  The  simple,  featrtol 

Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearlol 

guilt. 
Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itael 
But   help   me.  Heaven,  for   surely  I   re- 

For    what    is  true   repentanoe    but   i 

thought — 
Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think 

I  that  made  the  past  so   pleaaant 


tou 


■rtot 


And  even  in  saying  Uiis. 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  ils^ 
In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  L  ~ 

Reputeit   the   best  kniglit  and   goodliest 

Ambassador,  to  yield  her  to  his  lord 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  fiiT nhtwrt 
Of  hi.i  and  her  retinue  moving,  ttiej. 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  spurt  and  tilts  and  pleasure,— fic 
thfitima 
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Was  may-time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was 

dream'd, — 
Rode  under  groves  that  lbok*d  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem*d   the   heavens  upbreaking 

thro'  the  earth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  couriers  gone  before ;  and  on  again. 
Till  yet  once  more  ere  set  of  sun  they 

saw 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crown*d  the  state  pavilion  of  the 

King, 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or   silent 

welL 

But  when  the  Queen  immersed  in  such 
a  trance. 

And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconscious- 
ly* 

Came  to  that  point  where  first  she  saw 

the  King 
Ride  tovirard  her  from  the  city,  sigh*d  to 

find 
Her   joumev   done,    glanced   at    him, 

thought  him  cold, 
High,  self-contain*d,  and  passionless,  not 

like  him, 
"  Not   like    my     Lancelot" — while  she 

brooded  thus 
And  grew  half-guilty  in  her  thoughts 

again. 
There    rode  an  armed  warrior  to   the 

doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro*  the  nunnery 

ran. 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,   **  The  King  I " 

She  sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed 

feet 
Thro'    the  long  gallery  from  the  outer 

doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat 

she  fell. 
And  groveird  with  her  face  against  the 

floor. 
There    with  her  milk-white  arms  and 

shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the 

King, 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her ;  then  came  silence,  then  a 

voice. 
Monotonous  and  liollow  like  a  ghost*s 
•Denouncing    judgment,     but,     though 

changed,  the  King's : 


*'  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of 

one 
I  honored,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee. 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire. 
Red  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws. 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless 

hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern 

Sea; 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my 

right  arm. 
The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with 

me. 
Have  everywhere    about  this  land  of 

Christ 
In  twelve  great  battles  ruining  over- 
thrown. 
And  knowest  thou  now  from   whence  I 

come — from  him, 
From  waging  bitter  war  with  him  ;  and 

he. 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse 

way, 
Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him 

loft. 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the 

King 
Who  made  him  knight.    But  many  a 

knight  was  slain  ; 
And  many  more  and  all  his  kith  and 

kin 
Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 
And  many  more  when  Modred  raised 

revolt, 
Forgetful  of  tlieir  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with 

me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part. 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live. 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming 

on. 
Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be 

harm'd. 
Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  be  g^uarded  till  my 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err*d  not,  tliat  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to 

me* 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

live; 
For  tliou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my 

life. 
Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  whilel 

show. 
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Even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  whioh  thou 

hast  sinn'd.  I  law 

For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  tneir 
Relax*d  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  filPd  with  rapine,  here  and  there 

a  deed 
Of  prowess    done  redress'd  a  random 

wrong, 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kin^  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and 

all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their 

Head, 
In  that  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men. 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine 

and  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience 

as  their  King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the 

Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  Gk)d*s, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  lier, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach   liigh  thought,   and  amiable 

words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

man.    ' 
And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee, 
Believing,  *'  Lo,  mine   helpmate,  one  to 

feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy  I " 
Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lance- 
lot: 
Then  canie  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 
Then     others.      following      these     my 

mightiest  knights. 
And  drawing  foul  ensample  from   fair 

names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  op|>osite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain. 
And  all  thro'   thee  I  so   tliat  this  life  of 

mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe 

and  wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose  ;  but  nither  think 
How  sad  it  were   for  Arthur,   should  he 

live. 


To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall. 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my 

knights, 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us  who  might  be  left  could 

speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee  ? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Uak 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room 

to  room. 
And  I  should  evermore  be  vezt  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament. 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wouldst  not 

love  thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for 

•  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,   woman,  to  thy 

shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's 

sake, 
To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the 

wife 
Whom  he  knows  false  abide  and  rule 

the  house : 
For  bein^  thro*  his  cowardice  allow'd 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men. 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the 

crowd, 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and 

saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

pulse 
With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

young. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he 

that  reigns  I 
Better    the    King's  wjiste   hearth   and 

aching  heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 
The  mockery  of  my  people  and  their 

bane !  " 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept 

an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horRe 

neigh*d 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spake 

again  : 

**  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge 
thy  crimes ; 
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I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  tliy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law, 
The  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming 

death,— 
When  first  I  learned  thee  hidden  here, — 

is  past. 
The  pang — which,  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in 

thee, 
Made  my  tears  burn — is  also  past — in 

part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
Lo,  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives !  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 

rest. 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not    knowing!      O    imperial-moulded 

form. 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  curse  with 

tliee — 

1  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not 

mine. 
But  Lancelot's ;  nay,   they  never  were 

the  King's. 
I  cannot  take  thy  hand  ;  that  too  is  flesh. 
And  in  the  flesli  thou  hast  sin  if  d :  and 

mine  own  flesli. 
Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted, 

cries, 
'  I  loathe  thee  ; '  yet  not  less,  O  Guine- 
vere, 
For  I  was  ever  virjrin  save  for  thee. 
My  love  thro'  flesh  liath  wrought  into 

my  life 
So  far  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou   lean   on  our   fair  father 

Christ. 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are 

pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine, 

and  know 
I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Leave  me 

that. 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must  I 

hence.  [blow. 

Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 


They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead 

mine  hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 
Where  1  must  strike  against  the  man 

they  call 
My  sister's  son — no  kin  of  mine,  who 

leagues 
With  Lords  of  the  White  Horse,  heathen, 

and  knights. 
Traitors — and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious 

doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 

event ; 
But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more — 
Farewell !  '^ 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet. 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er 

her  neck. 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that 

blessed. 

Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone. 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
The  casement:  ** perad venture,"  so  she 

thought, 
*'  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be 

seen." 
And  lo,  he  sat  on  horsel)ack  at  the  door ! 
And  near  him  the  siid  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about 

the  Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm 

was  lower  d, 
To  which  for  crest  the  golden   dragon 

clung 
Of  Britain  ;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face. 
Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she 

saw. 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the 

lights. 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonsliip 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of 

fire. 
And  even  then  he  turn'd ;  and  more  and 

more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in 

it, 
Enwoimd  him  fold  by  fold,  and   made 

him  gray 
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And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before    lier,   moving  ghostlike    to    his 
doom. 

Then  she  stretcird  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud, 

"  O  Arthur  I "  there  her  voice  brake  sud- 
denly, 

Then — as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 
cliflf 

Fails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the 
base 

Re-makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 
vale — 

Went  on  in  passionate  utterance  : 

**  Gk>ne — my  lord  ! 
Gone  thro*  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  ! 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not 

speak. 
Farewell?    I  should  have  answer'd  his 

farewell. 
His  mercy  choked  me.     Gone,  my  lord 

the  King, 
My  own  true  lord !  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
And  makes  me  one  pollution.     He,  the 

King, 
Caird  me  polluted.     Shall  I  kill  myself  ? 
What  help  in  that?    I  cannot  kill  my 

sin. 
If  soul  be  soul,  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame  ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks 

to  months. 
The   nioiitlis   will   add    themselves  an<l 

make  the  years, 
Tlie  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the    world    be ;  tliat   is    but   of   the 

world  — 
What  else?  what  hope?   I   think   there 

was  a  hope. 
Except  he  niock'd  me  when  he  spake  of 

hope  ; 
His   hope   he   call'd   it  ;    but    he    never 

mocks. 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  tlie  King,  who  hath  for- 
given 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  cau  live  down 

sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  thelieavens 
Before  high  God  I     Ah  great  and  gentle 

lord. 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 


Among    his     warring    senses,    to    thv 

knights— 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride, 

that  took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below, 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the 

height 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not 

climb — 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that 

fine  air, 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light— 
I  yearn'd  for  warmth  and  color  which  I 

found 
In  Lancelot — now  I  see  thee  what  tboa 

art, 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human 

too, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor   another.     Is  there 

none 
Will  tell  the  King  I  love   him  the*  so 

late? 
Now — ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle? 

none  I 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.     Ah  my  God. 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair 

world. 
Had  I  but  loved   thy  highest   creature 

here  ? 
It  was   my   duty    to   have    loved    the 

highest ; 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known ; 
It  would   have  been   my   pleasure  had  I 

seen. 
We  needs   must  love  the    highest  when 

we  see  it. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another." 

Here  her  hand 
Grasp'd   made   her   veil  her  eyes.     She 

look'd  and  saw 
The  novice,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said 

to  her, 
'*  Yea,   little    maid,  for  am  I  not    for- 
given ?" 
Then  glancing  up  beheld   the  holy  nuns 
All  round  her,  weeping;  and   lier  heart 

was  loosed 
Within   her,  and  she   wept   with  these 
and  said  : 

"  Ye  know  me  then,  that  wicked  one, 
who  broke 

Th(»  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 

O,  shut  me  round  with   narrowing  nun- 
nery walls. 

Meek  maidens,  from  the  voices  crving, 
\Shamer 
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I  must  not  soorn  myself ;  he  loves  me 

still. 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  lores  me 

still. 
So  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me, 
Nor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with 

you; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun 

like  you, 
Fast  with  your  fasts,  not  feasting  with 

your  feasts  ; 
Grieve  with  your  griefs,  not  grieving  at 

your  joys. 
But  not  rejoicing ;  mingle  with  your 

rites  ; 
Pray  and  be  pray'd  for ;  lie  before  your 

shrines ; 
Do  each  low  office  of  your  holy  house  ; 
Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  sick  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  ransom  d  us.  and  baler  too  than  I ; 
And  treat  tlieir  loathsome  hurts  and  heal 

mine  own  ; 
And  so  wear  out  in  alms-deed  and  in 

prayer 
The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King." 

She  said.  They  took  her  to  themselves  ; 

(ind  she 
Still  hoping,  fearing  **  Is  it  yet  too  late  ?  '* 
Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  al>- 

bess  died. 
Tlien  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure 

life, 
An<l  for  the  |)ower  of  nijnistration  in  her. 
And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had 

borne. 
Was  chosen  abl>ess,  there,  an   abbess, 

lived 
For  three  brief  years,  au<l  there,  an  ab- 
bess. jMissed 
To  where   beyond   these  voices  there  is 

peace.  1859. 

TITHONUS 

The  woo<1s  dec^r,  the  woods  decay  and 

fall. 
The   vapors  weep  their  burthen  to  the 

ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  Held  and  lies  be- 

neatli. 
And  after  manr  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  cmly  rruel  irninorlality 
Consumes ;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  tlie  world, 


A  white-hair*d  shadow  roaming  like  a 

dream 
The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists,  and   gleaming  halls  of 

morn. 
Alas !  for    this  gray    shadow,  once  a 

man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice. 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he 

seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a 

God! 
I  ask'd  thee,  **  Give  me  immortality." 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with 

a  smile, 
Like   wealthy  men  who  care  not  how 

they  give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  worked 

their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down    and  marr*d  and 

wasted  me. 
And  tho*  thev  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maimed 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was  in  iishes.    Can  thv  love. 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,    tho'  even 

now. 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill 

with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go  ;  take  back  thy 

gift. 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  anv  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindlv  race  of  men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  gojil  of  ordinancre 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

for  all  ? 
A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart ;   there 

comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I 

was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals 
From    thy  pure  brows,   and   from  thy 

shoulders  pure. 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the 

gloom. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to 

mine. 
Ere  vet  thev  blind   the  stars,   and  the 

wihl  team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke, 

arise. 
And    shake    the    darkness    from   their 

looseiiM  manes. 
An<l  lM>at  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 
Lo  I  ever  thus  thou  growest  l>eautiful 
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In   silence,  then  before   thine  answer 

given 
Departest,    and    thy  tears  are   on  my 

cheek. 
Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy 

tears. 
And    make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying 

learnt. 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be 

true? 
'*The  Gk>ds   themselves    cannot  recall 

their  gifts." 
Ay  me  !    ay  me  I   with  what  another 

heart 
In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other 

eyes 
I    used    to    watch  —  if  I    be    he    that 

watch'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee ; 

saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  cliange,  and 

felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crira- 

son'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I 

lav, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With    kisses  balmier  than  half -opening 

buds 
Of  April,   and  could   hear  the  lips  tliat 

kissed 
Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild 

and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo 

sing. 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towors. 
Yet    hold   me  not  for  ever  in  thine 

East : 
How  can  my   nature  longer  mix  with 

thine? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  tliy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrink- 
led feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when 

the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about 

tlie  homes  [die, 

Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  hapi)ier  dead. 
Release    me.    and    restore    me    to    the 

ground.  [j^iave ; 

Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by 

morn,  [courts, 

I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty 
And  tliee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 

About  ISSS.     I860. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY 

He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope, 
Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbor-bar. 

And  reach 'd  the  ship  and  caught  the 
rope. 
And  whistled  to  the  morning  star. 

And  while  he  whistled  long  and  loud 
He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  cry, 

**  O  boy,  tho*  thou  art  young  and  proud, 
I  see  the  place  where  thou  wilt  lie. 

"  The  sands  and  yeastv  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay, 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks. 
And   in  thy  heart  the    scrawl  sball 
play." 

**  Fool,"  he  answer'd,  **  death  is  sure 
To  those  tliat  stay  and  those  tliat  roam, 

But  I  will  nevermore  endure 
To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

**  My  mother  clings  about  my  neck, 
My  sisters  crying,  *  Stay  for  shame;' 

My  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck,— 
They  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to 
blame. 

**  God  help  me !  save  I  take  my  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 

A  devil  rises  in  my  heart. 
Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me." 

1861. 

MILTON 

(ALCAICS) 

O  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmo^ 

iiies, 
O  skiird  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages: 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel. 
Starr'd  from   Jehovah's  gorgeous  armo- 
ries. 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset  I 
Me  ratljer  all  that  bowery  loneliness. 
Tlie  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 
And  bloom  profuse  and'  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean. 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle. 
And  crimson-hued  the  stately  pdm* 
woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even 

1863. 
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behind  the  painted  buoy 
mosses  at  the  harbor-mouth  ; 
dly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 
.t  we  fleeted  to  tlie  south, 
fsh  was  every  sight  and  sound 
en  main  or  winding  shore  ! 
w  the  merry  worhl  was  round, 
re  might  sail  for  evermore. 

broke    the    breeze   against    the 

*ow, 

riK  tlie  tackle,  sang  the  sail ; 

r's-head  upon  the  prow 

It  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer*d  the 

lie. 

:id  seas  swelFd  to  meet  the  keel, 

wept  behind  ;  so  quick  the  run 

tlie  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 

enrd  to  sail  into  the  sun  ! 

;  we  saw  the  sun  retire, 
•urn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
n  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire, 
leep  beneatli  liis  pillar'd  light  I 
,  the  purple-skirted  robe 
ilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
the  slumber  of  the  globe 
we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  ! 

rs  all  night  above  the  brim 
lei's  lighten'd  into  view  ; 
nih'd  as  cpiickly,  for  the  rim 
:e<l  every  moment  as  we  flew, 
the  naked  moon  across 
>useless  ocean's  he^iving  fleld, 
\r  shone,  the  silver  boss 
•  t)wn  halo's  dusky  shield. 

ky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen  ; 

e<l  long  lines  of  Northern  cajHJS 

ewy  Northern  meadows  green. 

e  to  warmer  waves,  and  (h»ep 

H  the  boun<lless  east  we  drove. 

those    long    swells   of    breaker 

.oep 

iitmeg  roc^ks  and  isles  of  clove. 

s  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

I'd  the  low  coast  and  quivering 

ine 

hy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

•»ti<^  plume  or  sable  pine  ; 

s  and  steaming  flats,  and  fl(X)ds 

u^hty  month,  we  scndiled  fast, 

sand  s<-arlet-Mnn^led  \v(M>dH 

'I  'or  a  moment  as  we  passed. 


O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes. 

How  swiftly  streamed  ye  by  the  bark  I 
At  times  the  whole  sea  burn  d,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark  ; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers. 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit, 

But    we    nor    paused    for    fruit    nor 
flow^ers. 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  followed  where  she  led, 

In  hope  t-o  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  uust»en. 

And  flxed  u|K)n  the  far  sea-line  ; 
But  each  man  murmur'd,  **  O  my  queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine  ! 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam*d 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  flrm,  like  Knowledge  fair. 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like  Heavenly  Hoi)e  she  crown'd  the 
sea. 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed. 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 

And  only  one  among  us — him 

We     pleiised     not — he    was     seldom 
pleased ; 
He  saw  not  far,  his  eyes  were  dim, 

But  oui*s  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
**  A  ship  of  fools,"  he  shriek'd  in  spite, 

**A    ship  of    fools,"   he    sneerd    and 
wept. 
And  overboard  one  stormy  night 

He  cast  his  body,  and  on  we  swept. 

An<l  never  sail  of  ours  was  furFd, 

N(»r  anchor  drop[)ed  at  eve  or  morn  ; 
We  loved  the  glories  of  the  world. 

But  laws  of  miture  were  our  scorn. 
For  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease. 

But  wlience  were  those  that  drove  the 
sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace. 

And  to  and  thro*  the  counter  gale  ? 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led  ; 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead. 
But,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 

W^e  follow  that  which  flies  befoi-e  ; 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round. 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore. 

1864. 
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NORTHERN  FARMER 

OLD  STYLE 

Whbbb  'asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea 

liggin'  'ere  aloan  ? 
Nooiae?  thoort  nowt  o'  anoone;  whoy, 

Doctor  *s  abean  an'  agoan ; 
Sajs  that  I  moant  'a  naw  moor  aale,  but 

I  beant  a  fool ; 
Git  ma  my  aale,  fur  I  beant  a-gawin' 

to  break  my  rule. 

Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  fur  a  says 

what  '8  nawways  true ; 
Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  saay  the 

things  that  a  do. 
I  'ye  'ed  mv  point  o'  aale  ivry  noight 

sin'  I  bean  'ere. 
An'  I  've  'ed  my  quart   ivry  market- 

noight  for  xoorty  year. 

Parson 's  a  bean  loikewoise,  an^  a  sittin' 

ere  o'  my  bed. 
"The  Amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  you^  to 

'lS86n,  my  friend,"  a  said. 
An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an'  's  toithe 

were  due,  an'  I  gied  it  in  houd  ; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  imi,  as  I  'a  done 

boy  the  lond. 

Lam'd  a  ma'  bea.    I  reckons  I  'annot 

sa  mooch  to  lam. 
But  a  oast  oop,  thot  a  did,  'bout  Bessy 

Harris's  bame. 
Thaw  a    knaw»    I    hallos    voated    wi' 

Squoire  an*  choorch  an'  staate, 
An*  i*  the  woost  o*  toimes  I  wur  uiver 

agin  the  raate. 

An'  I  hallus  coom'd  to  's  choorch  afoor 

inoy  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'card  'um  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a 

buzzard-clock  *  ower  my  *ead, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  niean*d  but 

I  thowt  a  *ad  summut  to  saay. 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said, 

an'  I  coom'd  awaay. 

Bessy   Harris's  barne  I   tha  knaws  she 

laaid  it  to  niea. 
Mowt  a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a 

bad  un,  shea. 
'Siver,  I  kep  'um,  I  kep  *ura,  my  lass, 

tha  mun  understond  ; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'urn,  as  I  'a  done 

boy  the  lond. 

1  Ott  as  In  hour,    [The  notes  on  this  poem  are 
rennyson^s.l 
*  Cockchafer. 


But  Parson  a  ooomB  an*  a  goas,  ao^  a 

says  it  easy  an'  freea  : 
''The  Amoighty  'b  a  taakin  o'  yoa  to 

lasen,  my  friend,"  says  'ea. 
I  weant  saay  men  be  lolara,  thaw  miii- 

mun  said  it  in  'aaste  ; 
But  'e  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an*  I 

'a  stubb'd  Thumaby 


D'  ya  moind  the  waaste,  mj  laoa?  naw, 

naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then ; 
Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  ^eaid 

'um  mys6n ; 
Moast  loike  a  butter-bump,^  for  I  *eud 

'um  about  an'  about. 
But  I  stubb'd  'um  oop  wV  the  k)i,  an' 

raaved  an'  rembied  'um  oat. 

Keaper's  it  wur ;  fo'  they  fun  Hun  theer 

a-laaid  of  'is  faace 
Down  i'  the  woild   'enemies'  afoor  I 

ooom'd  to  the  plaace. 
Noaks  or  Thimbleby — ^toaner*  *ed  shot 

'um  as  dead  as  a  naail. 
Noaks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  teias— • 

but  git  ma  my  aale. 

Dubbut    loo5k    at   the  waaste;  thasr 

warn't  not  feead  for  a  oow ; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  foax,  an* 

loook  at  it  now — 
Warn't  worth  nowt  a  haaore,  an'  now 

theer  's  lots  o'  feead, 
Fourscoor  yows^  upon  it,  an'  some  on  it 

down  i*  seeaa.^ 

Nobbut  a  bit  on  it 's  left,  an' I  mean'dto 

'a  stubb'd  it  at  fall. 
Done  it  ta-year  I  mean'd,  an'  runn*d  plow 

thruflf  it  an'  all. 
If  Gk>damoighty  an'  parson  'ud  nobbut  let 

ma  aloan, — 
Mea,    wi'    haate   hoonderd    haacre   o' 

Squoire's,  an  lond  o'  my  oan. 

Do  Grodanioighty  knaw  what  a's  doinf 
a-taakin'  o'  mea  ? 

I  beant  wonn  as  saws  *ere  a  bean  an  yon- 
der a  pea ; 

An'  Squoire  'ull  be  sa  mad  an'  all— a' 
aear,  a'  dear  I 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Squoire  coom 
Michaelmas  thutty  year. 

A  mowt  'a  taaen  owd  Joanes,  as'antnoi 

a  'aapoth  o'  sense, 
Or  a  mowt  a'  taaen  young  Robins— a 

niver  mended  a  fence ; 


1  Bittern.       *  Anemones.       *  One  or 
*  ou  as  in  hour.  •  CloTer. 
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But  Grodamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an' 

taake  ma  now, 
Wi*  aaf  the  oows  to  cauve  an*  Thurnaby 

hoalms  to  plow  I 

Loo5k  'ow  quoloty  smoiles  when  they 

seeas  ma  a  passin*  boy, 
Says  to  thess^n,  naw  doubt,  **  What  a 

man  a  bea  sewer-loy  I  " 
Fur  they  knaws  what  I  bean  to  Squoire 

sin'  fust  a  coom*d  to  the  'AH  ; 
I  done  inoy  duty  by  Squoire  an'  I  done 

moy  duty  boy  iiall. 

Squoire  *  s  i'  Lunnon,    an*   summun  I 

reckons  'uU  'a  to  wroite. 
For  whoa  's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mea 

thot  muddles  nia  quoit ; 
Sartin-sewer  I  bea  thot  a  weant  niver 

give  it  to  Joanes, 
Naw,  nor  a  moaiit  to  Robins — a  niver 

rembles  the  stoans. 

But  summun  'ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap 

wi*  'in  kittle  o'  steam 
Huzzin'  an'  maazin'  the  blessed  fealds 

wi'  the  divil's  oan  team. 
Sin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife 

they  says  is  sweet. 
But  sin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I 

couldn  abear  to  see  it. 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  fur,  an'  doesn 

bring  ma  the  aale  ? 
Doctor  's  a  'toattler,  lass,  an  a's  hall  us  i' 

the  owd  taale  ; 
I  weant  break  rules  fur  Doctor,  a  knaws 

naw  moor  nor  a  floy  ; 
Git  ma  my  aale,  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  mun 

doy'l  mun  doy.  1864. 

THE  FLOWER  i 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 

I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 
Upthere  came  a  flower. 

The  people  said,  a  weed . 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  pirden-l)ower. 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  koIaU 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light. 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night ; 

>  8«e  the  Life  of  Tennyson  II,  10-lt 


Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

Till  all  the  people  cried 
"Splendid  is  the  flower." 

Read  my  little  fable  : 

He  that  runs  mav  read. 
Most  (»ui  raise  the  nowers  now 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 
And  some  are  iKX>r  indeed  ; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed.  1864. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ 

All  a\ou^  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest 

white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening 

of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters 

flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty 

years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to- 
day. 
The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist 

that  rolls  away  ; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky 

bed. 
Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice 

of  the  dea<l. 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and 

cave  and  tree. 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice 

to  me.  1861.  1864. 

A  DEDICATION 

Dear,  near  and  true, — no   truer  Time 

himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  you  ever- 
more 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall, — take  this  and  pray 

that  he 
Who  wrote  it,  honoring  your  sweet  faith 

in  him. 
May  trust  himself ;  and  after  praise  and 

scorn,  [world. 

As   one    who    feels  the    immeasurable 
Attain  tlie  wise  indifference  of  the  wise ; 
And  after  autumn  past — if  left  to  pass 
His  autumn  into  seeming-leafless  nays — 
Draw  toward  the  long  froet  and  longest 

night,  [fruit 

Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the 
Which  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a 

flower.  1804. 
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WAGES 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory 

of  song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost 

on  an  endless  sea — 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to 

right  the  wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd   not  at  glory,  no 

lover  of  glory  she  ; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still 

to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages 

of  Virtue  be  dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for 

the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 

seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden   grove,  or  to  bask 

in  a  summer  sky  ; 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not 

to  die.  1868. 

FROM    THE   COMING   OF   ARTHUR 

M£RLIN*S  RIDDLE 

Rain,  rain,  and  sun  !  a  rainbow  in  the 

sky  I 
A  young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by  ; 
An  old  man*s  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 

Rain,  rain,  and  sun  !  a  rainbow  on  the 

lea! 
And  truth  istliistome,  and  that  to  thee  ; 
And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

Rain,  sun,  and  rain  !  and  the  free  blos- 
som blows : 

Sun,  rain,  and  sun  I  and  where  is  he  who 
knows  ? 

From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep 
he  goes.  1809. 

TRUMPET  SONO 

Blow   trumpet,  for  the   world   is  white 

with  ilay  ! 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roU'd 

away  ! 
Blow  thro'  the   living  world — "  Let  the 

King  reign  I " 

Shall  Rome  or  Heathen  rule  in  Arthur's 

realm  ? 
Flash   brand   and   lance,  fall   battle-axe 

upon  helm, 
Fall  battle-axe,  and   flash   brand  !    Let 

the  King  reign  ! 


Strike  for  the  King  and  live  I  his  knights 

have  heard 
That  God  hath  told  the  King  a  seciet 

word. 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand !    Let 

the  King  retgn ! 

Blow  trumpet  I  he  will  lift  us  from  the 

dust. 
Blow  trumpet !  live  the  strength,  and 

die  the  lust  t 
Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand !    Lot 

the  King  reign ! 

Strike  for  the  King  and  die !  and  if  thoa 

diest. 
The  King  is  king,  and  ever  wills  the 

highest. 
Clang  battle-axe.  and  clash  brand  !    Let 

the  King  reign  1 

Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mighty  in  his  Mar ! 
Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mightier  day  by 

day  I 
Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand  !    Let 

the  King  reign ! 

The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  tiio 

King, 
In  whom  high  Grod  hath    breathed  s 

secret  thing. 
Fall  battle-axe.  and    flash  brand  !    Let 

the  King  reign  !  1874. 

THE  niGHER  PANTHEISM 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,   the  seas. 

the  hills  and  the  plains, — 
Are  not  the.se,  OSoul,  the  Vision  of  Him 

who  reigns? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that 

whicli  He  seems? 
Dreams  are  true  while  thev  last,  and  do 

we  not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of 

l)ody  and  limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  synilxil  of  thy 

division  from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  ;  thyself  art 

the  reason  why. 
For  is  He   not   all  but  thou,  that  hast 

power  to  feel  *'  I  ana  I"  ? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee  ;  and 
thou  fulfillest  thy  doom. 

Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled 
splendor  and  gloom. 
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Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and 
Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet. 

God  is  law,  say  the  wise ;  O  soul,  and 

let  us  rejoice. 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is 

yet  His  voice. 

Law  is  Gk>d,  sav  some  ;  no  God  at  all, 

says  the  ipol. 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight 

staff  bent  in  a  pool ; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the 

eye  of  man  cannot  see  ; 
But  if  we  could    see    and    hear,    this 

Vision — were  it  not  He  ?      1869. 

FLOWER  IN  THE  CRANNIED  WALL 

Flower  iu  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my 

hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in 

all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

1860. 

NORTHERN    FARMER 

NEW    STYLE 

DosnT  thou  *ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they 

canters  awaay? 
Proputty.    proputty,     proputty — that's 

what  I  *ears  *em  saay. 
Proputty,      proputty,     proputty — Sam, 

thou*s  an  ass  for  thy  pains ; 
Theer's  moor  sense  i'  one  o   'is  legs,  nor 

in  all  tliy  brains. 

Woa — theer's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tha, 
Sam  :  yon  *s  parson  s  *ou8e — 

Dosn*t  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be 
eather  a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 

Time  to  think  on  it  then  ;  for  thou*ll  be 
twenty  to  weeak.* 

Proputty,  proputty — woa  then,  woa — let 
ma  'ear  mysen  speak. 

He  an'  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean 

a-talkin'  o'  tliee  ; 
Thou's  bean  talkin*  to  muther,  an'  she 

bean  a-tellin'  it  me. 
rhou'll   not  marry   for  munny — ^thou's 

sweet  upo'  parson's  lass — 

1  Thif  week. 


Noa — tliou  '11  marry  for  luvv — an'    we 
boath  on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 

Seea'd  her  to-daay  goa  by — Saaint's-daay 
— they  was  ringing  the  bells. 

She's  a  beauty,  thou  thinks — an'  soa  is 
scoors  o*  gells, 

Them  as    'as    munny  an'  all — wot's  a 
beauty  ? — the  flower  as  blaws. 

But  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  pro- 
putty, proputty  grows. 

Do'ant  be  stunt '}  taake  time.     I  knaws 

what  maakes  tha  sa  mad. 
Warn't  I  craazed  fur  the  lasses  mys^n 

when  I  wur  a  lad  ? 
But  I  kiiaw*d  a  Quaaker  feller  as  often 

'as  towd  ma  this : 
**  E>oant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa 

wheer  munny  is  I " 

An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war ;  an'  thy 

muther  coom  to  'and, 
Wi'  lots  o'  munny  laald  by,  an'  a  nicetish 

bit  o'  land. 
Maaybe  she  warn't  a  beauty — I  niver  giv 

it  a  thowt — 
But  warn't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss 

as  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt  ? 

Parson's  lass  *ant  nowt,  an'  she  weant  *a 

nowt  when  'e  's  dead, 
Mun  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  summut,  and 

addle  *  her  bread . 
Why?  fur   'e   's   nobhut  a    curate,    an* 

weant  niver  get  liiss^n  clear. 
An'  'e  maade  the  bed  as  'e  ligson  afoor 

'e  coom'd  to  the  shere. 

An*  tliin  'e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots 

o'  Varsity  debt. 
Stock  to  his  taall  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant 

got  shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  tlie  grip,   wi' 

noan  to  lend  'im  a  shove, 
Woorse  nor  a  far-welter'd  •  yowe  ;  fur, 

Sammy,  'e  married  fur  luvv. 

Luvv  ?  what's  luvv  ?  thou  can  luvv  thy 

lass  an'  'er  munny  too, 
Maakin'  'em  goa  togither,  as  theyVe  good 

right  to  do. 
Couldn  1  luvv  thy  muther  by  cause  'o 

'er  munny  laald  by  ? 
Naay— fur  I  luvr'd  'er  a  vast  sight  moor 

fur  it ;  reason  why. 

1  Ohstinate.  *  Earn. 

•  Or.  f ow.welter*d,— said  of  a  iheep  Ijrlng  on  Its 
back  In  the  farrow. 
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Ay,  au'  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to 

inarry  tlie  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman    bum  ;  an*  we 

boath  on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 
Woa  then,  proputty ,  wiltha  ? — ^an  ass  as 

near  as  mays  nowt  ^ — 
Woa  then,  wiltha  ?  dangtha  !— the  bees 

is  as  fell  as  owt.^ 

Break  me  a  bit  o*  the  esh  for  his  'ead, 

lad,  out  o'  the  fence,! 
Grentleman    burn  I     what  s    gentleman 

bum?  is  it  shillins  an'  pence  ? 
Proputty,  proputty*8  ivrything  'ere,  an', 

Sammy,  I'm  blest 
If  it  is  n't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur 

them  as  'as  it 's  the  D^t. 

Tis  'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into 

'ouses  an*  steals, 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an* 

taakes  their  regular  meals. 
Noa,  but  it 's  them  as  uiver  knaws  wheer 

a  meal's  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it  Sammy,  the  poor 

in  a  loomp  is  bad. 

Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a 

bean  a  laazy  lot. 
Fur  work  niun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whin- 

iver  munny  was  got. 
Feyther  'ad  am  most  nowt ;  leastways  'is 

munny  was  'id. 
But  'etued  an*  moifd  iss^n    dead,  an*  'e 

died  a  good  un,  *e  did. 

Loook  thou  theer  wheer  Wri^glesby  beck 

cooms  out  by  the  'ill  ! 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs 

oop  to  the  mill  ; 
An'  I  '11   run   oop  to  the  brig,  an*  tliat 

thou  'II  live  to  see  ; 
And  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I  '11  leave 

the  lantl  to  thee. 

Thini's   my    noations,  Sammy,  wheerby 

I  means  to  stick  ; 
But  if  thou  marries  ji  bad  un,  I  *11  leave 

t'lie  land  to  Dick. — 
Coom    oop,    proputty,    j)roputty — that's 

what  I  'ears  'im  siiav — 
Proputty,     proputty,    proputty — canter 

an'  canter  awaay.  ISTO. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN  1782 

O  THOU  that  sendest  out  the  man 
To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 

>  Miikt^snothiiiif. 

*  The  tlies  are  as  rtcrce  as  anythiO)^. 


Strong  mother  of  a  lion-line. 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sous  of  thine 
Who  wrench'd  their  rights  from  thee ! 

What  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood. 
Re  taught  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught. 
And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought — 
Who  sprang  from  English  bkxxi ! 

But  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy. 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face, 
And  sliatter,  when  the  storms  are  black. 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back, 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base  t 

Wiiatever  harmonies  of  law 

The  growing  world  assume. 
Thy  work  is  thine — the  single  note 
From  that  deep  chord  whicli  Hampden 
smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom.  1872. 

THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK 

The  yoice  and  the  Peak, 

Far  over  summit  and  lawn. 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones 
of  dawn  ! 

All  night  have  I  heard  the  voice 

Rave  over  the  roc^kv  bar. 
But  thou  wert  silent  in  heaven, 
.  Alx)ve  thee  glided  the  star. 

Iliist  thou  no  voice,  O  Peak. 

That  stan<iest  high  alK)ve  all? 
*•  1  am  the  voiee  of  the  Peak, 

I  roar  and  rave,  for  I  fall. 

*'  A  thousiind  voices  go 

To  North,  Sonth,  East,  and  West: 
Tliey  leave  the  heights  and  are  troubled. 

And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest. 

"  Tlie  fields  are  fair  beside  them. 
The  chestnut  towel's  in  his  bloom  : 

But   they — they   feel  the   desire  of  the 
dee|) — 
Fall,  and  follow  their  dooni. 

'*  The  dee|>  luis  power  on  the  height. 

And  the  bei^lit  hjis  jx)weroii  thedeep; 
They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 

An«l  sink  a^ain  into  sleep." 

Not  rais(*d  for  ever  and  ever. 
But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er. 
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The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the  star 
Pass,  and  are  found  no  more. 

The  Peak  is  high  and  flushed 
.    At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire ; 
The  Peak  is  high,  and  the  stars  are  high, 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  higher. 

A  deep  below  the  deep, 

Ancf  a  height  beyond  the  height  I 
Our  hearing  is  not  hearing. 

And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 

The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  into  heaven  withdrawn. 

The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  tlie  rosy  thronee 
of  dawn  I  1874. 

LYRICS  FROM  QUEEN  MARY 
milkmaid's  bono 

Shame  u|X)n  you,  Robin, 

Shame  u|)on  you  now  I 
Kiss  me  would  you?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow  ? 

Daisies  grow  again, 

Kingcups  blow  again, 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking 
the  cow. 

Robin  came  behind  me, 

KissM  me  well,  I  vow. 
Cuff  him  could  I  ?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow  ? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Cuckoos  cry  ag:iin. 
And  you  came  and  kiss*d  me  milking 
the  cow. 

Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now  ; 
Help  itc^n  I  ?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow  'i 

'Ringdoves  coo  again, 

All  things  woo  again. 
Come    behind    and    kiss    me    milking 
the  cow ! 

LOW,   LUTE,   LOW  I 

Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  be- 
trothing ! 

Beauty  passes  like  a  breath,  and  love  is 
lost  in  loatliing. 

Low,  my   lute  :  Hi)eak  low,  my  lute,  but 
say  the  world  is  nothing — 
Low,  lute,  low  I 


Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when 

they  first  awaken ; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen   leaf,  and  not  be 

overtaken. 
Low,  my  lute  I  O,  low,  my  lute  I  we  fade 
and  are  forsaken — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low  t 

1875. 

MONTENEGRO 

Thet  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle 
sails. 

They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on 
the  height. 

Chaste,  fru^l,  savage,  arm'd  by  day 
and  night 

Against  the  Turk  ;  whose  inroad  no- 
where scales 

Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep 
fails. 

And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels 
from  fight 

Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in 
prone  flight 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro* 
the  vales. 

O  smallest  among  peoples  I  rough  rock- 
throne 

Of  Freedom  t  warriors  beating  back  the 
swarm 

Of  Turkisl)  Islam  for  five  hundred  years. 

Great  Tsernogoral  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake 
tlie  storm 

Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  moim- 
tanieers.  1877. 

THE  REVENGE  » 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET 


At  Flores  in  the    Azores  Sir  Richard 

Grenville  lay. 
And  a   pinnace,  like   a   fluttered  bird, 

came  flying  from  faraway  ; 
'*  S()anish  ships  of  war  at  sea  I   we  have 

sighted  fifty-three  I  ** 
Then    sware    Lord    Tliomas  Howard : 

**  Tore  Go<l  I  am  no  coward  ; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my 

shiiK)  are  out  of  gear. 
And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.    I  must 

fly.  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we 

fight  with  fifty-three  ? 


t» 


>  Sm  the  Life  of  Tennjeon,  U.  «I-ft 
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Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Greuville :  "  1 
know  you  are  no  coward  ; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with 
them  again. 

But  I  've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 
lying  sick  ashore. 

I  should  count  myself  tlie  coward  if  I 
left  them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devil- 
doms of  Spain." 

ui 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five 

ships  of  war  that  day, 
Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent 

summer  heaven ; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick 

men  from  the  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down 

below: 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 
And  they  blest   him  in   their  pain,  tliat 

they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for 

the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work 

the  siiipand  to  fight 
And  lie  sailea  away  from   Florestill  the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight. 
With  his  hiige  sea-castles  heaving  upon 

the  weather  bow. 
"  Shall  we  figlit  or  shall  we  fly? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now. 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 
There  '11  be   little  of  us  left  by  the  time 

this  sun  be  set." 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :  **  We  be  all 

good  English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the 

children  of  the  devil. 
For  I  never  turn'd  my  back  upon  Don  or 

devil  yet." 


Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugird,  and 
we  roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 
heart  of  the  foe, 

With  her  hundred  figliters  on  deck,  and 
her  ninety  sick  below  ; 


For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and 
half  to  the  left  were  seen. 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro*  the 
long  sea-lane  between. 

VI 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look*d  down 

from  their  decks  and  lau^h*d. 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock 

at  the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay *d 
By  their  mountain -like  San  Philip  that. 

of  fifteen  hundred  tons, 
And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with 

her  yawning  tiers  of  guns. 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we 

stay'd. 

vn 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip 
hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Tx>ng  and  loud. 

Four  galleons  drew  awav 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  tnat  day. 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two 
upon  the  starboard  lay. 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them 
all. 

vin 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went. 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  ha^i 
left  her  ill  content ; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us.  and 
they  fouglit  us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  tliey  came  with  their 
pikes  and  musqneteers. 

And  a  dozen  times  we  sliook  'em  off  as  a 
dog  that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  tii»' 
land. 

IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  star^ 

came  out  far    over  the   summer 

sea. 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of 

the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole   night  long, 

their  high-built  galleons  came. 
Ship  after  shi]),  the  whole  night  long. 

with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame: 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  lonsr. 

drew  back  with  her  dead  and  her 

shame. 
For  some   were  sunk  and   many  were 

sliatter'd,  and  so  could  fight  us  no 

more — • 
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Grod  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like 
this  in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said,  **  Fight  on  I  fight  on  I  " 

Tho*  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck  ; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the 
short  summer  night  was  gone. 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  l)e  drest  lie  had 
left  the  deck. 

But  a  bullet  struck  liim  that  was  dress- 
ing it  suddenly  dead. 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in 
the  side  and  the  head. 

And  he  said,  **  Fight  on  !  fight  on  ! '' 

ZI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun 

smiled  out   far  over  the  summer 

sea. 
And  tlie  Spanish  fieet  with  broken  sides 

lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring  ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for 

they  fear*d   that    we  still  could 

sting. 
So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain. 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were 

slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  as  maim'd  for 

life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the 

desperate  strife: 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were 

most  of  them  stark  and  cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent, 

ana  the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent ; 
And   the  masts  and   the  rigging  were 

lying  over  the  side  ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English 

pride : 
•*  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  I 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men  I 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore. 
We  die — does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship.  Master  Gunner — sink 

her.  split  her  in  twain  ! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  I  " 

xn 

And  the  gunner  said,  *'  Ay,  ay,"  but  the 
seamen  made  reply  : 

35 


**  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if 

we  yield,  to  let  us  ^o ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 

another  blow." 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 

yielded  to  the  foe. 

zm 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their 

flagship  bore  him  then. 
Where  tliey  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with 

their  courtly  foreign  grace ; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he 

cried  : 
**  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith 

like  a  valiant  man  and  true  ; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 

bound  to  do. 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

ville  die  ! " 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he 

died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had 

been  so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of 

Spain  so  cheap 
Tliat  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship 

and  his  English  few  ; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?    He  was  devil  for 

aught  they  knew, 
But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down 

into  the  deep. 
And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew. 
And  away  she  saird  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own  ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had 

ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great 

gale  blew, 
And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised 

by  an  earthquake  grew, 
Till  it  sinote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 

and  their  m&sts  and  their  flags. 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on 

the  shot-shatter*d  navy  of  Spain, 
And    the  little  Revenge    herself  went 

down  by  the  island  crag^ 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  m^n. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW* 


Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O 

banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapped 

to  the  battle-crj  I 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when 

we  had  rear*d  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghastly 

siege  of  Lucknow — 
Shot  thro^  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but 

ever  we  raised  thee  anew, 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 

n 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the 

hold  that  we  held  with  our  lives — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God 

help  them,  our  children  and  wives! 
Hold  it  we  might— and  for  fifteen  days 

or  for  twenty  at  most. 
"  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,   but 

every  man  die  at  his  post  I " 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lawrence,  tlie  best  of  the  brave  ; 
Ck>ld  were  his  brows  when   we    kiss'd 

him — we  laid  him  that  night  in 

his  grave. 
•*  Every  man  die  at  his  post  I  "  and  there 

haird  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle  bullets,  and  death 

from  their  cannon-balls. 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and 

death  at  our  sliglit  barricade. 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket, 

and  death  while  we  stooped  to  the 

spade, 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the 

wounded,  for  often  there  fell. 
Striking    the    hospital    wall,    crashing 

thro'  it,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death — for  their  spies  were  among  \is. 

their  marksmen  were  told  of  our 

best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro*  the 

brain    that    could    think   for  the 

rest ; 
Bullets  would   sing  by  our   foreheads, 

and    bullets    would    rain    at  our 

feet— 


*  "  The  old  flaj?  used  during  the  defence  of  the 
Residency,  was  hoisted  on  the  Lucknow  flagrstaff 
by  General  Wilson,  and  the  soldiers  who  still 
BurriTed  from  the  siege  were  all  mustered  on 

Earade  in  honor  of  this  poem,  when  mv  son 
ionel  (who  died  on  his  journey  from  India) 
visited  Lucknow.  A  tribute  overwhelmingly 
touching."     {Tennyson.) 


Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  onoe  of  the 

rebels  that  girdled  us  round — 
Death  at  the  elimpse  of  a  finger  from 

over  the  breadth  of  a  street, 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque 

and  the  palace,  and  death  in  the 

ground  I 
Mine  ?    yes,    a    mine !     Countermine ! 

down,  down!  and  creep  thro' the 

hole! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  I   you  cao 

hear  him — the  murderous  mole ! 
Quiet ,  ah  I  quiet — wait  till  the  point  of 

the  pickaxe  be  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  corainR  nearer  and 

nearer  again  than  before — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew ! 

m 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground 

thunder-clap  echo'd  away 
Dark  thro*  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur 

like  so  many  fiends  in  their  hell— 
Cannon-shot,     musket^hot,     volley  on 

volley,  and  yell  upon  yell — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
What  have  they   done?    where  is  it? 

Out  yonder.     Guard  the  Redan  ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  I  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate  !  storm,  and  it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all   round  us,  as 

ocean  on  every  side 
Plunges  and   heaves  at  a  bank  that  is 

daily  drowned  by  the  tide — 
So  many  thousands  tliat,  if  they  be  bold 

enough,  who  shall  escap>e? 
Kill  or  be  killM,  live  or  die.  they  shall 

know  we  are  soldiers  and  men ! 
Ready  !  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their 

masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape- 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like 

the  wave  fingering  forward  again. 
Flying  and   foil'd    at    the  last  by  the 

liandf ul  they  could  not  subdue ; 
And   ever  upon  the  topmost   roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew  t 

IV 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were 
Englisli  in  heart  and  in  limb. 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 
command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
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Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  gar- 
rison hung  but  on  him ; 
Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points  ?  we 

were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only 

a  whisper  tnat  past : 
**  Children  and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap 

into  the  fold  unawares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe 

may  outlive  us  at  last — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they 

love,  than  to  fall  into  theirs  I " 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines 

by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and 

our  poor  palisades. 
Riflemen,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure 

tliat  your  hand  be  as  true  ! 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed 

are  your  flank  fusi lades — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from 

the  ladders   to  which   tliey  had 

clung, 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter 

we    drive    them    with    hand-gre- 
nades; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew  t 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another 

wild  earthauake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Riflemen,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  theie 

from  the  light  of  the  sun 
One  has  leaped  up  on  the  breach,  crying 

out :   **  Follow  me,  follow  me  I " — 
Mark  him — lie  falls !  then  another  and 

him  too,  and  down  goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,   who 

can  tell  but  the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings   and  rafters  and    doors — an 

embrasure  t  make  way  for  the  gun  I 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grafie  I    It  is 

charged  and  we  fire,  and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let 

the  dark  face  have  his  due  I 
Thanks  to  the  kindly   dark  faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few. 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and 

drove  them,  and  smote  them,  and 

slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

burner  in  India  blew. 

VI 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not 
what  we  do.    We  can  fight  1 


But  to  be  soldier  all  day,  and  be  sentinel 

all  thro'  the  night— 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies, 

their  Iving  alarms, 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings  and  soundings  to  arms, 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be 

done  by  five. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us    that  one 

should  be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death 

from  the  loopholes  around, 
Ever  the  niglit  with   its  coffinless  corpse 

to  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge 

of  cataract  skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite 

torment  of  flies. 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  Biay  blowing 

over  an  English  field. 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound 

tliat  would  not  be  heard. 
Lopping  awa}'  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife, — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  never 

could  save  us  a  life. 
Valor  of  delicate   women  who  tended 

the  hospital  bed. 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the 

dying  and  dead. 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and 

never  a  moment  for  grief. 
Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,   faltering 

hopes  of  relief, 
Havelock  biiflled,  or  lieaten,  or  butcher*d 

for  all  that  we  knew — 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  com- 
ing   down  on    the  still-shatter*d 

walls 
Millions  of    musket-bullets,   and  thou- 
sands of  cannon-balLs — 
But  ever  upon   the    topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 

VII 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  I    is  it  true 

what  was  told  by  the  scout, 
Outram  and  Havelock   breaking  their 

way  through  the  fell  mutineers  ? 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing 

again  in  our  ears  ? 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a 

jubilant  shout, 
Havelock^s  glorious  Highlanders  answer 

with  conquering  cheers, 
Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women 

and  children  come  out. 
Blessing  the  wholesome   white  faces  of 

Havelock's  good  fusileers. 
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Kissing  the   war-harden'd  hand  of  the 

Highlander  wet  with  their  tears  ! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch  ! — saved  !  we  are 

saved  ! — is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved 

by  the  blessing  of  heaven  ! 
**  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days ! "  we  have 

held  it  for  eighty-seven  ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  tiie  palace  roof  the  old 

banner  of  England  blew.     1879. 

RIZP  AH  » 

17— 

Waiono,   wailing,   wailing,   the   wind 

over  land  and  sea — 
And    Willy's    voice  in  the   wind,  **  O 

mother,  come  out  to  me  I " 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when 

he  knows  that  I  cannot  go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and 

the  full  moon  stares  at  the  snow. 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear ;  they  would 

spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the 

storm  rushing  over  the  down. 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but 

am  led  by  the  creak  of  the  chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I 

find  myself  drenched    with   the 

rain. 

Anything  fallen  again  ?   nay — what  was 

there  left  to  fall? 
I  have  taken  them   home,  I  have  niim- 

ber'd   the   bones,    I    have  hidden 

them  all. 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are  you  ? 

do  you  come  as  a  spy  ! 
Falls?  what  falls?  wlio  knows?  As  the 

tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

Who  let  her  in  ?  how  lonj^  has  she  been  ? 

you — what  have  you  heard  ? 
Why  did  you   sit   so   quiet?  you  never 

have  spoken  a  word. 
O — to  pray  with  nie — yes — a  lady — none 

of  tlieir  spies — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart, 

and  begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 

Ah — you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what 
should  yon  know  of  the  niji^ht. 

The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and 
the  bitter  frost  and  the  frijjjht? 

I  have  done  it,  while  yoii  were  asleeyi — 
you  were  only  made  for  the  day. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Tennysou  II.  24'^251. 


I  have  gathered  my  baby  together— and 
now  you  may  go  your  way. 

Nay— for  it  *s  kind  of  you,  madam,  to  sit 

by  an  old  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  mj  boy,  I  have 

only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he 

went  out  to  die. 
**  They  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said,  ami 

he  never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipped  him  for  robbing  an  orchard 

once  when  he  was  but  a  child — 
**  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,"  he  said ; 

he  was  always  so  wild — 
And  idle — and  could  n*t    be  idle — my 

Willy — he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  sol- 
dier, he  would  have  been  one  of 

his  best. 

But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates. 

and  they  never  would  let  him  be 

good; 
They  swore  that  he  dare   not  rob  the 

mail,  and  he  swore  that  he  would : 
And  he  took  no  life,   but  he  took  one 

purse,  and  when  all  was  done 
He  fiung  it  among  his  fellows — "  I  '11 

none  of  it,"  said  my  son. 

I  came  into  court  to  the  judge  and  the 

lawyers.     I  told  them  my  tale. 
God's  own  truth — but  they  kilKd  liiin, 

the^  kill'd   him  for  robbing  the 

mail. 
They  haug'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show— 

we    had    always     borne     a    giK**! 

name — 
To  be  hang'd  for  a  thief — and   then  put 

away — is  n't  that  enough  shame; 
Dust  to   dust — low  down — let  us   liitle! 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
That  all  the   ships  of   the  world   coulJ 

stare  at  him,  passing  by. 
God  '11  pardon  the  hell-black  raven  ami 

horrible  fowls  of  the  air. 
But   not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyrr 

who  kill'd   him  and  hang'd  liiiu 

there. 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.     I  ha  J 

hid  liim  u\\  last  goo<l-by'e  ; 
They  had  fasten'd  the  door  of  liis  cell. 

'•  O  mother  !  "   I  heard  him  cry. 
I  could  n't  get  hack  tho'  I  tried,  he  had 

something  further  to  .«;ay. 
And   now  I  never  shall  know  it.    Tlw 

jailer  forced  me  away. 
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Then  since  I  could  n't  but  hear  that  cry 
of  my  boy  that  was  dead, 

Tliey  seized  me  and  shut  me  up :  they 
fastened  me  down  on  my  bed. 

"  Mother,  O  mother  I  "—lie  call'd  in  the 
dark  to  me  year  after  year — 

They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me — 
you  know  that  I  could  n't  but 
hear ; 

And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 
grown  so  stupid  ana  still 

They  let  me  abroad  again — but  tlie  crea- 
tures liad  worked  their  w^ill. 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers — and 

you,  will  you  call  it  a  theft? — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd  me, 

the  ^bones  that  had  laughed  and 

had  cried — 
Theirs?    O,    no!    they    are    mine — not 

theirs — they  had    moved    in    my 

side. 

Do  you  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ? 

I  kissed  *em,  1  buried  em  all — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old — in  the  night 

by  the  churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy  '11  rise  up  whole  when    the 

trumpet  of  judgment  '11  sound. 
But  I  diarge  you  never  to  say  that  I 

laid  him  in  holy  ground. 

Tliey  would  scratch  him  up— they  would 

hang  him  again  on  ttie  cursed  tree. 
Sin  ?  O,  yes,  we  are  sinners,  I  know — let 

all  that  be. 
And  read  me  a  Bible  vei'se  of  the  Lord's 

goodwill  toward  men — 
•*  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the 

Lord  " — let  me  hear  it  again  ; 
**  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy — long- 

suflfering."    Yes,  O,  yes! 
For  the  lawyer  is  born  but  to  murder — 

the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
Jle  *11  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  may  be  last — I  have  heard 

it  in  church — ^and  the  last  may  be 

first. 
Suffering — O,  long-suffering — yes,  as  the 

Lord  must  know, 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 

and  the  shower  and  the  snow. 

Heard,  have  you  ?  what  ?  they  have  told 
you  he  never  rei^ented  his  sin. 

How  do  they  know  it?  are  they  his 
mother  ?  are  you  of  his  kin  ? 


Heard !  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the 
storm  on  the  downs  began, 

The  wind  that  '11  wail  like  a  child  and 
the  sea  that  *11  moan  like  a  man  ? 

Election,  Election,  and  Reprobation — 

it 's  all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  find  him  in  hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look*d  into  my  care, 
And  He  means  me  I  'm  sure  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

And  it  he  he  lost — but  to  save  my  soul, 

that  is  all  your  desire — 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if 

my  boy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark — go, 

go,  you  may  leave  me  alone — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child — ^you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

Madam,  I  beg  your  x)ardon  I    I  think 

that  you  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  1  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind — 
The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright — he 

used  but  to  call  in  the  dark, 
And    he    calls    to  nie    now    from    the 

church  and  not  from  the  gibbet — 

for  hark  I 
Nay — you  can   hear  it   yourself — it    is 

coining — shaking  the  walls — 
Willy — the  moon  's  in  a  cloud Ghood- 

night.     I  am  going.    He  calls. 

1880. 

SONG  FROM  THE  SISTERS 

O  DIVINER  air. 

Thro'  the  heat,  the  drowth,  the  dust,  the 

glare. 
Far  from  out  the  west  in   shadowing 

showers. 
Over  all  tlie  meadow  baked  and  bare. 
Making  fresh  and  fair 
All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers, 
Fainting  flow^ers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air ! 

O  diviner  light. 

Thro'  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon  with 

night, 
Thro'  the  blotting  mist,  the  blinding 

showers, 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright, 
Over  all  the  woodland's  flooded  bowers. 
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Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flowers, 
Over  all  this  riiin'd  world  of  ours, 
Break,  diviner  light !  1880. 

TO  VIRGIL  1 

Roman  Virqil,  thou  that  singest  Ilion*s 
lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising,  wars,  and 
filial  uiith,  and  Dido*s  pyre ; 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language  more 
than  he  that  sang  the  '*  Works  and 
Days," 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fanqy  flashing  out 
from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodlandi 
tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd ; 

All  the  cliarm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ; 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus  piping  under- 
neath his  beechen  bowers ; 

Poet  of  the  poet-satyr  whom  the  hiugli- 
ing  shepherd  bound  with  flowers  ; 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying. in  the 
blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow,  un- 
laborious  earth  and  oarless  sea  ; 

Thou  that  seest  Universal  Nature  moved 

by  Universal  Mind  ; 
Thou  niajostic   in   thy   sadness    at   the 

doubtful  doom  of  human  kind  ; 

Light  among   tlie   vanisli'd   ages  :   star 

that    gildest    yet    this    phantom 

sliore ; 
Golden  branch  anud  the  shadows,  kings 

and   realms  that   pass  to  rise   no 

more ; 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer,  fallen 
every  purple  Cf^sar's  dome — 

Tho*  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm  sound 
forever  of  Imperial  Rome — 

Now  tlie  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perisliM, 
and  tlie  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her 
place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island  sunder'd 
once  from  all  the  humiui  race, 

»  "  To  Virgil  was  writton  at  fho  roqiiest  of  the 
MantuaDsfortho  nitn»tet»ntljcent«'nary  of  Virgil's 
Death."     (Life  of  Tennyson,  II,  82i>. ) 


I  salute  thee,  Mantovano,  I  that  loved 
thee  since  my  day  began, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever 
moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 

1883. 

"  FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE" 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  year 

Sirmione  row ! 
So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  lauded — ^**0 

veuusta  Sirmio!*' 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  grores  of  olive 

in  the  summer  glow. 
There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the 

purple  flowers  grow. 
Came  that   **  Ave  atque  Vale  "  of  the 

Poet's  hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest    of    Roman    poets    nineteen 

hundred  years  ago 
**  Frater    Ave  "  atque    Vale  *'  —  as    we 

wander'd  to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the 

Garda  Lake  below 
Sweet    Catullus's   all-but-island,  olive- 
silvery  Sirmio  I  1883. 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CHARGE  OF 
THE  HEAVY  BRIGADE 

And  here  the  Singer  for  his  art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 
"  The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart 

Is  in  itself  a  deed.''  is^jo. 

VASTNESS 

Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs 
jifter  many  a  vanisli'd  face. 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  nuiy  n»ll 
with  the  dust  of  a  vanish'J  race. 

Raving  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this 
poor  earth's  pah?  history  runs.— 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns? 

Lies  upon  this  side,  lie^s  upon  that  si«le. 

truthless  violence  mourn'd  by  the 

wise, 
ThousaiKls  of  voices  drowning  his  own 

in  a  popular  torrent  of  lies  upon 

lies ; 

Stately  purposes,  valor  in  brittle,  glorious 
annals  of  army  and  fleet. 

Death  for  the  right  c^use,  death  for  the 
wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victory, 
groans  of  defeat ; 
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Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk, 

and  Charity  setting  the  martyr 

aflame  ; 
Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of 

Freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin  a 

realm  in  her  name. 

Faith  at  her  ^nith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the 

gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

schools ; 
Craft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her 

hand,  followed  up  by  her  vassal 

legion  of  fools ; 

Trade  flying  over  a  thousand  seas  with 
her  spice  and  her  vintage,  her  silk 
and  her  corn ; 

Desolate  offing,  sailorless  harbors,  fam- 
ishing populace,  wharves  forlorn ; 

Star  of  the  morning,  Hope  in  the  sun- 
rise ;  gloom  of  the  evening.  Life 
at  a  close ; 

Pleasure  who  flaunts  on  her  wide  down- 
way  with  her  flying  robe  and  her 
poisoned  rose ; 

Pain  tliat  has  crawl'd  from  the  corpse  of 

Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes 

all  day,  and  at  night 
Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper, 

and  stings  him  back  to  the  curse 

of  the  light ; 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded 
harlots ;  honest  Poverty,  bare  to 
the  bone ; 

Opulent  Avarice,  lean  as  Poverty  ;  Flat- 
tery gilding  the  rift  in  a  tnrone  ; 

Fame  blowing  out  from  her  golden  trum- 
pet a  jubilant  challenge  to  Time 
and  to  Fate  ; 

Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nettle 
on  all  the  laurell'd  graves  of  the 
great; 

Love  for  the  maiden,  crown'd  with  mar- 
riage, no  regrets  for  aught  that 
has  been. 

Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless competence,  golden  mean; 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations, 
and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village 
spire ; 

Vows  that  will  last  to  t)ie  last  death- 
ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt  in 
a  moment  of  fire ; 


He  tliat  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the 

minute,  and  died  in  the  doing  it, 

flesh  without  mind  ; 
He  that  has  nail'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross, 

till  Self  died  out  in  the  love  of  his 

kind ; 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and 
Winter,  and  all  these  old  revolu- 
tions of  earth ; 

All  new-old  revolutions  of  Empire — 
change  of  the  tide — what  is  all  of 
it  worth  ? 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences, 
poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer. 

All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all 
that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in 
being  our  own  corpse-ooffins  at 
last? 

Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence, 
drown*d  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaning- 
less Past? 

What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the 
gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of 
bees  in  their  hive  ? — 

Peace,  let  it  be  I  for  I  loved  him.  and 
love  him  for  ever :  the  dead  are 
not  dead  but  alive.  1885. 

MERLIN  AND  THE  GLEAM » 

0  YOXJNQ  Mariner, 
You  from  the  haven 
Under  the  sea-cliflf. 
You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyes  of  wonder, 
Jam  Merlin, 

And  Jam  dying, 

1  am  Merlin 

Who  follow  the  Gleam. 

Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping  and  woke  me 
And  learn M  me  Magic  I 
Great  the  Master, 
And  sweet  the  Magic, 
When  over  the  valley, 
In  early  summers. 
Over  the  mountain, 
On  human  faces, 

>  Se«  the  Life  of  Tenoyaon,  II,  860. 
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And  all  around  me. 
Moving  to  melodj. 
Floated  the  Gleam. 


Once 


of   a  RaTen  who 


at   the  croak 

oroflsedit, 
A  barbarous  people, 
Blind  to  the  magic 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarl'd  at  and  cursed  me. 
A  demon  Tezed  me. 
The  light  retreated. 
The  landslcip  darken'd, 
The  melody  deaden*d. 
The  Master  whi8per*d, 
**  Follow  the  Gleam." 

Then  to  the  melody. 

Over  a  wilderness 

Gliding,  and  glancing  at 

Elf  of  the  woodland. 

Gnome  of  the  cavern. 

Griffin  and  Giant, 

And  dancing  of  Fairies 

In  desolate  hollows. 

And  wraiths  of  the  mountain. 

And  rolling  of  dragons 

By  warble  of  water. 

Or  cataract  music 

Of  falling  torrents, 

Flitted  the  Gleam. 

Down  from  the  mountain 

An<l  over  the  level. 

And  streaming  and  shining  on 

Silent  river. 

Silvery  willow. 

Pasture  and  plow  land, 

Innocent  maidens. 

Garrulous  children. 

Homestead  and  harvest, 

Rea{)er  and  gleaner, 

And  rough-ruddy  faces 

Of  lowly  labor, 

Sli<led  the  Gleam — 

Then,  with  a  melody 
Stronger  and  statelier, 
Led  nio  at  length 
To  the  city  and  palace 
Of  Arthur  the  King  ; 
Touch'd  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches. 
Flashed  on  the  tournament, 
Flicker'd  and  bicker'd 
From  helmet  to  helmet. 
And  last  on  the  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Rested  the  Gleam. 


Clouds  and  darkness 

Closed  upon  Camelot ; 

Arthur  had  vanish'd 

I  knew  not  whither. 

The  king  who  loved  mep 

And  cannot  die ; 

For  out  of  the  darkneas 

Silent  and  slowly     ; 
Tlie  Gleam,  tluit  had  waned  to  a  wis 
glimmer 

On  icy  fallow 

And  faded  forest. 

Drew  to  the  vaUej 

Named  of  the  shadow. 

And  slowly  brightening 

Oufbf  the  glimmer. 
And  slowly  moving  again  to  a  melod 

Yearningly  tender. 

Fell  on  the  shadow. 

No  longer  a  shadow. 

But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward. 

Wed  to  the  melody. 

Sang  thro'  the  world  ; 

And  slower  and  fainter. 

Old  and  weanr. 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man's  garden. 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Would  break  into  blossom ; 

And  so  to  the  land's 

I-rfist  limit  I  came — 

And  (ran  no  longer. 

But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood, 

There  on  the  border 

Of  l^oundlesR  0<?ean. 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  tlie  Gleam. 

Not  of  tlie  sunlight. 

Not  of  the  moomight. 

Not  of  the  starlight ! 

O  yoimg  Mariner, 

Down  to  the  haven. 

Call  your  companions, 

launch  vour  vessel 

And  crowd  your  canvas. 

And,  ere  it  vanishes 

Over  the  margin. 

After  it,  follow  it, 

Follow  the  Gleam.  M 
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FAR—FAR-AWAY 

(FOR    MUSIC) 

What  sight  so  lured  hitn  thro*  the  fields 

he  knew 
As    where    earth's    green    stole    into 

heaven's  own  hue, 

Far — far — away  ? 

What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native 

delis? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far — far — away. 

What  va^e  world-whisper,  mystic  pain 

or  joy. 
Thro*  those  three  words  would  haunt 

him  when  a  boy. 

Far — far— away  ? 

A  whisper  from    his  dawn  of   life?  a 

breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors 

of  death 

Far — far — away  ? 

Far,  far,  how  far?  from  o*er  the  gates  of 

birth. 
The  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of 

earth, 

Far — far — away  ? 

What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words 

could  give  ? 
O  dying  words,  can  Music  make  you  live 
Far— far— away  ?        1889. 

THE  THROSTLE 

**  Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love 
again  I " 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladlv. 
**  New,  new,  new,  new  I  **  Is  it  then  «o 
new 

Tliat  you  should  carol  so  madly  ? 

*'  Ix>vo  again,  song  again,  nest  again, 
young  again,'* 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy  ! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend. 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

•*  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy 


year 
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O  warble  unchidden,  unbidden  ! 

Summer  is  coming,  is  cominj^,  my  dear. 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 

1889. 

THE  OAK 

Live  thy  Life, 

Young  and  old, 
Like  yon  oak. 
Bright  in  spring, 

Living  gold ; 

Summer-rich 

Then ;  and  then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 

Qold  again. 

All  his  leaves 

Fallen  at  length, 
Look,  he  stands. 
Trunk  and  bough. 

Naked  strength.         1889. 

CROSSING  THE  BAR* 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the 
bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Toi)  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  tliat  the  dark  t 
And  may  tliere  be  no  sadness  of  fare- 
well. 

When  I  embark ; 

For  tho*  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  seer  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

Wiien  I  have  crossed  the  bar.    1889. 

>  "  CroMing  the  Bar  was  written  fn  my  father*! 
el(;hty-flr8t  year,  on  a  day  in  October.  .  .  . 

"  1 8ald, '  That  in  the  crown  of  your  lifers  work  ;* 
he  answered,  *  It  came  fn  a  moment.*  He  ex- 
plained the  'Pilot*  as  '  That  Divine  and  Unseen 
who  is  always  Kuidinff  ua.* 

"  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  said  to  me : 
'  Mind  you  put  Crogting  tke  Bar  at  the  end  of  all 
editions  of  my  poems.*  **  (Life  of  Tennyson,  II., 
867.) 
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SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 


I  THOUQHT  once  how   Theocritus  had 

sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished- 

for  years, 
"Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young : 
And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my 

tears. 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy 

years. 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had 

flung 
A  shadow  across  me.      Straightway  I 

was  'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a   mystic  Shape  did 

move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by 

the  hair ; 
And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I 

strove, — 
"Guess  now  who  holds  thee  ?  "—"Death," 

I  said.    But,  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang, — **  Not  Death, 

but  Love." 

n 

BXTT  only  three  in  all  God's  universe 
Have  heard  this  word  thou  liast  Haid, — 

Himself,  beside 
Thee  speaking,  and  me  listening !  and 

replied 
One  of  us  .  .  .  that  was  God,  .  .  .  and 

laid  the  curse 
So  darkly  on  my  eyelids,  as  to  amerce 
My  sisrht  from  seeing  thee, — that  if  I 

had  died, 
The  deathweights,  placed  there,  would 

have  signified 
L«e98    absolute    exclusion.      **  Nay "    is 

worse 
From  God  than  from  all  others,  O  my 

friend  I 
Hen  could  not  part  us  with  their  worldly 

jars, 


Nor  the  seas  change  us,  nor  the  tempests 

bend  ; 
Our  hands    would  touch    for    all    the 

mountain-bars : 
And,  heaven  being  rolled  between  us  at 

the  end. 
We  should  but  vow  the  faster  for  the 

stars. 

Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart ! 
Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 
Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 
On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 
Their  wings  in  passing.     Thou,  bethink 

thee,  art 
A  guest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries. 
With  gages  from  a  hundred  brighter 

eyes 
Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  play 

thy  part 
Of  chief  musician.     What  hast  thou  to 

do 
With  looking  from  the  lattice-lights  at 

me, 
A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer,  sing- 
ing through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree  ? 
The  ctirism  is  on  thine  head, — on  mine, 

the  dew, — 
And  Death  must  dig  the  L^vel  where 

these  agree. 

IV 

Tuou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace- 
floor. 

Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems! 
where 

The  dancers  will  break  footing,  from  the 
care 

Of  watcliing  up  thy  pregnant  lips  for 
more. 

>  See  the  Letters  of  Elisabeth  Barrett  BrowD- 
Ing,  I,  31(J-317. 

>  See  the  Letters  of  Robert  Brow  oinff  and  Ells* 
abeth  Barrett  Barrett,  I,  74-75.    (.  fay  <U.  1S45.) 
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And  dost  thou  lift  this  house's  latch  too 

poor 
For  hand  of  thine  ?  and  canst  thou  think 

and  bear 
To  let  thy  music  drop  here  unaware 
In  folds  of  golden  fulness  at  my  door  ? 
Look  up  and  see  the  casement  broken  in. 
The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the  roof  ! 
My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolin. 
Hush,  call  no  echo  up  in  further  proof 
Of  desolation  I  there's  a  voice  within 
That  weeps  ...  as  thou  must  sing  .  .  . 

alone,  aloof. 


I  LIFT  my  heavy  heart  up  solemnly. 
As  once  Electra  her  sepulchral  urn, 
And  looking  in  tliine  eyes,  I  overturn 
The  ashes  at  thy  feet.     Behold  and  see 
What  a  great  heap  of  grief  lay  hid  in 

me, 
And  how  the  red  wild  sparkles  dimly 

burn 
Through  the  ashen    grayness.     If  thy 

foot  in  scorn 
Could  tread  them  out  to  darkness  utterly, 
It  might  be  well  perhaps.     But  if  in- 
stead 
Thou   wait  beside  me  for  the  wind  to 

blow 
The  gray  dust  up,  .  .  .  those  laurels  on 

thine  heaa, 
O  my  Beloved,  will  not  siiield  thee  so, 
That  none  of  all  the  fires  shall  scorch 

and  shred 
The  hair    beneath.      Stand    farther  off 

then !  go. 

VI  1 

Go    from  me.     Yet  I  feel  tlial  I  sliall 

stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.     Never- 
more 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before. 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  for- 
bore— 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.     The  widest 

land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart 

in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.     What  I 
do 

>  See  the  Letters  of  R.  B.  and  E.  R.  B.,  1, 74-75, 
and  144. 


And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the 

wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.     And  when 

I  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of 

thine, 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of 

two. 

vu 

The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I 

think. 
Since  first  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy 

soul 
Move  still,  oh,  still,  beside  me,  as  they 

stole 
Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 
Of  obvious  death,  where  I,  who  thought 

to  sink. 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught 

the  whole 
Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.    The  cup  of 

dole 
Gk>d  gave  for  baptism,  I  am  fain  to  drink. 
And  praise  its  sweetness,  Sweet,  with 

thee  anear. 
The    names    of    country,    heaven,  are 

changed  away 
For  where  thou  art  or  shalt  be,  there  or 

here; 
And  this  .  .  .  this  lute  and  song  .  .  . 

loved  yesterday, 
(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  dear 
Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what 

they  say. 

viii  J 

What  can  I  give  thee  back.  O  lil>eral 
And  prin(;ely  giver,  who  hast  brought 

the  gold 
And   purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained. 

untold, 
And   laid  them  on   the   outside  of  the 

wall 
For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal. 
In  unexpected  largesse?  am  I  cold. 
Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifold 
High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all? 
Not  so  :  not  cold, — but  very  poor  inst»*ad. 
Ask  God    who  knows.     "For    frequent 

tears  have  run 
The  colors  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 
And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 
To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 
(to  farther  1  let  it  serve  to  trample  on. 

^  Witli  this  Sonnet  and  the  next,  compare  thi 
Letters,  1,  183-5. 
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IX 

Can  it  be  right  to  give  what  I  can  give  ? 
To  let  thee  sit  beneath  the  fall  of  tears 
As  salt  as  mine,  and  hear  the  sighing 

years 
Re-sighing  on  my  lips  renunciative 
Through  those  infrequent  smiles  which 

fail  to  live 
For  all  thy  adjurations  ?    O  my  fears, 
Tliat  this  can  scarce  be  right  t    We  are 

not  peers, 
So  to  be  lovers  ;  and  I  own,  and  pieve. 
That  givers  of  such  gifts  as  mme  are, 

must 
Be  counted  with  the  ungenerous.    Out, 

alas  I 
I  will  not  soil  thy  purple  with  my  dust, 
Nor  breatlie  my  poison  on  thy  venice- 

^lass. 
Nor  give  thee  any  love — which  were 

unjust. 
Beloved,  I  only  love  thee  I  let  it  pass. 


Tet,  love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed 
And  worthy  of    acceptation.     Fire  is 

bright, 
Let  temple  burn,  or  flax  ;  an  equal  light 
Leaps  in  the  flame  from  cedar-plank  or 

weed: 
And  love  is  fire.   And  when  I  say  at  need 
/  love  thee  ,  ,  .  mark  ! .  .  .  J  love  thee — in 

thy  sight 
I  stand  transfigured,  glorified  aright. 
With   conscience  of  tiie  new   rays  that 

proceed 
Out  of  my  face  toward  thine.    There's 

nothing  low 
In  love,  when  love  the  lowest :  meanest 

creatures 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  wliile  loving 

so. 
And  what  I  feel^  across    the  inferior 

features 
Of  wliat  I  a7n,doth  flasli  itself,  and  show 
How  that  great  work  of  Love  enhances 

Nature's. 

XI 

And  therefore  if  to  love  can  be  desert, 
I  am  not  all  unworthy.     Cheeks  as  pale 
As  these  you  see,  and  trembling  knees 

that  fail 
To  bear  the  burden  of  a  heavy  heart, — 
This  weary  minstrel-life  that  once  was 

girt 
To  climb  Aomus,  and  can  scarce  avail 
To  pipe  now  'gainst  the  valley  nightingale 


A  melancholy  music, — why  advert 
To  these  things?    O  Beloved,  it  is  plain 
I  am  not  of  thy  worth  nor  for  thy  place  t 
And  yet,  because  I  love  thee,  I  obtain 
From  that  same  love  this   vindicating 

grace. 
To  live  on  still  in  love,  and  yet  in  vain, — 
To  bless  thee,  yet  renounce  thee  to  thy 

face. 

xn 

Indeed  this  very  love  which  is  my  boast. 

And  which,  when  rising  up  from  breast 
to  brow. 

Doth  crown  me  with  a  ruby  large  enow 

To  draw  men's  eyes  and  prove  the  inner 
cost, — 

This  love  even,  all  my  worth,  to  the  utter- 
most, 

I  should  not  love  withal,  unless  that  thou 

Hadst  set  me  an  example,  sliown  me 
how, 

When  first  thine  earnest  eyes  with  mine 
were  crossed. 

And  love  called  love.  And  thus,  I  can- 
not speak 

Of  love  even,  as  a  good  thing  of  my  own  : 

Thy  soul  hatii  snatched  up  mine  all  faint 
and  weak. 

And  placed  it  by  thee  on  a  golden 
throne, — 

And  that  I  love  (O  soul,  we  must  be 
meek  !) 

Is  by  thee  only,  whom  I  love  alone. 

xni 

And  wilt  thou  have  me  fashion  into 

speech 
The  love  I    bear   thee,    finding    words 

enough, 
And  hold  the  torch  out,  while  the  winds 

are  rough. 
Between    our  faces,  to    cast  light  on 

each  ? — 
I  drop  it  at  thy  feet.     I  cannot  teach 
My  hand  to  hold  my  spirit  so  far  off 
From  myself — me — that  I  should  bring 

thee  proof 
In  words,  of  love  hid  in  me  out  of  reach. 
Nay,  let  the  silence  of  my  womanhood 
Commend  my  woman -love  to  thy  be- 
lief- 
Seeing  that  I  stand    unwon,  however 

wooed. 
And  rend  the  garment  of  my  life,  in 

brief. 
By  a  most  dauntless,  voiceless  fortitude. 
Lest  one  toucli  of  this  heart  convey  its 

grief. 
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If  thou  muBt  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  loye*B  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
"  I  love  her  for  her  smile — her  look— -her 

way 
Of    speakinK    gently,— for    a  trick  of 

thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  oertes 

brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease   on   such  a 

day-— 
For  these  things  in  themaelyes,  Belovdd, 

may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,— and 

love,  so  wrought, 
May  be  un wrought  so.    Neither  love  me 

for 
Thine  own  dear  pity*s  wiping  my  cheeks 

dry.— 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who 

bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love 
thereby  t 

Bat  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  ever- 
more 

Thou  majTst  love  on,  through  love's  eter- 
nity. 


ACOUSB  me  not,  beseech  thee,'  that  I 

wear 
Too  calm  and  sad  a  face  in  front  of 

thine ; 
For  we  two  look  two  ways,  and  can- 
not shine 
With  the  same  sunlight  on  our  brow 

and  hair. 
On  me  thou  lookest  with  no  doubting 

care, 
As  on  a  bee  shut  in  a  crystalline ; 
Since  sorrow  hath  shut  me  safe  in  love's 

divine, 
And  to  spread  wing  and  fly  in  the  outer 

air 
Were  most  impossible  failure,  if  I  strove 
To  fail  so.  But  I  look  on  thee — on  thee — 
Beliolding,  besides  love,  the  end  of  love, 
Hearing  oblivion  beyond  memory  ; 
As  one  who  sits  and  gazes  from  above. 
Over  the  rivers  to  the  bitter  sea. 

XVI « 

And  yet,  because  thou  overoomest  so, 
Because  thou  art  more  noble  and  like  a 
king, 

»  Compare  the  Tetters,  I,  256,  274-5,  506.  508. 
*  Compare  the  Letters,  I,  545. 


Thou  canst  prevail  against  mj  feanaal 

Thy  purme  round  mep  till  my  iMut 

shfulgrow 
Too  close  a^dnst  thine  heurt  henoefortk 

to  know 
How  it  shook  when  akme.    Why,  oon- 

quering 
liay  prove  as  lordly  and   oomplato  a 

thing 
In  lifting  upward,  as  in  omBhins  low! 
And  as  a  vanquished  soldier  ymds  hit 

sword 
To  one  who  lifts  him  from  the  bkiody 

earth. 
Even  so,  Belovdd,  I  at  last  reooid* 
ELere  ends  my  strife.    If  thou  invite  me 

forth, 
I  rise  above  abasement  at  the  word, 
liake  thy  love  larger   to  enlatss  mj 

worth. 


Mt  poet,  thou  oanst  touch  on  all  the 

notes 
Ood  set  between  His  After  and  Befbra, 
And  strike  up  and  strike  off  the  genenl 

roar 
Of  the  rushing  worlds  a  melody  thtl 

floats 
In  a  serene  air  purely.    Antidotes 
Of  medicated  music,  answering  for 
Mankind's  forlomeet  uses,  thou  oaut 

pour 
From  thence  into  their  ears.     God*8  will 

devotes 
Thine  to  such  ends,  and  mine  to  wait  on 

thine. 
How,  Dearest,  wilt  thou  hare  me  for 

most  use? 
A  hope,  to  sing  by  gladly  ?  or  a  fine 
Sad  memory,  with  thy  songs  to  inter- 
fuse? 
A  shade,  in  which  to  sing— of  palm  or 

pine? 
A  grave,  on  which  to  rest  from  singing? 

Choose. 

xvin 

I  NEVER  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away 
To  a  man,  Dearest,  except  this  to  thee. 
Which  now  upon  my  fingers  thought- 
fully, 
I  ring  out  to  the  full  brown  lengtli  and 

say 
"  Take  it."    My  day  of  youth  went  ye»- 

terday  : 
My  liair  no' longer  bounds  to  my  foot's 
glee. 
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Nor  plaut  I  it  from  rose  or  myrtle- tree. 

As  girls  do,  any  more  ;  it  only  may 

Now  shade  on  t%vo  pale  cheeks  the  mark 
of  tears. 

Taught  drooping  from  the  head  that 
hangs  aside 

Through  sorrow^s  trick.  I  thought  the 
funeral-shears 

Would  take  this  first,  hut  love  is  justi- 
fied,— 

Take  it  thou,  finding  pure,  from  all  those 
years, 

Tlie  kiss  my  mother  left  here  when  she 
died. 

XIX 

The  souVs  Rialto  hath  its  merchandise ; 

I  barter  curl  for  curl  u]K)n  that  mart, 

And  from  my  poet*8  forehead  to  my 
heart 

Receive  this  lock  which  outweighs  ar- 
gosies,— 

As  purply  black,  as  erst  to  Pindar's  eyes 

The  dim  purpureal  tresses  gloomed 
athwart 

The  nine  white  Muse-brows.  For  this 
counterpart, 

The  bay -crown's  shade,  Beloved,  I  sur- 
mise. 

Still  lingers  on  thy  curl,  it  is  so  black  ! 

Thus,  with  a  fillet  of  smooth-kissing 
breath, 

I  tie  the  shadows  safe  from  gliding  back, 

And  lay  the  gift  where  nothing  hin- 
dereth ; 

Here  on  my  heart,  as  on  thy  brow,  to 
lack 

No  natural  heat  till  mine  grows  cold  m 
death. 

XX  1 

Beix>ved,  my  Belovdd,  when  I  think 
That  thou  wast  in  the  world  a  year  ago. 
What  time  I  sat  alone  here  in  the  snow 
And  saw  no  footprint,  heard  the  silence 

sink 
No  moment  at  thy  voice,  but,  link  by 

link. 
Went  counting  all  my  chains  as  if  that 

so 
They  never  could  fall  off  at  any  blow 
Struck  bvthy  possible  hand, — wliy,  thus 

I  drink 
Of  life's  great  cup  of  wonder  !    Wonder- 
ful, 
Never  to  feel  thc^  thrill  the  <lay  or  ni^lit 
With  personal  act  or  speech, — nor  ever 
cull 

*  Compare  the  Letters,  I,  147. 


Some  prescience  of  thee  with  the  blos- 
soms white 

Thou  sawest  growing  I  Atheists  are  as 
dull. 

Who  cannot  guess  God's  presence  out  of 
sight. 

XXli 

Sat  over  ag^in,  and  yet  once  over  again. 
That  thou  dost  love  me.    Though  the 

word  repeated 
Should  seem  **a  cuckoo-song,'*  as  thou 

dost  treat  it. 
Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain. 
Valley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo- 
strain 
Comes  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  green 

completed. 
Beloved,  I,  amid  the  darkness  greeted 
By  a  doubtful  spirit-voice,  in  that  doubt's 

pain 
Cry,  **  Speak  once  more — thou  lovest !  " 

Who  can  fear 
Too  many  stars,  though  each  in  heaven 

shall  roll. 
Too  many  flowers,  though  eac^h  shall 

crown  the  year? 
Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me 

—toll 
The    silver    iterance  !  —  only  minding, 

Dear, 
To  love  me  also  in  silence  with  tliy  soul. 

XXII 

When  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and 

strong. 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and 

nigher. 
Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into 

fire 
At  either  curv^    point, — what    bitter 

wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should 

not  long 
Be  here  contented  ?  Thuik.  In  mount- 
ing liigher, 
The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.  Let  us  stay 
Rather  on  earth,  Beloved, — where  the 

unfit 
C'ontrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a  day, 
With  darkness  and  the  death-hour  romid 

ing  it. 

1  Ck>mpAre  the  Letters,  1, 888. 


And  would  the  sun  for  tliee  more  coldly 

Beoause  of  grave-damps  falling   rounil 

my  head  7 
I  m&rvellcd,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 
Thy   thought    so    iu   the   letter.     I   am 

But  .  .  .  90  miioli  to  tlieeT    Caii  I  pour 

thv  wine 
While   my  hands   tremble  ?    Then   my 

soul,  inatead 
Ot  dreams  of  death,  resumes  life's  lower 

Tbun.  love  me,  Love  1  look  on  me — 
breathe  on  me  ! 

Ab  brighter  ladies  do  not  oouut  it 
strange. 

For  love,  to  give  up  acree  and  degree, 

I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  ex- 
change 

My  near  sweet  view  of  Heaven,  for  earth 
with  tliee  ! 


Let  th«  world's  aharpness,  like  a  clnsp' 

ing  knife. 
Shut  in  upon  itself  and  do  no  harm 
In  this  close  hand  of  I^ve,  now  soft  and 

AdiI   let   ua   heiir   no  sound  of   hufiiun 

After  the  cliuk  of  the  shutting.     Life 


And  feel  as  safe  as  guarded   by  a  chann 
Against  the  stab  of  wurldlingx,  wjio  if 

Are  weak  to  injure.     Very  wbitely  still 
The  lilies  of  our  lives  ntay  reassure 
Their  blosRonis  from    tbeir    roots,  ac- 
cessible 
Alone  to  heavenly  dews  that  drop  not 

fewer, 
Orowing  Htraight,  out  of  man's  re«cii. 
on  the  liitl.  [us  jioor. 

God  only,  who  made  ua  rich,  can  muka 


A  HKAVT  heart,  Belov&d.  have  I  borne 
Prom  year  to  year  until  I  saw  thy  fa(«. 
And  sorrow  after  sorrow  took  tlie  p!in« 
Of  all  those  natural  jays  as  lightly  worn 
>  Compare  the  Lettan,  I.  337,  HS,  3U. 


By    a    beating    heart    at    danoattMi 

Ho|>es  apace 
Were  changed  to  long  despairs,  till  OaA 

Could  scarcely  lift  above  the  woiUft^ 

My  heavy  heart.    Then  thou  didat  Ud 

And  let  it  drop  adown  thy  calmly  cm) 
Deep  being  1  Fast  it  sinketh.  ita  a  Uinf 
Which  its  own  nature  doth  precipHali^ 
Wiiile  tliine  doth  close  above  it.  media- 
ting 
B  wixt  the  stars  and  the 
plished  fate. 


I  LITXD  with  visions  for  my 

Instead  of  men  and  women,  yeora  Rge, 

And    found    tliem    gentle     matWi  aM 

thought  to  know 
A  sweeter  music   than   they  played  te 

But  soon  tbeir  trailing  purple  was  dM 

Of  this   world's  dust,   their   lutes  did 

I: i lent  grow. 
And  I  myself  grew  faint  and  bliml  be- 

Their  vanishing  eyes.     Then  TSOO  did* 

coiae— bo  be. 
Beloved,     what    they    seemed.     Their 

shining  fronts, 
Tlieir  songs,  their  splendors  (better.  yU 


My  Bout  with  satisfaction  of  all  wanti: 
Because   God's    gifts    put    man's    best 
dreams  to  shame. 

XXVII 1 
My  own  BelovM,  who  hast  lifted  me 

From  this  drear  flat  ot  earth  wliere  I 

And,  in   betwixt   the   languid  ringl^H 

A   life-breath,  till   the   foreliead  liop(- 

fully 
Shines  out  again,  as  all  the  angels  *m. 
Before  thy  saving  kiss!     My  own, di( 

Who  earnest  to  ma  when  the  world  «v 
■  Cotupaie  tbe  Letter*,  I,  MB. 
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And  I  who  looked  for  only  God,  found 
thee! 

I  find  tbee  ;  I  am  safe,  and  strong,  and 
glad. 

As  one  who  stands  in  dewless  asphodel 

Looks  backward  on  the  tedious  time  he 
had 

In  the  upper  life,^60  I,  with  bosom- 
swell. 

Make  witness,  here,  between  the  good 
and  bad, 

That  Love,  as  strong  as  Death,  retrieves 
as  well. 

XXVIII* 

Mt  letters !  all  dead  paper,  mute  and 

white ! 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
Against    my    tremulous    hands    >^hich 

loose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee 

to-night. 
This  said, — he  wished  to  have  me  in  his 

sight 
Once,  as  a  friend:  this  fixed  a  day  in 

spring 
To  come  and  touch    my  hand  ...  a 

simple  tiling, 
Yet  I  wept  for  it  I — this,  .  .  .  the  paper's 

light  .  .  . 
Said,  Dear^  I  love  thee ;  and  I  sank  and 

quailed 
As  if  (>od*s  future  thundered  on  my 

past. 
This  said,  /  am  t/iine— and  so  its  ink  has 

paled 
"With  lying  at  my  heart  tlrnt  beat  too 

fast. 
And  this  .  .  .  O  Love,  thy  words  liave 

ill  availed 
If,  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last  t 

XXIX 

I  THIKK  of  thee ! — my  thoughts  do  twine 
and  bud 

About  thee,  as  wild  vines,  about  a  tree. 

Put  out  brcM^  leaves,  and  soon  there's 
nought  to  see 

Except  the  straggling  green  which  hides 
the  wood. 

Yet,  O  my  palm-tree,  be  it  understood 

I  will  not  have  my  thoughts  instead  of 

thee 

Who  art  dearer,  better!  Rather,  in- 
stantly 

Kenew  thy  presence ;  as  a  strong  tree 
should, 

>  Compttre  the  Letters,  I,  6,  TO,  86S. 
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Rustle  thy  boughs  and  set  thy  trunk  all 

bare. 
And  let  these  bands  of  gpreenery  which 

insphere  thee 
Drop  heavily  down, — burst,  shattered, 

everywhere ! 
Because,  in  this  deep  joy  to  see  and  hear 

thee 
And  breathe  within  thy  shadow  a  new 

air, 
I  do  not  think  of  thee — I  am  too  near 

thee. 

XXX 

I  SEE  thine  image  through  my  tears  to- 
night. 
And   yet  to-day   I  saw  thee  smiling. 

How 
Refer  the  cause? — Beloved,  is  it  thou 
Or  I,  who  makes  me  sad  ?    The  acolyte 
Amid  the  chanted  joy  and  thankful  rite 
May  so  fall  flat,    with   pale  insensate 

brow. 
On  the  altar-stair.    I  hear  thy  voice  and 

vow. 
Perplexed,   uncertain,  since   thou   art 

out  of  sight. 
As  he,  in  his  swooning  ears,  the  ohoir*s 

Amen. 
Beloved,  dost  thou  love  ?  or  did  I  see  all 
The  glory  as  I  dreamed,  and  fainted 

when 
Too  vehement  light  dilated  my  ideal. 
For  my  souls  eyes?    Will    that  light 

come  again. 
As  now  these  tears  come — falling  hot 

and  real? 

XXXI 

Thou  comest !  all  is  said  without  a  word. 
I  sit  beneath  thy  looks  as  children  do 
In  the  noon-sun,  with  souls  that  tremble 

through 
Their  happy  eyelids  from  an  unaverred 
Yet  prmhgal    inward    joy.    Behold,    I 

erred 
In  that  last  doubt  I  and  yet  I  cannot  rue 
The  sin  most,  but  the  occasion — that  we 

two 
Should    for  a  moment  stand  unminis* 

tered 
By  a  mutual  presence.    Ah,  keep  near 

and  close. 
Thou    dovelike  helpt    and,    when    my 

fears  would  rise. 
With  thy  broad    heart  serenely  inter- 
pose: 
Brood  down  with  thy  divine  sufficiencies 
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These  thoughts  which    tremble  when 

bereft  of  those. 
Like  callow  birds   left   desert   to   the 

skies. 

xzxn 

*rm  first  time  that  the  sun  rose  on  thine 

oath 
To  love   me,  I  looked  forward  to  the 

moon 
To  slacken  all  those  bonds  wliich  seemed 

too  soon 
And  quickly  tied  to   make  a  lasting 

troth. 
Quiok-lovine    hearts,  I   thought,    may 

quickly  loathe ; 
And,  looking  on  myself,  I  seemed  not 

one 
For  such  man*s  love ; — ^more  like  an  out- 

of-tune 
Worn  yiol.  a  good   singer   would   be 

wroth 
To   spoil   his   song    with,  and   which, 

snatched  in  haste. 
Is  laid  down  at  the  first  illnsounding 

note. 
I  did  not  wrone  myself  so,  but  I  placed 
A  wrong  on  mee.    For  perfect  strains 

may  fioat 
'Neath  mastei^hands,  from  instruments 

defaced, — 
And  great  souls,  at  one  stroke,  may  do 

and  doat. 

XXXIII 

Yes,  call  me  by  my  pet-name !  let  me 

hear 
The  name  I  used  to  run  at,  wlien  a  child. 
From  innocent  play,  and  leave  the  cow- 
slips piled. 
To  glance  up  in  some  face  that  proved 

me  dear 
With  the  look  of  its  e^-es.      I  miss  the 

clear 
Fond   voices  wliich,   being  drawn  and 

reconciled 
Into  the  music  of  Heaven's  undefiled, 
Call  me  no  longer.     Silence  on  the  bier. 
While  I  call  God— call  God  !— So  let  thy 

mouth 
Be  heir  to  those  who  are  now  exanimate. 
Gather  the  north  fiowers  to  complete  the 

south. 
And  catch  the  early  love  up  in  the  late. 
Yes,  call  me  by  that  name, — and  I,  in 

truth. 
With  the  same  heart,  will  answer  and 

not  wait. 


With  the  same  heart,  I  said,  ni  answer 

thee 
As  those,  when  thou  shaltoall  nmbjmj 

name — 
Lo,  the  vain  promise !  is  iha  flame,  tte 

same. 
Perplexed  and  ruffled  bj  life%  Btntesr! 
When  called  before,  I  told  how  hamj 
I  dropped  my  flowers  or  brake  off  froma 

game, 
To  run  and  answer  with  the  smile  tint 

came 
At  play  last  moment,  and  went  on  with 

me 
Through  my  obedience.    Whenlaatw 

now, 
I  drop  a  grave  thought,  break  from  soli- 

.  tude; 
Yet  still  my  heart  goes  to  thee — ponder 

how— 
Not  as  to  a  single  good,  but  all  m  j  good  !> 
Lay  thy  handon  it,  best  one,  and  allov 
That  no  child's  foot  could  run  liut  m 

this  blood. 


If  I  leave  all  for  thee,  wilt  thou  ex- 
change 
And  be  all  to  me  ?    Shall  I  never  miss 
Home-talk  and  blessing  and  the  ocNnmos 

kiss 
That  comes  to  each  in  turn,  nor  coimtit 

strange, 
When  I  look  up,  to  drop  on  a  new  range 
Of  walls  and  floors,  another  home  than 

this  ? 
Nay,  wilt  thou  fill  that  place  by  ine 

which  is 
Filled  by  dead  eyes  too  tender  to  know 

change  ? 
That's  hardest.     If  to  conquer  love,  has 

tried, 
To  conquer  grief,   tries    more,  as  all 

thmgs  prove ; 
For  grief  indeed  is  love  and  grief  beside. 
Alas,  I  have  grieved  so  I  am  h«:d  tolove. 
Yet  love  me — wilt  thou  ?    Open  thine 

lieart  wide. 
And  fold  witldn  the  wet  wings  of  thr 

dove. 

XXXVI 

When  we  met  first  and  loved,  I  did  not 

build 
Upon  the  event  with  marble.    Could  it 

mean 

>  Compare  the  Lettan,  I,  881. 
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To  last,  a  love  set  pendulous  between 
Sorrow    and    sorrow  ?      Nay,  I  rather 

thrilled, 
Distrusting  every  light  that  seemed  to 

gild 
The  onward  path,  and  feared  to  overlean 
A  finger  even.     And,   though  I    liave 

g^wn  serene 
And  strong  since  then,  I  think  that  God 

has  willed 
A  still  renewable  fear  .  .  .  O  love,  O 

troth  .  .  . 
Lest  these  enclasp^  hands  should  never 

hold. 
This  mutual  kiss  drop  down  between  us 

both 
As  an  unowned  thing,  once  the  lips  being 

oold. 
And  Love,  be  false !  if  lie,  to  keep  one 

oath. 
Must  lose  one  joy,  by  his  life's  star  fore- 
told. 

XXXVII 

Pardon,  oh,  pardon,  that  my  soul  should 

make, 
Of  all  that  strong  divineness  which  I 

know 
For  thine  and  thee,  an  image  only  so 
Formed  of  the  sand,  and  fit  to  shift  and 

break. 
It  is  that  distant  years  which  did  not 

take 
Thy  sovranty,  recoiling  with  a  blow. 
Have  forced  my  swimming  brain  to  un- 
dergo 
Their  doubt  and  dread,  and  blindly  to 

forsake 
Thy  purity  of  likeness  and  distort 
Thy  worthiest  love  to  a  worthless  coun- 
terfeit : 
As  if  a  shipwrecked  Pagan,  safe  in  port. 
His  guardian  sea-god  to  commemorate. 
Should  set  a  sculptured  porpoise,  gills  a- 

snort 
And  vibrant  tail,  within  the  temple-gate. 

xxxvni 

First  time  he  kiHHe<]  me,   he  but  only 

kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand   wherewith   I 

write; 
And  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and 

white. 
Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its 

*•  Oh.  list." 
When    the    angels   speak.    A    ring  of 

amethyst 


I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my 
sight. 

Than  that  first  kiss.  The  seoond  passed 
in  height 

The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and 
half  missed, 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.  O  beyond  meed  ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which 
love's  own  crown. 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  purple  state  ;  since  when,  in- 
deed, 

I  have  been  proud  and  said,  *'  My  love, 
my  own." 

XXXIX 

Because  thou  hast  the  power  and  own*st 

the  grace 
To  look  through  and  behind  this  mask 

of  me 
(Against    which  years  have  beat  thus 

blanchingly 
With  their  rains) ,  and  behold  my  souFs 

true  face. 
The  dim   and   weary  witness  of  lifers 

race, — 
Because  thou  hast  the  faith  and  love  to 

see, 
Through   that    same   souVs    distracting 

lethargy. 
The  patient  angel  waiting  for  a  place 
In  the  new  Heavens, — bei^use  nor  sin 

nor  WOP, 
Nor  Grtwi's  infliction,  nor  death's  neigh- 
borhood, 
Nor  all  which  others  viewing,  turn  to 

Nor  all  which  makes  me  tiredof  all,  self - 

viewed, — 
Nothing  repels  thee,  .  .  .  Dearest,  teach 

me  Ko 
To    pour  out  gratitude,  as  thou  dost, 

good ! 

XL 

Oh,  yes !  they  love  through  all  this  world 

of  ours ! 
I    will    not    gainsay    love,    called  love 

forsooth. 
I  have  heard  love  talked  in  my  early 

vouth. 
And  since,  not  so  long  back  but  that  the 

flowers 
Then  gathered,  smell  still.    Mussulmans 

and  Giaours 
Throw  kerchiefs  at  a  smile,  and  have  no 

ruth 
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For  any  weeping.    Pblypheme^s  white 

tooth 
Slips  on   the    nat  if,   after    frequent 

showers, 
The  shell  is  OTer-smooth,—- €uid  not  so 

much 

Will  turn  the  thing  called  love,  aside  to 

hate. 
Or  else  to  obliyion.    But  thou  art  not 

such 
A  loTer,  my  Belovdd  1  thou  canst  wait 
Through  sorrow  and  sickness,  to  bring 

souls  to  touch, 
And  think  it  soon  when  others  cry  **  Too 

late." 

I  THAinc  all  who  have  loved  me  in  their 

hearts. 
With  thanks  and  love  from  mine.    Deep 

thanks  to  all 
Who  paused  a  little  near  the  prison- wall 
To  hear  my  music  in  its  louder  parts 
Ere  they  went  onward,  each  one  to  the 

mart's 
Or  temple's  occupation,  beyond  call. 
But  thou,  who,  m  my  voice's  sink  and 

fall 
When  the  sob  took  it,  thy  divinest  Art's 
Own  instrument  didst  drop  down  at  thy 

foot 
To  hearken  what  I  said   between   my 

tears, .  .  . 
Instruct  me  how  to  thank  thee  I    Oh,  to 

shoot 
My  soul's  full  meaning  into  future  years. 
That  they  should  lend  it  utterance,  and 

salute 
Love  that  endures,  from  Life  that  dis- 
appears! 

XLII 

*^My  future   toill   not   copy   fair    my 

past  "—1 
I  wrote  that  once ;  and  thinking  at  my 

side 
My  ministering  life-angel  justified 
The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 
To  the  white  throne  of  God,  I  turned  at 

last, 
And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  unallie<l 
To  angels  in  thy  soul  I    Then  I,  long 

tried 
By  natural  ills,  rec^eived  the  comfort  fast, 
While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim's 

staff 

*  A  sonnet  of  Mrs.  Browninir^A,  of  1^44,  begins 
with  this  line.    See  also  the  Letters,  1, 281. 


Gave  out  Rreen  leaves   with   imniif 

dews  impearled. 
I  seek  no  copy  now  of  lifers  flrai  half : 
Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  mmiiif 

curled, 
And  write  me  new  my  future'a  epicn^k, 
New  angel  mine,  unhoped  tot  m  tin 

world ! 


How  do  I  love  thee  7    Let  me  ooant  tki 

ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  hreedtheoi 

height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  fSeeUng  out  if 

sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Gnea 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  everydajli 
Most  quiet  need,  hy  son  and  candle-Ught 
I  love   thee   freely,  as   men  strive  lor 

Right; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  fnMi 

Praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  pot  to  vm 
In  my  old  griefo,  and  with  my  childheoft 

faith. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  kit 
With  my  lost  saints,— I  love  thee  wtth 

the  hreath, 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  I— and,  if  God 

chouse, 
I  shall  but  love  tliee  better  after  daath. 

xuv 

Beloved,  thou  hast  brought  me  many 
flowers 

Plucked  ill  the  garden,  all  the  summer 
through 

And  winter,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  grsw 

In  this  close  room,  nor  missed  the  son 
and  showers. 

So,  in  the  like  name  of  that  love  of  oun. 

Take  back  these  tiioughts  which  here  un- 
folded too, 

And  which  on  warm  and  cold  days  I 
withdrew 

From  my  heart*s  ground.  Indeed,  those 
beds  and  bowers 

Be  overgrown  with  bitter  weeds  and  rue, 

And  wait  thy  weeding ;  yet  here's  eglan- 
tine. 

Here's  ivy  I — take  them,  as  I  used  to  do 

Thy  flowers,  and  keep  them  where  they 
shall  not  pine. 

Instruct  thine  eyes  to  keep  their  ooktfs 
true. 

And  tell  thy  soul  their  roots  are  left  is 
mine.  [1^7.]  1850. 
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SONGS  FROM  PARACELSUS 

Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds  and  stripes 

Of  labdanum,  and  aloe-balls, 

Smeared  with  dull  nard  an  Indian  wipes 
From  out  her  hair :  such  balsam  falls 
Down  sea-side  mountain  pedestals, 

From  tree-tops  where  tired  winds  are 
fain, 

Spent  with  the  vast  and  howling  main, 

To  treasure  half  their  island-gain. 

And  strew  faint  sweetness  from  some 
old 

E^ptian's  fine  worm-eaten  shroud 
Which  breaks  to  dust   when  once  un- 
rolled ; 

Or  shredded  perfume,  like  a  cloud 
B>om  closet  long  to  quiet  vowed, 
With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung, 
Mouldering  her  lute  and  books  among, 
As  when  a  queen,  long  dead,  was  young. 


Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went, 
With  cleaving  prows  in  order  brave 
To  a   speeding   wind   and  a    bounding 
wave, 

A  gallant  armament  : 
Each  hark  built  out  of  a  forest-tree 

Left  leafy  jind  rough  as  first  it  grew. 
And  nailed  all  over  the  gaping  sides. 
Within  and  without,  with   black   bull- 

hities. 
Seethed  in  fjit  and  suppled  in  flame, 
To  bear  the  playful  billows'  game  : 
So,  each  good  ship  was  rude  ro  see. 
Rude  and  bare  to  the  outward  view, 

But  each  upbore  a  stately  tent 
Where  cedar  ]>ales  in  scf  nr«Ml  row 
Kept  out  the  llak«'s  of  the  dancing  brine. 
And  an  awning  drooped  tiie  mast  below, 
In  fold  on  fold  of  the  purple  line. 


That  neither  noontide  nor  starehiiM 
Nor  moonlight  cold  which  noakethmad, 

Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement. 
When  the  sun  dawned,  oh,  gay  and  glad 
We  set  the  sail  and  plied  the  oar ; 
But    when  the    night-wind    blew  like 

breath, 
For  joy  of  one  day's  voyage  more. 
We  sang  together  on  the  wide  sea. 
Like  men  at  peace  on  a  peaceful  shore ; 
Each  sail  was  loosed  to  the  wind  so  free. 
Each  helm  made  sure   by  the  twilight 

star. 
And  in  a  sleep  as  calm  as  death, 
We,  the  voyagers  from  afar. 

Lay  stretched  along,  each  weary  crew 
In  a  circle  round  its  wondrous  tent 
Whence  gleamed  soft  light  and  curled 

rich  scent. 
And   with  light  and   perfume,  music 

too  : 
So  the   stars    wheeled   round,   and  tlie 

darkness  past. 
And  at  morn  we  started  beside  the  mast. 
And  still  each  ship  was  sailing  fast. 

Now.  one  morn,  land  appeared — a  speck 
Dim  trembling  betwixt  sea  and  sky  : 
**  Avoid  it,'*  cried  our  pilot,  **  check 

The  shout,  restrain  the  eager  eye  I  ** 
But  the  heaving  sea  was  black  l>ehind 
For  many  a  night  and  many  a  day. 
And   land,   though   but   a' rock,'  drew 

nigh  ; 
So,  we  broke  the  cedar  pales  away. 
Let  the  purple  awning  flap  in  the  wind. 

And    a  statue  bright   \vas  on    everr 
deck ! 
We  shouted,  every  man  of  us. 
And  steered  right  into  the  harbor  thus. 
With  pomp  and  paean  glorious. 

A  liundred  shapes  of  lucid  stone  ! 
All  day  we  built  its  shrine  for  each. 
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A  shrine  of  rock  for  every 
Nor  paused  till  in  tlie  west 

We  sat  tugetlier  on  tlie  beac)i 
To  sing  because  our  task  was  lione. 
'W  lien  lo  1  what  cliouts  a[id  merry  songs  I 
'Wlial  laughter  all  the  di.stance  stirs  t 
A  loaded  raft  with  happy  throngs 
Of  gentle  islanders  I 
*'*  Our   isli!«   are    just    at   liand,"    they 

"  Like  cloudlets  faint  in  even  sleep- 
ing. 


For  tiiese  inajestic  forms" — they  cried. 
Oh.  then  we  awoke  with  sudden  stnrt 
From  our  deep   dream,   and   knew,  too 

late. 
How  bare  the  rock,  how  desolate, 
WJiich      had     received     our     precious 

freight 
Yet  we  called  out—"  Depart ! 
Our  gifts.  oncB  given,  must  here  abide. 
Our  work  is  done  :  we  have  no  heart 
To  iiiar  our  work,"— we  cried.        1833. 


PORPHTRIA'S  LOVER' 

Tbb  rain  set  early  in  to-night, 

The  sullen  wind  was  soon  awnke, 
It  tore  the  elm-tops  down  for  spite. 

And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake : 
I  listened  with  heart  fit  Ui  break. 
Wlten  elided  in  Porphyria  ;  straight 

She  shut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm. 
And   kneeled   and  made   the    cheerless 
grate 

Blaze  up.  and  all  the  oottnge  warm  ; 
"Which   done,   she   rose,   and   from   her 

Withdrew     the     dripping     cloak    and 

And  laid  har  soiled  gloves  by.  untied 
Her  hat  and  let  the  damp  liair  fall, 


>  Thin  In  the  eirUwt  of  Brownlng'sBrMtiierlBii 
■(  dmmniic  poams  tn  lyric  fnnn.  H  wiu  flmt 
indtwl  [n  tbe  Hnntl.ly  Hepogllorr,  IBSS.  vlth 
nfinnnci  Aorlcula  in  iltJllatHin ;  wu  than 
sL-ludfFd  Id  tho  UnrniHlIc  LyrlcajIMSl;  and  Is 


, r lolllnKthe  HI     

flnf.  notice  laka  ft  tptakina,  snd  under  irAal  rir. 
eumtlancn.  Once  thin  Li  done,  mii<it  of  the  nL- 
Imceil  "  obscnrllr  "  of  Drowning  will  ba  touod  te 


And,  last,  she  sat  down  bj  niv  side 
And    called    nie.      When    no  voice  re- 
plied, 
She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist. 

Anil  niiLda  her  smooth  white  shoulder 

And  all  lier  yellow  hair  displaced. 
And.  stooping,  made  mj  cheek   lis 

And  spread,  o'er  all,  her  yellow  hair. 
Murmuring  how  she  loved  me — she 
Tixj    weak,    for   all    her   heart's  en- 

To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 
From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever, 

And  dive  herself  to  me  forever. 

But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail, 
Nur    could    to-night's   gay    feast    re- 

A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pnle 

Fcir  love  of  her.  and  all  in  vain  ; 
So,   she   was  come   through   wind   and 

Be  sure  1  looked  up  at  her  eyes 
Happy_  and  proud  ;  at  last  1  knew 

Porphyria  worshipped  me;  surprise 
Made    my    heart    swell,   and    still    it 
grew 

While  1  debated  what  to  do. 

That    moment    she    was    mine,    mine. 

Perfectly  pure  and  good ;  I  found 
A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  liuir 

In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 
Three  times  her  litlle  throat  around. 
And  stranjicled  her.     No  pain  felt  she  ; 

I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  nn  jniin. 
As  a  shut  hud  that  holds  a  bee, 

I  wurilf  oped  linr  lids  ;  again 
l^iiiigliod  the  blue  eyes  without  a  stain. 
And  1  untjglitened  next  the  tri-iia 

About    her    neck  ;    her    cheek    once 

Blushed    bright    beneath    my    burnin,; 
kiss: 
I  ]>ropped  her  head  up  as  before. 
Only,  tins  time  my  shoulder  tmi-e 
Her  head,  which  droo)i6  u|i<iii  it  still : 


The 


y  little 


nd. 


So  glad  it  has  it 

That  all  it  scorned  nt  once  is  fleti. 
And  1,  its  love,  am  giiined  insiend  1 
Porphyria's  love  :  she  guessed  not  hc)W 

Her  darling  one  wish  would  b«  heard. 
And  tlius  we  sit  together  now. 

And    all    night    long    we    have    not 

.r.l! 
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PIPPA  PASSES 


A  DRAMA 


PERSONS 

PiPPA 

Ottima 

Sebald 

Foreign  Students 

Gottlieb 

Schramm 

INTRODUCTION 

New  Year's  Day  at  A80IX>  in  the  Tre- 

VISAN 

A  large  mean  airy  chamber.    A  girU  Pippa,  from 
the  «i7/c-mi7/«,  springing  out  of  bed. 

Day! 

Faster  and  more  fast, 

O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last : 

Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the    cloud-cup's 

brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touclied  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eiistern  cloud,  an  hour  away  ; 
But   forth   one   wavelet,  then   another, 

curled. 
Till   the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered   in   bounds,  grew  gold,  then 
overflowed  the  world. 

Oil  Day,  if  I  scjiiander  a  wavelet  of  tliee, 
A  mite  of  my  twelve-hours'  treasure, 
Tlie  least  of  tliy  ;^iizhs  or  glances, 
(Bo  they  grants  tliou  art  bound  to  or  gifts 

above  measure) 
One  of  thv  choices  or  one  of  thv  chances," 
(Be   they   tasks   God    imposed   thee   or 

freaks  at  thy  pleasure) 
— My  Day,  if  I  s(iuander  such  labor  or 

leisure. 
Then  sliame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on 


» t 


mo 


Thv  lonjj:  blue  solemn  hours  serenely 
flowing. 

Whence  eartli.  wo  feel,  gets  steady  help 
and  good — 

Thy  fitful  sunshine-minutes,  coming, 
going. 

As  if  earth  turiHMi  from  work  in  game- 
some mood  — 

All  shall  l)e  miuo  I  But  thou  must  treat 
me  not 


Jules 

Phenb 

Austrian  Police 

Bluphocks 

Luioi  and  his  mother 

Poor  Girls 

MoNSiGNOR  and  his  attendanto 

As  prosperous  ones  are   treated,  tho« 

who  live 
At  hand  here,  and  enjoy  the  higher  lot, 
In  readiness  to  take  what  thou  wilt  give. 
And   free  to  let  alone   what  thoa  re- 

f  asest ; 
For,  Day,  my  holiday,  if  thou  ill-usest 
Me,  wOio  am'oidy  Pippa, — oUl-year's  soi^ 

row. 
Cast  off  last  night,  will  come  again  to- 
morrow : 
Whereas,  if  thou  prove  gentle.  I  shall 

l>orrow 
SuflScient  strength  of  thee  for  new-yeftr*s 

sorrow. 
All  other  men  and  women    that  this 

earth 
Belongs  to,  who  all  days  alike  possess, 
Make    general    plenty   cure    particular 

dearth. 
Get  more  joy  one  way,  if  another,  les*: 
Thou  art  my  single  day,  Ciod  lends  to 

leaven 
What  were  all  eiirth  else,  with  a  feel  of 

heaven, — 
Solo   light   that  helps   ine  through  the 

vear,  tliv  sun's ! 
Try  now  !     Take  As<ilo's  Four  Uappitst 

Ones — 
An<l  h't  thy  morning  rain  on  thatsu{x^rb 
(ireat  haughty  Ottima  :  can  rain  disturb 
lier   Sebaid's   homage?     All    the  while 

thy  rain 
Beats   fiercest  on  her  shru1>-house  win- 
dow pane 
He   will   but   press  the   closer,  breathe 

more  warm 
Against   her    cheek  :    how    should    she 

mind  the  storm? 
And.   morning  past,  if  mid-day  sheJ  a 

gloom 
O'er  Jules  and  Phene, — what  care  bride 

and  groom 
Save  for  their  dear  selves  ?     T  is  their 

marriatre  day ; 
And    while   they    leave   church   and  go 

home  their  way. 
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clasping  hand,  within  each  breast 

would  be 
dams  and  pleasant  weather  spite  of 

thee. 

.  for  another  trial,  obscure  thy  eve 
mist, — will  Luigi  and  his  mother 

grieve — 

ady  and  lier  child,  unmatched,  for- 
sooth, 

1  her  age,  as  Luigi  in  his  youth, 
rue  content?    The  cheerful  town, 

warm,  cU>se 

safe,  the  sooner  that  thou  art  mo- 
rose, 
ves  them.     And  yet  once  again, 

outbreak 
arm  at  night  on  Monsignor,  they 

make 

stir   about, — whom    they  expect 

from  Rome 

3it  Asolo.  liis  hrotliers'  home, 
iay  here  masses  proper  to  release 
al  from  pain, — what  storm  dares 

hurt  his  peace  ? 

would    fie    pray,   with  his    own 

thoughts  to  ward 
:hunder  off,  nor  want  the  angels* 

^uard. 
Pippa — just  one    such    mischance 

would  spoil 

lay  that  lightens  the  next  twelve- 
month's toil 

aarisome  silk-winding,  coil  on  coil ! 
d  here  I  let  time  slip  for  naught ! 
you  foolhardy  sunbeam,  caught 

a  single  splash  from  my  ewer  ! 
Jkat  would  mock  the  best  pursuer, 
my  basin  over-deep? 
pla^h  of  water  ruins  vou  asleep, 
up,  up,  fleet  your  brilliant  bits 
ding  and  counterwheeling, 
ng,  broken  beycmd  healing; 
grow  together  on  the  ceiling  ! 
will  task  your  wits. 
5ver    it    was    quenched    fire  first, 

hoi>ed  to  see 
d  alter  morsel  flee 
errily,  as  giddily  .  .  , 
time,  what  lights  my  sunbeam  on, 
•e  settles  by   degrees  the  radiant 

cripple  ? 

J  it  surely  blown,  my  martagon  ? 
blown  and    ruddy  as    St.    Agnes' 

nipple, 
p  as  the  flesh-bunch  on  some  Turk 

bird's  poll ! 
ire  if  corals,  branching  *neath  the 

ripple  [n)ll 

ean«  bud  there, — fairies  watch  un- 


Such  turban-flowers  ;  I  say,  such  lamps 

disperse 
Thick  reel  flame  through  that  dusk  green 

universe  I 
I  am  queen  of  thee,  floweret  I 
And  each  fleshy  blossom 
Preserve  I  not---(8afer 
Than  leaves  that  embower  it, 
Or  shells  that  embosom) 
— From  weevil  and  chafer? 
Laugh  through  my  pane  then ;  solicit 

the  bee ; 
Gibe  him,  be  sure ;  and,  in  midst  of  thy 

glee. 
Love  thy  queen,  worship  me  I 

— Worship  whom  else?    For  am  I  not, 

this  day. 
Whatever  I  please?    What  shall  1  please 

to-day  ? 
My  morn,   noon,  eve  and  night — how 

spend  my  day  ? 
To-morrow  I  must  be  Pippa  who  winds 

silk, 
The  whole  year  round,  to  earn  just  bread 

and  milk : 
But,  this  one  day,  I  have  leave  to  go, 
And  play  out  my  fancy's  fullest  games  ; 
I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so — 
That!  taste  of  the  pleasures,  am  called 

by  the  names 
Of  the  Happiest  Four  in  our  Asolo ! 

See  I  Up  the  hillside  yonder,  through  the 

morning. 
Some  one  shall  love  me,  as  the  world 

calls  love : 
I  am  no  less  than  Ottima,  take  warning  I 
The  gardens,  and  the  great  stone  house 

above. 
And  other  house  for  shrubs,  all  glass  in 

front. 
Are  mine  ;  where  Sebald  steals,  as  he  is 

wont. 
To  court  me,  while  old  Luca  yet  reposes : 
And  therefore,  till  the  shrub-house  door 

uncloses, 
I  .  .  .  what  now? — give  abundant  cause 

for  prate 
About  me — Ottima,  I  mean — of  late. 
Too  bold,   too  confident  she'll  still  face 

down 
The  spitefuUest  of  talkers  in  our  town. 
How  we  talk  in  the  little  town  below ! 
But  love,   love,     love — there's  better 

love,  I  know  I 
This  foolish   love   was  only  day's  flrst 

offer; 
I  choose  my  next  love  to  defy  the  scoffer : 
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For  do  not  our  Bride  and  Bridegroom 

saUy 
Out  of  Possagno  ohuroh  at  noon  ? 
Their  house  looks  over  Oroana  valley : 
Why  should  not  I  be  the  bride  as  soon 
As  Ottima?    For  I  saw,  beside, 
Arrive  last  night  that  little  bride- 
Saw,  if  you  call  it  seeing  her,  one  flash 
Of  the  pale  snow-pure  oneek  and  blaok 

bright  tresses, 
Kaoker  than  all  except  the  black  eye- 
lash ; 
I  wonder  she  contrives  those  lids  no 

ClI'cSBBS  I 

—So  strict  was  she»  the  veil 

Should  cover  dose  her  pale 

Pure  cheeks— a  bride  to  look  at  and 
scarce  touch, 

Scarce  touch,  remember,  Jules  1  For  are 
not  such 

Used  to  be  tended^  flower-like,  every 
feature. 

As  if  one'b  breath  would  fray  the  lily  of 
a  creature? 

A  soft  and  eas^  life  these  ladies  lead : 

Whiteness  in  us  were  wonderful  in- 
deed. 

Oh,  save  that  brow  its  vir^n  dimness, 

Keep  that  foot  its  lady  primness. 

Let  those  ankles  never  swerve 

From  their  exquisite  reserve, 

Tet  have  to  trip  along  the  streets  like  me. 

All  but  naked  to  the  knee  t 

How  will  she  ever  grant  her  Jules  a  bliss 

So  startling  as  her  real  first  infant  kiss? 

Oh,  no — not  envy,  this  I 

— Not  envy,  sure ! — for  if  you  gave  me 
Leave  to  take  or  to  refuse. 
In  earnest,  do  you  think  I*d  choose 
Tliat  sort  of  new  love  to  enslave  me  ? 
Mine  should  have  lapped  me  round  from 

the  beginning  ; 
As  little  fear  of  losing  it  as  winning : 
Lovers  grow  cold,   men   learn  to  hate 

their  wives. 
And  only  parents*  love  can  last  our  lives. 
At  eve  the  Son  and  Mother,  gentle  pair. 
Commune  inside  our  turret:  what  pre- 
vents 
My  being  Luigi  ?  Wliile  that  mossv  lair 
Of  lizards  through   the  winter-time  is 

stirred 
With  eaoh  to  each  imparting  sweet  in- 
tents 
For  this  new-year,  as  brooding  bird  to 

bird — 
(For  I  observe  of  late,  the  evening  walk 
Of  Luigi  and  his  mother,  always  ends 


Luide  our  ruined  tuneit  wlieve  thflv  till^ 
Calmer  than  lovers,  yet  more  kind  thw 

friends) 
— Let  me  be  cared  about,  kiqpi  out  cf 

harm. 
And  schemed  for,  safe  in  knre  as  witk 

a  charm; 
Let  me  be  Luigi  I    If  I  only  knew 
What  was  my  motherVi  face — my  Citlier, 

tool 
Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  best  kyre  of  iD 
Is  God's ;  then  why  not  have  God^  lots 

befaU 
Myself  as,  in  the  palace  by  the  Dome, 
Bionsignor^who  to-night  will  blsMths 

home 
Of  his  dead  brother ;  and  God  bless  in 

turn 
That  heart  which  beats,  thoae  eyca  whiok 

mildly  burn 
With  love  for  all  men  I  I,  to-ni^it  at 

leafit. 
Would  be  that  holy  and  beloved  priol 

Now  waitl-^even  I  already   seem  to 

share 
In  God's  love:   what  does  New-yeaili 

hymn  declare? 
What  other  meaning  do  these  vemi 

bear? 

An  service  ranks  the  same  tffUh  Qod : 
If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 
Paradise,  his  presenee  filbt 
Our  earthy  each  only  as  Qod  wHls 
Can  icork — Ood's  puppets,    best  and 

worat. 
Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say    not     **a    small   event/  "    Why 

'' small  f' 
Costa  it  more  pain  that  this^  ye  caU 
A     ''great    event, ^^    should  come  to 

pass, 
Tiuiu  that  f     Untwine  me  from  the 

mans 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  tn  or  exceed  I 

And  more  of  it,  and  more  of  it !— oh  yes— 
I  will  pass  eacli,  and  see  their  happiness. 
And  envy  none — being  just  as  great,  do 

doubt. 
Useful  to  men,  nnd  dear  toGkxi  as  they  I 
A  pretty  thing  to  care  about 
S<)  mightily,  this  single  holiday  t 
But  let  the  sun  shine  I    Wherefore  re- 
pine ? 
— With  thee  to  lead  me,  O  Day  of  mine, 
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^wn  the  g^rass  path  gray  witli  dew, 

rnder  the  pine-wood,  oliud  with  boughs, 

^liere  the  swallow  never  flew 

or  vet  cioala  dared  carouse — 

\o,  dared  carouse  I 

iShe  enien  the  ttreet. 

L  MORNING 

pthe  HiUtide^  inside  the  Shrub-houae.    Luga*8 
WIPE,  OnriMA,  and  her  Paramour ^  the  Oerman 

8BBALD. 

Sebald,      [sitigs]     Let   the   watching 
lias  winK  ! 
Day's  (Maze  with  eyes^  think  I 
Deep  into  the  night,  drink  ! 

Ottima,    Night?    Such  may  be  your 

Rhiiieland  nights,  perhaps ; 
lut  this    blood-red  beam  tlirough  the 

shutter*s  chink 
-We  call  such  light,  the  morning :  let 

us  see! 
[ind  liow  you  grope  your  way,  though  ! 

How  these  tall 
laked  geraniums  straggle !    Push  the 

lattice 
tehind  that  frame  I — ^Nay,  do  I  bid  you  ? 

—Sebald, 
t  shakes  the  dust  down  on  me  I    Why, 

of  course 
*he  slide-bolt  catches.     Well,  are  you 

content, 
^  must  I  And  you  sometliing  else  to 

spoil? 
^iss  and  be  friends,  my  Sebald  I    Is  *t 

full  morning  ? 
>h,  don't  speak  then  I 
8«b.  Ay,  thus  it  used  to  be  I 

Wet  your  house  was,  I  remember,  shut 
411    mid-day  ;    I    observed  that,  as  I 

strolled 
hi  mornings  through    the  vale  here ; 

country  girls 
Vere  noisy,  washing  garments  in  the 

brook, 
linds  drove  the  slow  white  oxen  up  the 

hills  : 
(ut  no,  your  house  was  mute,  would 

ope  no  eye  I 
Lnd  wisely :  you  were  plotting  one  thing 

there, 
I^ature,  another  outside.    I  looked  up^ 
U>ugh  white  wood  shutters,  rusty  iron 

bars, 
;ilent  as  death,  blind  in  a  flood  of  light. 
)h,    I    remember  I — and    the    peasants 

laughed 
Lnd  said,  *'  The  old  man  sleeps  with  the 

young  wife." 


This  house  was  his,  this  chair,  this  win- 
dow— his. 
Otti,    Ah,  the  clear  morning  I    I  can 
see  Saint  Mark's ; 
That  bUck  streak  is  the  belfry.    Stop : 

Vicenza 
Should    lie  .  .  .  there's    Padua,    plain 

enough,  that  blue  I 

Look  o'er  my  shoulder,  follow  my  fin^r  I 

;S^e6.  Mommg? 

It  seems  to  me  a  night  with  a  sun  added. 

Where's  dew,  where's  freshness?    That 

bruised  plant,  I  bruised 
In  getting  through  the  lattice  yestereve, 
Droops  as  it  did.    See,  here's  my  elbow's 

mark 
I*  the  dust  o'  the  sill. 
OttL  Oh,  shut  the  lattice,  pray  I 

Sd>,    Let  me  lean  out.    I  cannot  scent 
blood  here. 
Foul  as  the  morn  may  be. 

There,  shut  the  world  out  I 
How  do  you  feel  now,  Ottima  ?    There, 

curse 
The  world  and  all  outside  I    Let  us  throw 

off 
This  mask  :  how  do  you  bear  yourself?. 

.    Let's  out 
With  all  of  it  I 
Otti.  Best  never  speak  of  it. 

Seb.     Best  speak  again  and  yet  again 
of  it. 
Till  words  cease  to  be  more  than  words. 

••  His  blood," 
For  instance — let  those  two  words  mean, 

♦•His  blood" 
And  nothing   more.      Notice,   I  '11    say 
them  now.  **Hi8  blood.*' 
Otti,  Assuredly  if  I  repented 

The  deed— 
Seb.    Repent  ?      Who  should  repent, 
or  wliy? 
What  puts  that  in  your  head?    Did  I 

once  say 
That  I  repented  ? 
Otti.  No :  I  sjiid  the  deed  .  .  . 

Seb.    ••  The  deed  "  and  **  the  event  "— 
just  now  it  was 
"Our  pjission's  fruit"— the  devil  take 

such  cant! 
Say,  once  and  always,  Luca  was  a  wittol, 
I  am  his  cut-throat,  you  are  .  .  . 

Otti.  Here's  the  wine  : 

I   brought  it  when  we  left  the  house 

above, 
.Vnd  jrl.'jsses   too — wine    of  both  sorts. 
Bbck?    White  then? 
Seb.     But  »m  not  I  his  cut-throat? 
What  are  you  ? 
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(HtL    There  trudges  on  his  businesB 

from  the  Duomo 
Benet  the  Capuchin,  with    his  brown 

hood 
And  bare  feet ;  always  in  one  place  at 

church. 
Close  under  the  stone  wall  by  the  sonth 

entry. 
I  used  to  take  him  for  a  brown  oold 

piece 
Of  the  wall's  self,  as  out  of  it  he  rose 
To  let  me  pass — at  first,  I  say,  I  used : 
Now,  so  has  that  dumb  figure  fetstened 

on  me, 
I  rather  should  account  the  plastered 

wall 
A  piece  of  him,  so  chilly  does  it  strike. 
This,  Sebald  ? 
8d>.    No,  the  white  wine — the  white 

wine  I 
Well,  Ottiina,  I  promised  no  new  year 
Should  rise  on  us  the  ancient  shameful 

way; 
Nor  does  it  rise.    Pour  on!    To  your 

black  eyes  I 
Do  you  remember  last    damned  New 

Year's  day  ? 
Otti.     Tou    brought    those    foreign 

prints.    We  looked  at  them 
Over  the    wine  and    fruit.     I  had  to 

scheme 
To  get  him  from  the  fire.    Nothing  but 

saying 
His   own    set    wants  the   proof-mark, 

roused  him  up 
To  hunt  them  out. 

Seh.  'Faith,  he  is  not  alive 

To  fondle  you  before  my  face. 

Otti,  Do  you 

Fondle  me  then  I    Who  means  to  take 

your  life 
For  that,  my  Sebald? 

Seh.  '  Hark  vou,  Otti  ma  I 

One  thin^  to  ^uard  against.     We'll  not 

make  much 
One  of  the    other — that  is,   not  make 

more 
Parade    of    warmth,   childish    officious 

coil, 
Than  yesterday :  as  if,  sweet,  I  snp}>osed 
Proof  upon  proof  were  needed  now,  now 

first. 
To  show  I  love  you — yes,  still  love  you — 

love  you 
In  spite  of  Luca  and  what*s  come  to  him 
— Sure  sign   we  had  him  ever  in   our 

thoughts. 
White  sneering  old  reproachful  face  and 

all! 


We  11  even  miarrel,  love,  at  times,  mU 
We  still  could  lose  each  other,  were  sot 

tied 
By  this :  conceive  yaa  T 
Otti.  lioval 

M}.  NottiedsosoRl 

Because  though  I  was  wrought  npos, 

have  struck 
His  insolence  back  into  him — am  I 
So    surely    yours  7 — therefore    fofew 

yours? 
OttL    Love,  to  be  wise,  (one  oobssbI 

pays  another,) 
Should  we  have — ^months  ago,  when  fint 

we  loved. 
For  instance  that  May  morning  we  tvo 

stole 
Under  the  green  ascent  of  aycamoro 
If  we  had  come  upon  a  thing  like  thst 
Suddenly  .  .  . 
8eb.    *'A  thing  "-^^here    again— **  i 

thing ! " 
OtH.    Then,    Venus'  body,    had  we 

come  upon 
My  husband    Luca    Gkiddils  murtoed 

corpse 
Within  there,  at  his  couch-foot,  ooverad 

close — 
Would  you  have  pored  upon  it  f   Why 

persist 
In  ponng  now  upon  it  ?    For  *t  is  hen 
As  much  as  there  in  the  deserted  house : 
Tou  cannot  rid  your  eyes  of  it.    F6r  me. 
Now  he  is    dead  I  hate  him  worse :  I 

hate  .  .  . 
Dare  you  stay  here  ?    I  would  go  bsck 

and  hold 
His  two  dead  hands,  and  say,  **  I  hate 

you  worse, 
Luca,  than  "... 
Seb,    Off,  off — take    your  hands  off 

mine, 
T  is  the  hot  evening— off !  oh,  morning 

is  it? 
Otti.    There's  one  thin^  must  be  done ; 

you  know  what  thing. 
Come  in  and   help  to  carry.     We  msy 

sleep  *  [night. 

Anywhere  in  the  whole  wide  hoase  to- 

Seb,    What  would  come,  think  yoo,  if 

we  let  him  lie 
Just  as  he  is  ?    Let  him  lie  there  until 
The  angels  take  him  1    He  is  turned  bf 

this 
Off  from  his  face  beside,  as  you  will  see. 
Of  ft.    This  dusty  pane  might  serve  for 

looking-glass. 
Three, four — four  gray  hairs!     Is  it« 

you  said 


I 
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A  plait  of  hair  should  wave  across  my 

neck  ? 
No — this  way. 

Seb.     Ottiiua,  I  would  give  your  neck, 
Elach    splendid    shoulder,     both    those 

breasts  of  yours, 
That  this  were  undone !    Killing  I    Kill 

the  world, 
SoLuca  lives  again  I — ay,  lives  tosputter 
His  fulsome  dotage  on  you — yes,  and 

feign 
Surprise  that  I  return  at  eve  to  sup. 
When  all  the  morning  I  was  loitering 

here — 
Bid  me  dispatch  my  business  and  begone. 
I  would  .  .  . 
Otti.  See ! 

Seb.         No,  I'll  finish.     Do  vou  think 
I  fear  to  speak  the   bare  truth  once  for 

all? 
All  we  have  talked  of,  is,  at  bottom,  fine 
To  suffer ;  there's  a  recompense  in  guilt ; 
One  must  be  venturous  and  fortunate : 
What  is  one  young  for,  else  ?  In  age 

we  'U  sigh 
O'er  the  wild  reckless  wicked  days  flown 

over; 
Still,  we  have  lived  :    the  vice  was  in  its 

place. 
But  to  have  eaten  Luca's  bread,  have 

worn 
His  clothes,  have  felt  his  money  swell 

my  purse — 
Do  lovers  in  romances  sin  that  way  ? 
Whv,  I  was  starving  when  I  used  to  call 
And  teach  you   music,  starving  while 

you  plucked  nie 
These  flowers  to  smell ! 

OUL  My  i)oor  lost  friend  ! 

Seb,  He  gave  me 

Life,  nothing  less :  what  if  he  did  re- 
proach 
My  perfidy,  and  threaten,  an<l  do  more — 
Had  he  no  right  ?    What  was  to  wonder 

at? 
He  8at  by  us  at  table  quietly  : 
Why  must  you  lean  across  till  our  cheeks 

touched  ? 
Could  he  do  less  than  make  pretence  to 

strike  ? 
Tis  not  the   crime's  sake — I'd   commit 

ten  crimes 
Greater,  to  have  this  crime  wiped  out, 

undone  ! 
And  you — O  how  feel  you  ?    Feel  you 

for  me  t 
Otti,    Well  then,   I   love  you  better 

now  than  ever,  [you) — 

And  best  (look  at  me  while  I  s^x^ak  to 


Best  for  the  crime  ;  nor  do  I  grieve,  in 

truth, 
This  mask,  this  simulated  ignorance, 
This  affectation  of  simplicity, 
Falls  off  our  crime ;  this  naked  crime  of 

ours 
May  not  now  be  looked  over:  look  it 

down  ! 
Great  ?  lot  it  be  great  ;  but  the  joys  it 

brought. 
Pay  they  or  no  its  price  ?    Come  ;  they 

or  it  ! 
Si)eak  not  I    The  past,  would  you  give 

up  the  past 
Such  as    it  is,  pleasure  and  crime  to- 
gether ? 
Give  up  that  noon  I  owne<l   my  love  for 

you  ? 
Tlie  garden's  silence  :  even  the  single 

bee 
Persisting  in  his  toil,  suddenly  stopped. 
And  where  he  hid  you  on  ly  could  sur- 
mise 
By  some  campanula  chalice  set  a-swing. 
Who  stammered — '*  Yes,  I  love  you  ?  " 
Seb,  And  I  drew 

Back  ;  put  far  back  your  face  with  both 

my  hands 
Lest  you  should  grow  too  full  of  me — 

your  face 
So  seeined  athirst  for  my  whole  soul  and 

ImxIv  I 
Otti.     And  when  I  v«»ntured  to  receive 

you  hore. 
Made  you  steal  hither  in  the  mornings^ 
Seb.  When 

I  used  to  look  up  *neath  the  slirub-house 

here. 
Till  the  red  fire  on  its   glased   windows 

snread 
T(»  a  yellow  haze  ? 

Otti.  All — mv  si^n  was.  the  sun 

Infiame<1  the  sere  si(\e  of  yon  chestnut- 
tree 
Nipi>ed  by  the  first  frost. 

Seb,  You  would  always  laugh 

At  my  wet  boots :  I  had  to  stride  through 

grass 
Over  my  ankles. 

Otti,  Then  our  crowning  night  I 

Seb.    The  July  night  ? 
Otti.  The  <lav  of  it  too,  Sehald  I 

When  heaven's  pillars  seemed  o'erlwwed 

with  heat. 
Its  black  blue  canopy   suffered  descend 
Close  on  us  both,  to  weigh  down  each  to 

eac^h. 
And  smother  up  all  life  except  our  life. 
So  lay  we  till  the  storm  came. 
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Sib.  ■'  How  it  oune  I 

(ML    Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you 
reooiieot ; 
Swift  ran  the  aearohing  tempest  over- 
head ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white 

shaft 
Burned  through  the  pine-tree  roof,  here 

burned  and  there, 
As  if  Qod's  messenger  through  the  dose 

wood  screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a 

venture. 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me :  then 

broke 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead — 
8^,    Tes! 

Ol(^f.— While  I  stretched  myself  upon 
yoo,  hands 
To  hands,  my  mouth  to  your  hot  mouth, 

and  shook 
All  my  looks  loose,  and  covered  you  with 

them— 
Yon,  Sebald,  the  same  you  t 
SSf&.  Slower,  Ottima ! 

OitL    And  as  we  lay — 
S6&.        Less  vehemently !    Love  me  I 
Forgive  me  I     Take   not  words,  mere 

words,  to  heart ! 
Tour  breath  is  worse  than  wine.  Breathe 

slow,  speak  slow ! 
Do  not  lean  on  me  I 

Otii,  Sebald,  as  we  lay. 

Rising  and  falling  only  with  our  pants, 
W  ho  said,  *'  Let  death  come  now  !    '  T  is 

right  to  die  1 
Right  to  be  punished  I  Naught  completes 

sucli  bliss 
But  woe  I  "    Who  said  that  ? 

Beb.  How  di<l  we  ever  rise  ? 

Was  't  that  we  slept  ?    Why  did  it  end  ? 

Oiti,  I  felt  you 

Taper  into  a  point  the  ruffled  ends 

Of  my  loose    locks  'twixt  both  ;'your 

humid  lips, 
My  hair  is  fallen  now  :  knot  it  again  ! 
Seb.    1  kiss  you  now,   dear  Ottima, 
now  and  now  I 
This  way?    Will  you  forgive  me — be 

once  more 
My  great  queen  ? 

Oiti,    Bind  it  thrice  about  my  brow  ; 
Crown  me    your    queen,  your  spirit^s 

arbitress. 
Magnificent  in  sin.    Say  that ! 

5c6.  1  crown  you 

My  great  white  queen,  my  spirit's  arbi- 
tress. 
Magnificent .  .  . 
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ne  feai'B  at  the  spring 
And  dafs  at  tke  mom  ; 
Mamuu^B  at  seven  ; 
The  hUmd^B  denhpeoHed; 
ne  UjtrVs  en  tke  wing; 
The  snaiTs en  the  thorn: 
€MP%  in  hU  heavenr^ 
AJTsriiflit  with  the  worldl 

tPtrwA 


Seb.    God's  in  his  heaven  I    DoyoalMBr 

that?    Who  spoke? 
Tou,  yon  spoke  1 

(Htu  Oh--that  Uttle  ragged  gid  I 

She  must  have  rested  on  the  stop  :wb 

give  them 
But  this  one  holiday  the  whole  jasr 

round 
Did  you  ever  see  oar  ailk-milla— tiMir 

inside? 
There  are  ten  silk-mills  now  belong  to 

you. 
She  stoops  to  pick   my  doable  hesito* 

ease ...  Shi 
She  does  not  hear :  call  yon  oat  loodert 
Sib.  Leave  msl 

Gk>,  get  your  clothes   on— dcess  thosi 

shoulders  I 
Otti.  Sebald? 

Seb,    Wipe  off  that  paint  I    Ihatoyoo. 
Otti.  KiseraUs! 

Seb,    My  Gk>d,  and  she  is  emptied  of  it 

now  I 
Outright  now ! — how  miraculously  gone 
All  of  the  grace — had  she  not  strange 

grace  once  ? 
Why,  tlie  blank  cheek    hangs    listleas 

as  it  likes, 
No  purpose  holds  the  features  up  to- 
gether. 
Only  the  cloven  brow  and  puckered  chin 
StAy  in  their  places :  and  the  verv  hair, 
That  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  life  in  it, 
Drops,  a  dead  web  I 
Otti.  Speak  to  me— -not  of  me! 

Seb. — That  round  great  full-orbed  face, 

wliere  not  an  angle 
Broke    'the     delicious     indolence — all 

broken  I 
Otti.    Tome — not  of  met   Ungrateful, 

perjured  cheat  I 
A  coward  too :  but  ingrate*s  worse  than 

all! 
Beggar — my  slave — a  fawning,  cringing 

lie! 
Leave  me !    Betray  me  I    I  can  see  your 

drift  t 
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ie  that  walks  and  eats  and  drinks  I 
g6.  My  God  I 

tse  morbid  olive  faultless  slioulder- 

blades — 
loultl  have  known  there  was  no  blood 

beneath  I 
iti.    You  hate  me  then  ?    You  liate 

me  then  ? 
eb.  To  tliink 

•  would  succeed  in  her  absurd  attempt, 
i  fascinate  by  sinning,  show  herself 
►erior — guilt  from  its  excess  sui)erior 
nnocence  !  That  little  peasant's  voice 
)  righted  all  again.    Thougli  I  be  lost, 
low  which  is  the  better,  never  fear, 
vice  or  virtue,  purity  or  lust, 
ure  or  trick !  I  see  what  I  have  done, 
irely  now  1    Oh  I  am  proud  to  feel 
h  torments — let  the  world  take  credit 

thence — 
laving  done  my  deed,   pay  too  its 

price ! 
ite,   hate — curse  you  I    Ood*s  in  his 

heaven  I 
'«i.  —Me  I 

I  no,   no,  Sebald,  not  yourself — kill 

me  I 
le  is  tlie  wliole  crime.    Do  but  kill 

me — then 
irself — then — presently — first      hear 

me  speak  ! 
iways  meant  to  kill  myself — wait, 

you! 
,n  on   my  breast — not  as  a  breast; 

don't  iove  me 
>  more  because  you  lean  on  me,  my 

own 
irt's    Sebald  I     There,    there,    both 

deaths  presently  I 
eb.     My  brain  is  drowned  now^-quite 

drowned  :  all  I  feel 
.  .  is,  at  swift-rei^urring  intervals, 
iirrynlown  within  me,  as  of  waters 
•seued  to  smotlier  up  some  gliastly 

pit: 
tre    they  go— whirls  from  a  black 

fiery  'sea ! 
tti.     Not  me  — to  him,  O  God,   be 

merciful ! 

:  by  the  toay,  while  F*ippa  inpoMina/rom  the 
\lMide  to  Orcnnn.  Forfiyn  St  uflentt  of  pat  nt- 
g  and  Bculpture^  from  Venice^  assemblvd 
ponte  the  house  of  Julss,  a  young  French 
ituary,  at  Passagno. 

t  Student.  Attention!  My  own  post  is 
eath  this  window,  but  the  pomegranate 
np  yonder  will  hi<le  tlireeor  four  of  you 
1  a'little  squeezing,  and  Schramm  and 
pipe  must  lie  fiat  In  the  balcony.    Four, 
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five —  who's  a  defaulter  t  We  want  every- 
body, for  Jules  must  not  be  suffered  to 
hurt  his  bride  when  the  Jest's  found  out. 

2d  Stiid.  All  here !  Only  our  poet's 
away— never  having  much  meant  to  be 
present,  moonstrlke  him  !  The  airs  of  that 
fellow,  that  Giovacchino  !  He  was  in  vio- 
lent love  with  himself,  and  had  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  thriving  in  his  suit,  so  unmolested 
was  it,— when  suddenly  a  woman  falls  in 
love  with  him,  too ;  and  out  of  pure  Jeal- 
ousy he  takes  himself  off  to  Trieste,  im- 
mortal poem  and  all :  whereto  is  this 
prophetical  epitaph  appended  alVeady,  as 
Bluphocks  assures  me,— **  Here  a  man^ 
motK-poem  Hcs,  Fouled  to  death  by  but- 
terflies.^ His  own  fault,  the  simpleton  ! 
Instead  of  cramp  couplets,  each  like  a  knife 
in  your  entrails,  he  should  write,  says 
Bluphocks,  both  classically  and  intelligibly. 
—Aisculapl  u«,  u n  Epic.  Catalofjue  of  the 
drugs:  Hebe's  FlnUfter^One  strip  Cools 
your  lip.  PhcEbus^  emulsion— One  bottle 
Clears  your  throttle.  Mercury's  bolus- 
One  box  Cures  .  .  . 

3d  Stud.  Subside,  my  fine  fellow  I  If  the 
marriage  was  over  by  ten  o'clock,  Jules  wlU 
certainly  be  here  in  a  minute  with  his  bride. 

2d  Stud.  Good  I— only,  so  should  the 
poet's  muse  have  been  univc^rsall}'  accept>- 
able,  says  Bluphocks,  et  canibns  nostris 
.  .  .  and  Delia  not  better  known  to  our 
literary  dogs  than  the  boy  Giovacchino  ! 

1st  Stud.  To  the  point,  now.  Where's 
Gottlieb,  the  new-comer  ?  Oh,— listen, Gott- 
lieb, to  what  has  called  down  this  piece  of 
friendly  veuMreanco  on  Jules,  of  which  we 
now  assemble  to  witness  the  winding-up. 
We  are  all  agreed,  all  in  a  tale,  obstjrve, 
when  Jules  shall  burst  out  on  us  in  a  fury 
by  and  by;  I  am  spokosnian— the  verses 
that  are  to  undeceive  Jules  bear  my  name 
of  Lutwycho — but  each  professes  himself 
alike  insulted  by  this  strutting  stone* 
squarer,  who  came  along  from  Paris  to 
Munich,  and  thence  with  a  crowd  of  us  to 
Venice  and  Possaguo  here,  but  proceeds  in 
a  day  or  two  alone  again — oh,  alone  indu- 
bitably !  to  Rome  and  Florence.  He,  for- 
sooth, take  up  his  portion  with  these  disso- 
lute, brutalized,  heartless  bunglers! — so  he 
was  heard  to  call  us  all.  Now,  is  Schramm 
brutalized,  I  should  like  to  know  f  Am  I 
heartless  f 

Oottlicb.  Why,  somewhat  heartless;  for, 
suppose  Jules  a  coxcomb  as  much  as  you 
choose,  still,  for  this  mere  coxcombry,  you 
will  have  brushed  off— what  do  folks  style 
it?— the  bloom  of  his  life.  It  is  too  late  to 
alter?  Tliewo  love-letters,  now,  you  call 
his— I  can't  laugh  at  them. 

4th  Stud.  Because  you  never  read  the 
sham  letters  of  our  inditing  which  drew 
forth  these. 

Uott.  His  discovery  of  the  truth  will  be 
frightfuk 


tlh  Sliid.  Tbat's  the  Joke.  But  jon 
slioulil  buve  joined  as  at  tb«  beKitmliig : 
there'H  no  doubL  he  loves  the  ^rl — loves  a 
model  lie  mi^ht  lilru  by  the  hour! 

UotI,  Bee  here!  ••He  ima  been  aeeus- 
tomeil,"  he  writes,  "to  bnve  Canovn's 
women  Hbool  bim.  In  »Uine,  and  the  world's 
wonien  beside  bim,  in  flesh ;  these  being  as 
macli  belnw.  ae  those  abuve,  III*  wml'fl  tut- 
glratlon:  but  nowhe  laUibarethcreallty." 


1«1  Stud.  Bobramml  (Take  the  pipe  out 
of  big  iiio*ulh.  eoniebod.vl)  Will  Julea  loxa 
the  bloom  ot  his  youtli ! 

Scttramm.  Nothing  worth  keeping  Is 
ever  loet  In  this  world:  Icx^  at  a  blofisom— 
it  drops  presently,  having  done  its  service 
and  lasted  its  time;  but  fraits  succeed,  and 
where  wonid  be  the  blossum's  plHce  erai\A  it 
continue  >  As  well  affirm  that  your  eye  is 
no  kmger  In  your  body,  beaiuae  Its  cftrliest 
fitvtirlte,  whatever  It  may  have  Hrst  loved 
to  look  00,  is  doAd  aad  done  'n'itli — as  that 
any  affeotion  Is  lost  1o  the  soul  vihe'a  Its 
first  object,  wiuitever  happened  n  rst  to  ant- 
Isry  11,1s  superseded  in  due  course.  Keep 
bntevpr  looking,  whether  with  the  body's 
eye  or  the  mind's,  and  yon  wHl  soon  And 
aomethJng  to  look  ou  !  Has  a  man  done 
wondering  at  women  S^there  follow  men, 
dead  and  alive,  to  wonder  at.  Has  he  done 
wondering  ftt  men  •— Uiera's  God  to  wonder 
»t :  and  (be  facDity  of  wonder  toaj'  be,  at 
The  same  time,  old  and  tired  enough  with 
respect  to  Its  tirat  object,  and  yet  younif 
wtd  fresh  suQlcieotly,  ih>  far  as  OMioeme  Its 
novel  one.    Tbns  .  .  . 

Ut  Stnd.  Put  Schramm's  pipe  Into  his 
mouth  agalnl  There,  you  see  !  Well,  this 
Jules  ...  a  wretched  fribble — nh,  I 
watched  his  disportlngs  at  PossaGTdo,  the 
other  day  1  Canova's  gallery — you  know; 
There  he  marches  first  resolvedly  past 
great  works  by  the  dozen  without  voucb- 
saflng  an  eye  ;  all  at  onue  he  stops  full  at 
tbeF«tchf-/cinc/iii((i— cannot  pass  that  old 
acquaintance  without  a  nod  of  eneonrage- 
nient — "  In  your  new  place,  beauty  t  Then 
behave  yourself  as  well  here  as  at  Munich 
— Iseeyou!"  Next  be  posts  himself  delib- 
erately before  the  unfinished  PIrtd  for  Iwlf 
an  hour  without  movlQK,  till  up  be  starts 
of  a  sudden,  and  tbnisis  his  vei?  nose  Into 
—I  say.  Into— the  group:  by  which  Ketituro 
you  are  informed  that  precisely  the  sole 
point  he  had  not  fullv  mastered  in  Canova's 

Sractlce  was  a  certain  method  of  using  the 
rill  in  the  artlcu'atlun  of  the  knee-joint— 
and  that,  likewise,  has  he  mastered  at 
lengthl  Oood-by,  therefore,  to  poor  Canova 
— wboee  gallery  no  longer  needs  detain  his 
successor  Jules,  the  predestinated  novel 
thinker  In  marble! 

MhStml  Tell  him  about  the  women:  go 
on  to  Ibe  women  1  \, 


1st  Stud.  Why.  on  that  n 
never  Iw  supercilious  enough.  How  dinuld 
wB  be  oLber  |be  said)  than  the  {»x>r  deilK 
you  see.  with  those  deliasine  habiu 
cherish;  He  was  not  t«  wallow  in  l._.. 
jnlre.  at  toast ;  be  would  wait,  and  Inn 
only  at  thw  proper  time.  audtneaDwhil?ial 
op  with  the  FHiiif-fiinrtnltii.  >'o«.  I  tif 
peued  to  bear  cf  u  youag  Qreek^ml 
Clreek  girl  at  HsiHmocco :  a  true  Islan4«r. 
do  yon  see,  with  Alciphron's  "  hair  ilk»  ■«■ 
moss"  —  Schramm  knows  I  —  white  and 
quiet  as  an  apparition,  and  foarteen  vMin 
old  at  fartbesl-.  —a  daugliter  of  Naiafuk  m 
she  sivears— that  line  Italia,  who  helps  u 
to  models  at  three  If  rr  an  hour.  We  » 
lected  this  elrl  for  the  beroine  of  our  j«i. 
So,  flrsl.  Jules  received  a  sceoted  leti*r- 


profound  aiunlrer   bade  him   Bersere 
would  make  herself  known  to  himeiek  ._ 
(Paolina,  my  little  friend  ot   the  Fmln. 
transcribes  divinely.)  And  In  due  timA  tlf* 
mysterious    oorreapondent    gave    oertaia 
hints  of  her  peculiar  cbarms — the  pak 
cheeks,  the  black  hair— whatever,  tn  men. 
had  struck  us  in  our  Halamocco  niodd:  *• 
relAlued  her  name,  too— Pfaene,  wbldi  k 
by  interpretation,  sea-eagle.   Now,  Uilitk  of 
'~'es  finding  himself  d&tlu^ulslted  fran 
>  herd  of  us  by  such  a  creature  '■    In  U> 
very  first  answer  he  pTop(H«id  mariTtng  bB 
monitress:  and  fancy  us  over  ttaese  letun, 
two,  three  times  a  day,  to  rereire  udd^ 
patch!  looncout^id  themaloorU:  raWk 
were  tu  the  way— secrecy  mu»t  baqMM 
in  fine,  would  he  wed  her  on  irusbSlH 
speak  I<i  her  when  they  were  IndlaMi 
Hilled  ?  St — at — Here  they  cooie  1 

Glh  Sliiil.    BolhuftbemI    HeaveoMkx 
speak  softly,  speak  within  yourselves! 

5r7i  Stud.  Look  at  the  bridgroom!  HaU 
hUt  hatr  la  storm  and  half  In  calm,— paitrd 
down  over  the  left  t«mp1e, — iike  a  RMb; 
cup  one  blows  on  tooool  it ;  and  the  matt 
old  blouse  that  he  murders  the  marble  in. 

HdSltid.  Notarlch  vest  like  yoan,B*fr 
nlbal  Seratclij  1— rich,  that  yoor  face  mw 
the  betf-er  set  It  off. 

mh  Stud,  And  the  hrlda  !  Yes,  em 
enough,  our  Phene!  Should  you  bar* 
known  her  in  her  clothes  f  Hown — " 
cently  pale. 

(i')tt.  She  does  not  also  Lake  !t  for  tat- 

l«C  Stnd.  Oh,  Natalia's  conoern,  thai  it- 
We  settle  with  Katalla. 

6lh  i^nd.  She  does  not  spealc — . .  - 

'■•"■'■■ '-'  — '  -T  word.     The  only  tbin«li> 


dcntly  let  o'  

will  she  equally  remember  the  r — 

iesion,  and  repeat  correctly  all  those  vena 
which  are  to  break  the  secret  t«  Jules  1 

HowheftttEesonlier;  Pity— pity' 
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than  that  poiueufrauate;  just  where  the 
little  DTirl,  who  a  few  miuutes  ago  passed  us 
atnging,  is  seated. 

n.  NOON 

Over  Orcaiia.  The  house  of  Jules,  who  crosses 
its  threshold  with  Phbnb:  s)ie  is  silent^  on 
tehick  Jmlmb  begins— 

D(»  not  die,  Phene !    I  am  yours  now, 

you 
Are  mine  now ;  let  fate  reach  me  how 

she  likes, 
If  you  '11   not  die :  so,  never  die !    Sit 

here — 
My   work-room's  single  seat.     I  over- 
lean 
This  length  of  hair  and  lustrous  front ; 

they  turn 
Like  an   entire  flower  upward  :    eyes, 

li|>s,  last 
Your  chin — no,  last  your  throat  turns: 

*t  is  their  scent 
Palls  down  my  face  upon  you.     Nay, 

lo<^k  ever 
This  one  way  till  I  change,  grow  you — 

I  could 
Change  into  you,  heloved  t 

You  hy  me. 
And  I  hv  you  ;  tliis  is  your  hand  in  mine, 
And   side   by  side  we  sit :   all  's  true. 

Thank  Gtwl  I 
I  have  spoken :  speak  you  ! 

O  niv  life  to  come  ! 

3Iy  Tydeus  must  be  carved  that  *s  there 

in  clay  : 
Yet  how  be  (;arved,  with  you  a1)out  the 

room  ? 
Wliere  nmst  I  place  you  ?    When  I  think 

that  onc^ 
This    room-full    of    rough    block- work 

seeme<l  mv  heaven 
Without  you !    Shall  I  ever  work  again, 
ilet  fairly  into  my  old  ways  again. 
Hid  each  (*onception  stand  while,  trait 

by  trait. 
My   hand    transfers    its    lineaments  to 

stone  ? 
Will  my  mere   fancies  live   near  you, 

their  truth — 
Tlie   live   truth,   passing  and  repassing 

me. 
Sitting  beside  me  ? 

Now  speak  I 

Only  first. 
See,  all  your  letters !    Was  't  not  well 

<ront  rived? 
Their  liiding-place  is  Psyche's  rol)e ;  she 

keei>s 


Your  letters  next  her  skin  :  which  drops 

out  foremost  ? 
Ah, — this  that  swam  down  like  a  first 

moonbeam 
Into  my  world  I 

Again  those  eyes  complete 
Their    melancholy  survey,  sweet    and 

slow, 
Of  all  my  room  holds ;  to  return  and 

rest 
On  me,  with  pity,  yet  some  wonder  too  : 
As  if  God   bade  some  spirit  plague  a 

world,  Tprise 

And  this  were  the  one  moment  oi  sur- 
And  sorrow  while  she  took  her  station, 

pausing 
O'er  what  she  sees,  finds  good,  and  must 

destroy  1 
What  gaze  you  at  ?    Those  ?    Books,  I 

told  you  of : 
Let  your  first  word  to  me  rejoice  them, 

too: 
This  minion,  a  Coluthus,  writ  in  red. 
Bistre  and  azure  by  Bessarion's  st;ribe — 
Read  this  line  ...  no,  shame — Homer's 

be  the  Greek 
First  brejithed  me  from  the  lips  of  my 

(Jreek  girl  I 
This  Odyssey  in  coarae  l>la(;k  vivid  tyiM? 
With  fade<l  yellow  blossoms  'twixt  page 

and  page. 
To  mark  great  pbices  with  due  gratitude ; 
*'  He  said,  and  on  Antinoiis  directed 
A  bitter  aluift "...  a  flower  blots  out 

the  rest  I 
Again  upon  your  search?    My  statues. 

then  ! 
— Ah,  do  not  mind  that — better  that  will 

l(K>k 
When  cast  in  bronze — an  Almaign  Kai- 
ser, that, 
Bwart-green  and  gold,  with  truncheon 

based  on  hip. 
This,  rather,  turn  to  1    WMiat,  unrecog- 
nized ? 
I  thought  you  would  have  seen  that  here 

yon  sit 
As  I  iniagineil  you, — Ilippolyta, 
Nake<l  ui>on  heV  bright  Numidian  horse. 
Recall  von  this  then  ?    **  Carve  in  bold 

relief"— 
So  you  commanded — '*  carve,  against  I 

come, 
A  Greek,  in  Athens,  as  our  ftishion  was. 
Feasting,  bay-filleted  and  thunder-free, 
!  Who    rises   'neath    the  lifted    mvrtle- 

branch, 
•praise   those   who  slew  Hipparchusl* 
1  cry  the  guests. 
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*  While  o*er  thy  head  the  singer's  myrtle 

waves 
As  exst  abore  our  champion :  stand  up, 

aUI'" 
See,  I  have   labored   to  express  your 

thought. 
Quite  round,  a  cluster  of  mere  hands 

and  arms 
(Thrust  in  all  senses,  all  ways,  from  all 

sides. 
Only  consenting  at  the  branch's  end 
They  strain  to^wd)  serves  for  frame  to 

a  sole  face, 
The  Praiser's,  in  the  centre :  who  with 

eyes 
Sightless,  so  bend  they  back  to  light  in- 

side 
His  brain  where  visionary  forms  throng 

*up, 
Sings,  minding  not  that  palpitating  arch 
Of  bands  and  arms,  nor  the  quick  drip 

of  wine 
From  the  drenched  leaves  o'erhead,  nor 

crowns  oast  oflf, 
Violet  and  parsley  crowns  to  trample 

on — 
Sings,  pausing  as  the  patron*gho8ts  ap- 
prove. 
Devoutly  their  unconquerable  hymn. 
But  you  must  say  a  '*  weir'tothat-HHiy 

•*  well  I  '• 
Because  you   gase  —  am    I   fantastic, 

sweet? 
Oaze  like  my  very  life*8-stuff ,  marble — 

marbly 
Even  tothe  silence  !  Why,  Iwfore  I  f ound 
The  real  flesh  Pliene,  I  inure<l  myself 
To  see,    tliroughout   all    nature,   varied 

stiifif 
For  better  nature's  birth  by  means  of 

art : 
With  me,  each  substance  tended  to  one 

form 
Of  beauty — to  the  Imman  archetype. 
On  every  side  occurred  suggestive  germs 
Of  that — the  tree,  the  flower — or  lake 

the  fruit, — 
Some  rosy  sliape,  continuing  the  pe^ch, 
Curved   beewise  o'er  its  bough  ;  as  rosy 

limbs. 
Depending,  nestled  in  the  leaves;  and 

just 
From  a  cleft  rose- peach  the  whole  Dryad 

sprang. 
But  of  the  stuffs  one  can  be  master  of, 
How  I  divinei  their  capabilities  ! 
From  the  soft-rinded  smoothening  facile 

chalk  [brace, 

That  yields  your  outline  to  the  air's  em- 


Half-softened  by  a  halols  pesriy  glooB; 
Down  to  the  crisp  impmoas  ataslt  m 

sure 
To  cut  its  one  confided  thfwi|Llit  iilsminl 
Of  all  the  world.  But  mafble  I- 

my  tools 
Ifore  plmble  than  JfUy — as  it 
Some  clear  primordial  oretttun  d«^  ftm 

depths 
In  the  earth's  heart,  where  itaalf  fansii 

itself. 
And  whence  all  baser  snbataDoa  aajhi 

worked ; 
Refine  it  off  to  air,  you  may,- 

it 
Down   to  the  diamond  ;• 

there, 
When  o'er  t'he  sudden  apeck  my  ohW 

trips? 
—Not  fiesh,  as  fiake  oS  flake  I  aoalsb  s^ 

preach. 
Lay  bare  those  Uuiaih  Teins  of  biooi 

asleep? 
Lurks  fiame  in   no  strange  m  iisllsp 

where,  surprised 
By  the  Qwift  implem<mt  sent  hems  sft 

once. 
Flushes  and  glowings  mdimte  and  hovar 
About  its  track? 

Phene  ?  what— ^vdiy  b  tiui! 
That  whitening  cheek,  thoae  still  dikt- 

ing  eyes! 
Ah,  you  will  die — ^I  knew  that  yoa  weald 

die  I 

Phexb  begins^  on  hia  having  long  rewtaintd 

siUnt. 

Phene,    Now  the  end 's  coming ;  to  be 

sure,  it  must 
Have  ended  sometime  I  Tush,  why  need 

I  s))eak 
Their  f(X>1ish  speech  ?    I  cannot  bring  to 

mind 
One  half  of  it,  beside ;  and  do  not  csie 
For  old  Natalia  now,  nor  any  of  them. 
Oh,  you — what  are  you? — if'l  do  not  try 
To   say    the  words  Natalia  made  me 

learn,  [eeU 

To  please  your  friends, — it  is  to  keep  mr- 
Whrre  vour  voice  lift€>d  me,  by  letting 

that 
Proceed  :    but  can  it  ?    Even  you,  per 

haps. 
Cannot  take  up,  now  you  have  once  let 

fall. 
The   miisic*8  life,  and  me  along  with 

that— 
No,  or  you  would  ;    We  11  stay,  thss, 

as  we  are  ; 
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Above  the  world. 

You  creature  with  the  eyes  I 
If  I  could  look  forever  up  to  them, 
As  now  you  let  me, — ^1  iMslieve,  all  sin. 
All  memory  of  wrong  done,  suffering 

borne. 
Would  drop  down,  low  and  lower,  to  the 

earth 
Whenoe  all  that 's  low  comes,  and  there 

touch  and  stay 
— Never  to  overtake  the  rest  of  me. 
All  that»  unspotted,  reaches  up  to  ^ou, 
Drawn  by  those  eyes  I    What    rises  is 

myself. 
Not  me  the  shame  and  suffering ;  but 

they  sink. 
Are  left,  I  rise  above  them.    Keep  me 

so, 
Above  the  world  I 

But  you  sink,  for  your  eyes 
Are  altering — altered  1     Stay—**  I    love 

you,  love". . . . 
I  could  prevent  it  if  I  understood  : 
More  of  your  words  to  me :  was  't  in  the 

tone 
Or  the  words,  your  power  ? 

Or  stay — I  will  repeat 
Their   speech,    if  that    contents   you  I 

Only  chanee 
No  more,  and  I  shall  find  it  presently 
Far  back  here,  in    the    brain  yourself 

filled  up. 
Natalia  threatened  me  that  harm  should 

follow 
CJnloss  I  spoke  their  lesson  to  the  end, 
But  harm  to  me,  I  thought  she  meant, 

not  you. 
Your    friends, — Natalia  said  they  were 

your  friends 
And    meant    you     well,  —  because,    I 

doubted  it. 
Observing   (what  was  very  strange  to 

see) 
On  every  face,  so  different  in  all  else. 
The  same  smile  girls  like  nie  are  used  to 

bear. 
But  never  men,  men  cannot  stoop  so  low; 
Yet  your  friends,  speaking  of  you,  used 

that  smile, 
Tliat  hateful  smirk  of  boundless  self- 
conceit 
Which  seems  to  take  possession  of  the 

world 
And  make  of  God  a  tame  confederate, 
Purveyor  to   their    appetites you 

know  I 
But  still  Natalia  said  they  wore  your 

friends,  [the  more, 

And  they  assented  though  they  smiled 


And  all  came  round  me, — ^that  thin  Eng- 
lishman 

With  light  lank  hair  seemed  leader  of 
the  rest ; 

He  held  a  paper — **  What  we  want,** 
said  he. 

Ending  some  explanation  to  his  friends — 

*'  Is  something  slow,  involved  and  mys- 
tical, 

To  hold  Jules  long  in  doubt,  yet  take  his 
taste 

And  lure  him  on  until,  at  innermost 

Where  he  seeks  sweetness'  soul,  he  may 
find— this  I 

— As  in  the  apple's  core,  the  noisome  fly: 

For  insects  on  the  rind  are  seen  At  once. 

And  brushed  aside  as  soon,  but  this  is 
found 

Only  when  on  the  lips  or  loathing 
tongue." 

And  so  he  read  what  I  have  got  by  heart : 

I  '11  speak  it, — **  Do  not  die,  love !  I  am 
yours" 

No — is  not  that,  or  like  that,  part  of 
words 

Yourself  began  by  speaking  ?  Strange  to 
lose 

What  cost  such  pains  to  learn  I  Is  this 
more  right  ? 

lam  a  painter  who  cannot  paint ; 

Li  my  life,  a  devil  rather  than  saint ; 

In  my  brain,  as  poor  a  creature  too : 

No  eml  to  all  I  cannot  do  ! 

Yet  do  one  thing  at  least  lean — 

lA>ve  a  man  or  hate  a  man 

Supremely :  thus  my  love  began. 

Through  the  Valley  of  Love  I  went. 

In  the  Urvingest  spot  to  abide. 

And  just  on  the  verge  where  I  pitched  my 

tent, 
I  found  Hate  dwelling  beside, 
{Let  the  Bridegroom  ask  wliat  the  painter 

meant. 
Of  his  Bride,  of  the  peerless  Bride  !) 
And  further,  I  traversed  Hate's  grove, 
In  the  hatefullest  nook  to  dtcell ; 
But    lo,    where    I  flung   myself  prone, 

couched  Love 
Where  the  shadow  threefold  fell. 
{Tlie  meaning — those  black  bride's-eyes 

above. 
Not  a  painter^s  lip  should  tell !) 

*•  And  here,"  said  he,  "Jules  probably 

will  ask, 
*  You  have  black  eyes.   Love, — you  are, 

sure  enoup^h,  [deed 

My  peerless  bnde, — then  do  you  tell  in* 
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What  needs  some  explanation!    What 

means  this  ? '  *' 
—And  I  am  to  go  on,  without  a  word — 

SOf  I  grew  wise  in  Love  and  Hate^ 
From  simple  that  I  teas  of  late. 
Once,  when  I  loved,  I  would  enlace 
Breast,  eyelids,  hands^  feet,  form  and 

face 
Of  her  I  loved,  in  one  embrace — 
As  if  by  mere  love  I  could  love  immense- 
ly! 
Once,  when  I  hated,  I  would  plunge 
My  sword,  and  wipe  with  the  first  lunge 
My  foe's  whole  life  out  like  a  sponge — 
As  if  by  mere  hate  Icoxdd  hate  intensely  ! 
But  now  I  am  wiser,  know  better  the 

fashion 
How  passion  seeks  aid  from  its  opposite 

passion : 
And  if  I  see  cause  to  love  more,  hate 

more 
Tlian  ever  man  loved,  ever  hated  before — 
And  seek  in  the  Valley  of  Love 
Tlie  nest,  or  the  nook  in  Hate's  Orove 
Where  my  soul  may  surely  reach 
The  essence,  naught  less,  of  each, 
Hie  Hate  of  all  Hates,  the  Lot^ 
Of  all  Loves,  in  the  Valley  or  Orove, — 
IJind  them  the  very  warders 
Each  of  the  other*s  borders. 
When  Hove  most.  Love  is  disguised 
In  Hate ;  and  when  Hate  is  surprised 
In  IjOVC,  then  I  hate  most:  ask 
How  Lore  smiles  through  Hate's  iron 

casque. 
Hate  grins  through  Love's  rose-braided 

7}iaf<k, — 
And  hon\  havirig  hated  thee, 
J  sought  long  and  painfully 
To  reach  thy  heart,  nor  prick 
The  skin  hut  pierce  to  the  quick — 
Ask    this,   my  Jules,   and  be  anstcered 

straight 
By  thy  bride — how  the  painter  Lutwyche 

can  hate  ! 

Jules  interposes. 

Lutwvche!    Wlio     else?    But     all    of 

them,  no  doubt. 
Hated  nie  :  they  at  Venice — presently 
Their  turn,  however  1     You  1  shall  not 

meet : 
If  I  dreamed,  saying  this  would   wake 

me. 

Keep 
What's  here,  the  gold — we  cannot  meet 

again, 


Consider .  and  the  monej  was  but  meant 
For  two  years*  travel,  which  is  over  dow. 
All  chance  or  hope  or  care  or  need  of  it. 
This — and  what  comes  from  selling  these, 

my  casts 
And  books  and  medals,   except  •  .  .  ki 

them  go 
Together,  so  the  produce  keeps  you  safe 
Out  of  Natalia's  clutches  I     if  by  chance 
(For  all's  chance  here)  I  should  saniTe 

the  gang 
At  Venice,  root  out  all  fifteen  of  them. 
We  might  meet  somewhere,  sinoe  tbe 

world  is  wide. 

From  trithout  is  heard  the  voice  t^VtnL,  abtt 

ing — 

Oive  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me! 

Mlien — where — 

How— can  this  arm  establish  herabact 

wic, 
If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there. 
There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  f 
(**  Hist ! ''—said  Kate  the  Queen: 
But'  Oh!'*  cried  the  maiden,binding 

her  tresses, 
"  *T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen. 
Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes  I T 


7s  she  wronged  f—To  the  rescue  t^her 

honor. 
My  heart ! 
Is  she  poor  f—  What  costs  it  to  be  styhi 

a  donor f 
Merely  an  earth  to  cleave,  a  sea  to  part. 
Bnt   that  fortune  sJiouId  Jtare  thnut 

all  this  upini  her  ! 
("  Nay.  list  !  ''—bade  Kate  the  Queen  : 
And  still  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her 

tresses, 
"  T  is  only  a  page  that  carols  unseen. 
Fitting  your  hawks  tlwir  Jesses  f'^) 

Jui^BS  resumes. 

What  name  was  that  the  little  girl  sang 

forth? 
Kate?    The  Cornaro,  doubtless,  who  re- 
nounced 
The  crown  of  Cyprus  to  be  lady  here 
At  Asolo,  where  still  her  memory  stay& 
And  j>eas;ints  sing  how  once  a  certain 

l>a^^e 
Pined  for  the  grace  of  her  so  far  abore 
His  power  of  doing  good  to,    **  Kate  the 

Queen — 
She  nevor  could  be  wronged,   be  poor," 

he  sighed, 
*'  Need  him  to  help  her  1 " 
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Yes,  a  bitter  thing 
To  see  our  lady  above  all  need  of  us ; 
Tet  so  we  look  ere  we  will  love ;  not  I, 
But    the    world  looks  so.    If  whoever 

loves 
Must  be,  in  some  sort,  god  or  worship- 
per, 
The  blessing  or  the  blest  one,  queen  or 

page, 
Why  snould  we  always  choose  the  pagers 

part? 
Here  is  a  woman  with  utter  need  of 

me, — 
I  find  myself  queen  here,  it  seems  I 

How  strange ! 
Look  at  the  woman  here  with  the  new 

soul, 
Ldke  mj  own  Psyche, — fresh  upon  her 

lips 
Alit.  the  visionary  butterfly, 
Waiting  my  word  to  enter  and  make 

bright. 
Or  flutter  off  and  leave  all  blank  as  first. 
This  body  had  no  soul  before,  but  slept 
Or  stirred,  was  beauteous  or  ungainly, 

free 
From  taint  or  foul  with  stain,  as  outward 

things 
Fastened  their  image  on  its  passiveness : 
Now  it  will  wake,  feel,  live — or  die  again  I 
Shall  to  produce  form  out  of  unshaped 

stuff 
Be  Art — and  further,  to  evoke  a  soul 
From  form  be  nothing  ?  This  new  soul  is 

mine  I 

Now,  to  kill  Lutwyche,  what  would  that 

do  ? — save 
A  wretched  dauber,  men  will  hoot  to 

death 
Without  me,  from  their  hooting.    Oh, 

to  hear 
Gk>d's  voice  plain  as  I  heard  it  first,  be- 
fore 
They  broke  in  with  their  laughter  !    I 

heard  them 
Henoeforth,  not  God. 

To  Ancona — Greece — some  isle  I 
I  ^eanted  silence  only  ;  there  is  clay 
Everywhere.    One  may  do  whate*erone 

likes 
In  Art :  the  only  thing  is,  to  make  sure 
That  one  does  like  it — which  takes  pains 

to  know. 
Scatter  all  this,  my  Phene— this  mad 

dream  I 
Who,  what  is  Lutwyche,  what  Natalia's 

friends,  fmy  own, 

What  the  whole  world  except  our'love — 


Own  Phene  ?  But  I  told  you,  did  I  not. 
Ere  ni^ht  we  travel  for  your  land — some 

isle 
With  the  sea's  silence  on  it  ?  Stand  aside — 
I  do  but  break  these  paltry  models  up 
To  begin  Art  afresh.    Meet  Lutwyche, 

I—  [him  ? 

And  save  him  from  my  statue  meeting 
Some  unsuspected  isle  m  the  far  seas ! 
Like  a  god  going  through  his  world, 

there  stands 
One  mountain  for  a  moment  in  the  dusk, 
Whole    brotherhoods  of   cedars  on  its 

brow: 
And  you  are  ever  by  me  while  I  gaze 
— Are  in  my  arms  as  now — as  now — as 

now  1 
Some  unsuspected  isle  in  the  far  seas  I 
Some  unsuspected  isle  in  far-off  seas  I 

Talk  hy  the  toatL,  tehile  Pippa  U  pauing  from  Or- 
cana  to  the  fSirret  Two  or  three  of  the  Aua- 
trian  Police  loitering  with  Bluphocks,  an 
English  wigaborui^  just  in  view  of  the  Turret, 

Bluphocks.  So,  that  is  your  Pippa.  the 
little  girl  who  passed  us  singing  f  well, 
vour  Bishop's  Intendant's  money  shall  be 
honestly  earned :— now,  don't  make  me 
that  sour  face  because  I  bring  the  Bishop*s 
name  into  the  business;  we  know  he  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  horrors :  we 
know  that  he  is  a  saint  and  all  that  a  bishop 
should  be,  who  is  a  grreat  man  beside.  Oh 
were  hut  every  worm  a  mtiggot,  Every  fly 
<i  grig.  Every  bough  a  Christinas  fagot. 
Every  tune  a  Ug !  in  fact,  I  have  abjured 
all  religions  ;  but  the  last  I  inclined  to  was 
the  Armenian  :  for  I  have  travelled,  do  you 
see,  and  at  Koenigsberg,  Prussia  Improper 
(so  styled  because  there's  a  sort  of  bleak 
hungry  sun  there),  you  might  remark,  over 
a  venerable  house-porch,  a  certain  Cbaldee 
inscription  ;  and  brief  as  it  is,  a  mere 
glance  at  it  used  absolutely  to  change  the 
mood  of  every  bearded  passenger.  In  they 
turned,  one  and  all ;  the  3'oung  and  light- 
some, with  no  irreverent  pause,  the  affed 
and  decrepit,  with  a  sensible  alacrity: 
'twas  the  Grand  Rabbi's  abode,  in  short. 
Struck  with  curiosity,  I  lost  no*tlme  in 
learning Sy riac — (these are  vowels,  you  dogs 
—follow  my  stick  s  end  in  the  mud— Cc/ar- 
enU  Darii,  Ferlo!)  and  one  morning  pre- 
sented myself,  spelling-book  in  hand,  a.  b, 
C— I  picked  it  out  letter  by  letter,  and  wiiat 
was  the  purport  of  this  miraculous  posy  ? 
Some  cherished  legend  of  the  past,  you'll 
say — *'  llnw  Moses  hocusfxtcusscd  EgypVs 
land  with  fly  and  locu«t,"— or  " How  to 
Jonah  sonn^lcd  harshish^  Oct  Uice  up  and 
go  t(>  Tarshtshy^*— or  ^^  How  the  angel 
mettln{f  Balaam^  Straight  his  ass  returned 
a  aalaam.^^  In  nowise  !  ^* ShaeJiabrack — 
Boach— somebody  or  other— Isaach,  R^ 
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cei-ver,  Pur-chcirser  and  Ex-chan-ger  of— 
Stolen  Ooods !  ^  So  talk  to  me  of  the  re- 
li^on  of  a  bishop  1  I  have  renonnced  all 
bishops  save  Bishop  Beveridge  !— mean  to 
live  so— and  die— -4«  some  Greek  dog^age 
dead  and  merryy  Hellward  bound  In 
Charon^a  wherry.  With  food  for  both 
worldSj  under  aria  upper y  LujHn&seedand 
Hecate  8  supper  J  Arid  never  an  oboltis.  .  . 
(though  thanks  to  ^ou.  or  this  Intendant— 
through  you,  or  this  Bishop  through  his  In- 
tendant—I  possess  a  burning  pocket-full  of 
zwanzigcrs )  .  .  .To  pay  the  Stygian  Ferry ! 
1st  Policeman.  There  is  the  girl,  then  ; 
go  and  deserve  them  the  moment  you  have 
pointed  out  to  us  Signor  Luigi  and  his 
mother.  [To  the  rest.]  I  have  oeen  notic- 
ing a  house  yonder,  this  long  while :  not  a 
shutter  unclosed  since  morning  1 

2d  Pol.  Old  Luca  Gaddi's,  that  owns  the 
silk-mills  here  :  he  dozes  by  the  hour,  wakes 
up,  sighs  deeply,  says  he  should  like  to  be 
Prince  Metternich,  and  then  dozes  again, 
after  having  bidden  young  Sebald,  the 
foreigner,  set  his  wife  to  playing  draughts. 
Never  molest  such  a  household,  they  mean 
well. 

Elup,  Only,  cannot  you  tell  me  some- 
thing of  this  little  Pippa,  I  mast  have  to  do 
with  f  One  could  make  something  of  that 
name.  Pippa— that  is,  short  for  Felippa— 
rhyming  to  Pnnurge  consults  Hcrtrip- 
por—Believcst  th^u  King  Agrippaf  Some- 
thing might  be  done  with  that  name. 

2d  Pol.  Put  into  rhyme  that  your  head 
and  a  ripe  muskmelon  would  not  be  dear 
at  half  a  zxvamiger!  Leave  this  fooling, 
and  look  out ;  the  afternoon's  over  or  nearly 
so. 

.^  Pol.  Where  In  this  passport  of  Signor 
Luigi  does  our  Principal  instruct  you  to 
watch  him  so  narrowly  ?  There  ?  What's 
there  beside  a  simple  signature?  (That 
English  fool's  busv  watching.) 

2d  Pol.  Flourish  all  round— "Put  all 
possible  obstacles  in  his  way  ; "  oblonp:  dot 
at  the  end— "  Detain  him  till  further  advices 
reach  you  ;"  scratch  at  l>ottom— "  Send  him 
back  on  pretence  of  some  informality  in  the 
above;"  ink-spirt  on  right  hand  side  (which 
is  the  case  here) — "  Arrest  him  at  once." 
Why  and  wherefore,  I  don't  concern  myself, 
but  my  instructions  amount  to  this :  if 
Signor*  Luigi  leaves  home  to-night  for 
Vienna— •well  and  good,  the  passport  de- 
posed with  us  for  our  visd  is  really  for  his 
own  use,  they  have  misinformed  the  Office, 
and  he  means  well  ;  but  let  him  stay  over 
to-night — there  has  been  the  pretence  we 
suspect,  the  accounts  of  his  corresponding 
and  holding  intelligence  with  the  Carbonari 
are  correct,  we  arrest  him  at  oncre,  to-mor- 
row comes  Venice,  and  presently  Spielberg. 
Bluphocks  makes  the  signal,  siiro  enough  ! 
That  is  he,  entering  the  turret  with  his 
mother,  no  doubt. 


m.  EVENING 

Iiuide  the  Turret  on  the  HiUabove  Aaoio.   Lan 
and  hi*  Hotbkk  entering. 

Mother,    If  there  blew  wind,  yoa*d 
hear  a  long  sigh,  easing 
The  utmost  heaviness  of  music's  heart 
Luigi,    Here  in  the  arch  wajr  ? 
Mother,  Oh  no,  no— m  farther. 

Where  the  echo  is  made,  on  the  ridge. 

Luigi.  Here  surely,  then. 

How  plain  the  tap  of  my  heel  as  I  leaped 

up! 
Hark — **  Lucius    Junius  I  **      Hie    vwy 

ghost  of  a  voice 
Whose  body  is  caught  and  kept  by  .  .  . 

what  are  those  ? 
Mere  withered  wallflowers,  waving  over 

head? 
They  seem  an  elvish  gn^up  with  thin 

bleached  hair 
That  lean  out  of  their  topmost  forteess— 

look 
And  listen,  mountain  men,  to  what  w« 

say. 
Hand  under  chin  of  each  g^rave  earthy 

face. 
Up  and  show  faces  all  of  you  I — "  All  of 

you ! " 
That 's  the  king  dwarf  with  the  scarlet 

comb;  old  Franz, 
Corae  down  and  meet  your  fate  ?    Hark— 
**  Meet  your  fate  I  " 
Mother.    Let  him   not    meet    it,  my 
Luigi — do  not 
Go  to  liis  City  I    Putting  crime  aside. 
Half  of  these  ills  of  Italy  are  feigned : 
Your  Pellicos  and  writers  for  effect. 
Write  for  effect. 
Lfiigi.     Hush  !      Say  A  writes,  and  B. 
Mother.     These  A's  and  B's  write  for 
effect,  I  say. 
Then,  evil  is  in   its  nature  loud,  while 

good 
Ts  silent ;  you  hear  each  petty  injury. 
None  of  his  virtues  ;  he  is  old'  beside*. 
Quiet  and    kind,   and    densely    stupid 

Why 
Do  A  and  B  kill  not  him  themselves  ? 

Luigi.  Thev  teach 

Others  to  kill  him — me — and,  if  f  fail. 
Others  to  succeed  ;  now,  if  A  tried  ami 

failed, 
I  could  not  teach  that :  mine  's  the  lessor 

task. 
Mother,  they  visit  night  by  night  .  .  . 

Mother.  1-You,  Luigi- 

All,  will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  you 
are  ? 
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Why  not  ?    Oh,  the  one  thing 
)u  fear  to  hint, 
y  assure  yourself  I  say  and  say 

myself  1      At  times — nay,  even 
J  now 

—I  think  my  mind  is  touch'd, 
ispect 

,ot  sound :  but  is  not  knowing 
lat, 

>nstitutes  one  sane  or  otherwise  ? 
I  am  thus— so,  all  is  right  again, 
at  myself  as  through  the  town  I 
alk, 

men  merry  as  if  no  Italy 
ifiFering :  then  I  ponder — ''  I  am 
ch, 

healthy ;   why  should  this  fact 
ouble  me, 

lan  it  troubles  these?"  But  it 
)es  trouble. 

ible  *s  a  bad  word  :  for  as  I  walk 
springing  and  melody  and  giddi- 

)S8, 

d  quaint  turns  and  passages  of 
ly  youth, 

long  forgotten,  little  in  them- 
fives, 

bo  me — whatever  may  amuse  me : 
th  seems  in  a  truce  with  me,  and 
paven 

)  with  me,  all  things  suspend 
leir  strife. 

y  cicabi  lauglis  *'  There  goes  he, 
lid  there ! 

lim,  the  time  is  short;  he  is  on 
is  wav 

worlcl*ssake  :  feast  him  this  once, 
ir  friend  !  '* 

return  f(»r  all  this,  I  can  trip 
illy  up  the  Kcaff<)l(l-»tef)s.     I  go 
^ning,  mother ! 

*r.  Hut  mistrust  yourself — 

t  the  judgment  you  pronounce 
n  him  ! 

.  Oh,  there  I  feel — am  sure  that 
am  right ! 

rr.  Mistrust  your  judgment  then, 
f  the  mere  means 

wihl  enterprise :  sav,  you  are 
ght,— 

(mid  one  in  your  state  e'er  bring 
>  pass 

rould  re<iuire  a  cool  head,  a  cool 
eart, 

talm  hand  ?  You  never  will  es- 
\\>e. 

Rsoape?    To  even  wish  that, 
ould  8|K>il  all. 
ng  is  best  part  of  it.    Too  much 


Have  I  enjoyed  these  fifteen  years  of 

mine, 
To  leave  rnvself  excuse  for  longer  life : 
Was  not  life  pressed  down,  running  o*er 

with  joy, 
Tliat   I    might   finisli  with  it  ere  my 

fellows 
Who,  sparelier  feasted,  make  a  longer 

stay? 
I  was  put  at  the  board-head,  helped  to 

At  first ;  I  rise  up  happy  and  content. 
GK;d  must  be  glad  one  loves  his  world  so 

umch. 
I  can  give  news  of  earth  to  all  the  dead 
Who  ask  me: — last  year*s  sunsets,  and 

great  stars 
Which  had  a  right  to  come  first  and  see 

ebb 
The  crimson  wave  that  drifts  the  sun 

away — 
Those  orescent  moons  with  notched  and 

burning  rims 
That  strengthened  into  sharp  fire,  and 

there  stood. 
Impatient  of  the  azure — and  that  day 
In  March,  a  double  rainbow  stopped  the 

storm — 
May's  warm  slow  yellow  moonlit  summer 

nights — 
Gone  are  they,  but  I  have  them  in  my 

soul ! 
Mother.    (He  will  not  go  !) 
LuigL    You  smile  at  me?  T  is  true, — 
Voluptuousness,  grotesqueness,  ghastli- 

ness, 
Environ  my  devotedness  as  quaintly 
As    round    about   some   antique   altar 

wreathe 
Tlie    rose    festoons,  goats*    horns,    and 

oxen's  skulls. 
Mother,  See  now  :  you  reach  the  city, 

you  nmst  cross 
His  threshold — how  ? 

Luigi.  Oh.  that's  if  we  conspired ! 

Then  would  come  pains  in  plenty,  as 

you  guess — 
But  guess  not  how  the  qualities  most  fit 
For  such  an  ofllce,  qualities  I  have, 
Would  little  stead  me,  otherwise  em- 
ployed. 
Yet  prove  of  rai-est  merit  only  here. 
Kvory  one  knows  for  what  his  excellence 
Will  serve,  but  no  one  ever  will  consider 
For  what  his  worst  defect  might  serve : 

and  y<»t 
Have  you  not  seen  me  range  our  coppice 

yonder 
In  search  of  a  distorted  ash? — I  find 


SM 
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Fh«  irry  spoilt  bfaodi  ft  nstiml  petfaot 

Ikaqr  '  the  tlirfo»«age,    thrioe-preoau' 

tloiMdmui 
Arriving  at  the  pr1m»  ODm/emndl 
No,iiol  I  hATefthandioiaBveeajpMkod 

up— 
Whits mtiii  her«,  to  setoff  my  bUok 

bair; 
Ik  i  Bbalt  maroli— for  joa  may  wattdt 

Tonr  life  out 
Behind'thlok  wallB,  make  MandB  there 

to  betray  you ; 
IbwB  than  one  man  ^mmU  everything. 

Karoh  sMiiftht- 
Only,  no  clnnMy  knife  to  fumble  for, 
Talre  the   great  gate,  and  walk   (not 

saunter)  on 
Thfongh  guards  and  guards— I  have  re- 
Inside  the  turret  here  a  hnndt«d  times. 
Dent  aak  the  way  of  whom  yon  meat, 

observe ! 
Bat  where  tiiey  olnster  thiokliest  is  ttie 

Ofdoon;  they'U  let  yon  pass— tbeyni 

never  blab 
Bach  to  the  other,  he  knowanot  the 

favorite. 
Whence  he  is  bound    and  wbat'a  his 

business  now. 
Walk  in— Btt&ight  up  to  him ;  you  have 

no  knife ; 
Be  prompt,  how  should  he  scream  J  Then 

out  with  you  I 
Italy.  Italy,  my  Italy  I 
You're  free,  you're   free  I     Oh  mother,  I 

could  dream 
They  got  about  me — Andrea   from  his 

Pier  from  his  dungeon,   Oualtier   from 

his  grave  I 
JIfoffter.  Well.youBhallgo.  Yetseems 

tills  patriotism 
The  easiest  virtue  for  a  sellitili  man 
To  acquire  :  he  loves  himself — and  next, 

tlie  world — 
If  he  must  love  beyond, — but  naught 

between  ;  [•*"*? 

An  a  short-sigliteil  man  sees  naught  niid- 
His  body  and  the  sun  above.     But  you 
Are  my  adored  Luigi,  ever  obedient 
To  my  least  wish,  and  running  o'er  with 

I  could  not  call  you  cruel  or  unkind. 
Once  more,  your  ground  for  killing  him  I 

— then  go ! 
Luigi.  Now  do  you  try   me,  or   make 

sport  of  me  ? 


How  first  tlie  Auatrlans   got  these  pa^- 


Motlier.  Well ! 

L'lUji.  (Sure,  he'sanind. 

le  tell-tale  cuckoo  :    spring's  his  oMifi- 


And  he  leta  out  her  April  purposes  D 
Or  .  .  .  better  go  at  once  to  mode 

He  has  .  .  .  tliey  have  ...  in  tart,  I  un- 
derstand 
But  cati't  restate  the    matter  :  tlnt^^f 

Others  c«utd  reason  it  out  to  ytn,  SM 

Tilings  tii^y  have  made  uie  feal. 

.Vother.  Why  go  (o-nl^' 

Morn's  for  adventure.     Jupiter  M  DOW 
A   niorninj'-Htar.     I    cannot     h««f  J-m. 

Luigi.  "  I  am  Uie  bright  and  morninr 
star,"  saith  Gwl — 
And  "  to  such  an  one  I  give  the  montin^' 

Thegiftof  the  moming-star !    Hani 

God's  ^ift 
Of  the  morning-star  f 

Motlier.  Chiara  will  Inve  l<i»m 

That  Jupiter  an  eveainK-star  next  Juiw. 

Luigi,    True,  mother.     Well  tortbeM 

who  live  through  June  I 
Great   noontides,     thunder  •storms,    lU 

gliiring  pmups 
That  triumpli  at  the    heels   of  June  Ot 

Leading   his   revel    through   our    Italj 

World. 
Yos.  Clihira  will  bo  here. 

Mother.  In  June  :  reniembrt. 

Yourself  appointed   that  month  for  Inr 

ff.mmg. 

Lviiji.  Was  that  low  noise  the  ccbe? 

MoOu-r.  The  night  wimt 

Mhe  must  be  grown — with  herlilue  «j« 

upturneil 
As  if  life  were  oue  long  and  sweet  SU" 

prise: 
In  June  she  comes. 

Luigi.  We  were  to  see  togetliet 

Tlie  Titian  at  Treviso.     There,  agsin! 

[Fi-',ai   irilhoHt  II  luai-d  Ma  vaUt  a{  Van 


A  king  lii^tl  long  ago, 

hi  tlie  morning  of  llie  teortd. 

When  earth  loasniglitr  heavgH  OtamwaH 


-^tul  the  kiitg'n  loeka  curled, 

JHjtpartiriQ  o'rr  a  foixheiut  full 

^dM  the  miSe-tohile  space  'twixt  tnjrn  ami 

O/  tome  aarrifieial  buil — 

Orttp  calm  a»  it  babe  neiB-bom ! 

f\tr  he  was  got  to  i\  uleepy  mood, 

.Sti  aafefromuU  dixrvpUiulf. 

-jiQ«  Vfith  it»  bant,  go  tare  gime  by. 

<  Th«  godn  mi  loved  lihii  vhiU  he  dreamed) 

TlutI,  luiviiuj  lived  Om»  long,  Oiere  teemed 

jfo  nted  the  bing  tlumld  ever  die, 

iMigi.  Noiieed thatsorlof  kJDgsJiuulil 


*^*^St>fore 


mg  the  rocka  feis  cilti  iiiis  .• 

*Sefwe  hit  palace,  (n  Iht  kuk, 
JTe  »at  to  see  hfs  pt(f(ile  pans, 
^adjudge  them  every  one 
J'mm  it»  thtvuhold  ofsmnoth  glone, 
Thify  hided  him  mang  a  vnlteu-thit!/ 
Citughl  ill  the  »he*p-pena.  robber-chief 
.Stoarlhy  aitd  ihameusn,  l>eggar-elieat. 
Spy-prowler,  or  rough  pirate  found 
On  the  oea-tand  Ifft  agroitnd ; 
And  sometlnme  clung  about  hiifeet, 
With  Ueediag  lip  and  burning  dieek, 
A  woman,  biilerent  ifrovig  to  »peitk 
Ofoaswitk  sullen  thifhutt  brows: 
And  tometimes  fr<'m  the  prieon-himte 
Th«   angry     pHeatit     a    pate   wretch 

brought, 
HTio  through  same  chink  had  punhed 

and  prrnKd 
On  knvft  and  fUxtiPs.  h'lhi  and  brraSt, 
Worm-like  into  the  temple, —  eaayhl 
tfy  leoa  by  tluf  very  god. 
HTko  ever  in  the  dnrknenii  strode 
Baekieard  andfonoard,  keeping  uttlch 
O'er  hta  brftixn  txnab,   mu-h    rogne.t  to 

Thejm.  all  and  ejtery  one. 

Tlie  king  judged,  silling  in  the  siiti. 


\t'a>«HciUor»,  oii  left  and  right, 

"     '  up.~ltui  no  surprise 

SHiturbed  the  king'*  old  Bmlllnff  eye» 
WK«re    the    very   blue  had  turned   to 

'Tvmaid,  a  Python  scaird  one  day 
The  hreathlcM  city,  till  he  rnme. 
With  forky  tongue  and  rye*  trnflame. 
Where  the  oW  king  eat  to  J'ldtte  alway  ; 
Bnt  when  he  jkieo  the  Hweepy  hair 
Girt  trilh  a  crown  ofbcrrie»  rare 
WJtieh  the  god  will  lianlly  give  to  utar 


To    the   maiden   who 

In   the   allar'Smokc   Ity   the  pine-lorah 

At  his  ifundrons forest  ritee, — 
Seeing  this  tie  did  not  dare 
Approach  that  threshold  in  the  tun, 
Aisault  the  old  king  smiling  there. 
SmcA  grace  had  kingt  when  ('«  leorld 
began! 

PiPPi  pa— HI. 

Luigi.    And  suoh  grace  have   they, 

now  that  the  worli)  ends ! 

Tlie  ['ylhon  at  tli«  city,  im  tlie  tlinuie. 

Aiiil  b^ave  men.  God  would  crown  for 

ilnyiiig  him. 
Lurk  in  by-cai'oera    lest  they  full  his 

yet  Ut  be  ^ 

Which  weakneK  makes 

reach  ? 
'T  is  God's  Toii.-e  utlla ;  how  uould  I  sUiy  7 

Farewell ! 


l»(  Oiri.    There   Ko^ig    a    swallow 

Vniiioe — Hie  stout  seHfarerl 

Saeing  thuw  bii-da  fly,  tnivkts  una  w 

for  wings. 
Let  UK  nil  wish  ;  you,  wish  first  I 

3d  Oirl.  I  ?    This  aunset 

To  finish. 

3*1  Oirl.      That      old  —  somebody    1 

Grayer  niid  older  tliHii  my  Krandfatli^r, 
To  give  n)e  the  Kftuie  treat  h«  gave  last 

Feedioi;    mi>    on     his     kuee    with 

Lampreys  and  red  Bregaiuw-wiue,  and 

munibliiis 
The  while  some  folly  about  how  wall  I 
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On  the  hriglit  table :  liow  lite  Uiiglieil  I 

ist  Otrl.  My  turn. 

Spiin^ 's  come  and  Bummer's  roming, 

I  would  wear 
A  long  loose  gowD,  (town  to  the  feet  and 

With  plaits  here,  close  about  I  lie  throat. 

And  &li  niglit  lie,  the  cool  long  nights 
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Asd  liave  n 


milk  t 


drink,  apples  to 


Deuseuns  and  jun^tingH,  leather-coats  .  .  . 

ah,  1  should  saj'. 
This  is  away  in  the  Setds—iniles  ! 

■ill  Girl.  Say  at  oura 

You  'd  be  at  home  :  she  'd  alwnys  be  at 

Now  comes  the  Mlorj  of  the  farm  among 
Tlie    cherry    oroliards,   and   how   April 

snowed 
White   blosanms  on    h^r    as    she    ran. 

Why,  fool. 
They  've  rubbed  the  chalk-mark  out. 


ho 


'  tall  y 


Twidted  your  starling's   neck,  broken 

Uade  a  dung-hill  of  your  g;nrden  1 

lif  Oirl.  They  destroy 

My  garden   since   i  left   them  ?    well— 

ffrhape 
liHve  done  so :  so  I  hope  tliey 

A.  fig-tree  curled  out    of  our  cottage 

wall  : 
iTiey  failed  it   mine,  I   have   forgotten 

It  muHt  have  been  there  long  ere  I  was 

CWc— cnc—I  think  I  bear   ths  waspe 

o'er  head 
Pricking  the  i>apers  strung  to  flutter 

And  keep  oB  birdii  in  friiit-time-~coBrse 

long  |)aperB, 
And   the  wasps  eat  them,  prick  them 

through  and  through, 
3d  Oirl.— tloir  her   mouth   twitchea  I 

Where  was  If — before 
She  broke  in  with  her  wishes  and  long 

gowns 
And  wasps — would  I  be  such  a  fool  I — 

Oh,  here  ! 

Who  asks  me   why  I  make  so  much  of 


(IfyoM  soy  ■' 


>u  love  him  "—  straight 
it  be  gulled  !  ") 
"  He  that  seduced  ma  when  I  was  a  girl 


Thus  hiKb— had  eyes  like  joun.  gt  bait 


;e  yours, 
red.  whi 


be :  that  pleases. 

I  Ijeetli 
patlil 


See  how  chat  oeetW   buriiisb«  i 


Ok 


There  sparkles  be  a!<Mig  tbe  dustiaiiJ    ' 

Your  journey  to  that  maize  tuftsputlnl 

at  least  I 

ls(  Oirl.     When    I   was   yoong,  tbt}  1 

said  if  you  killed  one'  ] 

Of  those  auuHbiny  beetles,  that  bin  fh«ad  I 

Up  there,  would  shine  no  more  that  d*;  1 

id  Oirl.     When  you  were  young?  nui 

are  you  young,  tliat  's  true. 
How  your  plump  arms,  that  were,  kan 

dropped  Hway  ! 
Why,  I  can  spaii  them.     Cecoo  bett* 

you  still  ? 
No   matter,  so  you   keep   ;our  cnriMti 

bair.  piair 

I  wish  tliey  'd  find  a  wa;^  to  dye  oar 
Your  color—  any  lighter  tint,  indeed 
Than  black  :  the  men  say   tliey  are  set    I 

of  black, 
Black  eyes,  blaik  hair  1 

ith  Oirl.     Sick  of  yours,  like  enooEb. 
Do  you  pretend  you  ever  tasted  kin- 

And  ortolans?    Giovita,  of  th«  palace. 
Engaged  (but  there  'a  no  trusting  kint 

Polenta  with  a  knife  that  had  cut  np 
An  ortolan. 
M  Oirl.    Why,  there  t      Is   not  tiMl 

We  are  to  talk  to,  under  the  window,— 

Wliere  tbe  lights  are? 
Utairl.    Tbatbbe?    No.orshew«oU 
sing, 
For  the  Tntendant  said  .   .   , 

Sil  Oirl.  Oh,  you  eingfini; 

Tlien,  if  Rhe  listnns  and  corDes  olcse  .  .  . 

ni  tell  you.— 
Sing  that  song  tbe  young  Engli^  net4t 

Who  took  youfor  thepQfeBt  of  thepnt;    . 
And  meant  to  leave  the  world  focyoo- 

what  fun! 
2d  Oirl.     [Singi.] 

Fou'tt  love  me  yet ! — and  lean  farr] 
Ynur  tovt't  protraetetl  grotring ; 

June  reared  tlmt  bunch  of  flowm  fO* 
earrp. 
Frotn  Medt  (^  AprQ't  towing. 
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I  plant  a  heartfull  now :  some  seed 

At  least  is  sure  to  stinke. 
And  yield— what  you  11  not  pluck  indeed, 

Not  love  J  but,  may  be,  like. 

You  *ll  look  at  least  on  love's  remains, 

A  grave's  one  violet : 
Your  look  f — that  pays  a  thousand  pains. 

What  >  death  t    You  '11  love  me  yet ! 

3d  Oirl,  [To  PiPPA  who  approaches.] 
Oh,  you  may  come  closer— we  shall  not  eat 
you  I  Why,  you  seem  the  very  person  that 
the  srreat  rich  handsome  EnMrllshman  has 
fallen  so  violently  in  love  with.  I  '11  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

IV.  NIGHT 

Inside  the  Palace  by  the  Duomo,    Honuoicob, 
diMmiseing  his  Attendaote. 

Monsignor.  Thanks,  friends,  many 
thanks  !  I  chiefly  desire  life  now,  that  1 
may  recompense  every  one  of  you.  Most  I 
know  something  of  already.  What,  a  re- 
past prepared  f  Bencdlcto  hcnedicatur . . . 
ufiTh,  u^h  !  AVliere  was  1 1  Oh.  as  you  were 
remarkinf?,  Ugo,  the  weather  is  mild,  very 
unlike  winter- weather  :  but  I  am  a  Sicilian, 
you  know,  and  shiver  in  your  Julys  here. 
To  be  sure,  when  *t  was  full  summer  at 
Messina,  as  we  priests  used  to  cross  in  pro- 
cession the  firreat  square  on  Assumption 
Day,  you  might  see  our  thickest  yellow 
tapers  twist  suddenly  in  two,  each  like  a 
falling  star,  or  sink  down  on  themselves  in 
a_ffore  of  wax.  But  go,  my  friends,  but  jfo  ! 
[TV)  the  Intendant.]  Not  you,  Ugo  !  \Thc 
others  leave  the  ajyartnunit.]  I  have  long 
wanted  to  converse  with  you,  Ugo. 

InlcndanL    Uguccio— 

JIfon.  .  .  .  'ffuccio  Stefani,  man  !  of  As- 
ooli,  Fermo  ana  Fos.'iombruno  ;— what  I  do 
need  instructing  about,  are  these  accounts 
of  your  administration  of  my  [X)or  brother's 
affairs.  Ugh  1  I  shall  never  get  through  a 
third  part  of  your  accounts :  take  some  of 
these  dainties  before  we  attempt  it,  how- 
ever. Are  you  bashful  to  that  degree  f 
For  me,  a  crust  and  water  sufflca 

Inten.  Do  you  choose  this  especial  night 
to  question  me  ? 

Mon,  This  night,  Ugo.  You  have  man- 
ai^ed  mv  late  brother's  affairs  since  the 
death  of  our  elder  bn)thpr  :  fourteen  yoiirs 
and  a  month,  all  but  three  days.  On  the 
Third  of  December,  I  And  him  .  .  . 

Inten,  If  you  have  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  your  brother's  affairs,  vou 
will  be  tender  of  turning  so  far  batrk  :  tliey 
will  hardly  bear  looking  into,  so  far  biiok. 

Mon.  Ay,  ay,  ugh,  ugh,— nothing  hut 
disappointments  here  below  I  I  remarked 
a  considerable  payment  made  to  yourself 


on  this  Third  of  Deceml>er.    Talk  of  disap- 

E ointments  1  There  was  a  young  fellow 
ere,  Jules,  a  foreign  sculptor  I  did  my  ut- 
most to  advance,  that  the  Church  might  be 
a  gainer  by  us  both  :  he  was  going  on  hope- 
fully enough,  and  of  a  sudden  he  notifies  to 
me  some  marvellous  change  that  has  hap- 
pened in  his  notions  of  Art.  Here's  his 
letter,—"  He  never  had  a  clearly  conceived 
Ideal  within  his  brain  till  to-day.  Yet 
since  his  hand  could  manage  a  chisel,  he  has 
practised  expressing  other  men's  Ideals; 
and,  in  the  very  perfection  he  has  attained 
to,  he  foresees  an  ultimate  failure  :  his  un- 
con.scious  hand  will  pursue  its  prescribed 
course  of  old  years,  and  will  reproduce  with 
a  fatal  expertness  the  ancient  types,  let  the 
novel  one  appear  never  so  palpably  to  his 
spirit.  There  is  but  one  method  of  escape  : 
confiding  the  virgin  tyi)e  to  as  chaste  a 
hand,  he  will  turn  painter  instead  of  sculp- 
tor, and  paint,  not  carve,  its  characteris- 
tics,"— strike  out,  I  dare  s&y,  a  school  like 
Correggio  :  how  think  you,  Ugo  f 

Inteti.    Is  C>)rreurgio  a  painter  ? 

Mon.  Foolish  Jules  !  and  yet,  after  all. 
why  foolish  ?  He  may— probably  will— fail 
egregiously;  but  if  there  should  arise  a 
new  painter,  will  it  not  be  in  some  such 
^ay»  by  a  \ioet  now,  or  a  musician  (spirits 
who  have  conceived  and  perfected  an  Ideal 
through  some  other  channel),  transferring 
it  to  this,  and  escaping  our  conventional 
roads  by  pure  igrnorance  of  them  ;  eh,  Ugo  f 
If  you  have  no  appetite,  talk  at  least,  Ugo  f 

Inien.  Sir,  I  can  submit  no  longer  to 
this  course  of  yours.  First,  you  select  the 
group  of  which  I  formed  one,— next  you 
thin  it  gradually,— always  riitaining  me 
with  your  smile,— and  so  do  you  proceed 
till  you  have  fairly  got  me  alone  with  you 
between  four  stone  walls.  And  now  then  ? 
Let  this  faroe,  this  chatter  end  now  :  what 
is  it  you  want  with  me  ? 

Mon.    Ugo  ! 

Intnl.  From  the  instant  you  arrived,  I 
felt  your  smile  on  me  as  you  questione<l  me 
about  this  and  the  other  article  in  those 
papers— why  your  brother  should  have 
given  me  this  villa,  that  pr>r7rrc,— and  your 
nod  at  the  end  meant. — what  f 

Mon.  Possibly  that  I  wished  for  no  loud 
talk  here.  If  once  you  set  me  coughing, 
Ugo!- 

Intvn.  I  have  your  brother's  hand  and 
seal  to  all  I  poss«*ss  :  now  ask  me  what  for  1 
what  stTvice  I  did  him— iisk  me  ! 

Mon.  I  would  bett<»r  not:  I  should  rip 
up  old  disgraces,  let  out  my  poor  brothers 
weaknes.Hes.  By  the  way,  MafTeo  of  Forli, 
(which,  I  forgot  to  ob.-*erv<»,  is  your  true 
name,)  was  the  interdict  ever  taken  oflT  you 
for  robbing  that  church  at  Cesena  ? 

Intrn.  No,  nor  needs  be  :  for  when  I 
murdered  your  brother's  friend,  Pasquale, 
for  him  .  .  . 
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Mnn.  Ah,  b«i  employed  you  in  that  busl- 
nsas,  did  btt  ?  ^ell,  I  must  let  you  Iraep, 
am  yi}u  ttay,  this  Tllhi  aud  that  podrre.  For 
.  Hear  the  world  should  And  out  my  reiatlous 
were  of  bo  indifferent  a  stamp  t  Uftlfeo. 
my  family  la  the  oldest  fa  Mewiliui.  and 
century  arter  century  haTe  my  proEenitors 
l^[ie  oa  polluting  theniselvea  with  every 
wiolMtdueas  under  iuiaven  :  my  own  falher 
.  .  .  rest  his  SiOui . — I  have,  I  know,acbapel 
to  suppurt  that  it  may  rest :  mj-  dear  two 
dead  brothers  were, — what  you  know  toler- 
ably Weil ;  I,  the  youngest,  might  have 
rivalled  them  in  vice,  if  not  in  wealth:  but 
(roiii  uiy  bijjidBKl  I  tame  out  from  among 
H'l-Li.  .11!.!  ■■■  .1-11  nut  piiruiker  of  their 
1'  ■  ■  'I  '  ii-v  spricigs  from  another 
■■I        ■  I   '  his,  by  c-Cmtrast  only, — 

[■■■'■■■  .  ,irii  ilio  bi-other  of  your 
■■111 I !:■  ■'.■■!  -  I "■_-'.  i  liope  to  repair  some  of 
tl.i'ir  Ml  iiiii|[.tii.iwHVBr;wi  far  as  my  brother's 
ili-KotiBn  Irtamuro  reverta  to  me,  I  can  stop 
tha  cuiisequeui!e«  oC  hlii  crime:  and  not  one 
aiiUlo  shall  PBCape  me.  HaSeo,  the  sword 
we  quiet  men  Bparn  away,  you  shrewd 
knaves  pick  up  and  commit  murders  wltli; 
what  opportunities  the  virtuous  forego, 
the  viUanouB  seiEe.  Because,  to  pleasure 
myself  apart  from  other  considerations,  my 
iOod  would  be  mlUot^stke,  my  dresi  sook- 
«loth,  and  my  oouoh  straw,— am  I  tbore- 
'  fore  to  let  you,  the  oll-«courlng  of  the  earth, 
seduL-a  the  poor  and  ignorant  by  appro- 
prialtng  a  pomp  these  will  be  sure  to  think 
'teasans  the  abomlnatioua  so  unacuouutably 
and  eaclusively  associated  with  it?  Must  I 
l«t  vIllaB  and  fto<if.rl  eo  to  yon,  a  murderer 
And  thief,  tbat  yon  may  hegel  by  means  of 
them  other  murderers  and  thievesf  No— 
If  my  uough  would  but  allow  me  to  speak  '. 

Iiitcn.  WhalamI  to  expect  r  You  are 
Kolng  to  punish  me  f 

Miin.  Must  puDleb  joa,  MaHeo.  I  can- 
not afford  to  cast  away  a  cliance.  I  have 
whole  centuries  uf  sin  to  redeem,  and  only 
K  montli  or  two  of  life  to  do  It  in.  How 
should  I  dare  to  say 

Inivn.    "FVjrsiveu ___^ 

M'ln.  My  friend,  it  la  because  1  avow 
myself  a  very  worm,  sinful  beyoud  mea- 
sure, tiiat  I  reieot  a  line  of  amduct  you 
would  applaud  perhaps.  Biiall  I  proceed, 
as  it  wore,  a-pardoning  f—l  ?— who  have  no 
symptom  of  reason  to  assume  that  aught 
less  than  my  strenuouseat  efforts  will  keep 
myself  out  of  mortal  atn,  much  less  keep 
otnera  out.  No  :  I  do  trespass,  but  will  not 
double  that  bv  allowing  you  to  trespasi^. 
'--■—       Vnd  suppose   the   "'"""  —  "" 


Inten.     And  suppose   t 


s  ton 


Oh,  you  are  hasty  enougli 

Mon.  I,  3— No  3  I— ay.  can  you  read  the 
Bubatanoe  of  a  letter.  No  8,  I  have  received 
from  Rome  ?  It  is  precisely  on  ilie  ground 
there  meutioned,  of  the  xuspicion  1  have 
that  a  certain  child  uf  my  late  elder  brother. 


who  would  have  succeeded  to  bis  wimm, 
was  murdered  in  Infancy  by  you.  lUlfrA 
at  the  Instigation  of  my  late  ynuDga 
brother— that  the  Pontiff  enjoins  on  m*  dm 
merely  the  bringing  that  MalTeo  te  Fundipi 
punishment,  but  the  taking  all  pains,  u 
gnardian  of  the  Infant's  heritage  for  the 
Church,  to  recover  it  parr«l  by  parcel.  buV' 
soever,  wbenuoever,  and  wheresoevi*. 
While  you  are  now  gnawing  tboae  Buftt^ 
the  police  are  engaged  in  sealing  np  your 
papers,  Maffeo,  and  the  mere  ralsiag  mjr 
voice  briugs  my  pecmle  from  the  next  nmm 
to  dispose  of  yourself.  But  I  want  yoo  lo 
confess  quietly,  and  save  me  raisUig  mj 
voice,  why,  man.  do  I  not  know  ibe  old 
story  t  The  heir  between  tbe  suooMdlng 
heir,  and  this  heir's  ruffianly  Instnimest. 
and  their  complot's  effect,  and  the  lite  of 
fear  and  bribes  and  ominous  smlUng  a- 
leuM  F  Did  you  throttle  or  stab  my  brother'^ 
infant  t    Come  now  1 

Intfn.  Bo  old  a  story,  and  tell  it  no  bet- 
ter F  When  did  such  an  instrument  ever 
produce  such  an  effect*  Eitlier  the  child 
smllea  In  bis  face;  or,  most  likclv,  heisnol 
fool  enough  to  put  himself  in  the  eraployer't 
power  so  tJioroughly ;  the  child  is  alnvyi 
ready  to  produce— as  you  say — tiowsocTM, 
wheresover,  and  whensoever. 

Jfon,    Uar  1 

IMtm.  StrikemeT  Ah,soiiil^hta ti^ther 
chastise  t  I  shall  sleep  soundly  to-night  at 
least,  though  the  eallowg  await  me  lo-rnor- 
row  ;  for  what  a  life  did  I  lead  !  Carlo  of 
Cesena_  reminds   me   of   his    connivaoA. 

strate,  he  will  confess^i'tothe  good  bishop 

—you  I 

Mon.  Isee  through  the  trick,  caitiff  :  I 
would  you  .spoke  truth  for  once.  AJI  shall 
be  sifted,  however — seven  times  sifted. 

Inteii.  And  how  my  absurd  rich m  en- 
cumbered me  1  I  dared  not  lay  claim  to 
above  half  of  my  possessions,  ijtt  me  but 
once  unbosom  myself,  glorify  Heaven,  and 

Bir,  you  are  no  brutal  dastardly  Idiot  Ukf 
your  brother  I  frightened  lo  death  :  let  us 
understand  one  another.  Sir,  I  will  make 
away  with  her  for  you— the  anrl — here  clow 
at  hand  ;  not  the  etuoid  obvlons  kind  of 
killing ;  do  not  apeak— Know  nothing  of  b«( 
nor  of  mo  1  I  see  her  every  day— saw  h« 
this  morning :  of  coarse  there  u  to  be  no 
killing ;  but  at  Rome  the  eonrteanns  pert* 
off  every  three  years,  and  I  can  eaUeo  bar 
thither— have  Indeed  began  opCTBtloDa  at- 
readv.  There  is  a  cmlaJn  lusty  Mne^ytd 
floHd-compleKtoned  BngUsti  knaTO,  I  and 
the  Police  employ  occasionally.     Tm  ■•■ 

I  do  not  aiy— but  you  will  let  me  noaTM 
my  present  hnvlngs  and  holdings  tntocvh 
and  give  me  time  to  cross  the  Alpsf  71s 
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but  a  little  black-eyed  pretty  singing  Fe- 
lippa,  gay  silk-winding  girl.  I  have  kept 
her  out  of  harm's  wav  up  to  this  present ; 
for  I  always  intended  to  make  your  life  a 
plague  to  you  with  her.  T  is  as  well  settled 
once  and  forever.  Some  women  I  have 
procured  will  pass  Bluphocks,  mv  hand- 
some scoundrel,  oflT  for  somebody ;  and 
once  Pippa  entangled  !— you  conceive  f 
Through  ner  singing  ?    Is  it  a  bargain  ? 

[Fyom  teithout  ia  heard  the   voice   of  Pippa 

Binging— 

Overhead  the  tree-tops  meet. 

Flowers  and  grass  spring  *neath  one's 

feet; 
There  was  naught  above  me,  naught 

below. 
My  childhood  Jmd  not  learned  to  know : 
For,  wluxt  are  the  voices  of  birds 
— Ah,  and  of  beasts,  but  words,  our 

words. 
Only  so  much  more  sweet  f 
The  knowledge  of  tliat  with  my  life  be- 
gun. 
But  I  had  so  near  made  out  the  sun. 
And  counted  your  stars,  the  seven  and 

one. 
Like  the  fingers  of  my  hand : 
Nay,  I  could  all  out  understand 
Wherefore  through  heaven  tlie  white 

moon  ranges; 
And  just  when  out  of  her  soft  fifty 

changes 
A6  unfamiliar  face  might  over-look 

me — 
Suddenly  Ood  took  me. 

[Pippa  pcuse». 

Mon.  [Springing  up.]  My  people— one 
and  all— within  there  !  Gag  this  villain— 
tie  him  hand  and  foot !  He  dares  ...  I 
know  not  half  he  dares — but  remove  him— 

?ulck  I     Miserere  mcl,  Domine !     Quick, 
say  I 

PlPPA^a  Oiamber  again.    She  enter$  it. 

The  bee  with  his  comb, 

The  mouse  at  her  dray, 

The  grub  in  his  tomb,* 

While  winter  away  ; 

But  the  fire-fly  and  hedge-shrew  and 

lob- worm,  I  pray, 
How  fare  they  ? 
Ha,  ha,  thanks  for  your  counsel,  my 

Zanzel 
"  Feast    upon    lampreys,    quaff     Bre- 

ganze  " — 
The  summer  of  life  so  easy  to  spond. 
And  care  for  to-morrow  so  soon  put 

away  1 


But  winter  liastens  at  summer's  end. 
And    fire-fly,    hedge-shrew,    lob- worm, 

I  pray. 
How  fare  they  ? 
No  bidding  me  then  to  .  .  .  what  did 

Zanze  say  ? 
**  Pare  your  nails  pearl  wise,  get  your 

small  feet  shoes 
More  like"  .  .  .  (what  said  she  ?)^"and 

less  like  canoes ! " 
How    pert  that  girl  was! — would  I   be 

those  pert 
Impudent  staring  women !    It  had  done 

me, 
However,  surely  no  such  mighty  hurt 
To  learn  liis  name  who  passed  that  jest 

u|X)ii  me : 
No  foreigner,  that  I  can  recollect. 
Came,  as  she  says,  a  month  since,  to  in- 
spect 
Our  silk-mills — none  with  blue  eyes  and 

thick  rings 
Of  raw-silk-colored  hair,  at  all  events. 
Well,  if  old  Luca  keep  his  good  intents, 
We  shall  do  better,  see  what  next  year 

brings  I 
I  may  buy  shoes,  my  Zanze,  not  appear 
More  de.stitute  than  you  perliaps  next 

year  I 
Bluph  .  .  .  something  I    I  had  caught 

the  uncouth  name 
But    for   Monsignor's    people's   sudden 

clatter 
Above    us — bound    to   spoil   such    Idle 

chatter 
As  ours  :  it  were  indeed  a  serious  matter 
If  silly  talk  like  ours  should  put  to  shame 
The  pious  man,  the  man  devoid  of  blame, 
The  ...  ah  but — ah  but,  all  the  same, 
No  mere  mortal  has  a  right 
To  carry  that  exalted  air ; 
Best  people  are  not  angels  quite : 
While — not  the  worst  of  people's  doings 

scare  J[si>are  f 

The  devil ;  so  there*s  that  proud  look  to 

Which    is  mere  counsel    to    myself, 

mind !  for 
I  have  just  been  the  holy  Monsignor : 
And    I  was    you,    too,    Luigi*8   gentle 

mother. 
And  you  too,  Luigil — ^how  that  Luigi 

started 
Out  of  the  turret — doubtlessly  departed 
On  some  good  errand  or  another. 
For  he  passed  just  now  in  a  traveller's 

trim, 
And  the  sullen  company  that  prowled 
About  his  path,  I  iioticcHl,  scowled 
As  if  they  liad  lost  a  prey  in  him. 
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And  I  was  Jules  the  snulptor'a  bride, 

ADd  I  WHS  Ottlmu  bfalde. 

And  now  wliat  niii  I  ?— tired  Of  fooling. 

Dny  fur  folly,  night  for  schooling  I 

New  year's  day  ia  over  and  spent. 

Ill  or  well,  I  must  be  content. 

Bren  my  lily's  ttsleep.  I  vow : 
Wake  up — liera's  a  friend   I've   plucked 

Call  this  flower  a  heart's-ease  now  I 
Sumething  rare,  let  me  instruct  you, 
Is  this,  with  petals  triply  awollen. 
Three  times  spotted,  thrice  the  pillen  ; 
Wlitle  Ilie  leaves  and  parts  that  witness 
Old  proportions  and  Iheir  Qtnpsa, 
Bi^re  remain  iiiiclinnged,  unmoved  now  ; 
OiH  this  iwmpe red  tiling  improved  now  ! 
Suppose  there's  a  king  of  the  flowers 
And  ft  girl-show  held  in  his  bowers — 
*'  Look  ye,  buds,  this  growth  of  ours," 
Says  he.  "  Zanze  from  the  Brenta, 
I  Imve  made  her  gorge  polenta 
Till  both  cheeks  are  near  as  bouncing 
As  her  .  .  .  name  there's  no  pronounc- 
ing! 
See  this  heightened  t^olor  too, 
For  she  swilled  Bregatize  wine 
Till  ber  nose  turned  deep  carmine  ; 
T  was  but  white  when  wild  she  grew. 


Oh  what  a  drear  dark  close  to   n 

How  coiild  that  red  sun   drop 

black  olonil  ? 
Ah  Pippa,  morning's  rule  ts  moved 
Dispenaed  with,  mever  mor«  to 

lowed  ! 

niElit'3. 

Oh  lark,  ne  day's  apostle 
To  mavis,  merle  and  throBtle. 
Bid  them  their  betters  jostle 
From  day  and  its  deliglits  I 
But  at   nieht,  brother  owlet,  ovi 


in  that 


'  the 


ToU  the  world  to  thy  chantry ; 

Sine  to  the  bats"  sleek  aiaterlioods 

Full  complines  with  gallantry  i 

Then,  owls  and  bate. 

Cowls  and  twata, 

Monka  and  nuns,  in  a  cloister's  moods. 

Adjourn  to  the  oak-stump  pantrv  I 

[After  (h(  Am  hfgunto  uwlrra  ktrtlf. 
Now,   one  thing  1  should   like  Ut  really 


How   near   I   ever   might   approach  tU 

I  only  fancied  being,  tbis  long  day: 
— Appniach,Imeau.soasto  toiicblbem. 

As  to  ...  In  some  way  .  .  ,  luoTetbeB- 

if  you  please. 
Do  good  or  evillotbetn  somedightwaf. 


if  I» 


For 

Silk  to  morrow,  my  silk  may  bind 
ISiltitta  OH  Um  (> 
And  border  Ottima's  cloak  s  hem. 
Ah   me.  and    my  important   part  <riU 

This    morning's    hymn     half    proniM 

True  in  some  sense  or  other,  1  .supp«e. 

God  bless  me  I    I  can  pray  no  more  b> 

night. 
No  doubt,  some  way  or  other,  hymnssai 


Allitfrcice  roiifcs  the  sajixe  reith  Ood— 
With  Goit.  whooe piippetii,  best  and  n»n( 
Art-  trt! ;  Ihere  it  no  tost  nor  firtl. 

IHl. 

CAVALIER  TUNES 

I,    MARCHINQ   ALOKQ 


swmg  : 
And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stooi> 
And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  huovsl 

folk  droop. 
Marched  them  alone,  fi fty -score  strooj:. 
Great-hearted  genuemen,   singing  ihu 

song, 

God  for  King  Charles  !     Pym  and  saA 

carles 
To   the   Devil   that  prornpts   *em   their 

treasonous  partes  t 
Cavaliers,  upl     Lipe  from  the  cup. 
Hands  from  the  pa^ty,  nor  bite  take  ix* 

Till  you  're— 
Chorus.— Marching  aldng,  finv-sw 

Qreat- hearted      getitlem«a, 
singing  this  song. 

Hampden    to  hell,   and   his    obsequit^ 

knell. 
Serve    Haeelrig.    Fiennes,    luid    yoSBg 

Harry  as  well  I 
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^land,  good  cheer !    Rupert  is  near ! 
atish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here, 
Ihorus. — Marching  along,  fifty-score 
strong* 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  sing- 
ing this  song  ? 

3n,  God  for  King  Charles !    Pym  and 

his  snarls 
the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent 

carles  I 
Id    by    the  right,   you  double   your 
might ; 
onward  to  Nottingham,   fresh  for 
the  fight, 
;uoRUS. — March  we  along,  fifty-score 
strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  sing- 
ing this  song  I 

n.  GIVE  A  ROUSE 

ig  Charles,  and  who  'U  do  him  right 

now? 
ig  Charles,  and  who  's  ripe  for  fight 

now? 

7e  a  rouse :  here  *s,  in  helFs  despite 

now, 
ng  Charles ! 

10  gave  me  the  goods  that  went  since  ? 
10  raised  me  the  house  that  sank  once  ? 
10  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since  ? 
10  found  me  in  wine  you  drank  once? 
^ORUS. — King  Charles,  and  who'll  do 
him  right  now  ? 
Ejng  Charles,  and  who  's  ripe 

for  fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse :  here  's,   in  hell's 

despite  now, 
King  Charles  I 

whom  used  my  boy  George  quaff  else, 
the  old  fool's  side  that  b^got  him  ? 
r  whom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else, 
lile  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him? 
yHORUS.— King  Charles,  and  who'll  do 
him  right  now? 
Ejng  Charles,  and  who  's  ripe 

for  fight  now  ? 
Give  a  rouse  :  here  's,  in  hell's 

despite  now, 
King  Charles  ! 

m.  BOOT  AND  SADDLE 

ot,  saddle,  to  horse  and  away  I 
scue  my  castle  before  the  hot  day 
ightens  to  blue  from  its  silvery  gray. 
yHORUS. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse  and 
away  I 

38 


Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd 

say; 
Many  's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and 

pray 
'*  God's  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up 

the  lay — 
Chorus. — Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and 


away 


t  >» 


Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay, 
Flouts  Castle  Brancepeth  the   Round- 
heads' array : 
Who  laughs,  **  Good  fellows  ere  this,  by 
my  fay. 
Chorus.— Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and 
away  1  " 

Who  ?    My  wife  Gertrude ;  that,  honest 

and  gay, 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering, 

"  Nay ! 
I've  better  counsellors;    what  counsel 
they? 
Cho.— Boot,    saddle,    to    horse,  and 
away  1 "  1842. 

THROUGH  THE  METIDJA  TO  ABD- 

EL-KADR 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

With  a  full  heart  for  my  guide. 

So  its  tide  rocks  my  side, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

That,  as  I  were  double-eyed. 

He,  in  whom  our  Tribes  confide, 

Is  descried,  ways  untried, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride 

To  our  Chief  and  his  Allied, 

Who  dares  chide  my  heart's  pride 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ? 

Or  are  witnesses  denied — 

Through  the  desert  waste  and  wide 

Do  I  glide  unespied 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride? 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

When  an  inner  voice  has  cried, 

The  sands  slide,  nor  abide 

(As  I  ride,  as  I  ride) 

0*er  each  visioned  homicide 

That  came  vaimting  (has  he  lied  ?) 

To  reside — where  he  died, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

Ne'er  has  spur  my  swift  horse  plied, 

Yet  his  hide,  streaked  and  pied^ 
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As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

Shows  where  sweat  has  sprang  and  dried, 

—Zebra-footed,  ostrich-thighed— 

How  has  yied  stride  with  stride 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  I 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

Ck>iild  I  loose  what  Fate  has  tied. 

Ere  I  pried,  she  should  hide 

(As  I  ride,  as  I  ride) 

All  thafc*s  meant  me— satisfied 

When  the  Prophet  and  the  Bride 

Stop  veins  I'd  nave  subside 

Aslride,aslridel  1842. 

CmSTINA 

Shb  should  never  have  looked  at  me 

If  she  meant  I  should  not  love  her  I 
There  are  plenty  •  •  •  men  von  oall  such, 

I  suppose  .  .  .  she  may  diaoover 
All  her  soul  to,  if  she  pleases. 

And  yet   leave   much  as  she  found 
them: 
But  Fm  not  so,  and  she  knew  it 

When  she  fixed  me,  glancing  round 
them. 

What?    To  fix  me  thus  meant  nothing? 

But  I  can't  tell  (there  's  my  weakness) 
What  her  look  said  I — no  vile  cant,  sure, 

About  "  need  to  strew  the  bleakness 
Of  some  lone  shore  with  its  pearl-seed. 

That   the    sea    feels" — no  "strange 
yearning 
That  such  souls  have,  most  to  lavish 

Where  there's  chance  of  least  return- 
ing/» 

Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knowsl 

But  not  quite  bo  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure  though  seldom,  are  denied  us, 

When  tiie  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 

And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 

To  its  triumph  or  undoing. 

There  are  flashes  struck  from  midnights, 

There  are  fire-flames  noondays  kindle. 
Whereby  pileil-up  honors  perish, 

WhereV)y  swollen  ambitions  dwindle, 
While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse, 

Which  for  once  had  play  unstifled, 
SeenLs  the  sole  work  of  a  lifetime, 

That  away  the  rest  have  trifled. 

Doubt  you  if.  in  some  such  moment, 

As  she  fixed  me,  she  felt  clearly. 
Ages  past  the  soul  existed, 


Here  an  age  *t  is  resting  mere^. 
And  hence  fleets  again  for  ages. 

While  the  true  end,  sole  and  simb, 
It  stops  here  for  is,  this  love-waj. 

With  some  other  aoul  to  udnffB} 

Else  it  loses  what  it  lived  for. 

And  eternally  moat  loae  it ; 
Better  ends  may  be  in  proapect« 

Deeper  blisses  (if  you  choose  it). 
But  this  life's  end  and  this  love-Uw 

Have  been    lost   hm«.     Dovbt  f 
whether 
This  she  felt  as,  looking  at  me. 

Mine  and  her  souls  mahed  tpgettvl 

Oh,  observe  t    Of  conrae,  next  imam 

The  world's  honors  in  deriaioii. 
Trampled  out  the  light  forever: 

Never  fear  but  there*a  provisioB 
Of  the  devil's  to  quench  knowledge 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  raplaRl 
—Making  those  who  catch  Qoa\iaeai 

Just  so  much  more  piixe  their  oifta 

Such  am  I ;  the  secret  *ls  mine  now ! 

She  has  lost  me,  I  have  gained  hffi 
Her  soul's  mine :  and  thus,  grown  p 
feet, 

I  shall  pEMS  my  life's  remainder, 
life  will  just  hold  out  tlie  proving 

Both  our  powers,  alone  and  UenM 
And  then  come  the  next  life  quicklj! 

This  world's  use  will  have  been  eodf 

1811 

INCIDENT  OF  THE   FRENCH  CAl 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Biti 
bon  : 

A  mile  or  so  away. 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storm ing-dav ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancr  ho** 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  *'  Mr  pbBf  I 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall.  I 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes       i 

Waver  at  yonder  wall." —  I 

Out    'twixt    the    battery-smokes  tw 
flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  jpf » 
And  held  himself  erect 
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borse's  mane,  a  boy : 

iv  could  suspect — 

kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Y  blood  came  through) 

twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

it  shot  in  two. 

9d  he,  **  Emperor,  by  Qod*s 

t  you  Ratisbon  I 
I 's  in  the  market-place, 
11  be  there  anon 
flag- bird  flap  his  vans 
to  heart's  desire, 
1 1 "  The  chiefs  eye  flashed ; 
ins 
again  like  fire. 

jye  flashed  ;  but  presently 
tself «  as  sheathes 
iother-eagle*s  eye 
bruised  eaglet  breathes ; 
ounded  ! "    "  Nay,"  the  sol- 
pride 

o  the  quick,  he  said : 
,  Sire  I       And  his  chief  be- 

le  boy  fell  dead.  1842. 

LAST  DUCHESS 

FEKRARA 

ast  Duchess  painted  on  the 

f  she  were  alive.    I  call 
a  wonder,  now :    FrA  Pan- 
hands 

sily   a   day,  and    there  she 
(. 
e  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?  I 

olf"    by   design,  for  never 

ke  you  that  pictured  coun- 

;e. 

and    passion    of  its  earnest 


If  they   turned  (since  none 

)V 

I  havf  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

I  as  they  would  ask  me,  if 

urst, 

glance  came  there  ;   so,  not 

St 

turn   an<l  ask  thus.     Sir,  *t 
ot 
I's  presence  only,  called  that 


Of  joy  into  the  Duchess*  cheek :  perhaps 

Fr&  Fandolf  chanced  to  say,  **  Her  man- 
tle laps 

Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or 
*'  Paint 

Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat : " 
such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause 
enough 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon 
made  glad. 

Too  easily  impressed  :  she  liked  whatever 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  every- 
where. 

Sir,  't  was  all  one!  My  favor  at  her 
breast. 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the 
West, 

The   bough  of  cherries  some  officious 


f 


foo! 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white 

mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and 

each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approv- 
ing speech. 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — 

good  !  but  thanked 
Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she 

ranked 
My    gift   of   a    nine-hundred-years-old 

name 
With  anybody's  gift.    Who  'd  stoop  to 

blame 
Tliis  sort  of  trifling  ?    Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make 

your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say, 

**  Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me ;  here  you 

miss. 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark  " — and  if  she 

let 


Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 
nts  to  31 
excuse. 


_       — ___       _  —    __^ _ 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsoot 


plainly 
h,  and 


made 


— E*en   then  would  be  some  stooping; 

and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.    Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no 

doubt. 
Whene'er  I  passed  her  ;  but  who  passed 

without 
Much    the  same  smile?    This  grew;  I 

gave  commands ; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There 

she  stands  [11  meet 

As  if  alive.    WiU  't  please  you  rise  ?  We 
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The  oompany  below,  then.    I  repeat. 
The  Count  your  nuu^r's  known  munifi- 

oenoe 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed ; 
Though  his   fair    daughter's  self,  as  I 

avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.    Nay,  we  '11  go 
Together  down,  sir.     Notice  Neptune, 

though, 
Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity. 
Which  Glaus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze 

forme!  1843. 

IN  A  GONDOLA 

Henngg 

I SEHD  my  heart  up  to  thee,  all  my  heart 

In  this  my  singing. 
For  the  stars  help  me,  and  the  sea  bears 
part; 
The  very  night  is  clinging 
Closer  to  Venice*  streets  to  leave  one 
space 
Above  me,  whence  thy  face 
May  Uffht  my  joyous  heart  to  thee  its 
dwelling  place. 

Shetpeaks 

Say  after  me.  and  try  to  say 
My  very  words,  as  if  each  word 
Came  from  you  of  your  own  accord, 
In  your  own  voice,  in  your  own  way  : 
**  This  woman's  heart  and  soul  and  brain 
Are  mine  as  much  as  this  gold  chain 
She  bids  ine  wear ;  which      (say  again) 
*'  I  choose  to  make  by  cherishing 
"A  precious  thing,  or  clioose  to  fling 
Over  the  boat-side,  ring  by  ring." 
And  yet  once  more  say  ...  no  word 

more ! 
Since  words  are  only  words.    Give  o'er  I 

Unless  you  call  me,  all  the  same, 

Familiarly  by  my  pet  name, 

Which  if  the  Three  should  hear  you  call, 

And  me  reply  to,  would  proclaim 

At  once  our  secret  to  them  all. 

Ask  of  nie,  too,  command  me.  blame, — 

Do,  break  down  the  partition-wall 

'T  wixt  us,  the  daylight  world  beholds 

Curtained  in  dusk  and  splendid  folds  1 

What's  left  but— all  of  me  to  take  ? 

I  am  the  Three's :  prevent  them,  slake 

Your  thirst !  T  is  said,  the  Arab  sage. 

In  practising  with  gems,  can  loose 

Their  subtle  spirit  in  his  cruce 

And  leave  but  ashes  :  so,  sweet  mage. 


Leave  them  my  ashes  when  thy  vm 
Sucks  out  my  son!,  thy  heritagal 

Beaimgt 

Pftst  we  c^ide,  and  past,  and  pMtt 
What's  that  poor  A^eae  doing 

Where  they  make  the  shutters  fiMt? 
Gray  Zanobi  %  just  a-wooiag 

To  his  couch  the  purchased  bnds: 
Past  we  glide  I 

Past  we  glide,  and  past,  and  past  I 
Why's  the  Pnooi  »shioe  flaring 

Like  a  beacon  to  the  blast  ? 
Ghiests  by  hundreds,  not  one  oariag 

If  the  dear  host%  neck  weie  wiied : 
Past  we  glide  I 

She  9img» 

The  moth's  kiss,  first  t 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  beUere 

You  were  not  sure,  this  ere. 

How  my  face,  your  flower,  had  pood 

Its  petaos  up ;  so,  here  and  there 

You  brush  it,  till  I  grow  awate 

Who  wants  me,  and  wide  ope  I  bant 

The  bee's  kiss,  now  1 
Kiss  me  as  if  yon  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dares  not  disadlow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up. 
And  passively  its  shattered  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 

He  sings 

What  are  we  two  ? 

I  am  a  Jew, 

And  carry  thee,  farther    than  friends 

can  pursue. 
To  a  feast  of  our  tribe  ; 
Where  they  need  thee  to  bribe 
The  devil  that  blasts  them  unless  bf 

imbibe 
Thy  .  .  .  Scatter    the    vision    forever  I 

And  now. 
As  of  old,  I  am  I,  thou  art  thou  ! 

Say  again,  what  we  are? 

The  sprite  of  a  star, 

I  lure  thee  above  where  the  destinies  bir 

My  plumes  their  full  play 

Till  a  ruddier  ray 

Than  my  pale  one  announce  there  s 

withering  away 
Some  .  .  .  Scatter    the    vision  foreTcrl 

And  now. 
As  of  old,  I  am  I,  thou  art  thou  I 
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He  muses 

vhich  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest  ? 

land's  lap  or  the  water's  breast  ? 

eep  on  yellow  millet-sheaves, 

^im  in  lucid  shallows  just 

ing  water-lily  leaves, 

inch  from  Death's  black    fingers, 

thrust 
•ck  you,  whom  release  he  must ; 
ch  life  were  best  on  Summer  eves? 

He  speakSy  musing 

back  ;  could  thought  of  mine  im- 

I)rove  you  ? 
1  this  shoulder  let  there  spring 
ing ;  from  this,  another  wing  ; 
gs,  not  legs  and  feet,  shall  move 

you  I 
»r- white  must  they  spring,  to  blend 
1  your  flesh,  but  1  intend 
'  shall  deepen  to  the  end, 
der,  into  burning  gold, 
ix)th  wings  crescent-wise  enfold 
r  jierfect  self,  from  'neath  your  feet 
er  your  head,  where,  lo.  tliey  meet 
\  a  million  sword-blades  hurled 
ince  from  you  to  the  world  I 

ue  me  thou,  the  only  real  I 
scare  away  this  mad  ideal 
.  came,  nor  motions  to  depart  I 
iks  !    Now.  stay  ever  as  thou  art ! 

Still  he  muses 

kt  if  the  Three  should  catch  at  last 
serenader  ?    While  there  *s  cast 
*s  cloak  about  my  hea<l,  and  fast 
I  pinions  me.  Himself  lias  past 
?tylet  through  my  back  ;  I  reel ; 
...  is  it  thou  I  feel  ? 

^  trail  me,  these  three  godless  knaves, 
every  church  that  sjiints  andsavt^s, 
stop  till,  where  the  cold  sea  raves 
jido's  wet  accursed  graves, 
7  scoop  mine,  roll  me  to  its  brink, 
...  on  thy  breast  I  sink  I 

She  replies,  musing, 

your  arm  o'er  the  boat-side,  elbow- 
deep, 

;  do  :  thus :  were  death  so  unlike 
sleep. 

jht  this  way  ?  Death  's  to  fear  from 
flame  or  steel, 

oison  doubtless ;  but  from  water — 
feel! 


Gk)  find  the  bottom  I    Would  you  stay 
me  ?    There  I  ("grass 

Now  pluck  a  great  blade  of  that  riobon- 
To  plait  in  where  the  foolish  jewel  was, 
I  ming  away  :  since  you  have  praised 

my  hair. 
T  is  proper  to  be  choice  in  what  I  wear. 

He  speaks 

Row  home  ?  must  we  row  home  ?    Too 

surely 
Know  I  where  its  front 's  demurely 
Over  the  Giudecca  piled  ; 
Window  lust  with  window  mating. 
Door  on  door  exactly  waiting, 
All  *s  the  set  face  of  a  child : 
But  behind  it,  where  's  a  trace 
Of  the  staidness  and  reserve. 
And  formal  lines  without  a  curve, 
In  the  same  child's  play ing-f ace? 
No  two  windows  look  one  way 
O'er  the  small  sea-water  thread 
Below  them.     Ah,  the  autumn  day 
I,  passing,  saw  you  overhead  I 
First,  out  a  cloud  of  curtain  blew. 
Then  a  sweet  cry,  and  last  came  you  - 
To  catch  your  lory  that  must  needs 
Escape  just  then,  of  all  times  then. 
To  peck  a  tall  plant's  fieecy  seeds. 
And  make  me  happiest  of  men. 
I  scarce  could  breathe  to  see  you  reach 
So  far  back  o'er  the  balcony 
To  catch  him  ere  he  climbed  too  high 
Above  you  in  the  Smyrna  peach. 
That  quick  the  round  smooth  cord  of 

gold. 
Tliis  coiled  hair  on  your  head,  unrolled. 
Fell  down  you  like  a  gorgeous  snake 
The  Roman  girls  were  wont,  of  old. 
When  Rome  there  was,  for  coolness' sake 
To  let  lie  curline  o'er  their  bosoms. 
Dear  lory,  may  his  beak  retain 
Ever  its  delicate  rose  stain 
As  if  the  wounded  lotus-blossoms 
Had  marked  their  thief  to  know  again  ! 

Stay  longer  yet,  for  others'  sake 
Than  mine  I    What  should  your  cham- 
ber do? 
— With  all  its  rarities  that  ache 
In  silence  while  day  I&sts,  but  wake 
At  night-time  and  their  life  renew. 
Suspended  iust  to  pleasure  you 
Who  brought  against  their  will  together 
These    objects,  and,   while   day    lasts, 

weave 
Around  them  such  a  magic  tether 
That  dumb  they  look:  your  harp,  be- 
lieve. 
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With  all  the  sensitive  tight  strings 
Which  dare  not  speak,  now  to  itself 
Breathes  slomberoosly,  as  if  some  M 

Went  in  and  out  the  chords,  his  wings 

Make  murmur  wheresoe'er  they  graze, 

As  an  angel  mar,  between  the  maze 

Of  midnight  paUoe-pillars,  on 

And  on,  to  sow  Qod*8  plagues,  have  gone 

Through  guilty  glorious  Babylon. 

And    while  such    murmurs  flow,  the 

nymph 
Bends  o'er  the  harp-top  from  her  shell 
As  the  drv  limpet  for  the  lympli 
Come  with  a  tune  he  knows  so  well. 
And    how    your  statues*  hearts    must 

swell  I 
And  how  vour  pictures  must  descend 
To  see  each  other,  friend  with  friend  I 
Oh,  could  you  take  them  by  surprise. 
You'd  find  Schidone's  eager  Duke 
Doing  the  quaintest  courtesies 
To  that  prim  saint  by  Haste-thee-Luke ! 
And,  deeper  into  her  rock  den. 
Bold  Castelfranoo's  Magdalen 
You'd  find  retreated  from  the  ken 
Of  that  robed  counsel-keeping  Ser— 
As  if  the  Tizian  thinks  of  her. 
And  is  not,  rather,  iravely  bent 
On  seeing  for  himself  what  toys 
Are  these,  his  progeny  invent. 
What  litter  now  the  board  employs 
Whereon  he  signed  a  document 
That  got  him  murdei-ed  !     Each  enjoys 
Its  night  so  well,  you  cannot  break 
The  siK)rt  up,  so,  indeed  must  make 
More  stay  with  me,  for  others'  sake. 

She  spetika 

To-morrow,  if  a  harp-string,  say, 
Is  used  to  tie  the  jasmine  back 
That  overfloods  my  room  with  sweets, 
Contrive  your  Zorzi  somehow  meets 
My  Zanzo  !     If  the  ribbon's  black. 
The  Three  are  watcliing :  keep  away  ! 

Your  gondola — let  Zorzi  wreathe 

A  mesli  of  water-weeds  about 

Its  prow,  as  if  he  unaware 

Had  struck  some  quay  or  bridge-foot 

stair ! 
Tliat  I  may  throw  a  paper  out 
As  you  and  he  go  underneath. 

There's  Zanze's  vigilant  taper ;  safe  are 
we.  [me  ? 

Only  one  minute  more  to-night   with 
Resume  your  past  self  of  a  month  ago ! 
Be  you  the  bashful  gallant,  I  will  be 


The  lady  with  the  colder  breast  than 

snow. 
Now  bow  you,  as  becomes,  nor  touch 

my  hand 
More  than  I  touch  yours  when  I  stop  to 

land. 
And  say,  '*  All  thanks,  Siora  I  "— 

Heart  to  heart 
And  lips  to  lips  I    Yet  onoe  moce,  en 

we  part, 
Clasp  me  and  make  me  thine,  as  mine 

thou  art  I 

[He  is  aurprifed^  and  aiaHML 
It  was  ordained  to  be  so,  sweet  I— end 

best 
Comes  now,  beneath  thine  eyes,  vpom 

thy  breast. 
Still  kiss  me  I    Care  not  for  the  oowanb ! 

Care 
Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt  I    The  Three,  I  do 

notsoom 
To  death,  beoause  they  ne^er  liTed :  bvtl 
Have  lived  indeed,   and  so— (yet  one 

more  kiss)— can  die  I  1B4SL 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OP  TTAlflCT.Tlf 

A  CHILD'S  flTORT 

(Written  for,  and  inmsribed  to,  W.  if. 
the  Younger,)  ^ 


Hamrun  Town  's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  city  ; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide. 

Washes  its  wail  on  the  southern  side ; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied  ; 
But,  when  begins  my  ditty. 

Almost  five  liundred  years  ago. 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

II 

Rats! 
They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks* 
own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats. 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

1  The  son  of  William  Blacready,  the  famovi 
actor. 
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At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flonking : 
**  T  is  clear,"  cried  they,  **  our  Mayor  *s 
a  noddy ; 
And  as  for  our  Corporation — sliocking 
To   think  we    buy    gowns    lined    with 

ermine 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won*t  determine 
What 's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  I 
You  hope,  because  you  're  old  and  obese, 
To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease  ? 
Itouse  up,  sirs !    Give  your  brains  a  rack- 
ing 
To  find  the  remedy  we  're  lacking, 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we  '11  send  you  pack- 
ing! " 
At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

IV 

An  hour  they  sat  in  council ; 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence  : 
'•  For  a  guilder  I  'd  my  ermine  gown 

sell, 
I  wiiih  I  were  a  mile  hence  I 
It  's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 
I  'ni  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 
I  *ve  soratclied  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap !  '* 
Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber-door  but  a  gentle  tap? 
*'  Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  *' what 's 

that  ?  " 
(With  the  Ck)rporation  as  he  sat, 
Ijooking  little  though  wondrous  fat : 
Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 
Than  a  too-long-opened  oyster. 
Save  when  at  noon  hb  paunch  grew 

mutinous 
For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 
**  Only  a  scraping  of  shoos  on  the  mat  ? 
A II V thing  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  I " 


"  Come  in  !  " — the  Mayor  cried,  looking 

bigger : 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  I 
His  queer  hmg  coat  from  heel  to  liead 
Was  lialf  of  yellow  and  half  of  red, 
And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin. 
With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin. 
And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 
No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin. 
But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in  ; 
There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin  : 
And  nobody  could  enough  admire 


The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one :  ''  It  's  as  my  great-grand- 
sire. 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's 
tone. 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted 
tombstone !  '* 

VI 

He  advanced  to  the  council-table : 
And,   **  Please  your  honors,"  said  he, 

**I'mable, 
By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 
All  creatures  li\nng  beneath  the  sun, 
That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run. 
After  me  so  as  you  never  saw ! 
And  I  chiefly  use  my  cliarm 
On  creatures  that  do  people  harm. 
The  mole  and  toad  and  newt  and  viper  ; 
And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Pij)er.'^ 
(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 
A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 
To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  self-same 

check ; 
And  at  the  scarf's  end  hung  a  pipe  : 
And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever 

straying 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Ui)on  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 
**  Yet,-'  said  he,  **  poor  piper  as  I  am, 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 
Last  June,   from   his  huge   swarms  of 

fnats; 
in  Asia  the  Nizam 
Of  a  monstrous  brot)d  of  vampire-bats : 
And  as  for  wliat  your  brain  bewilders. 
If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 
Will  you  give  mea  thousand  guilders  ?  " 
"One?  fifty  thousand  I  "—was  the  ex- 
clamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion. 

VII 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stepped. 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  lie  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  (juiet  pipe  the  while ; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  piyye  his  lijw  he  wrinkled. 
And    green    and   blue    his   sharp    eyes 

twinkled. 
Like    a    candle-flame    where     salt    is 

sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill    notes    the    pipe 

uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  : 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
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And  the  grambling  grew  to  a  mighty 

raiiibling; 
And  out  of  the  hooses  the  rats  came 

tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny 

rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny 

rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  f  riskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  irncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Eamiues  by  tens  and  doaeens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advanc- 
ing, 
And  step  for  step  they  foUowed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished ! 
— Save  c»e  who,  stout  as  Julius  CTaoear, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he,  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary : 
Which  was,  *'  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of 

the  pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 
And  putting  apples,  wonorous  ripe. 
Into  a  cider-press*s  grip« : 
And  a  moving  a wa^  of  pickle-tub-boards. 
And  a  leaving   ajar  of  conserve-cup- 
boards. 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil- 
flasks. 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter- 
casks  : 
Ami  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
(Sweeter  fur  tlian  by  harper  by  psaltery 
Is  breathe<l )  called'  out,    *  Oh  rats,  re- 
joice ! 
The  w(>rM   is  grown  to  one  vast  dry- 
saltery ! 
So  111 u noli  on,   crunch    on,  take   your 

nuncheon. 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon ! ' 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar  puncheon, 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  l)efore  lue. 
Just  as  niethought  it  said,  *  Come,  bore 

me  ! ' 
— I  found  the  Weser  rolling  oVr  me." 

vin 

You  should   have  heard  tlie    Hamelin 

l>eople 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the 

steeple. 
**  Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  **and  get  long 

poles,  [holes  I 

Poke  out  the  nests  and   block  up  the 


Consult  with  carpenters  and  builden. 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  txmob 
Of  the  rats  1  ** — when  suddenly,  ap  the 

face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-plaoe. 
With  a,  '*  First,  if  you  please,  my  thon- 

sand  guilders ! " 


A  thousand  guilders  I   The  Mayor  UmM 

blue; 
So  did  the  Corporation  too. 
For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 
Witli    Claret,     Moselle,    Vin-de-Giafe. 

Hock; 
And  half  the  money  would  replenish 
Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  wita  Bhenidi. 
To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  felkm 
With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  y^Iow ! 
''Beside,*   quoth    the    Mayor   with  a 

knowing  wink, 
*'Our  business  was  done  at  the  rivei^i 

brink; 
We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink. 
And  what 's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I 

think. 
So,  friend,  we  *re  not  the  folks  to  shrink 
From  the  duty  of  giving  you  eomething 

for  drink, 
And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your 

poke ; 
But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in 

joke. 
Beside,  our  losses  have  made  ns  thrifty. 
A  thousand  guilders !  Come, take  fifty !  "* 


The  Pi|)er's  face  fell,  and  he  c'ed, 
**  No  trifling  I    I  can't  wait,  beside  I 
I  Ve  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 
Bagdad,  and  accept  the  prime 
Of  the  Head-Cook's   pottage,  all  he's 

rich  in. 
For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph* s  kitchen, 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor  : 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver. 
With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver! 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  after  another  fashion." 

XI 

•*  How  ?  "  cried  the  Mayor,    ••  d'ye  think 

I  brook 
Being  worse  treated  than  a  Cook? 
Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 
With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 
You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?  Do  your  worst. 
Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst  I " 
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xir 

nore  he  stepped  into  the  street, 

to  his  lips  again 

lis  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight 
cane  ; 

ere   he  blew  three  notes   (such 
sweet 

otes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 
er  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a 
bustling 

arry  crowds  justling  at  pitching 
and  hustling  ; 

feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes 
clattering. 

hands  clai>ping  and  little  tongues 
chattering, 

like  fowls  in   a  farm-yard  when 
barley  is  scattering, 
ime  the  children  running, 
e  little  boys  and  girls, 
rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
[larkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
ng  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
onderf  ul  music  with  shouting  and 
laughter. 

XIII 

!ayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council 
stood 

bhey  were  changed  into  blocks  of 
wood, 

le  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 
3  children  merrily  skipping  by, 
Id  only  follow  with  the  eye 
joyous  crowd  at  the  Pi[>er's  back, 
ow  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 
lie  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 
5  Pi|)er  turned  from  the  High  Street 
lere  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 
in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ! 

ver.  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 
to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  ad- 
dressed, 

kfter  him  the  children  pressed  ; 
was  the  joy  in  every  breast, 
lever  can  cross  that  mighty  top  ! 
forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 
ve  shall  see  our  ciiildren  stop  I  *' 
,,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain- 
side, 

adrous  portal  opened  wide. 
%  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 
lie  Piper  advanced  and  the  children 
followed, 

vhen  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 
oor  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 


Did  I  say  all  ?    No  I    One  was  lame. 
And  oould  not  dance  the   whole  of  the 

way  ; 
And  in  after  years  if  you  would  blame 
His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, — 
"  It  *8  dull  in  our  town  since  my  play* 

mates  left  1 
I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bei*eft 
Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see. 
Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me. 
For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 
Joining  the  town  and  lust  at  hand. 
Where   waters  gushed    and   fruit-trees 

grew 
And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 
And  everything  was  strange  and  new  ; 
The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  pea- 
cocks here. 
And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 
And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings. 
And  horses    were    born    with  eagles* 

wings ; 
And  just  as  I  became  assured 
My  lame  toot  would  be  speedily  cured, 
The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still. 
And  found  myself  outside  the  hill, 
Left  alone  against  my  will. 
To  go  now  limping  as  before. 
And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  I " 

XIV 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  ! 

Tlierecame  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  U*xt  which  says  that  heaven  s  gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  ! 
Tlie  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North  and 

South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content. 
If  he  *d  only  return  the  way  he  went. 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when    they   saw  't  was  a  lost  en- 
deavor. 
And  Pii>er  and  dancers  were  gone  for- 
ever. 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  tlie  month  and  year. 
These  words  di«l  not  as  well  appear. 
*'  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

On  the  Twentv-secon<l  of  Julv, 
Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  : " 
And  the  better  in  memory  to'  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat. 
They  called  it,  the  Pie<l  Piper's  Stre*»t— 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  talmr 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  Uibor. 
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Nor  Buffered  they  hoetelrr  or  tavem 
To  shock    with    mirth  a  street  so 
solemn  ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 
They  wrote  the  story  on  a  oolumn. 
And  on  the  great  church-window  punted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  chUdren  were  stolen  away, 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there  's  a  trihe 
Of  idien  people  who  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  w  hich  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress. 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having 

risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 
Into  which  thej^  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  migh^  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 
But  how  or  why,  they  don*t  understand. 


So,  Willy,  let  me  and  vou  be  wipers 
Of  scores  out  with  all  men — esjiecially 

pipers! 
And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free  f r6m  rats 

or  fr6m  mice. 
If  weVe  promised  them  aught,  let  us 

keep  our  promise  I  1842. 

RUDEL  TO  THE  LADY  OF  TRIPOLI 

I  KNOW  a  Mount,  the  gracious  Sun  per- 
ceives 
First,  when  he  visits,  last,  too,  when  he 

leaves 
The  world  ;  and,  vainly  favored,  it  repays 
The  day-long  glory  of  his  steadfsist  gaze 
By  no  change  of  its  large  calm  front  of 

snow. 
And  underneath  the  Mount,  a  Flower  I 

know, 
He  cannot  have  perceived,  that  changes 

ever 
At  his  approach ;  and,  in  the  lost  en- 
deavor 
To  live  his  life,  has  parted,  one  by  one. 
With  all  a  flower's  true  graces,  for  the 

grace 
Of  V)eing  but  a  foolish  mimic  sun, 
With  rav-like  florets  round  a  disk-like 

face. 
Men  nobly  call  by  many  a  name  tlie 

Mount 
As  over  many  a  land  of  theirs  its  large 
Calm  front  of  snow  like  a  triumphal 
targe 


Is  reared,  and  still  with  old  names,  froh 

names  vie. 
Each  to   its   proper    praise    and  ova 

account: 
Men   call   the   Flower   the  Sunflower, 

sportively. 

n 

Oh,  Angel  of  the  East,  one,  one 
AoxoBS  the  waters  to  this  twil 
— ^The  far  sad  waters, 
nook! 

m 

Dear  Pilgrim,  art  thou  for  the  Esit  in- 
deed ? 
Go  t— saying  ever  as  thou  doet  ptooeed, 
That  I,  French  Rudel,  choose  teaaj 

device 
A  sunflower  outspread  like  a  saorifios 
Before  its  idoL    See  1    These  inexpert 
And  hurried  fingers  oould  not  niflto 

hurt 
The  woven  picture ;  t  is  a  woman^skiD 
Indeed ;  but  nothing  baiBed  me,  so,  ill 
Or  well,  the  work  is  finished.    Si^y,  bmb 

feed 
On  songs  I  sing,  and  therefore  bask  the 

bees 
On  mv  flower's  breast  as  on  a  platfora 

Droad : 
But  as  the  flower's  concern  is  not  for 

these 
But  solely  for  the  sun,  so  men  appkod 
In  vain  this  Rudel,  he  not  looking  here 
But  to  the  Blast— the  EsLst  I     Go,  say  thk. 

Pilgrim  dear !  1843. 

THERE'S  A  WOMAN  LIKE  A  DEW- 
DROP 

[from  a  blot  in  thb  scutchbos] 

There  *s  a  woman  like  a  dewdrop,  sIm's 
so  purer  than  the  purest ; 

And  her  noble  heart  *s  the  noblest,  yes. 
and  her  sure  faith 's  the  surest*: 

And  her  eyes  are  dark  and  humid.  Uka 
the  depth  on  depth  of  lustre 

Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sun- 
nier than  the  wild-grape  cluster. 

Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her 
neck's  rose-misted  marble : 

Then  her  voice's  musio  .  .  .  call  it  the 
weirs  bubbling,  the  bird's  warble! 

And  this  woman  says,  **  My  dayswei« 
sunless  and  my  nights  were  moon- 
less. 
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If  yon  loved  me  noil"    Andlwho — (ah, 
fur  words  of  flume  l)  Hilore  lier. 

Who  nm  nwd  U>  lay  my  flpirit  prostrate 
pntpably  before  her — 
f  enter  at  her  portal  soon,  aa  nosv 
lier  lattioe  lakes  me, 
ly  noontide  aa  by  midnight  iniike 
^er  mine,  aa  hers  she  makes 
me '.  I'm. 

THE  LOST  LEADER ' 

l^for  a  handful  of  iilrer  he  left  us, 
a  riliand  to  stink  in  his  poiil— 
one  girt  of  which  fortune  be- 
■   reft  us. 

jt  nil  the  others  she  lets  uh  dPTOte  ; 
,>,  with  the  gold  to  give,   doled   bini 
I   out  silver, 
"  was  theirs  who  so  little  nl- 

ir  copper  had  gone  for  his 


\g  adnilCFed  tluit  in  writing  Ch 


oiiKlity 


d  Id  hli  ona  xords: 


^od  veaerated  pervonKUty  of  WomHwiii 


■tod  ■»oO  inatiii-  ■  i-Tii  w  do- 

blorv."    8o-»l-^M  ■■!■  ■  •  .[.irnnnrt 

;f j^Vnnl  I  T"1     i' ..,-.  -;i.. -|.  '   ..-^iiySonnet 

TO  WORDSWOKTH 

It  VtMK.  thou  hast  wept  la  knuw 
*-'aH dipart  itlilrti  never  tnnv  pniiirn  : 
taitadroath,  trlBDdsli[p  aud  luv^'e  tlrsl 

iwMt  dreonu,  leaving  Ibus   U> 


Wh  thttt  had  loved  him  so,  followed  luin, 
honored  him. 
Livnd   ia    his  mild    and   ma^uifioent 

LeAnieil  lua  great  language,  cBU|;tit   hi» 

clear  accents. 
Hade  him  our  pattern  tu  live  and  to 

die  ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,    MJItou   was  for 

Bums,  Shelley,  were   with   us,— Ihey 
ivutch  from  their  grtives  t 
He  alone  breaks  from  the   van  and   the 
freemen, 
— He  ulorie  sinks  to  the   rear  and   the 
shtves ! 
We      shiill     niaroh     prospering, —  not 
through  his  presenee  ; 
Sonjn  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his 
Tyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  bouatshia 
iiuiescenee, 
Still  bidding  cromch  whom  the  rest 
bade  aspire: 
Blut  out  Ma  name,  then,  record  nnu  lost 

0[ie    task  more   declined,  one  more 
footpKth  untrod. 
One  more  devils '-triumph  and  sorrow  for 
nil  gels. 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  in- 
sult to  God  I 
Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  come 
l>ack  to  ua  1 
here  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and 

Forceo  praise  on  our  luirt — the  glimmer 

of  twilight, 

Never  glad  oonlidnnt  morning  agnln  I 

Beet  fight  on  whII,  for  we  tauglit  hiiu— 

strike  gallantly. 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  bis 

Then  let  him  rpceive  thenew  knowledge 


I  spRANa  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joria,  and 

he: 
I  galloped.  Dirck  galti>|>ed,  we  galloped 

ail  three; 

■  TliM  eii:JaplBt(  hitrisd,  which  hu  do  htslortmtl 
r.>nn.mi^n.  wii.>  HTill^n  al  aea.  off  Csp«  Bl 
Viaeeut.    He«  Mr*.  Orr'S  BrawDlDg.  I.  IM-4fi. 
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'*  Good  speed  ! "  cried  the  watch,  as  the 
gatebolts  undrew  ; 

'*  Speed ! "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  gallop- 
ing through  : 

Behind  siiut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank 
to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped 
abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other  ;  we  kept  the 

great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never 

changing  our  place ; 
I  turned   in  my  saddle    and    made  its 

girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the 

pique  right, 
Rebuckled     the    cheek-strap,     chained 

slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

T  was  moonset  at  starting  ;    but  while 

we  drew  near . 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight 

dawned  clear  ; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out 

to  see; 
At  DOffeld,  't  was  morning  as  plain  as 

could  be : 
And   from   Mecheln  church-steeple   we 

heard  the  half-chime, 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  **  Yet  there 

is  time  !  " 

At  Aershot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the 

sun, 
And  against  liiin  tlie  rattle  stood  black 

every  one.  [in^  past. 

To  stjvre  throiigli  tlie  mist  at  us  gallop- 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloi)er  Roland  at 

last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting 

away 
The  hazo,  ;is  some  bluff  river  headland 

its  spray  : 

And  his  low  head  and   crest,   just  one 

sliarp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out 

on  his  track  ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever 

that  glance 
O'er   its    wliite   edge    at    me,    his    own 

master,  askance  ! 
And  tlie  thick  iieavy  spume-flakes  which 

aye  and  anon  [ing  on. 

His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  gallop- 
By  Hafiselt,   Dirck  groaned  :   and   cried 

Joris,  *'  Stay  spur  I 


Your  Rocs  galloped  bravely,  the  fault  s 

not  in  her. 
We  *11  remember  at  Aix  " — for  one  heard 

the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and 

staggering  knees. 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the 

flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered 

and  sank. 

So,  we  were  left  galloping.  Joris  and  L 
Past  Looz  and  |)ast  Tongres,  no  cloud  io 

the  sky  ;  [laugh, 

The  broad  sun  above  laug^hed  a  pitiless 
*Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright 

stubble  like  chaff  ; 
Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  douie-spire  spraog 

white, 
And  *'G^llop,**  gasped  Joris,  '*  for  Aix  is 

in  sight  I  ** 

•*  How  they  '11  greet  us  !  ** — and  all  in  a 
moment  his  roan 

Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as 
a  stone : 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  th« 
whole  weight 

Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix 
from  her  fate. 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to 
the  brim. 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye- 
sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  h«i- 

ster  let  fall. 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  gt>  b»?U 

and  all,  [his  ear. 

Stoo<l  up  in  the  stirrup,  leanetf.  patt^ 
Calle<l  my  Roland  his  i>et-name,  my  horse 

without  peer  ; 
Clapi>ed  my  hands,  laughed  and  sane, 

any  noise,  bad  or  j^rood. 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped 

and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is — friends  flockinjc 

round 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  ray  kne<»5 

on  the  ground  ; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  R'^I- 

and  of  mine. 
As   I  poured  down  his  throat  our  las 

measure  of  wine, 
Wliich  (the  burgesses  voted  by  commoc 

consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought 

good  news  from  Ghent. 

JSSS.     1W5. 
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EARTH'S  IMMORTALITIES 

FAME 

See,  as  the  prettiest  graves  will  do  in 

time, 
Our  poet's  wants   the  freshness  of  its 

prime ; 
Spite  of  the  sexton*s  browsing  horse,  the 

sods 
llave  struggled  through  its  binding  osier 

rods ; 
Headstone  and  half-sunk  footstone  lean 

awry, 
Wanting  the  brick- work  promised   by- 

and-by ; 
How  the  minute  gray  lichens,  plate  o'er 

plate, 
Elave  softened  down  the  crisp-cut  name 

and  date  ! 

LOVB 

So,  the  year  *8  done  with  1 

( Love  me  forever  !) 
All  March  begun  with, 

April's  endeavor ; 
May- wreaths  that  bound  me 

June  needs  must  sever  ; 
Now  snows  fall  round  me, 

Quenching  June*s  fever — 

{Love  me  forever  ! )  1845. 

MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land  : 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low ; 
And  tlie  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  si^eed  i'  tne  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach  ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears ; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match. 
And  a  voic«  less  loud,  through  its  joys 

and  fears. 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each  I 

1845. 

PARTING  AT  MORNING 

Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  sea. 
And  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain's 

rim : 
And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 

1845. 


SONG 

Nay  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her, 
Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress  ? 

Holds  earth  aught — speak  truth — above 
her? 
Aught  like  this  tress,  see,  and  this  tress, 

And  this  last  fairest  tress  of  all, 

So  fair,  see,  ere  I  let  it  fall  ? 

Because  you  spend  your  lives  in  praisine ; 
To  praise,  you  search  the  wiae  world 
over : 
Then  why  not  witness,  calmly  gazing, 
If  earth  holds    aught — speak    truth — 
above  her  ? 
Above  this  tress,  and  this,  I  touch 
But  cannot  praise,  I  love  so  much  ! 

1845. 

HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM   ABROAD 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April 's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush- 
wood sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 

bough 
In  England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the 

swallows  I 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in 

the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the 

clover 
Blossoms   and    dewdro{)S — at   the   bent 

spray's  edge — 
That 's  the'  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each 

song  twice  over. 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re^ 

capture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with 

hoary  dew. 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes 

anew 
The    buttercups,    the     little    children's 

dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon- 

fiower  I  1845. 

HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  THE  SEA 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the 
Northwest  died  away  ; 
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Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reek- 
ing into  Cadiz  Bay ; 

Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in 
face  Trafalgar  lay ; 

In  the  dimmest  Nortlieast  distance 
dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  gray  ; 

**  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me : 
how  can  I  help  England  ?  " — say, 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to 

Gk>d  to  praise  and  pray, 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent 

over  Africa.  18S8.  1845. 

TIME'S  REVENGES 

I  'VE  a  Friend,  over  the  sea  ; 

I  like  him,  but  he  loves  me. 

It  all  CTew  out  of  the  books  I  write  ; 

They  find  such  favor  in  his  sight 

That  he  slaughters  you  with  savage  looks 

Because  you  don't  admire  my  books. 

He  does  himself  though, — and  if  some 

vein 
Were  to  snap  to-night  in  this  heavy 

brain, 
To-morrow  month,  if  I  lived  to  try, 
Round  should  I  just  turn  quietly, 
Or  out  of  the  bedclothes  stretch  my  hand 
Till  I  found  him,  come  from  his  foreign 

land 
To  be  my  nurse  in  this  poor  place, 
And  make  my  broth  and  wash  my  face 
And  light  my  fire  and,  all  the  while, 
Bfar  with  liis  old  good-humored  smile 
That  I  told  l»ini  **  Better  have  kept  away 
Than  come  and  kill  me,  night  and  day. 
With,     worse   than    fever    throbs    and 

slioots. 
The  creaking  of  his  clumsy  boots." 
I  am  as  sure  that  this  he  would  do, 
As  that  Saint  Paul's  is  striking  two. 
And  I  think  I  rather  .   .  woe  is  me  I 

— Yes,  rather  should  see  him   tlian  not 

see. 
If  lifting  a  hand  could  seat  him  there 
Before  me  in  the  empty  (*hair 
To-night,  when  my  head  aches  indeed, 
And  I  can  neither  think  nor  read. 
Nor  make  these  purple  fingers  hold 
The  i)en  ;  this  garret's  freezing  cold  ! 

And  I've  a  T^a<ly — thf^re  he  wakes. 
The  hiughing  fieiul  jind  prince  of  snakes 
Within  me,  at  her  r<anie,  to  pray 
Fate  send  some  creature  in  tlie  way 
Of  my  love  for  her,  to  be  down-torn, 
Upthrust  and  outward-borne. 


So  I  might  prove  myself  that  sea 
Of  passion  which  I  needs  must  be ! 
Call  my  thoughts  false  and  my   fanciet 

quaint 
And  my  style  infirm  and  its  fi^rures  faint. 
All  the  critics  say,  and  more  blame  yet. 
And  not  one  angry  word  you  get. 
But,  please  you,  wonder  1  would  pot 
My  cheek  beneath  that  lady's  foot 
Rather  than  trample  under  mine 
The  laurels  of  the  Florentine, 
And  you  shall  see  how  the  devil  spendi 
A  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends  I 
I  tell  you,  I  ride  up  and  do^wn 
This  garret,  crowned  with  love's  beet 

crown, 
And  feasted    with  love's  perfect  feast. 
To  think  I  kill  for  her,  at  least, 
Body  and  soul  and  peace  and  fame. 
Alike  youth's  end  and  manhood^s  aim, 
— So  is  my  spirit,  as  flesh  with  sin. 
Filled  full,  eaten  out  and  in 
With  the  face  of  her,  the  eyes  of  her, 
The  lips,  the  little  chin,  the  stir 
Of  shadow  round  her  mouth ;  and  she 
—  I  '11  tell  you — calmly  would  decree 
Tliat  I  should  roast  at  a  slow  fire. 
If  that  would  compass  her  desire 
And  make  her  one  whom  tliey  invite 
To  the  famous  baU  to-morrow  night. 

There  may  be  heaven ;  there  must  be 
heU  ; 

Meantime,  there  is  our  earth  here- 
well  !  1845. 

THE  ITALIAN  IN   ENGLAND 

That  second  time  they  hunted  me 
From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea. 
And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Iler  blood-hounds  through  the  country- 
side, 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace,— 
I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 
Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 
Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have 

plucked 
The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above. 
Bright  creeping  through  the  luoss  they 

love : 
— How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was 

lost  I 
Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
The  country  in  my  very  sight  ; 
An<l  when  that  i)eril  ceased  at  night. 
The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay 
With  sij;nal  fires  ;  well,  there  I  lay 
Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess. 
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Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress. 
Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend, 
And  Gharles*8  miserable  end, 
And  much  beside,  two  days ;  the  third, 
Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize  ;  you  know, 
With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  brin|^ 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  little  hells  that  cheer  their  task. 
And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 
To  keep  the  sun*s  heat  from  the  wine  ; 
These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line. 
And.  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 
The  peasants  from  the  village,  too  ; 
For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 
To    help,    I    knew.     When    these    had 

passed, 
I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last, 
Taking  the  chance  :  she  did  not  start, 
Much  less  cry  out.  but  stooped  apart. 
One  instant  rapidly  glanced  round. 
And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground  ; 
A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt : 
She    picked   my    glove     up    while   she 

stripped 
A  branch  ofiF,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 
Then  I  drew  breath  :  they  disappeared : 
It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  wjis  thn)wn. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts  ;  on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy  ; 
I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
Which,  when  't  was  told  her,  could  not 

fail 
Persuade  a  i)easant  of  its  truth  ; 
I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 
This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 
And  no  temptation  to  l>etray. 
But  when  I  saw  that  womjin's  face. 
Its  cairn  simplicity  of  grace. 
Our  Itiily's  own  attitude 
In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 
Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm. 
To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 
At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 
**  I  am  that  man  upon  whose  head 
They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 
The  AuHtrians  over  us :  the  State 
Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much  I — 
If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch. 
And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know. 
If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe. 
Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 
And  also  paper,  pen  and  ink, 


And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 
To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 
Before  the  duomo  shuts  ;  go  in, 
And  wait  till  Tenebr»  be^n ; 
Walk  to  the  third  confessional. 
Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall. 
And  kneeling  whisper,    Wheiice  cornea 

peace  f 
Say  it  a  second  time,  then  cease ; 
And  if  the  voice  inside  returns. 
From  Christ  and  Freedom ;  what  concerns 
Tlie  cause  of  Peace  9 — for  answer,  slip 
My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 
Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done 
Our  mother  service — 1.  the  son. 
As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  ! " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took    her 
stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes : 
I  was  no  surer  of  sunrise 
Than  of  her  coming.    We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 
She  said— then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 
**  He  could  do  much" — as  if  some  doubt 
Entered  her  heart,— then,  passing  out, 
'*  She  could  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Ha«i  other  thoughts ;  herself  she  knew : " 
And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued 
Another  path  ;  at  last  arrived 
The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 
To  furnish  me :  she  brought  the  news. 
For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 
But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 
U|)on  her  head— "This  faith  was  shown 
To  Italy,  our  mother  ;  she 
Uses  niy  hand  and  blesses  thee." 
She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore ; 
I  left  and  never  saw  her  more. 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 
Concerning — much    less    wished    for — 

aught 
Beside  the  good  of  Italy, 
For  which  I  live  and  mean  to  die! 
I  never  was  in  love  ;  and  since 
(/harles  proved   false,    what  shall  now 

convince 
My  inmost  heart  I  have  a  friend? 
However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 
Real  wishes  on  mvself — say,  three — 
I  know  at  least  what  one  should  be. 
1  would  grasp  Metternich  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  through  these  two  hands.     And 

next 
— Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed— 
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Cliarles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part. 
Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  heart 
Under  his  new  emj^yers.    Last 
—Ah,  there,  what  should  I  wuih  ?    For 

fast 
Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. 
If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length 
My  father's  house  again,  how  soared 
They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared  1 
My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 
—Disowned  me  long  ago,  men  say ; 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
To  praise  me  so— perhaps  induced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 
Are  turning  wise :  while  some  opine 
**  Freedom  grows  licence,*'  some  suspect 
"  Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure  I 
So,  with  a  sullen  *'  All's  for  best," 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 
I  think  then»  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land. 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles. 
And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile  ;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt :  what  harm 
If  I  sat  on  tlie  door-side  bench. 
And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust. 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes — just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names. 
And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 
For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out, 
And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about. 
Then  kiss  lier  hand  once  more,  and  lay 
Mine  on  her  liead,  and  go  my  way. 

So  much  for  idle  wisliing — how 
It  steals  the  time  I    To  business  now. 

1845. 

PICTOR  IGNOTUS 

FIX)RENCE,    15 — 

I  COULD  have  painted  pictures  like  that 
youth's 
Ye   praise  so.     How  my  soul  springs 
up !     No  bar 
Stayed  me — ^ah,  thought  which  saddens 
while  it  soothes  I 
— Never  did  fate   forbid   me,  star  by 
star. 
To  outburst  on  your  night  with  all  my 
gift 
Of  fires  from  God  :  nor  would  my  flesh 
have  shrunk 
From  seconding  mv  soul,  with  eyes  up- 
lift 


And  wide  to  heaven,  or,  straight  Uke 
thunder,  sunk 
To  the  centre,  of  an  instant ;  or  around 
Turned  calmly  and  in<|uisitivep  lo  scan 
The  license  and  the  limit,   apace  and 
bound. 
Allowed  to  truth  made  visible  in  man. 
And,  like  that  youth  ye  praiae  so,  all  I 
saw. 
Over  the  canvas  could  mj  hand  hate 
flung, 
Eadi  face  obedient  to  its  pa88ion*s  law. 
Each  passion  clear  proclaimed  with- 
out a  tongue ; 
Whether  Hope  rose  at  once  in  all  the 
blood, 
A-tiptoe  for  the  blessing  of  embraos. 
Or  Rapture  drooped  the  eyes,  as  when 
her  brood 
Pull  down  the  nesting  dove's  heart  to 
its  place ; 
Or  Confidence  lit  swift  the  forehead  up, 
And  locked  the  mouth  fast,  like  a 
castle  braved, — 
O  human  faces,  hath  it  spilt,  my  cop  ? 
What  did  ye  give  me  that  Ihave  not 
saved? 
Nor  will  I  say  I  have  not  dreamed  (hov 
well  I) 
Of  going — I,  in  each  new  pictwe,— 
forth. 
As,  making  new  hearts  beat  and  boaoms 
swell, 
To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  E^t,  West,  South, 
or  North, 
Bound   for  tlie  calmly    satisfied  great 
State, 
Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  went. 
Flowers  cast  upon  the  car  which   bore 
the  freight. 
Through  old  streets  named  afresli  from 
the  event, 
Till  it  reached  home,  where  learned  age 
should  greet 
My  t&ce,  and  youth,  the  star  not  yet 
distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet  !— 
Oh,  thus  to  live,  I  and  my   picture, 
linked 
With  love  about,  and  praise,  till  hfe 
should  end, 
And  then  not  go  to  heaven,  but  linger 
here, 
Here  on   my  earth,  earth's  every  man 
my  friend, — 
Tlie  thought  grew  frightful,"t  was  » 
wildly  dear  I 
But  a  voice  changed  it.    Glimpses  of 
such  sights 
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Have    scared    me,    like    the    revels 
througli  a  door 
Of  some  strange  house  of  idols  at  its 
rites  t 
This  world   seemed   not  the  world  it 
was  before  : 
Mixed   with   my  loving  trusting  ones, 
there  trooped 
.  .  .  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces 
that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?    Tliough 
I  stooped 
Shrinking,   as    from    the   soldiery    a 
nun, 
They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me.  .  . 
enough ! 
These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take 
and  give. 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household- 
stuff. 
And  where  they  live  needs  must  our 
pictures  live 
And    see   their    faces,    listen    to   their 
prate. 
Partakers  of  their  daily  i)ettiness. 
Discussed  of, — **Tliis  I  love,  or  this  I 
hate. 
This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects 
me  less  1  '* 
Wherefore   I  chose   my  portion.     If  at 
whiles 
My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 
With  the  same  series,  Virgin,   Babe 
and  Saint, 
With  the    same  cold    calm  beautiful 
regard, — 
At  least  no  merchant  traffics   in  my 
heart; 
Tlie    sanctuary's  gloom    at    least  sliall 
ward 
Vain  tonguas  from  wliere  my  pictures 
stand  apart : 
Only  praver  breaks  the  silence  of  the 
shrfne 
While,  blackening  in  the  daily  candle- 
smoke, 
They    moulder  on     the    damp    walKs 
travertine, 
'Mid  echoes  the  light  footstep  never 
woke. 
3o,  die  my    pictures  I    surely,  gently 
die! 
O  youth,  men  praise  so, — holds  their 
prvAne  its  worth  ? 
Blown  harshly,   keeps  the    trump    its 
golden  cry  ? 
Tastes  sweet'  the  water    with  such 
Bpecks  of  earth  ?  1845. 
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THE    BISHOP    ORDERS    HIS   TOMB 
AT  SAINT  PRAXED'S  CHURCH. 

ROME,  15— 

Vanity,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  I 
Draw  round  my  bed :  is  Anselm  keep- 
ing back? 
Nephews — sons    mine  ...    ah    Ood,  I 

know  not !    Well — 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother 

once. 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was  ! 
What's  done   is  done,  and  she  is  dead 

beside, 
Dead  long  ago.  and  I  am  Bisliop  since. 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  our- 
selves. 
And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world 

's  a  dream. 
Life,  how  and  what  is  it  ?  As  here  I  lie 
In  this  state-chaml)er,  dying  by  degrees, 
Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  niglit, 

I  ask 
'*  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?"    Peace,  peace 

seems  all. 
Saint  Praxed*s  ever  was  the  church  for 

peace; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb    of    mine.    I 

fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche, 

ye  know  : 
— Old  Gandolf  cozened  me,  despite  my 

care  ; 
Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the 

corner  Soutli 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse 

the  same ! 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but 

thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o*  the  epLstle-side, 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent 

seats. 
And  up  into  the  very  dome  where  live 
The  angels,   and  a  sunbeam  's  sure  to 

lurk  : 
And  I  slmll  All  my  slab  of  basalt  there, 
And  'neath  my  tawrnacle  take  my  rest. 
With    those   nine  columns  round  me, 

two  and  two. 
The  odd  one  at  my   feet  where  Anselm 

stands  : 
Peach- blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the 

ripe 
As  fresh -poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty 

pulse. 
— Old  Gandolf   with  his  paltry  onion- 
stone,  [peach, 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him  I   True 
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RoBj  and  flawless :  how  I  earned  the 

prize! 
Draw  olose :  that  conflagration  of  my 

church 
— What  then  ?    So  much  was  saved  if 

aught  were  missed ! 
My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  my  death  ? 

Gk)  dig 
The  white-gprape  vineyard  where  the  oil- 
press  St(K>d, 
Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink, 
And  if  ye  nnd  .  .  .  Ah  Gk)d,  I  know 

not,  II... 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fi^-leaves  soft, 
And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail. 
Some  lump,  ah  Gk>d,  of  lapis  laziUi, 
Big  as  a  Jew^s  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast. 
Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas, 

all, 
That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath. 
So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my 

smees, 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his 

hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay. 
For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and 

burst  I 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our 

years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is 

he? 
Did  I    say    basalt   for  my  slab,  sons  ? 

Black— 
'T  was  ever  antique-black  I  meant !  IIow 

else 
Shall    ve  contrast    mv   frieze   to    come 

beneath  ? 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me. 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and 

perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
Tlie  Saviour  at  liis  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch    the  Nymph's  last  gar- 
ment off. 
And  Moses  with   the   tables  .  .  .  but  I 

know 
Ye  mark  me  not !  What  do  they  whisper 

thee. 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Ansolni  ?     Ah,  ye 

hope 
To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 
Bricked  o'er  with   beggar's  mouldy  tra- 
vertine 
Which    Gandolf     from     his     tt)mb-top 

chuckles  at ! 
Nay,  boys,   ye   love   me — all  of  jas[)er, 

then! 


T  is  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I 
grieve. 

My  bath  must  needs  be  left    behind, 
alas! 

One  block,  pure  green  as  a   pistacbio- 
nut. 

There  's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the 
world — 

And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed*8  ear  to 
pray 

Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manu- 
scripts, 

And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  mar- 
bly  limbs? 

— ^That  's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright. 

Choice    Latin,    picked    pnrase,    Tiuly's 
every  word. 

No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf's  second 
line — 

TuUy,  my  masters?    Ulpian  serves  his 
need  I 

And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  cen- 
turies. 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day 
long. 

And   feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and 
taste 

Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense- 
smoke  ! 

For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night. 

Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees. 

I   fold  my  arms  as  if  they   clasped  a 
crook. 

And  stretch  my   feet  forth   straight  as 
stone  can  point. 

And  let  the  bedclothes,  for  a  mortclotb, 
drop 

Into  great   laps  iind    folds  of   sculptor 's- 
work  : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange 
thoughts 

Grow,  with  a  certain  humming   in  mj 
ears. 

About  the  life  Iwfore  I  live<l  this  life. 

And   this  life  too,  popes,  cardinals  and 
priests. 

Saint  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Your  tall  pale   mother  with   her  talking 
eyes. 

And   new-found  agate   urns  as    fresh  as 
day. 

And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  dis- 
creet, 

— Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  friend  ? 

No  Tully,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best  I 

Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 

All  lapis,  all,  sons  I     Else  I  give  the  Pope 

My  villas  I     Will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart? 
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Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick, 
They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my 

soul. 
Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished 

friease,  [v&se 

Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  All  my 
With  grapes,  and  add  a  visor  and  a  Term, 
And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  Ivnx 
That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus 

down, 
To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 
Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 
*'  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead?"    There,  leave 

me,  there ! 
For  ve  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude 
To  ileatii — ye  wish  it— God,  ye  wisli  it  I 

Stone — 
Gritstone,  n-crumble !    Clammv  squares 

which  sweat  [tnrough — 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing 
And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world  I 
Well,  go !  I  bless  ye.  Fewer  tapers  there, 
But  in  a  ro  w  :  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 
— Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants. 
And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church 

for  peace. 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  !f  he  leers — 
Old   Gandolf — at  me,   from    his  onion- 
stone. 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was  !  ^ 

1845. 
SAUL 


Said  Abner,  "At  last  thou  art  come! 

Ere  I  tell,  ere  thou  speak. 
Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me  well ! "  Then  I 

wished  it,  and  did  kiss  his  cheek. 
And  he  :  **  Since  the  King,  O  my  friend, 

for  thy  countenance  sent. 
Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we ; 

nor  until  from  his  tent 

>  ''  I  know  no  other  piece  of  modem  RnfcliHh, 
pn>He  ur  poetry,  in  which  there  is  80  much  told, 
AH  iu  these  lines,  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,— its 
worldlinewt,  inconsistency,  pride,  hypocrisy,  ig- 
norance of  itself,  love  of  art,  of  luxury,  and  of 
gooil  Latin.  It  is  nearly  all  that  I  said  of  the 
central  Renaissance  in  thirty  pages  of  the  Stonea 
of  Venice,  put  into  as  many  lines.  Browning's 
being  also  the  antecedent  work.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  this  kind  of  concentrated  writing  needs 
St)  much  solution  before  the  reader  can  fairly 
get  the  good  of  it,  that  people's  patience  fails 
them,  and  they  give  the  thing  up  as  insoluble; 
though,  truly,  it  ought  to  be  to  the  current  of 
common  thought  like  Saladln's  talisman,  dipped 
In  clear  water,  not  soluble  altogether,  but  mak- 
ing the  element  medicinal/*  (Ruakin.)  Other 
aspects  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  finer  but 
equally  true,  are  expresse<l,  with  similar  cimcen- 
tration.  in  Old  Pictures  in  Florence.  Piot-or  Igno- 
tus,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  The  Grammarian's  Fune- 
ral, «tc.  etc. 


Thou  return  with  the  joyful  asBurance 
the  King  liveth  yet, 

Shall  our  Tip  with  the  honey  be  bright, 
witli  the  water  be  wet. 

For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent*s  silence, 
a  space  of  three  days, 

Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  ser- 
vants, of  prayer  nor  of  praise. 

To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have 
ended  their  strife, 

And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  mon- 
arch sinks  back  upon  life. 

n 

"Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  O  beloved! 

God*s  child  with  his  dew 
On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those 

lilies  still  living  and  blue 
Just  broken  to  twine  round  thy  liarp- 

strings,  as  if  no  wild  heat 
Were  now  raging  to  torture  the  desert  I  '* 

ui 

Then  I.  as  was  meet, 

Knelt  down  to  the  Goil  of  my  fathers, 
and  rose  on  my  feet. 

And  ran  o*er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder. 
The  tent  was  unlooped  ; 

I  pulled  up  the  spear  tliat  obstructed, 
and  under  I  stooped  ; 

Hands  and  knees  on  the  slippery  grass- 
patch,  all  withered  and  gone. 

That  extends  to  the  second  enclosure,  I 
groped  my  way  on 

Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  open. 
Then  once  more  I  pray«.'d, 

And  opened  the  foldskirts  and  entered, 
and  was  not  afraid 

But  s]>oke,  *'  Here  is  David,  thy  ser- 
vant 1**  And  no  voice  renlied. 

At  the  first  I  Siiw  naught  out  the  black- 
ness :  hut  soon  I  des<Tied 

A  something  more  black  than  the  black- 
ness— the  vast,  the  uj)right 

Main  prop  which  sustains  the  {Mivilion  : 
and  slow  into  sight 

Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and 
blackest  of  all. 

Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the 
tent-roof,  showed  Saul. 

IV 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both 
arms  stretched  out  wide 

On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  cen- 
tre, that  goes  to  each  side  ; 

He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there 
as,  caught  in  his  pangs 
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And  waiting  his  cliange,  the  king-ser- 

(>ent  all  heavily  hangs, 
Fur  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine, 

till  deliverance  come 
WMth  the  spring-time, — so  agonized  Saul, 

drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 


Then  I  tuned   my  harp, — took  off  the 

lilies  we  twine  round  its  chords 
Lest  they  snap  *neath  the  stress  of  the 

noontide — those  sunbeams  like  swords! 
And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep 

know,  as,  one  after  one. 
So  do(^ile  they  come  to  the  pen-door  till 

folding  be  done. 
They  are    white    and    untorn    by  the 

bushes,  for  lo,  they  have  fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water 

within  the  stream's  bed  ; 
And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging, 

as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so 

blue  and  so  far  I 

VI 

— Then  the  tune  for  which  quails  on  the 
cornland  will  each  leave  his  mate 

To  fly  after  the  player ;  then,  what 
makes  the  crickets  elate 

Till  for  boldneas  they  flght  one  another  ; 
and  then,  wliat  has  weight 

To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing  out- 
side his  sand  lionso — 

Tliere  are  nonesuch  as  he  for  a  wonder, 
lialf  binl  and  half  niouso  ! 

God  made  all  the  crojitnres  and  gave 
ihviu  our  love  and  our  fear. 

To  p:ive  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  chil- 
dren, one  family  here. 

VII 

Then  I  played  the  help-tune  of  our  reaj)- 

ers,  their  wine-sonj^.  when  hand 
Grasps  at  hand.  «'ye  lights  eye  in  good 

friendshi}),  and  great  hearts  expaml 
And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's 

life. — Anil  then,  the  last  song 
When   I  lie  dead   man   is  jiraised  on  his 

journey — '*  Bejir.  bear  him  along. 
With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  deiid 

flowerets  I     Are  balm  seeds  not  here 
To  console  us?     The  land  has  none  left 

such  as  he  on  the  bier. 
Oh.    would    we    might   keef>   thee,    mv 

brother  I  " — And  then,  tlie  glad  cliant 
Of   the    niarriaLT*". — first   go   the    vounj^ 

maidens,  next,  she  whom  we  vaunt 


As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwell- 
ing.— And  then,  the  great  march 

Wherein  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him 
and  buttress  an  arch 

Naught  can  break  ;  who  shall  harm  them, 
our  friends?  Then,  the  chorus  intoned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory 
enthroned. 

But  I  stopped  here  :  for  here  in  the  dark- 
ness Saul  gi'oaned. 

VIII 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such 
silence,  and  listened  apart  : 

And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul 
shuddered  :  and  sparkles  *gau  dart 

From  the  jewels  that  woke  in  his  tur- 
ban, at  once,  with  a  start. 

All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies 
courageous  at  heart. 

So  tlie  liead  :  but  the  body  still  moved 
not,  still  hung  there  erect. 

And  I  bent  once  again  to  iny  playing, 
pursued  it  unchecked, 

As  I  sang  : — 

IX 

**0h.  our  manhood's  prime  vigor  I 

No  spirit  feels  waste. 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopijed  in  its  playing 

nor  sinew"  unbraced. 
Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living  !  the  leaping 

from  rock  up  to  ro(*k. 
The  strong   rendinsr  of   bouiihs   from  the 

fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  jkwI's  living  water, 

the  hunt  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  i> 

couched  in  his  lair. 
And  the  meal,  the  rich  dates  vtllowe^l 

over  with  gold  dust  divine. 
And    the     locust-flesh    steejK^l     in    tlie 

pitcher,  the  full  draught  of  wine. 
And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel 

where  bulrushes  tell 
That   the    water    was  wont  to   go  war- 
bling so  softly  and  well. 
How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I 

liow  tit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 

foiever  in  j(\v  ! 
Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locrks  of  thy 

father,  whose  sword  thou   didst  guard 
When   he  trusted   thee   forth    with  the 

armies,  for  glorious  reward  ? 
Ditlst  tliou   see   the   thin    hands  of  ihy 

mother,  held  up  as  men  snnj:: 
The  low  sonj^of  the  nearly-de})ai  ted.aud 

hear  her  faint  tongue 
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Joining^  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness, 

*•  Let  one  more  attest « 
I  have  lived,  seen  Qod*8  hand  through  a 

lifetime,  and  all  was  for  best  ?  " 
Then  they  sung  through  their  tears  in 

strong  triumph,  not  much,  but  the  rest. 
And  thy  brothers,  the  help  and  the  con- 
test, the  working  whence  grew 
Such  result    as,    from    seething  grape- 
bundles,  the  spirit  strained  time  : 
And  the  friends  of  thy   boyliood — that 

boyhcKKl  of  wonder  and  hope. 
Present  promise  and  wealth  of  the  future 

beyond  the  eye's  sco|)e, — 
Till  lo,  thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch  ;  a 

p€K)ple  is  thine ; 
And  all  gifts,  which   the  world  offers 

singly,  on  one  head  combine  t 
On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  and  strength, 

love  and  rage  (like  the  throe 
That,  a- work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labor 

and  lets  the  gold  go) 
High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass 

it,  fame  crowning  them, — all 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one 

creature — King  Saul ! " 


And  lo,  with  that  leap  of  my  spirit, — 
heart,  hand,  harp  and  voice, 

Each  lifting  Saul's  name  out  of  sorrow, 
each  bidding  rejoice 

Saul's  fame  in  the  light  it  was  made  for 
— as  when,  dare  I  say. 

The  Ix>rd's  army,  in  rapture  of  service, 
strains  through  its  array. 

And  upsoareth  the  cherubim-chariot — 
**  Saul  I  "  cried  I,  and  stopi)ed. 

And  waited  the  thing  that  should  follow. 
Tlien  Saul,  who  hung  propi)ed 

By  the  tent's  cross-support  in  the  centre, 
was  struck  by  his  name. 

Have  ye  seen  when  Spring's  arrowy 
summons  goes  right  to  the  aim. 

And  some  mountain,  the  last  to  with- 
stand her,  that  held  (he  alone. 

While  the  vale  laughed  in  freedom  and 
flowers)  on  a  broad  bust  of  stone 

A  year's  snow  bound  about  for  a  breast- 
plate,— leaves  grasp  of  the  sheet  ? 

Fold  on  fold  all  at  once  it  crowds  thun- 
derously down  to  his  foet. 

And  there  fronts  you,  stark,  black,  but 
alive  yet,  your  mountain  of  old. 

With  his  rents,  the  suctiessive  bequeath- 
ing of  ages  untold — 

Yea,  each  harm  got  in  fighting  your 
battles,  each  furrow  and  scar 


Of  his  head  thrust  'twixt  you  and  the 

tempest— all  hail,  there  they  are  ! 
— Now  again  to  be  softened  with  ver- 
dure, again  hold  the  nest 
Of  the  dove,   tempt  the  goat  and  its 

youn^  to  the  green  on  his  crest 
For  their  food  in  the  ardors  of  summer. 

One  long  shudder  thrilled 
All  the  tent  till  the  very  air  tingled, 

then  sank  and  was  stilled 
At  the  King's  self  left  standing  before 

me.  released  and  aware. 
What  was  gone,  what  remained?    All 

to  traverse  'twixt  hope  and  despair. 
Death   was  past,  life  not  come :  so  he 

waited.     Awhile  his  right  hand 
Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eves  left  too 

vacant  forthwith  to  remand 
To  their  place  what  new  objects  should 

enter :  't  was  Saul  as  before. 
I  looked  up  and  dared  gaze  at  those  eyes, 

nor  was  hurt  any  more 
Than  by  slow  pallid  sunsets  in  autumn, 

ye  watch  from  the  shore. 
At  their  sad  level  gaze  o'er  the  ocean — 

a  sun's  slow  decline 
Over    hills    which,    resolved   in    stern 

silence,  o'erlap  and  entwine 
Base  with   base  to  knit  strength  more 

intensely :  so,  arm  folded  arm 
O'er  the  chest  whose  slow  heavings  sub- 
sided. 

XI 

What  spell  or  what  cliarm, 

(For    awhile  there  was  trouble  within 
me),  what  next  should  I  urge 

To  sustain  him  where  song  had  restored 
him? — Song  filled  to  the  verge 

His  cup  with  the  wine  of  this  life,  press- 
ing all  that  it  yields 

Of  mere  fruitage,  the  strength  and  the 
beauty  :  beyond,  on  what  fields. 

Glean  a  vintage  more  |)otent  and  perfect 
to  brighten  the  eye 

And  bring  blood  to  the  lip,  and  com- 
mend them  the  cup  they  put  by  ? 

He  saith,  **It  is  good  ;  "  still  he  drinks 
not :  he  lets  me  praise  life. 

Gives  assent,  yet  would  die  for  his  own 
part. 

XII 

Then  fancies  grew  rife 
Which  had  come  long  ago  on  the  pas- 
ture, when  round  me  the  sheep 
Fed  in    silence — above,   the    one  eagle 

wheeled  slow  as  in  sleep  ; 
And  I  lay  in  my  hollow  and  mused  on 
the  world  that  might  lie 
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'Neath  his  ken,  though  I  saw  but  the 
strip  'twixt  the  hill  and  the  sky : 

And  I  laughed — **  Since  my  days  are 
ordained  to  be  passed  with  my  flocks, 

Let  me  people  at  least,  with  my  fancies, 
the  plains  and  the  rocks, 

Dream  the  life  I  am  never  to  mix  with, 
and  image  the  show 

Of  mankind  as  they  live  in  those  fash- 
ions I  hardly  shall  know ! 

Schemes  of  life,  its  best  rules  and  right 
uses,  the  courage  that  gains, 

And  the  prudence  that  keeps  what  men 
strive  for."    And  now  these  old  trains 

Of  vague  thought  came  again  ;  I  grew 
surer  ;  so,  once  more  the  string 

Of  my  harp  made  response  to  my  spirit, 
as  thus — 

xni 

"  Yea,  my  King," 
I  began — **  thou  dost  well  in  rejecting 

mere  comforts  that  spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  com- 
mon by  man  and  by  brute : 
In  our  flesh  grows  the  branch  of  this 

life,  in  our  soul  it  bears  fruit. 
Thou  hast  marked  the  slow  rise  of  the 

tree, — how  its  stem  trembled  first 
Till  it  passed  the  kid's  lip,   the  stages 

antler  ;  then  safely  outburst 
The  fan-bi-anches  all   round  ;  and  thou 

mindest  when  these  too,  in  turn, 
Broke  a-blooni  and  the  palm-tree  seemed 

perfect :  yet  more  was  to  learn. 
E'en    the  good   that   comes  in  with  the 

palm-fruit.     Our  dates  shall  we  slight. 
When  tlu'ir  juice  brings  a  cure  for  all 

sorrow?  or  care  for  the  plight 
Of   tlie  palm's   self  whose  slow  growth 

produced   them?     Not  sol  stem    and 

branch 
Shall  decay,  nor  be  known  in  their  place, 

while  the  palm-wine  shall  stanch 
Every  wound  of  man's  spirit   in  winter. 

I  |H)ur  thee  such  wine, 
Leave  theHesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for  ! 

the  spirit  be  thine  I 
By   the  spirit,    wlien  age   shall  o'ercome 

thee,  thou  still  shalt  eniov 
More  indeed,  than  at  first  when  incon- 

scious,  tin'  life  of  a  boy. 
Crush  that  life,  and  behold  its  wine  run- 
ning I     Each  deed  thou  h;ist  done 
Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world  I 

until  e'en  as  the  sun 
Looking   jlown   on    the   earth,    thougli 

clouds    spoil    him,    though    tempests 
efface, 


Can  find  nothing  his  own  deed  produced 

not,  must  everywhere  trace 
The  results  of  his  past  sumtuer-prime,— 

so,  each  ray  of  thy  will, 
Every  flash  of  thy  passion  and  prowen, 

long  over,  shall  thrill 
Thy  whole  people,  the  countlees,  with 

ardor,  till  they  too  give  forth 
A  like  cheer  to  their  sons,  who  in  turn, 

fill  the  South  and  the  North 
With  the  radiance  thy  deed   was  the 

germ  of.    Carouse  in  the  past ! 
But  the  license  of  age  has  its  limit ;  thou 

diest  at  last : 
As  the  lion  when  age  dims  his  eyeball 

the  rose  at  her  height. 
So  with    man — so  his   power  and  his 

beauty  forever  take  flight. 
No !    Again  a  long  draught  of  my  soul- 
wine  !    Look  forth  o*er  the  years ! 
Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the 

actual;  begin  with  the  seer*sl 
Is  Saul  dead  ?    In  the  depth  of  the  vale 

make  his  tomb— bid  arise 
A  gray  mountain  of  marble  heaped  foa^ 

square,  till,  built  to  the  skies. 
Let  it  mark  where  the  gpreat  First  King 

sluml>ei*s :  whose  fame  would  ye  know? 
Up  above  see   the  rock's    naked  face, 

where  the  record  shall  go 
In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe,— 

Sucii  was  Saul,  so  he  did  ; 
With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by 

the  populace  cliid, — 
For  not  half,  they'll  affirm,  is  comprised 

there  I     Which  fault  to  amend. 
In  the   grove  with   his  kind  ^rows  the 

ceJar,  whereon  they  shall  s|>eiid 
(See.   in  tablets  't  is  level   before  theaii 

their  praise,  and  record 
With  the  gold  of  the  graver.  Siiul's  storv. 

— the  stateman's  great  wonl 
Side  by  side  with  the  i>oet's  sweet  c-mi- 

nieiit.     The  river  's  a-wave 
With   smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each 

other  when  prophet-winds  rav**: 
So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  tl»eir 

due  and  their  part 
In  thy  being !     Then,  first  of  the  nii^htj, 

thank  God  that  thou  art ! " 

XIV 

And  beliold  while  I  sang  .  .  .  but  0 
Tliou  who  didst  grant  nie  that  day. 

And  before  it  not  seldom  hast  grantee 
tliy  help  to  essay. 

Carry  on  and  cojiiplete  an  adventure,— 
my  shield  and  my  sword 
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In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  ser- 
vant, thy  word  was  my  word, — 
Still  be  with  me,  who  then  at  the  summit 

of  human  endeavor 
And  scaling  the  highest,  man*s  thought 

could,  gazed  hopeless  as  ever 
On  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me 

— till,  mighty  to  save, 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that 

distance— God*s    throne    from    man's 

grave ! 
Let  me  tell  out  my  tale  to  its  ending — 

mj  voice  to  my  heart 
Which  can  scare  dare  believe  in  what 

marvels  last  night  I  took  part, 
As  this  morning  I  gather  the  fragments, 

alone  with  my  sheep, 
And  still  fear  lest  the    terrible  glory 

evanish  like  sleep  I 
For  I  wake  in  the  gray  dewy  covert, 

while  Hebron  upheaves 
The  dawn  struggling  with  night  on  his 

shoulder,  and  Kidron  retrieves 
Slow  the  damage  of  yesterday's  sunshine. 

XV 

I  say  then, — my  song 

While  I  sang  thus,  assuring  the  monarch, 
and  ever  more  strong 

Made  a  proffer  of  good  to  console  him — 
he  slowly  resumed 

His  old  motions  and   habitudes  kingly. 
The  right  hand  replumed 

His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  compos- 
ure, adjusted  the  swathes 

Of  his  turban,  and  see — the  huge  sweat 
that  his  countenance  bathes. 

He  wipes  off  with  the  robe  ;  and  he  girds 
now  his  loins  as  of  yore. 

And  feels  slow  for  the  armlets  of  price, 
with  the  clasp  set  before. 

He  is  Saul,  ye  remember  in  glory, — ere 
error  had  bent 

Tlie  broad  brow   from  the  daily  com- 
munion :  and  still,  though  mucli  spent 

Be  the  life  and  the   bearmg  that  front 
you,  the  same,  God  did  choose. 

To  receive  what    a   man  may    waste, 
desecrate,  never  quite  lose. 

So  sank  he  along  by  the  tent-prop  till, 
staved  by  tlie  pile 

Of  his  armor  and   war-cloak  and  gar- 
ments, he  leaned  there  awhile, 

And  sat  out  my  singing, — one  arm  round 
the  tent-prop,  to  raise 

His  bent  head,  and  the  other  hung  slack 
— till  I  touched  on  the  praise 

I  foresaw  from  all  men  in  all  time,  to  the 
man  patient  there ; 


And  thus  ended,  the  harp  falling  for- 
ward.   Then  first  I  was  ware 

That  he  sat,  as  I  say,  with  my  head  just 
above  his  vast  knees 

Which  were  thrust  out  on  each  side 
around  me,  like  oak  roots  which  please 

To  encircle  a  lamb  when  it  slumbers. 
I  looked  up  to  know 

If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace  ; 
he  spoke  not,  but  slow 

Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till 
he  laid  it  with  care 

Soft  and  grave,  but  in  mild  settled  will, 
on  my  brow  :  through  my  hair 

The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he 
bent  back  my  head,  with  kind  power — 

All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as 
men  do  a  flower. 

Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great 
eyes  that  scrutinized  mine— 

And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him  I 
but  where  was  the  sign  ? 

I  vearned — **  (>>uld  I  help  thee,  my 
father,  inventing  a  bliss, 

I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past,  both 
the  future  and  this ; 

I  would  g^ve  thee  new  life  altogether,  as 
good,  ages  hence. 

As  this  moment, — had  love  but  the  war- 
rant, love's  heart  to  dispense !  ** 

XVI 

Then  the  ti-uth  came  upon  me.  No  harp 
more — no  song  more  !  outbroke — 

XVII 

**  I  have  gone  the  whole  round  of  crea- 
tion :  I  saw  and  I  spoke  : 

I,  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  that  purpose, 
received  in  my  brain 

And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  hand- 
work— returned  him  again 

His  creation's  approval  or  censure  :  I 
spoke  as  I  saw  : 

I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God's  work — 
all's  love,  yet  all's  law. 

Now  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  he  lent 
me.     Each  faculty  tasked 

To  perceive  him,  has  gained  an  abyss, 
where  a  dewdrop  was  asked. 

Have  I  knowledge?  confounded  it 
shrivels  at  Wisdom  laid  bare. 

Have  I  forethought  ?  how  purblind,  how 
blank  to  tlie  Infinite  Care  ! 

Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image 
success  ? 

I  but  open  my  eyes, — and  perfection, 
no  more  and  no  less, 
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In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me, 

and  God  ia  seen  God 
In  the  star,  in  t)ie  stone,  in  the  flesli,  in 

the  soul  and  the  clod. 
And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me, 

I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in 

bending  upraises  it  too) 
The  submission  of  man's  nothing-perfect 

to  God's  all-complete. 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,    I 

climb  to  his  feet. 
Tet  with  all  this  abounding  exi)erience, 

this  deity  known, 
I  shall  dare  t;o  discover  some  province, 

some  gift  of  my  own. 
There's  a  faculty  pleasant  to  exercise, 

hard  to  hoodwink, 
I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance,    (I 

lau^h  as  I  thinlc) 
Lest,  msisting  to  claim  and  parade  in  it, 

wot  ye,  I  worst 
E'en  the  Giver  in  one  gift. — Behold,  I 

could  love  if  I  durst ! 
But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a 

man  may  o  ertake 
God's  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love  : 

I  abstain  for  love's  sake. 
— What,   my  soul  ?   see    thus   far    and 

no  farther  ?    when   doors  great  and 

small, 
Nine-and -ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch, 

should  the  liundredth  appall  ? 
In  the  least  tilings  have  faith,   yet   dis- 
trust in  tlie  greatest  of  all  ? 
Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's 

ultimate  gift. 
That   I   doubt    his   own  love  can   com- 

])ete  with  it?    Here,  the  parts  shift  ? 
Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator, — 

tlie  end,  wljat  Began? 
Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent   yearning 

do  all  for  this  man. 
And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not   hel}) 

him,  who  yet  alone  can  ? 
Would  it  ever  have   entered    my    mind, 

the  bare  will,  much  less  power. 
To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of, 

the  marvellous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with  ? 

to  make  such  a  sold. 
Such  a  body,  and   then   such   an   earth 

for  insphering  the  whole? 
And  doth  it  not  enter  my   mind  (as  my 

warm  tears  jitt»*st) 
These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on, 

and  give  one  more,  the  best? 
Ay,  to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him, 

maintain  at  the  height 


This    perfection, — succeed     with    life's 
day-spring,  death's  minute  of  night  ? 

Interpose  at  the  difflcult  minute,  snatch 
Saul  the  mistake, 

Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now 
— ^and  bid  him  awake 

From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  pre- 
lude, to  find  himself  set 

Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life, 
— a  new  harmony  yet 

To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended— 
who  knows  ? — or  endure  ! 

The  man  taught  enough  by  lif e*s  dream, 
of  the  rest  to  make  sure  ; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  win- 
ning intensified  bliss. 

And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose, 
by  the  struggles  in  this. 

XVUI 

"I    believe  it  I    T  is  thou,  God,  that 

givest,  't  is  I  who  receive : 
In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my 

power  to  believe. 
All 's  one  gift :  thou  canst  grant  it  more- 
over, as  prompt  to  my  prayer 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,   as  I  oi^en 

these  arms  to  the  air. 
From  thy  will  stream  the  worlds,  life 

and  nature,  thy  dread  Sabaoth  : 
I  will?— the  mere  atoms  despise  me  I 

Why  am  I  not  loth 
To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  to*)? 

Why  is  it  I  dare 
Think  but  lightly  of  such   impuissanee? 

What  stops  my  despair  ? 
This: — 't  is  not  what   man    D<»es   which 

exalts  him.  but  what  man  Wcmld  »K'! 
See  the  King — I  would  help  him  but  can- 
not, the  wishes  fall  through. 
( -ould  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow. 

grow  ]>oor  to  enrich. 
To  fill  uj)  his  life,  starve  my  own  out.  I 

would — knowing  which, 
I  know  that  my  service  is   i>erfect.     Oi.. 

speak  through  me  now  I 
Would    I    suffer  for  him   that   I  lovf ': 

So  wouldst  thou — so  wilt  thou  I 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  iuelTn- 

blest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor 

leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  !    li 

is  by  no  breath. 
Turn  of  eye.  wave  of  hand,    that   salva- 
tion joins  issue  with  death  ! 
As  thy    Love    is  discovered   almighlj'. 

almighty  be  proved 
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Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it, 

of  being  Beloved  ! 
He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;  the 

strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
T  is  the  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry 

for  I  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  tlie  Godhead  t  I  seek  and  I  find  it.    O 

Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ; 

a  Man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for- 
ever :  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life 

to  thee  I    See  the  Christ  stand  I  " 

ZIX 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way 

home  in  the  night. 
There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me, 

to  left  and  to  right, 
Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen, 

the  alive,  the  aware  : 
I    repressed,    I    got    through    them  as 

hardly,  as  strugglingly  there, 
As   a    runner    beset    by    the  populace 

famished  for  news — 
Life  or  death.    Tlie  whole  earth  was 

awakened,  hell  loosed  with  her  crews  ; 
And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emo- 
tion, and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowl- 
edge :  but  I  fainted  not. 
For  the  Hand  still  impelled  me  at  once 

and  supported,  suppressed 
All  the  tumult,   and  quenched   it   with 

quiet,  and  holy  behest. 
Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and 

the  earth  sank  to  rest. 
Anon  at  the  dawn,  all  that  trouble  had 

withered  from  earth — 
Not  so  much,  but  I  saw  it  die  out  in  the 

day's  tender  birth ; 
In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  the 

gray  of  the  hills  ; 
In  the  shuddering  forests*  held  breath  ; 

in  the  sudden  wind-thrills ; 
In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  off, 

each  with  eye  sidling  still 
Though  averted  with  wonder  and  dread  ; 

in  the  birds  stiff  and  chill 
That  rose  heavily,  as  I  approached  them, 

made  stupid  with  awe  : 
E*en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  silent, — 

he  felt  the  new  law. 
The  same  stared   in  the  white  humid 

faces  upturned  by  the  flowers ; 
The  same   worked  in   the  heart  of  tlie 

cedar  and  moved  the  vine-bowers : 


And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  mur- 
mured, persistent  and  low. 

With  their  obstinate,  all   but  hushed 
voices^ — *'  E'en  so,  it  is  so  ! " 

1845.     1855.1 

A  WOMAN'S  LAST  WORD 

Let's  contend  no  more,  Love, 

Strive  nor  weep : 
All  be  as  before.  Love, 

— Only  sleep  I 

What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? 

I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are, 

Hawk  on  bough  I 

See  the  creature  stalking 

While  we  speak  I 
Hush  and  hide  the  talking. 

Cheek  on  cheek  I 

What  so  false  as  truth  is, 

False  to  thee? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is 

Shun  the  tre< 


Where  the  apple  reddens 

Never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  I. 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me 

With  a  charm  I 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm  ! 

Teach  me,  only  teach.  Love ! 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thv  speech.  Love, 

Think  thy  thought- 
Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

l^th  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit 

In  thy  hands. 

That  shall  be  to-morrow^ 

Not  to-night. 
I  must  bury  sorrow 

Out  of  sight : 

— Must  a  little  weep.  Love, 

(Foolish  me !) 
And  so  fall  asU*ep,  Love, 

Loved  by  thee.  1855. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  poAm,  up  to  Section  X 
wiis  puhlished  in  Dramatic  Romance*  and  Lyrics^ 
iHlft ;  the  complete  poem,  in  Men  and   Wanun, 
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EVELYN  HOPE 

Bbautifdl  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  I 

Sit  and  watch  br  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book  welf ,  this  her  bed ; 
She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium- 
flower, 
Banning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass ; 

Little  mut  yet  been  changed,  I  think : 
The  shutters  are   shut,  no  light  may 

pass 
Have  two  long  rays  through  the  hing^*^ 
chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  t 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my 
name; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love ;  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim. 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir. 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. — 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of 
her. 

Is  it  too  late  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 

What,  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew — 
And,  lust  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 
And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged 
8o  wiae, 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  be 

told? 
We  were    fellow  mortals,  naught  be- 
side? 

No,  indeed  I   for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates   the    love    to  reward  the 
love: 
I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's 
sake  t 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a 
few : 
Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come — at  last  it  will, 
When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant  (I 
shall  say) 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long 
still, 
That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  ? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  di- 
vine, 
And  jour  mouth  of  your  own  gera- 
nium's red — 


And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  to 
fine. 
In  the  new  life  come  in  th«  old  life^ 
stead. 

I  have  lived  (I  shall  say)  so  mudi  since 
then, 
Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  ▼arious  men. 
Ransacked     the    ages,    spoiled    the 
climes; 
Tet  one  thing,  one,  in  mj  soul's  fall 
scope. 
Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me : 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  H<^  I 
What  is  the  issue?    Let  us  see! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while ! . 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  oonld  hold; 
There  was  place  and  to  spate  for  the 
frank  young  smile. 
And  the  red  young  month,  and  the 
hair's  young  ^Id. 
So,  hush,— I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to 
keep: 
See,  I  snut  it  Inside  the  sweet  cold 
hand! 
There,  that  is  our  secret :  go  to  sleep ! 
Ton  will  wake,  and  remember,  and 
understand.  1855. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 

Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening 
smiles 
Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight, 
stray  or  stop 
As  they  crop- 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and 

gay. 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since 
Held   his  court  in,  gathered  councils, 
wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

Now, — the  country  does  not  even  boast 
a  tree, 
As  you  see, 
To  distinguish  slopes  of  verdure,  certain 
rills 
From  the  hills 
Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they 
run 
Into  one,) 
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Where  the  domed  and  daring  palace 
shot  its  spires 
Up  like  fires 
0*er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all. 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on 
nor  be  pressed, 
Twelve  abreast. 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of 
grass 
Never  was  ! 
Such  a  carpet  as,  this  summer-time,  over- 
spreads 
And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone, 

Stock  or  stone-^ 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breatlied  joy 
and  woe 
Long  ago ; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  their  hearts  up, 
dread  of  shame 
Struck  them  tame ; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike, 
the  gold 
Bought  and  sold. 

Now, — the  single  little  turret  that  re- 
mains 
On  the  plains. 
By  the  caper  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
While  the  patching  houseleek*s  head  of 
blossom  winks 
Through  the  chinks — 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in 
ancient  time 
Sprang  sublime. 
And    a    burning    ring,    all    round,  the 
chariots  traced 
As  tiiey  raced. 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and 
his  dames 
Viewed  the  games. 

And  I  know,  while  thus  the  quiet-col- 
ored eve 
Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling 
fleece 
In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes    and  rills  in  undistin- 
guishea  gray 
Melt  away — 
That  a  f^irl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow 
hair 
Waits  me  there 
In    the   turret    whence  the  charioteers 
caught  soul 
For  the  goal, 


When  the  king  looked,  where  she  looks 
now,  breathless,  dumb 
Till  I  come. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side, 

Far  and  wide, 
All  the  mountains  topped  with  temples, 
all  the  grades 
Ck>lonnades, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — 
and  then. 
All  the  men ! 
When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not,  she 
will  stand. 
Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first 
em)>race 
Of  my  face, 
Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  extinguish  sight  and 
speech 
Each  on  each. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters 
forth 
South  and  North, 
And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar 
high 
As  the  sky. 
Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full 
force— 
Gold,  of  course. 
Oh  heart  t  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood 
that  burns  t 
Earth's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and 
sin ! 
Shut  them  in, 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories 
and  the  rest  I 
Love  is  best.  1855. 

UP  AT    A  VILLA— DOWN    IN  THE 

CITY 

(as  distinguished  by  an  itajjan  person 
op  quauty) 

Had  I  but  plenty   of   money,    money 

enough  and  to  spare. 
The  house  for    me  no  doubt,  were  a 

house  in  the  city-square : 
Ah.  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads 

at  the  window  there  ! 

Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  some- 
thing to  hear,  at  least ! 

There,  the  whole  day  long,  one*s  life  is  a 
perfect  feast ; 

While  up  at  a  villa  one  lives,  I  maintain 
it,  no  more  than  a  beast. 
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Well  now,  look  at  our  villa !  rtuck  like 

the  horn  of  a  bull 
Just  on  a  mountain-edge  as  bare  as  the 

creature's  skull, 
Save  a  mere  shag  of  a  bush  with  hardly 

a  leaf  to  pull  I 
— I  scratch  my  own,  sometimes,  to  see 

if  the  hair's  turned  wooL 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city — ^the  square 

with  the  houses !    Why, 
They  are  stone-faced,  white  as  a  curd, 

there's  something  to  take  the  eye  ! 
Houses  in  four  straijght  lines,  not  a  single 

front  awry ; 
Tou  watch  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who 

saunters,  who  hurries  by ; 
Oreen  blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 

draw  when  the  sun  gets  hieh  ; 
And  the  shops  with  fanciful  ugns  which 

are  painted  properly. 

What  of  a  villa?  Though  winter  be  over 

in  March  by  rights, 
T  is  Ma^  perhaps  ere  the  snow  shall 

have  withiered  well  off  the  heights : 
Tou  've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before, 

where  the  oxen  steam  and  wheeze. 
And  the  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the 

fftint  gray  olive-trees. 

Is  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  you  ?   TouVe 

summer  all  at  once ; 
In  a  day  he  leaps  complete  with  a  few 

strong  April  suns. 
'Mid  the  snarp  short    emerald    wheat, 

scarce  risen  three  fingers  well. 
The  wild  tulip,  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows 

out  its  ^eat  red  bell 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the 

children  to  pick  and  sell. 

Is  it  ever  hot  in  the  square  ?    There  's  a 

fountain  to  spout  and  splash  ! 
In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs  :  in  the 

shine  such  foauibows  fiash 
On  the  horses  with  curling  fisli-tails, 

that  prance  and  paddle  and  pash 
Round  the  lady  atop  in  her  conch — fifty 

gazers  do  not  abash, 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds 

round  her  waist  in  a  sort  of  sash. 

All  the  year  long  at  the  villa,  nothing  to 

see  though  you  linger. 
Except    yon  cypress  that    points  like 

deatirs  lean  lifted  forefinger. 
Some  think   fireflies  pretty,  when   they 

mix  i'  the  corn  and  mingle. 


Or  thrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  tbestallBi 

of  it  seem  a-tingle. 
Late  August  or  early  S^vtember,  the 

stunning  cicala  is  shrill. 
And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whine 

round  the  resinous  firs  on  the  bilL 
Enough  of  the  seasons, — ^I  spare  yoo  the 

months  of  the  fever  and  ctiilL 

Ere  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  dij,  the 

blessed  church-bells  begin : 
No  sooner  the  bells  leave  off  than  the 

diligence  rattles  in : 
Tou  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it 

costs  you  never  a  pin. 
By  and  bv  there*s  the  travelling  doctor 

gives  pills,  lets  blood,  draws  teeth  ; 
Or  the  Pulcinello-trumpet  breaks  up  the 

market  beneath. 
At  the  post-office  such  a  soene-picture— 

the  new  play,  piping  hot ! 
And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning, 

three  liberal  thieves  were  shot. 
Above  it,  behold  the  Archbishop's  most 

fatherly  of  rebukes. 
And  beneath,  with  his  orown  and  bis 

lion,   some    little  new    law  of   the 

Duke's ! 
Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  maiige,  to  the 

Reverend  Don  So-and-so, 
Who  is  Dante»  Boccaccio,  Petraroa,  Saint 

Jerome,  and  Cicero, 
*'  And     moreover,"    (the    sonnet    goes 

rhyming,)  '*  the  skirts  of   Saint   Paul 

has  reached. 
Having    preached    us    those  six    Lent- 
lectures  more   unctuous  tlian  ever  he 

preached." 
Noon  strikes. — here  sweeps  the  proces- 
sion t  our    Lady    borne    smiling   and 

smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all   spangleti. 

and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her  heart ! 
Bang-irhang-whang    goes     the     drum, 

iootle-te-tootle  the  fife  ; 
No  keeping  oue*s  haunches  still  :  it's  the 

greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

But    bless    you,   it's  dear — ^it  *s   dear! 

fowls,  wine,  at  double  the  rate. 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt. 

and  what  oil  pays  passing  the  gate 
It's  a  horror  to  tliink  of.     And  so,  the 

villa  for  me,  not  the  city  ! 

Begpjars  can  scarcely  be  choosers  :  but 
still — ah,  the  pity,  the  pity  ! 

Look,  two  and  two  g^  the  priests,  then 
the  monks  with  cowls  and  sandals. 
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And  the    penitents    dressed    in    white 

shirts,  a-liolding  the  yellow  candies  ; 
One,  he  carries  u  flag  up  straiglit,  and 

another  across  witli  liandles, 
And  the  Duke^s  guard  brings  up  the  rear, 

for  the  better  prevention  of  scandals  : 
Bang-whang-whang goea  the  drum,  tootle- 

te-tootle  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  diiv  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no 

such  pleasure  in  life  I  1855. 

A  TOCCATA  OF  GALUPPI'S 

Ou  Gaiuppi,  Baldassare,  this  is  very  sad 

to  find! 
I  can  hardly  misconceive  you;  it  would 

prove  me  deaf  and  blind  ; 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  'tis 

with  such  a  heavy  mind  ! 

Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and 
here  's  all  the  got>d  it  brings. 

What,  they  lived  once  thus  at^  Venice 
where  the  merchants  were  th'e  kings. 

Where  St.  Mark's  is,  where  the  Doges 
used  to  wed  the  sea  with  rings? 

Ay,  because  the  sea  's  the  street  there  ; 

and  't  is  arched  by  .  .  .  what  yon  call 
,  .  .  Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  on  it, 

where  they  kept  the  carnival : 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it 's  as  if  I 

saw  it  all. 

Did  young  jjeople  take  their  pleasure 
when  the  sea  was  warm  in  May? 

Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight, 
burning  ever  to  mid-day. 

When  they  made  up  fn'sh  adventures 
for  the  morrow,  do  you  say  ? 

Was  a  ladv  such  a  ladv,  cheeks  so  round 

and  lips  so  red, — 
On   her  neck  the  small   fare  buoyant, 

like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed, 
O'er  the  breast's  superb  abundance  where 

a  man  might  huso  his  head  ? 

Well,  and  it  was  graceful  of  them— 
they  \\  break  talk  off  and  afford 

— She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet — 
he,  to  finger  on  his  sword. 

While  you  8;it  and  ])laved  Toccatas, 
stately  at  the  clavichord  ? 

What?  Tliose  lesserthirds  so  plaintive, 
sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh. 

Told  them  somethin|^?  Those  susi)en- 
8ions,  those  solutions  —  **  Must  we 
die  ?  " 


Those  commiserating   sevenths — "Life 
'  might  last !  we  can  but  try  I " 

»*Were   you   happy  ?*'—*' Yes."— "  And 

are  vou  still  as  liappy  ?  " — •*  Yes,    And 

you*?  " 
— '^Then,   more  kisses!" — *' Did /stop 

tliem,    when    a    million    seemed    so 

few?" 
Hark,  the  dominant^s  persistence  till  it 

must  be  answered  to  I 

So,  an  octave  struck  the  answer.  Oh, 
they  praised  you,  I  dare  say  ! 

*'  Brave  Gaiuppi  I  that  was  music  !  good 
alike  at  grave  and  gay  ! 

I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I 
hear  a  master  play  !  " 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure  : 

till  in  due  time,  one  by  one. 
Some  with  lives  tliat  came  to  nothing, 

some  with  dee<ls  as  well  undone. 
Death  stepped  tacitly  and  took  them 

where  they  never  see  the  sun. 

But  when  I  sit  down  to  reason,  think  to 

take  my  stand  nor  swerve. 
While  I  triumph  o*er  a  secret  wrung 

from  nature's  close  reserve. 
In  you  come  with  your  cold  music  till  I 

creep  through  every  nerve. 

Yes,  you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,  creak- 
ing where  a  house  was  burned  : 

**  Dust  and  ashes,  deiid  and  done  with, 
Venire  s|)ent  what  Venice  earned. 

Tiie  soul,  doubtless,  is  immortal — where 
a  soul  can  be  discerned. 

**  Yours  for  instance  :  you  know  physics, 

something  of  geology, 
Mathematics  are  youV  pastime  ;   souls 

shall  rise  in  their  degree  ; 
Butterflies     may    drea<i     extinction, — 

you  *11  not  die,  it  cannot  be  ! 

**  As  ft)r  Venice  and  her  people,  merely 

born  to  bloom  and  <lrop. 
Here  on  eartli  they  bore  their  fruitage, 

mirth  and  folly  were  the  crop: 
What  of  soul  was  left,  I  wonder,  when 

the  kissing  had  to  stop  ? 

**  Dust  and  ashes !  "  So  you  creak  it, 
and  I  want  the  heart  to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair,  too 
— what's  l)ecome  of  all  the  gold 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms! 
I  feel  chilly  and  grown  old.        1855. 
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OLD  PICTQRES  IN  FLORENCE 

The   morn    wlieu   flret   it   thiuidera    in 

The  eel  in  the  pond  gives  a  leap,  t-liey 
say: 
As  1  leaned  and  looked  over  the  sloed 

Of  the  villa-gata  this  warm  Mari^h  day. 

No  flash  snapped ,       

In    the  valley 

And  washed  by  the  morning  water  ftold. 
Florence  lay  out  on  the  mountain-aide. 

River  and  bridge  and  street  and  aquBi-e 
Lay  mine. as  much  at  niy  beck  and  call, 

Through  the  live  translucent  bath  ornir. 
Aa  ths  sivhta  in  a  magic  crystal  brtll. 

And  of  all  I  saw  and  of  all  I  praidpd, 
The  most  to  praise  and  the  best  to  see. 

Was   the    startling     bell-tower    Oiotto 

But  why  did  it  more  than  aUrtle  me  ? 


1'  faith,  I  (lerceivB  not  why  1  should  care 

To  brculi  a  silence  that  suits  them  Iwst, 

But  the  tliiug  grows  soinewlMt  hard  to 

When  I  find  a  Giotto  join  the  rest. 

On  the  arch  where  olives  overhead 

Print  the  blue  sky  with  twie  nnd  leaf, 
(That    BliBr)>-oiirled     leaf    which    tliey 

'Twiitthealoes.  lused  tolean  in  chief. 
And  mark  through  the  winter    aft«i-- 


Who  walked  in  Florenoe.  besides  her 


Tlley  might  chirp  and  chaffer,  come  and 


But  with  empty  cells  of  the  buman 


The  church's  apsis,  aisle  or  n 

lis  crypt,  one  fingers  along  withatorrli. 

Im  luce  set  full  Tor  the  sun  ti<  sham 


the  brick. 
Each   tinge    not    wholly   escape  iii» 

pl.'tsi^r. 
— \  lion  who  dies  of  an  ass's  kick. 
The  wronged  greul  soul  of  an   aacl*a> 

U  aster. 

For  oh.  this  wuHd  and  the  wrong  itd'^' 
Thev  nre  safe  in  heaven  with  tint' 
Wcks  lo  it. 
Tlie  Michaels  and  RafaeU,  you  hum  ^^ 

Round  tiie  works  of,  you  of  the  lil^ 

Do  their  eyes  oontracC  to  the  earth's  oU! 

Bci>pe, 
Now  that  Chey  due  God  faoe  to  face, 
And  liave  all  attained  tobepoets.lhap'' 
'  T  is  tlieir  holiday  now,  in  any  osm. 

Much  they  reck  of  your  praise  and  Jo"  • 

But  the  wronged  great  souls— can  thtf 

Of  a  world  where  thmr  work  is  all  liid°' 
Where  you  style  them,  you  of  the  liU'' 

wit. 
Old  Khisler  This  and  Early  the  Otiier, 
Not  dreaming  Uiat  Old  CLnd   New  irt 

fellows ! 

nger  sucoeeds  to  an  elder  brotlKr, 

Vincis  derive  iu  good  ttnio  fi*"* 

Dellos. 


A  younger 
Da    Vine 


And  he 
And 


e  where  your  praise  might  J**" 
Lndsoine   word   or   two  p" 


Of  brow  once  prominent  and  Btarry. 
Called    Nature's   Ap«,  and  the  wmM* 
de8[)air 
For  his  peerless  painting?  (See  VMsn-l 

There    stands  tlie  Master.     Study,  B! 

Wluit  a  man's  work  COUIM  to  I    Sn  !■* 
plana  it. 
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Perforins  it,  perfects  it,  makes  amends 
For  the  toiling  and  moiling,  and  then, 
itie  transu! 
Happier  the  thrifty  blind-folk  labor. 
With  upturned  eye  while  the  hand  is 
busy. 
Not  sidling  a  glance  at  the  coin  of  their 
neighbor ! 
T  is  looking  downward  that  makes  one 
dizzy. 

*•  If  you  knew  their  work  you  would  deal 
your  dole." 
May  I  take  upon  me  to  instruct  you  ? 
When  Greek  Art  ran  and  reached  the 
goal, 
Thus  much  had  the  world  to  boast  in 
fructu — 
The  Truth  of  Man,  as  by  God  first  spoken, 
Which  the  actual  generations  garble, 
Was  re-uttered,  and  Soul  (which  Limbs 
betoken) 
And  Limbs  (Soul  informs)  made  new 
in  marble. 

So  you  saw  yourself  as  you  wished  you 
were. 
As  you  might  have  been,  as  you  can- 
not be ; 
E^rth  here,  rebuked  by  Olympus  there : 
And  grew  content  in  your  poor  degree 
With  your  little  power,  by  those  statues* 
godhead, 
And  your  little  scope,  by  their  eyes' 
full  sway, 
And    your  little    grace,  by  their   grace 
embodied 
And  your  little  date,  by  their  forms 
that  stay. 

You  would  fain  be  kinglier,  say,  than  I 
am? 
Even  so,  you  will  not  sit  like  Theseus, 
You  would  prove  a  model  ?    The  Sou  of 
Priam, 
Has  yet  the  advantage  in  arms'  and 
knees*  use. 
You're  wroth — can  you  slay  your  snake 
like  A]x>llo  ? 
You're    grieved — still    Niobe  's     the 
grander  t 
You  live — there's  the  Racers'  frieze  to 
follow : 
You  die— there's  the  dying  Alexander. 

So,   testing    your   weakness    by     their 
strength. 
Your  meagre  charms  by  their  rounded 
beauty, 


Measured  by  Art  Id  your  breadth  and 
length. 
You  learned — to  submit  is  a  mortal's 
duty. 
— When  I  say  **you"  'tia  the  common 
soul, 
The  collective,  I  mean :  the  race  of 
Man 
That  receives  life  in  parts  to  live  in  a 
whole. 
And   grow    here  according  to  God's 
clear  plan. 

Growth  came  when,  looking  your  last 
on  them  all. 
You  turned  your  eyes  inwardly  one 
fine  day 
And  cried  with  a  start — What  if  we  so 
small 
Be  greater  and  grander  the  while  than 
they? 
Are  they  perfect  of  lineament,  perfect  of 
stoture  ? 
In  both,  of  such  lower  types  are  we 
Precisely  l>ecause  of  our  wider  nature ; 
For  time,  theirs— ours,  for  eternity. 

To-day's  brief  passion  limits  their  range ; 
It  seethes  with  the  morrow  for  us  and 
more. 
They  are  perfect — how  else  ?  they  sliall 
never  change : 
We  are  faulty — why  not?    we  have 
time  in  store. 
The  Artificer's  hand  is  not  arrested 
With  us ;  we  are  rougli-hewn,  nowise 
polished : 
They  stand  for  our  copy,  and  once,  in- 
vested 
With  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see 
them  abolished. 

T  is  a  life-long  toil  till  our  lump  be 
leaven — 
The  better !    What's  come  to  perfec- 
tion perishes. 
Things  learned  on  earth,  we  sliall  practise 
in  heaven : 
Works  done  least  rapidly,  Art  most 
cherishes. 
Thvself  shalt  afford  the  example,  Giotto ! 
"thy  one  work,  not  to  decrease  or  dim- 
inish. 
Done  at  a  stroke,  was  just  (was  it  not  ?) 

Thy  great  Campanile  is  still  to  finish. 

Is  it  true  that  we  are  now,  and  sliall  be 
hereafter, 
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But  what  and  where  depend  on  lifers 
minute  ? 
Hails  heavenly  cheer  or  infernal  laughter 
Our  first  step  out  of  the  gulf  or  in  it  ? 
Shall  Man,  such  step  within  his  endeavor, 
Man's  face,  have  no  more  play  and 
action 
Than  joy  which  is  crystallized  forever, 
Or  grief,  an  eternal  petrifaction  ? 

On  which  I  conclude,  that  the  early 
painters. 
To  cries  of  **  Greek  Art  and  what  more 
wish  you  ?  ** — 
Replied,     **  To     become    now    self-ac- 
quainters, 
And  paint  man,  man,  whatever  the 
issue ! 
Make  new  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh 
they  fray. 
New  fears  aggrandize  the  rags  and 
tatters: 
To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play ! 
Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what 
matters?'* 

Give  these,  I  exhort  you,  their  guerdon 
and  glory 
For  daring  so  much,  before  they  well 
did  it. 
The  first  of  the  new,  in  our  race's  story. 
Beats  t)ie  last  of  the  old  ;  't  is  no  idle 
quiddit. 
Tlie  wortliies  began  a  revolution, 

Whidi  if  on  earth  you  intoiid  to  ac- 
knowleJjjje. 
Why,  honor  them  now  !  (ends  my  allo- 
cution) 
Nor  confer  your  degree  when  the  folk 
leave  college. 

There's  a  fancy  some  lean  to  and  others 
hate — 
That,  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins 
New  work  for  the  sonl  in  anoth<'r  state. 
Where  it  strives  and  gets  weary,  loses 
and  wins  : 
Where   the   strong   and   the  weak,  this 
worM's  con;::eries. 
Repeat  in  large  wlml  they  practise<l  in 
small. 
Through    life    after    life    in    unlimited 
series  : 
Onlv  the  scale 's  to  be  changed,  that 's 
*all. 

Yet  I  harilly  know.     Wlien  a  soul  has 
se<Mi 
By  the  means  of  Evil  that  (jr<M)d  is  best, 


And,  through  earth  and  its  noise,  wbit 
is  heaven's  serene, — 
When  our  faith  in  the  same  has  stxxMl 
the  test — 
Why  the  child  grown  man,  you  burn  (be 
rod. 
The  uses  of  labor  are  surelv  done ; 
There  reniaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God: 
And  I  have  had  troubles  eoough,  for 
one. 

But  at  any  rate  I  have  loved  the  season 

Of  Art*s  spring-birth  so  dim  and  dewj ; 
My  sculptor  is  Nicolo  the  Pisan, 

My  painter — who  but  Cimabue? 
Nor  ever  was  man  of  them  all  indeed. 

From  these  to  Ghiberti  and  GhirUn 
dajo, 
Ck)uld  say  that  he  missed  my  critic-meed. 

So,  now  to  my    special   grievance— 
heigh-ho  I 

Tlieir  ghosts  still  stand,  as  I  said  before. 
Watching    each    fresco     flaked    and 
rasped, 
Blocked    up,   knocked    out,   or    white- 
washed o*er : 
— No  getting  again  what  the  church 
has  grasped  ! 
The  works  on  the  wall  must  take  their 
chance ; 
*'  Works  never  conceded  to  England's 
thick  clime  I  " 
(T  liojH?  they  prefer  their  inheritance 
Of  a  bucketful  of  Italian  quick-lime.' 

j  When  they  go  at  length,  with  such  a 
shaking 
Of  heads  o'er  the  old  delusion,  sadly 
Each  master  his  way  through  the  black 
streets  taking. 
Where    many   a    lost    work    breathe^ 
though  badly — 
Why  don't  they  bethink  them  of  who  ha? 
merited  ? 
Why  not  reveal,  while  their  picture^ 
dn?o 
Such  doom,  how  a  captive  might  be  out- 
f<'rreted  ? 
Why  is  it  they  never  remember  me: 

Not  tliMt  I  expect  the  great  Bigordi. 
Nor  Sandro  to  hear  me,  chivalric,beli:- 
cose  : 
Nor  the   wronged   Lippino  ;   and  not  i 
word  I 
Say  of  a  scnip  of  Frd  Angelico's: 
But  are  you  too  fine,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
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To  gi-aiit  me  a  taste  of  jour  intonaco, 
Some  Jerome  that  seeks  the  heaven  with 
a  sad  eye  ? 
Not  a  churlish  saint,  Lorenzo  Monaco  ? 

Ck>uld  not  the  ghost  with  the  close  red 
cap. 
My  Pollajolo,  the  twice  a  craftsman, 
Save  me  a  sample,  give  me  the  hap 
Of  a  muscular  Christ  that  shows  the 
draughtsman  ? 
No  Virgfin  by  him  the  somewhat  petty. 
Of  finical  touch  and  tempera  crumbly — 
Could  not  Alesso  Baldoviuetti 

Contribute    so    much,     I     asls    him 
humbly  ? 

Margheritone  of  Arezzo, 

With    the    grave-clothes    garb    and 
swaddling  barret, 
(Why  purse  up  mouth  and  l)eak  in  a  pet 
so. 
You  bald  old    saturnine    poll-clawed 
parrot  ?) 
Not  a  poor  glimmering  Crucifixion, 
Where  in  the  foreground  kneels  the 
donor  ? 
If  such  remain,  as  is  my  conviction. 
The  hoarding  it  does  you   but  little 
honor. 

They  pass;  for  them  the  panels  may 
thrill, 
The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish  ; 
Their  pictures  are  left  to  the  mercies 
still 
Of  dealers  and  stealers,  Jews  and  the 
English, 
Who,  seeing  mere  money's  worth  in  their 
prize. 
Will  sell  it  to  somebody'  calm  as  Zeno 
At  naked  High  Art,  and  111  ecstasies 
Before  some  clay-cold  vile  Carliuo  I 

No  matter  for  these  I     But  Oiotto.  you. 

Have  you  allowed,  as  the  town-toiigues 
babble  it, — 
Oh,  never  I  it  shall  not  be  counted  true — 

That  a  certain  precious  little  tablet 
Which  Buonarrotti  eyed  like  a  lover — 

Was  buried  so  long  in  oblivion's  womb 
And.  left  for  another  than  I  to  discover. 

Turns  up  at  last !  and  to  whom  ?  —  to 
whom? 

ly    that    have    haunted    the    dim    San 

Spirito, 
(Or  was  it  rather  the  Ognissanti  ?) 
Patient  on  altar-step  planting  a  weary 

toet 
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Nay,  I  sliall  have  it  yet  I  Dettir  amantil 
My  Koh-i-noor— or  (if  that  's  a  plati- 
tude) 
Jewel  of  Giamschid,  the  Persian  Sofi*s 
eye  ; 
So,  in  antioipative  gratitude, 
What  if  I  take  up  my  hope  and  pro« 
phesy  ? 

When  the  hour  grows  ripe,  and  a  certain 
dotard 
Is  pitched,  no  parcel  that  needs  invoic- 
ing. 
To  the  worse  side  of  the  Mont  St.  Gk>thard, 

We  sliall  begin  by  way  of  reioicing  ; 
None  of  that  shooting  the  sky  (blank 
cartridge) , 
Nor  a  civic   guard,  all    plumes   and 
lacquer. 
Hunting  Kadetzky*s  soul  like  a  partridge 
Over  Morello  with  squib  and  cracker. 

This  time  we  '11  shoot  better  game  and 
bag  *em  hot — 
No  mere  display  at  the  stone  of  Dante 
But  a  kind  of  sober  Witauagemot 

(Ex  :  **  Casa  Ouidi,"guod  videos  antey 
Shall  ponder,  once  Freedom  restored  to 
Florence, 
How  Art  may  return  that  departed 
with  her. 
Oo,  hated  house,  go  each  trace  of  the 
Loraine*s, 
And  bring  us  the  days  of  Orgagna 
hither  I 

How  we  shall  prologuize,  how  we  sAall 
perorate. 
Utter  fit  things  upon  art  and  history. 
Feel  truth  at  blood-neat  and  falsehood  at 
zero  nite. 
Make    of    the  want    of    the    age  no 
mystery  ; 
Contrast  the  fructuous  and  sterile  eras. 
Show — monarchy  ever  its  uncouth  cub 
licks 
Out  of  the  bear's  shape  into  Chimaera's, 
While  Pure  Art's  birth  is  still    the 
republic's. 

Then  one  shall  propose  in  a  speech  (curt 
Tuscan, 
Expurgate  and  sober,  with  scarcely  an 
**  issimo") 
To  end  now  our  half -told  tale  of  Cam* 
bus<»n. 
And    turn    the    bell-tower's    cUt    to 
altissimo : 
And  fine  as  the  beak  of  a  young  beccaccii^ 
The  CSampanile,  tlie  Duomo's  fit  ally. 
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Shall  soar  up  in  j<o1d  full  fifty  bracoia. 
Completing    Florence,    as    Florence 

Shalt  I  be  alive  that  morning  the  scaffold 
Is  broken  away,  and  the  long-pent  fire, 
Like  the  golden  hope  of  the  world,  un- 
baffled 
Springy  from  its  sleep,  and  up  goes  the 
spire 
While  *'  God  and  the  People*'  plain  for 
its  motto, 
Tlience  the  new  tricolor  flaps  at  the 
sky? 
At  least  to  foresee  that  glory  of  Oiotto 
And  Florence  together,  the  first  am  1 1 

1855. 

"  DE  GUSTIBUS— " 

TouB  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees, 

(If  our  loves  remain) 

In  an  English  lane, 
Qy  a  cornfield-side  a*flutter  with  poppies. 
Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  coppice — 
A  boy  and  a  jg^irl,  if  the  good  fates  please, 

Making  love,  say, — 

The  happier  they ! 
Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the 

moon. 
And  let  them  pass,  as  they  will  too  soon. 

With  the  beanflowers'  boon. 

And  the  blackbird's  tune, 

And  May,  and  June  t 

What  I  love  best  in  all  the  world 
Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled, 
In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine. 
Or  look  for  me,  old  fellow  of  mine, 
(If  I  get  my  head  from  out  the  mouth 
O*  the  grave,  and  loose  my  spirit's  bands, 
And  come  again  to  tlie  land  of  lands) — 
In  a  sea-side  house  to  the  farther  South, 
Where  the  baked  cicala  dies  of  drouth, 
And  one  sharp  tree — 't  is  a  cypress — 

stands 
Bvthe  manv  hundred  years  red-rusted, 

w  w  » 

Rough  iron-spiked,ripe  fruit-o'ercrusted, 
My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 
To  the  waters  edge.   For,  what  expands 
Before  the  house,  but  tlie  great  ojwique 
Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break  ? 
While,  in  the  house,  forever  crumbles 
Some  fragment  of  the  f res<!oed  walls. 
From  blisters  where  a  scorpion  sprawls. 
A  girl  bare-footed  brings,  and  tumbles 
Down  on  the  pavement,  green-flesh  me- 
lons. 
And  says  there  's  news  to-day — the  king 


Was  shot  at.  touched  in  the  Iitm^wIih, 
Qoes  with  his  Bourbon  arm  in  a  ^ing, 
— Sheho|)es  they  have  not  oaoi^tftt 

felons. 
Italy,  mv  Italy  I 
Queen  luirv's  saving  serves  for  me— 

(when  fortune's  malice 

Lost  her,  Calais) 
Open  my  heart  and  jou  wfli  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  '<  Itftly." 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she : 
So  it  always  was,  so  sliall  ever  be  I 

1891 

HYSTAR 

AIjL  that  I  know 

Of  a  certain  star 
Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 
Now  a  dart  of  red. 

Now  a  dart  of  blue ; 
Till  my  friends  have  said 
They  would  fain  see.  too» 
My  star  that  dartles  the  red  andtht 

blue! 
Then  it  stops  like  a  bird  ;  like  a  Ikiww, 
hangs  furled : 
They  must  solace  themselves  with  tlis 
Saturn  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  iti 
world? 
Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me ;  there- 
fore I  love  it.  1855. 

ANY  WIFE  TO  ANY  HUSBAND 

My  love,  this  is  the  bitterest,  thatthoo— 
Who  art  all  truth,  and  who  dost  love  me 

now 
As  thine  eyes  say,  as  thy  voice  breaks 

to  sav — 
Shouldst  love  so  truly,  and  couldst  love 

me  still 
A  whole  long  life  through,  had  but  love 

its  will. 
Would  death  tliat  leads  me  from  tli^ 

brook  delay; — 

I  have  but  to  be  by  thee,  and  thy  h&Dd 
Will  never  let  mine  go,  nor  heart  witb> 

stand 
The  beating  of  ray  heart  to  reach  its 

place. 
When  sliall  I  look  for  thee  and  feel  tbce 

gone  ? 
When  cry  for  the  old  comfort  and  fiini 

none  ? 
Never,  I  know  I  Thy  soul  is  in  ihv  tact. 
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Oh,  I  should  fade — 't  is  willed  so  I  Might 
I  siive. 

Gladly  I  would,  whatever  l)eauty  gave 
Joy  to  thy  sense,  for  that  was  pre- 
cious too. 

It  is  not  to  be  granted.     But  the  soul 

Whence    t)ie    love    comes,    all    ravage 
heaves  that  whole  ; 
Vainly  the  flesh  fades  ;  soul  makes  all 
things  new. 

It  would  not  be  because  my  eye  g^ew 

dim 
Thou  couldst  not  And  the  love  there, 

thanks  to  Him 
Who  never  is  dishonored  in  the  spark 
He  gave  us  from  his  Are  of  lires  and 

bade 
Remember  whence  it  sprang,   nor   be 

afraid 
While  that  burns  on,  though  all  the 

rest  grow  dark. 

So,  how  thou  wouldst  l)e  perfect,  white 
and  clean 

Outside  as  inside,  soul  and  souFs  de- 
mesne 
Alike,  this  body  given  to  show  it  by  ! 

Oh,   three-parts  through   the   worst  of 
life's  abyss. 

What  plaudits  from  tlie  next  world  after 
this, 
Couldst  thou  re|)eat  a  stroke  and  gain 
the  sky  ! — 

And  is  it  not  the  bitterer  to  think 
That  disengage  our  hands  and  thou  wilt 
sink 
Although  thy  love  was  love  in  verv 
deed  ? 
I  know  that  nature  I   Pjiss  a  festive  day. 
Thou  dost  not  throw  its  reli(^-flower  away 
Nor   bid    its    musics    loitering    echo 
speed. 

Thou  let*st  the  stranger's  glove  lie  where 

it  fell ; 
If   old   things  remain  old  things  all   is 

well. 
For  thou  art  grateful  as  becomes  man 

best : 
And  hadst  thou  only  heard  me  play  one 

tune. 
Or  viewed  me  from   a  window,  not  so 

soon 
With  thee  would  such  things  fade  as 

with  the  rest. 

I  seem  to  see !    We  meet  and  part ;  *t  is 
brief; 


The  book  I  opened  keeps  a  folded  leaf. 
The  ver^'  ctiair  I  sat  on,  breaks  the 
rank  ; 
That  is  a  portrait  of  me  on  the  wall — 
Three  lines,  my  face  comes  at  so  slight  a 
call : 
And  for  all  this,  one  little  hour  to 
thank ! 

But  now,  bec'Ause  the  hour  through  years 

was  fixed. 
Because  our    inmost    beings  met    and 

mixed, 
Because  thou  once  hast  loved  me — wilt 

thou  dare 
Say  to  thy  soul  and  Who  may  list  beside, 
**  Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride ; 
Chance  cannot  change  my  love,  nor 

time  impair. 

**  So,  what  if  in  the  dusk  of  life  that*8 

left, 
I,  a  tired  traveller  of  my  sun  bereft. 
Look  from  my  ivnh  when,  mimicking 

the  same. 
The  firefly  glimpses  pist  me,  come  and 

gone? 
— Where  was  it  till  the  sunset?    Where 

anon 
It  will  be  at  the  sunrise  !    What 's  to 

blame  ?  " 

Is  it  so  helpful  to  thee?    Canst  thou 

take 
The  mimic  up,  nor,  for  the  true  thing's 

sake. 
Put  gently  by  such  efforts  at  a  beam  ? 
Is  the  remainder  of  th»»  way  so  long, 
Thou  need'st  the  little  solace,  thou  the 

strong? 
Watch  out  thv  watch,  let  weak  ones 

doze  and  dream  ! 

Ah,  but  the  fresher  faces !    **  Is  it  true," 
Thou  'It  ask.  "  some  eyes  are  lieautiful 

and  n<'w  ? 
Some  hair. — how  can  one  choose  but 

grasp  such  wealth  ? 
And  if  a  man  w<»uld  press  his  lips  to  lips 
Fresh  ils    the   wilding    hedge-rose-cup 

there  slijis 
The  dewdrop  out  of,  must  it  be  by 

stealth  ? 

**  It  cannot  change  the  love  still  kept 

for  Her, 
More  than  if  such  a  picture  I  prefer 
Passim^  a  day  with,  to  a  room*s  bare 

side  : 
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The  painted  iann  takes  nothing  she 

Tet,  while  the  Titian's  Venus  lies  at  rest, 
A  man  looks.    Onoe   more,  what  is 
there  to  ohide?** 

So  must  I  see,  from  where  I  sit  and 

watoh, 
My  own  self  sell  myself,  my  hand  attach 
Its  warrant  to  the  Teiy  thefts  foom 


Thy  singlenesB  of  soul  that  made  me 

proud, 
Thy  purity  of  heart  I  loved  aloud, 
Thy  man*s-truth  Iwas  bold  to  bid  God 

see! 

Lore  so,  then,  if  thou  wilt  t    Give  all 

thou  canst 
Away  to  the  new  faoee— disentranoed, 
(Say  it  and  think   it)  obdurate  no 

more; 
Re-issue  looks  and  words  from  the  old 

mint. 
Pass  them  afresh,  no  matter  whose  the 

print 
Image  and  superscription  once  they 

bore  I 

Re-ooin  thvself  and   give   it  them  to 

spend, — 
It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  the 

end. 
Since  mine  thou  wast,  mine  art  and 

mine  sbalt  be. 
Faithful  or  faithless,  sealing  up  the  sum 
Or  lavish  of  my  treasure,    thou  must 

come 
Back  to  the  heart's  place  here  I  keep 

for  thee  I 

Only,  why  should  it  be  with  stain  at  all? 

Why  must  I,  'twixt  the  leaves  of  cor- 
onal, 
Put  any  kiss  of  pardon  on  thy  brow  ? 

Why  need  the  other  women   know  so 
much, 

And  talk  together,  *'  Such  the  look  and 
such 
The  smile  he  used  to  love  with,  then  as 
now  I  " 

Might  I  die  last  and  show  thee  !    Should 

I  find 
Such   hardship  in    the    few  years   left 
behind, 
If  free  to  take  and  light  my  lamp,  and 

go 
Into  thy  tomb,  and  shut  the  door  and  sit, 


Seeing  thy  fwoB  on  those  four  aides  «C  H 
The  better  that  they  are  so  Uank,  I 
know ! 

Why,  time  was  what  I  wanted,  to  tan 

o'er 
Within  my  mind  each  look,  gst  sHm 

and  more 
By  heart  each  word,  too  miioh  toksoi 

at  first: 
And  join  thee  all  the  fitter  for  the  pSMS 
'Neath  the  low  doorway's  lintd.   Tbil 

were  cause 
For  lingering,  though  thou  caDsdrt, 

if  I  durst  I 

And  yet  thou  art  the  nobler  of  as  two: 
What  dare  I  dream  of,  that  then  oaaik 
not  do, 
Outstripping  my  ten  snaall  steps  witt 
one  stride  ? 
I  '11  say  then,  here's  a  trial  and  a  tsdc— 
Is  it  to  bear?— if  eaffjr,  I  '11  not  ask : 
lliough  love  fail,  I  can  trust  on  in  II7 
pride. 

Pride?— when  those  eyes  forestall  te 

life  behind 
The  death  I  have  to  go  throofh !— whes 

I  find. 
Now   that  I  want  thy  help  most,  all 

of  thee  I 
What  did  I  fear  ?    Thy  love  shall  hold 

me  fast 
Until  the  little  minute's  sleep  is  past 
And  I  wake  saved. — And  yet  it  will 

not  be  I  1855. 

TWO  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA 

I  WONDER  do  you  feel  to-day 
As  I  have  felt  since,  hand  in  hand. 

We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  to  stray 
In  spirit  better  through  the  land, 

This  morn  of  Rome  ana  J^Iay  ? 

For  me,  I  touched  a  thought,  I  know. 

Has  tantalized  me  many  times, 
(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 

blocking  across  our  path)  for  rhymes 
To  catch  at  and  let  go. 

Help  me  to  hold  it !    First  it  left 
The  yello%ving  fennel,  run  to  seed 

There,  branching  from  the  brickwork's 
cleft, 
Some  old  tomb's  ruin  ;  yonder  weed 

Took  up  the  floating  weft, 
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Where  one  small  orange  onp  amassed 
Five  beetles — blind    and   green  they 
grope 

Among  the  honey-meal :  and  last. 
Everywhere  on  the  grassy  slope 

I  traced  it.    Hold  it  fast ! 

The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 
Of  feathery  grasses  everywhere  I 

Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 
An  everlasting  wash  of  air — 

Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease. 

Such  life  here,  through  such  lengths  of 
hours, 

Such  miracles  performed  in  play. 
Such  primal  naked  forms  of  flowers. 

Such  letting  nature  have  her  way, 
While  heaven  looks  from  its  towers ! 

How  say  you  ?  Let  us,  O  my  dove, 
Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul. 

As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above ! 
How  is  it  under  our  control 

To  love  or  not  to  love  ? 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 
You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Nor  jrours  nor  mine,  nor  slave  nor  free  ! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?    What  the 
core 

O*  the  wound,  since  wound  must  be  ? 

I  would  I  could  adopt  your  will, 
See  with  your  eyes,  and  set  my  heart 

Beating  by  yours,  and  drink  my  All 
At  your  souFs  springs, — your  part  my 
part 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 

No.  I  yearn  upward,  touch  you  close. 

Then  stand  away.     I  kiss  your  cheek, 
Catch  your  soul's  warmth, —  I  pluck  the 
rose 
And  love  it  more  than  tongue  can 
speak — 
Then  the  good  minute  goes. 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 
Out  of  that  miimte  ?    Must  I  go 

Still  like  the  thistle- ball,  no  bar, 
Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow, 

Fixed  by  no  friendly  star  ? 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn  I 
Where  is  the  thread  now  ?    Off  again  ! 

The  old  trick  I    Only  I  discern — 
Inflnite  passion,  and  the  pain 

Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.  1855. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 

This  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to. 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure, 
Ei-e  the  high  tree-top  she  sprung  to, 
Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. 
Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  the  poor  spray's,  which  the  flying 

feet  hung  to, — 
So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung 
tol 

This  is  a  heart  the  Queen  leaned  on, 

Thrilled  in  a  minute  erratic, 
Ere  the  true  bosom  she  bent  on, 
Meet  for  love*s  regal  dalmatia 
Oh,  what  a  fancy  ecstatic 
Was  the  poor  heart's,  ere  the  wanderer 

went  on — 
Love  to  be  saved  for  it,  proffered  to, 
spent  on !  1855. 

ONE  WAY  OF  LOVE 

All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves. 
Now,  rose  by  rose,  I  strip  the  leaves 
And  strew  them  where  Pauline    may 

pass. 
She  will  not  turn  aside  ?    Alas  I 
Let  them  lie.    Suppose  they  die  ? 
The  chance  was  they  might  take  her  eye. 

How  many  a  month  I  strove  to  suit 
These  stubborn  fingers  to  the  lute  I 
To-day  I  venture  all  I  know. 
She  will  not  hear  my  music  ?    So  I 
Break  the  string  ;  fold  music's  wing : 
Suppose  Pauline  had  bade  me  sing  ! 

My  whole  life  long  I  learned  to  love. 

This  hour  my  utmost  art  I  prove 

And     speak     my    passion — heaven     or 

hell? 
She  will  not  not  give  me  heaven  ?  T  i» 

well  I 
Lose  who  majr — I  still  can  say, 
Those  who  win  heaven,  blest  are  they  I 

1855. 

ANOTHER  WAY  OF  LOVE 

June  was  not  over 
Though  past  the  full. 

And  the  best  of  her  roses 
Had  yet  to  blow. 
When  a  man  I  know 

(But  shall  not  discover. 
Since  ears  are  dull. 

And  time  discloses) 
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Turned  him  and  said  with  a  man's  true 

air. 
Half  sighing  a  smile  in  a  yawn,  as  't 

were, — 
If  I  tire  of  your  June,  will  she  greatly 

csare?" 


« 


Well,  dear,  in-doors  with  you  I 

True  I  serene  deadness 
Tries  a  man's  temper. 
What's  in  the  blossom 
June  wears  on  her  bosom  ? 
Can  it  olear  scores  with  you  ? 
Sweetness  and  redness, 
Eademaemperf 
Gk>,  let  me  care  for  it  greatly  or  slightly  I 
If  June  mend  her  bower  now,  your  hand 

left  unsightly 
By  plucking  the  roses,— my  June  will  do 
rightly. 

And  after,  for  pastime. 
If  June  be  refulgent 
With  flowers  in  completeness, 
All  petals,  no  prickles, 
Delicious  as  trickles 
Of  wine  poured  at  mass-time, — 
And  choose  One  indulgent 
To  redness  and  sweetness : 
Or  if,  with  experience  of  man  and  of 

spider, 
June  use  my  June-lightning,  the  strong 

insect-ridder, 
And  stop  the    fresh  film-work, — why, 
June  will  consider.  1855. 


RESPECTABILITY 

Dear,  had  the  world  in  its  caprice 

Deigned  to  proclaim   **  I   know  you 
both, 

Have  recognized  your  plighted  troth, 
Am  sponsor  for  jrou  :  live  in  peace  ! " — 
How  many  precious  months  and  years 

Of  youth    had  passed,  that  speed  so 
fast. 

Before  we  found  it  out  at  last, 
The  world,  and  what  it  fears  I 

How  much  of  priceless  life  were  spent 
With  men  that  every  virtue  dects, 
And  women  models  of  their  sex, 

Society's  true  ornament, — 

Ere  we  dared  wander,  nights  like  this, 
Through  wind  and  rain,  and  watch  the 

Seine, 
And  feel  the  Boulevard  break  again 

To  warmth  and  light  and  bliss ! 


I  know  I  the  world  ptoaeribes  not  hws; 
Allows  my  finger  to  oareaa 
Tour  li^^  contour  and  downiness, 

Provided  it  supply  a  glove. 

The  world's  good  word  I— the  Infltiftate! 
Ouizot  receives  Montalembert  I 
Eh  ?    Down  the  oourt  three  lampms 
flare: 

Put  forward  your  best  foot  I  18B5b 

LOVE  IN  A  UFB 

Room  after  room, 

I  hunt  the  house  through 

We  inhabit  together. 

Heart,  fear  nothing,  for,  heart,  tboi 

shalt  find  her — 
Next  time,  herself  I — ^not  the  tronfals  ht 

hind  her 
Left  in  the  curtain ,  the  oouoh%  perfuM! 
As  she  brushed  it,  the  nniiiiiui  aiiaH 

blossomed  anew : 
Ton  looking-glass  gleamed  at  the  wait 

of  her  feather. 

Tet  the  day  wears. 

And  door  succeeds  door ; 

I  try  the  fresh  fortune — 

Range  the  wide  house  from  the  wiqglo 

the  center. 
Still  the  same  chance  t  ahe  goea  oat  ss  I 

enter. 
Spend  my  whole  day  in  the  quest, — ^wbo 

cares? 
But  't  is  twilight,  you  see, — with  such 

suites  to  explore. 
Such  closets  to  search,  such  alcoves  to 

importune !  1855. 

LIFE  IN  A  LOVE 

Escape  me  ? 
Never — 
Beloved ! 
While  I  am  I,  and  you  are  you. 
So  long  as  the  world  contains  us  both. 
Me  the  loving  and  you  the  loth. 
While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  other 

pursue. 
My  life  is  a  fault  at  last,  I  fear : 
It  seems  too  much  like  a  fate,  indeed  * 
Though  I  do  my  best  I  shall  scarce 
succeed. 
But  what  if  I  fail  of  my  purpose  here? 
It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain. 

To  dry  one's  eyes  and  laueh  at  a  fall. 
And  baffled,  get  up  and  beg^n  again,' 
So  the  chase  takes  up  one^s  life,  thst'i 
all. 
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While,  look  but  once  from  your  farthest 
bound 
At  me  so  deep  i%the  dust  and  dark. 
No  sooner  the  old  nope  ^oes  to  ground 
Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  self- 
same mark, 
I  shape  me — 
Ever 
Removed !  1855. 

IN  THREE  DAYS 

So,  I  shall  see  her  in  three  days 
And  just  one  night,  but  nights  are  short, 
Then  two  long  hours,  and  that  is  mom. 
See  how  I  come,  unchanged,  unworn  ! 
Feel,  where  my  life  broke  o£f  from  thine, 
How  fresh  the  splinters  keep  and  fine, — 
Only  a  touch  and  we  combine ! 

Too  lone,  this  time  of  year,  the  days  I 
But  nights,  at  least  the  nights  are  short. 
As  night  shows  where  her  one  moon  is, 
A  hand*s- breadth  of  pure  light  and  bliss, 
So  life's  night  gives  my  lady  birth 
And  my  eyes  hold  her  I     What  is  worth 
The  rest  of  heaven,  the  rest  of  earth  ? 

O  loaded  curls,  release  your  store 
Of  warmth  and  scent,  as  once  before 
The  tingling  hair  did,  lights  and  darks 
Outbreaking  into  fairy  s|)arks. 
When  under  curl  and  curl  I  pried 
After  the  warmth  and  scent  inside. 
Through  lights  and  darks  how  mani- 
fold— 
The  dark  inspired,  the  light  controlled  ! 
As  early  Art  embrowns  tlie  gold. 

What  great  fear,  should  one  say,  **  Tliree 

days 
That  change  the  world  might  change  as 

well 
Your  fortune  ;  and  if  joy  delays, 
Be  happy  that  no  worse  befell  I " 
What  small  fear,  if  anotlier  says, 
'*  Three  days  and  one  short  night  beside 
May  throw  no  shadow  on  your  ways ; 
But  years  must  teem  with  change  un- 
tried. 
With  chance  not  easily  defied, 
With  an  end  somewhere  undescried." 
No  fear ! — or  if  a  fear  be  born 
This  minute,  it  dies  out  in  scorn. 
Fear  ?    I  shall  see  her  in  three  days 
And  one  night,  now  the  nights  are  short, 
Tlien  just  two  liours,  and  that  is  morn. 

1855. 


THE  GUARDIAN-ANGEL 

A  PICTURE  AT  PANO 

Dear  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou 
only  leave 
That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with 
him,  for  me ! 
Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  special  minis- 
try, 
And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  sus- 
pending 
Thy  flight,  may'st  see  another  child  for 
tending. 
Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 

Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no 
more, 
From  where  thou  standest  now,  to 
where  I  gaze, 
— And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o*er 
With  those  wings,   white  above  the 
child  who  prays 
Now  on  that  tomb— and  I  shall  feel  thee 

guarding 
Me,  out  of  all  the  world  ;  for  me,  discard- 
ing 
Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and 
opes  its  door. 

I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy 
head 
Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child, 
I  know. 
For  I  should  have  thy  gracious  face  in- 
stead. 
Thou  bird  of  God  I    And  wilt  thou 
bend  me  low 
Like  him,  and  lay,  like  his,  my  hands 

together. 
And  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently 
tether 
Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  gar- 
ment's spread? 

If  this  was  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 
My  head    beneath    thine,   while  thy 
healing  hands 
Close-covered  both  my  eyes  beside  thy 
breast. 
Pressing  the  brain,  which  too  much 
thought  expands. 
Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smooth- 
ing 
Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had 
soothing. 
And  all  lay  quiet,    happy  and   sup- 
pressed. 
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How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be 
repaired! 
I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth 
and  skies 
And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was 
bfljred 
After  thy  healing,  with  such  different 
eyes. 

0  world,  as  God  has  made  it  I    All  is 

beauty: 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is 
duty. 
What  further  may  besought  for  or 
declared? 

Guercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 
(Alfred,  dear  friend  I)— that  little  child 
topray^ 
Holding  the  httle  hands  up,  each  to  each 
Pressed  gently, — with  nis  own  head 
turned  away 
Over  the  earth  where  so  much  lay  before 

him 
Of  work  to  do,  though  heaven  was  open- 
ing o*er  him. 
And  he  was  left  at  Fano  by  the  beach. 

We  were  at  Fano,  and  three  times  we 
went 
To  sit  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there. 
And  drink  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  con- 
tent 
— My  angel  with  me  too :  and  since  I 
care 
For  dear  Guercino's  fame  (to  which  in 

power 
And    glory    comes    this    picture  for  a 
dower,  [cent) — 

Fraught  with    a  pathos    so  maguili- 

And  since  lie  did  not  work  tlius  earnestly 
At  all  times,  and   has  else  endured 
some  wrong — 

1  took  one  thought  his  picture  struck 

from  me, 
And  spread   it  out.  translating  it  to 
song. 
My  love  is  here.     Where  are  you,  dear 

old  friend  ? 
How  rolls  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's 
far  end? 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 

1855. 

MEMORABILIA 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  s|)eak  t<>  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  V 
How  strange  it  seems  and  new  ! 


But  yon  were  living  befom  tliat. 

And  also  yon  are  living  aftar; 
And  the  memocy  I  started  a^— > 

Hj  starting  moves  your  iaogbler! 

I  crossed  a  moor,  with  m  neme  of  ito  ovi 
And  a  certain  use  in  the  woild  m 
doubt, 

Tet  a  hand*s-breadth  of  it  ahinea  akM 
'Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 

For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather 
And  there  I  put  inside  my  braast 

A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle-feather! 
Well,  I  forget  the  rest.  18S6L 


POFULABITY 

Stand  still,  true  poet  that  yon  are ! 

I  know  you ;  let  me  try  and  draw  yoi. 
Some  nient  you  11  fail  us :  when  alar 

You  rise,  remember  one  man  saw  yos. 
Knew  you,  and  named  a  star  I 

Mystar,  God's  glow-worm!  Whr  exteai 
That  loving  hand  of  his  which  lesdi 
you, 
Tet  locks  you  safe  from  end  to  end 
Of  this  dark  world,  unless  he  nesdi 
you. 
Just  saves  your  light  to  spend  ? 

His  clenched  hand  shall  unclose  at  list, 
I  know,  and  let  out  all  the  beauty : 

My  poet  holds  the  future  fast. 

Accepts  the  coming  ages'  duty, 
Tlieir  present  for  this  i>ast. 

T)iat  day  the  earth's  feast-master's  brow 
Shall  clear,  to  Grod  the  chalice  raising : 

"  Others  give  best  at  first,  but  thou 
Forf*ver  set'st  our  table  praising, 

Keep'st  the  good  wine  till  now  I  " 

Meantime,  I  'II  draw  you  as  you  stand. 

With   few    or    none    to    watch  and 
wonder : 
I  '11  say — a  fisher,  on  the  sand 

By  Tyre  the  old,  witli  ocean-plunder, 
A  netful,  brought  to  land. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  Tvrian  shells 
Enclosed  the  blue,  that  dye  of  dyes 

Whereof  one  drop  worked  miracles. 
And  colored  like  Astarte's  eyes 

Raw  silk  the  merchant  sells  ? 

And  each  bystander  of  them  all 
Could  criticise,  and  quote  tradition 
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How  depths  of  blue  sublimed  some  pall 
— ^To  get  which,  prioked  a  king's  am- 
bition ; 
Worth  sceptre,  crown  and  ball. 

Yet  there  's  the  dye,  in  that  rough  mesh, 
The  sea  has  only  just  o*er- whispered  ! 

Live  whelks,  each  lip's  beard  dripping 
fresh, 
As  if  they  still  the  water's  lisp  heard 

Through  foam  the  rock-weeds  thresh. 

Enough  to  furnish  Solomon 

Sucli  hangings  for  his  cedar-Iiouse, 

That,   wlien    gold-robed    he   took   the 
throne 
In  that  abyss  of  blue,  the  Spouse 

Might  swear  his  presence  shone 

Most  like  the  centre-spike  of  gold 

Which  burns  deep  in  the  bluebell's 
womb 

What  time,  with  ardors  manifold, 
The  l>ee  goes  singing  to  her  g^oom. 

Drunken  and  overbold. 

Mere  conches  I  not  fit  for  warp  or  woof  ! 

Till    (juuniiig    come    to    |K)und    and 
squeeze 
And  clarify, — refine  to  proof 

Tlie  liquor  filtered  by  degrees. 
While  the  world  stands  aloof. 

And  there  's  the  extract,  flasked  and 
fine. 
And  priced  and  salable  at  hist  I 
And  Hobbs,  NoV)bs,  Stokes  and  Nokes 
combine 
To  imint  the  future  from  the  past, 
Put  blue  into  their  line. 

Hobbs  hints  blue, — straight    he  turtle 
eats : 
Nobles  prints  blue, — claret  crowns  his 
cup  : 
Nokes  out<lares  Stokes  in  azure  feats,- 
Both  Korge.     Who  fished  the  niurex 
up? 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?  ^ 

THE  PATRIOT 


18.>5. 


AN  OLD  STORY 

It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way, 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like 
mad  : 

>  8«e  Chest«rtoa*t  Life  of  Browning,  pp.  154-4i. 


The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and 

sway. 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags 

they  had, 
A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 

The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells, 
The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd 
and  cries. 
Had  I  said,  '*  Good  folk,  mere  noise  re- 
pels— 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder 
skies ! " 
They  had  answered,  "And  afterward, 
what  else?" 

Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun 
To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep ! 

Naught  man  could  do,  have  I  left  un- 
done : 
And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 

This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

There 's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set ; 

For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow. 
At  the  Shambles*  Gate — or,  better  yet, 

By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

1  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind ; 

And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead 
bleeds, 
For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 

Til  us  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go  ! 
In    triumphs,    people    have    dropped 
down  dead. 
*•  Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe 
Me  ?  ** — God  might  question  ;  now  in- 
stead, 
'T  is  God  shall  repay  :  I  am  safer  so. 

1855. 

A  LIGHT  WOMAN 

So  far  as  our  story  approaches  the  end. 
Which  do  you  pity  the  most  of  us 
three  ? — 

My  friend,  or  the  mistress  of  my  friend 
With  her  wanton  eyes,  or  me  ? 

My  friend  was  already  too  good  to  lose. 
And  seemed  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment yet. 
When  she  crossed  his  path  with  her 
hunting-noose. 
And  over  him  drew  her  net. 
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When  I  saw  him  tangled  in  her  toils, 
A  shame,  said  I,  if  she  adds  just  him 

To  her  nine-and-ninety  other  spoils, 
The  hundredth  for  a  whim  I 

And  before  my  friend  be  wholly  hers. 
How  easy  to  prove  to  him,  I  said. 

An  eagle's  the  game  her  pride  prefers, 
Though  she  snaps  at  a  wren  instead  I 

So,  I  gave  her  eyes  my  own  eyes  to  take. 
My  hand  sought  hers  as  in  earnest 
need. 

And  round  she  turned  for  my  noble  sake, 
And  gave  me  herself  indeed. 

The  eagle  am  I,  with  my  fame  in  the 
world. 

The  wren  is  he,  with  his  maiden  face. 
— Tou  look  away  and  your  lip  is  curled  ? 

Patience,  a  moment's  space  I 

For  see,  my  friend  goes  shaking  and 
white; 
He  eyes  me  as  the  basilisk : 
I  have  turned,  it  appears,  his  day  to 
night. 
Eclipsing  his  sun's  disk. 

And  I  did  it,  he  thinks,  as  a  very  thief : 
"  Though  I  love  her — that,  he  compre- 
hends— 
One  should  master  one's  passions,  (love, 
in  chief) 
And  be  loyal  to  one's  friends  I  " 

And  she, — she  lies  in  my  hand  as  tame 
As  a  i>ear  late  basking  over  a  wall ; 

Just  a  touch  to  try  and  off  it  came  ; 
'T  is  mine, — can  I  let  it  fall  ? 

With  no  mind  to  eat  it.  that 's  the  worst  I 
Were  it  thrown  in  the  road,  would  the 
case  assist  ? 
'T  was    quenching  a    dozen    blue-flies' 
thirst 
When  I  gave  its  stalk  a  twist. 

And  I, — what  I  seem  to  my  friend,  you 
see : 
What  I  soon  shall  seem  to  his  love, 
you  guess : 
What  I  seem  to  myself,  do  you  ask  of 
me? 
No  hero,  I  confess, 

T  is  an  awkward   thing  to  play  with 
souls. 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one*s  own  : 


Yet  think  of  my  friend,  and  the  bandog 
coals 
He  played  with  for  bits  of  stone  I 

One  likes  to  show  the  truth   for  the 
truth; 
That  the  woman  was   light  is  rtrj 
true : 
But  suppose  she  says, — Never  mind  tint 
youth. 
What  wrong  have  I  done  to  you?. 

Well,  anyhow,  here  the  story  stays. 
So  far  at  least  asl  tindeiBtanil ; 

And,  Robert  Browning,  you  writer  of 
plays. 
Here  's  a  subject  made  to  year  hasd ! 

lasi 

THE  LAST  RIDE  TOGETHER 

I  SAID — ^Then  dearest,  since  *t  is  so. 
Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails. 
Since  all,  my  life  seemed  meant  fior, 

fails. 
Since  this  was  written  and  needs  nuHt 

be- 
My  whole  heart  rises  up  to  bless 
Your  name  in  pride  and  tliankfolneesl 
Take  back  the  nope  you  gave, — ^I  claim 
Only  a  memory  of  the  same, 
— And  this  beside,  if  you  will  not  biam^. 
Your  leave  for  one  more  last  ride  with 

me. 

My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers ; 
Those  deep  dark  eyes  where   pnde  de- 
murs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through. 
Fixed  me  a  breathing-while  or  two 
With  life  or  death  in  the   balance: 
right ! 
The  blood  replenished  me  again  : 
My  last  thought  was  at  least  not  vain : 
I  and  my  mistress,  side  by  side 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride, 
So,  one  day  more  am  I  deified. 
Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end 
to-night  ? 

Hush  !  if  you  saw  some  western  cloud 
All  billowy-bosomed,  over-bowed 
By  many  benedictions — sun's 
And  moon's  and  eveuing-star*s  at  once— 
And  so,  you,  looking  and  loving  best. 
Conscious  grew,  your  passion  drew 
Cloud,  sunset,  moonrise,  8tar>shine  too, 
Down  on  you,  near  and  yet  more  near. 
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Till  flesh    must    fade    for  heaven  was 

here  I — 
Thus  leant  she  and  lingered — ^joj  and 

fear  I 
Thus  lay  she  a  moment  on  mj  breast. 

Then  we  began  to  ride.    Mj  soul 
Smoothed    itself    out,  a   long-cramped 

scroll 
Freshening  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Past  hopes  already  lay  behind. 

Wliat  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry  ? 
Had  I  said  that,  had  I  done  this  ? 
So  might  I  gain,  so  might  I  miss. 
Might  she  have  loved  me?  just  as  well 
She  might  have  hated,  who  can  tell ! 
Where  nad  I  been  now  if  the  worst  be- 
fell? 

And  here  we  are  riding,  she  and  I. 

Fail  I  alone,  in  words  and  deeds  ? 
Why,  all  men  strive,  and  who  succeeds? 
We  rode  ;  it  seemed,  ray  spirit  flew. 
Saw  other  regions,  cities  new, 

As  the  world  rushed  by  on  either  side. 
I  thought, — All  labor,  yet  no  less 
Bear  up  beneath  their  unsuccess. 
Look  at  the  end  of  work,  contrast 
The  petty  done,  the  undone  vast. 
This  present  of  theirs  with  the  hopeful 

past  I 
I  hoped  she  would  love  me ;  here  we 

ride. 

What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired  ? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared  ? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had 

been? 
What  will  but  felt  the  fleshly  screen  ? 
We  ride  and  I  see  her  bosom  heave. 
There's  many  a  crown  for  us  who  can 

reach. 
Ten  lines,  a  statesman's  life  in  each  I 
The  flag  stuck  on  a  heap  of  bones, 
A  soldier's  doing  I  what  atones  ? 
They  scratch   his  name  on  the  Abbey- 
stones. 
My  riding  is  better,  by  their  leave. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  poet?    Well, 
Your  brains  beat  into  rhythm,  you  tell 
What  we  felt  only  ;  you  expressed 
You  hold  things  beautiful  tlie  best. 
And  place  them  in  rhyme  so,  side  by 
side. 
*Tis  something,  nav 'tis  much:  but  then. 
Have  you  ^-ourself  what's  best  for  men  ? 
Are  you— poor,  sick,  old  ere  your  time — 
Nearer  one  whit  your  own  sublime 


Than  we    who    never   have    turned    a 
rhjrme  ? 
Sing,  riding's  a  joy.     For  me,  I  ride. 

And  you,  great  sculptor— so,  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave. 
And  that's  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  burn ! 

You  acquiesce,  and  shall  I  repine? 
What,  man  of  music,  you  grown  gray 
With  notes  and  nothing  else  to  say. 
Is  this  your  sole  praise  from  a  friend, 
**  Greatly  his  opera's  strains  intend. 
But  in  musio  we  know  how  fashions 
end ! " 

I  gave  my  youth  ;  but  we  ride,  in  flne. 

Who  knows  what 's  fit  for  us  ?   Had  fate 
Proposed  bliss  here  should  sublimate 
My  being — had  I  signed  the  bond — 
Still  one  must  lead  some  life  beyond. 

Have  a  bliss  to  die  with,  dim-descried. 
This  foot  once  planted  on  the  goal, 
This  glory-garland  round  my  soul. 
Could  I  descry  such  ?    Try  and  test ! 
I  sink  back  shuddering  from  the  quest. 
Earth    being    so    good,   would    heaven 
seem  best  ? 

Now,  heaven  and  she  are  beyond  this 
ride. 

And  yet — she  has  not  spoke  so  long  I 
Wliat  if  heaven  be  that,  fair  and  strong 
At  life's  best,  with  our  eyes  upturned 
Whither  life's  flower  is  first  discerned. 

We,  fixed  so,  ever  should  so  abide  ? 
What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two. 
With  life  forever  old  vet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
The  instant  made  eternity, — 
And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 

Ride,  ride  together,  forever  ride  ^ 

1856. 

A  GRAMMARIAN'S  FUNERAL 

SHORTLY  AFTKR  THE  REVIVAL  OP  LEARX- 
INO  IN  EUROPE 

Let  us  l>egin  and  carry  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 
Leave  we  tiie  common  crofts,  the  vulgar 
thorpes 

Each  in  its  tether 
Sleeping  safe  cm  the  b<riom  of  the  plain, 

Cared- for  till  cock-crow  : 
Look  out  if  yonder  \ye  not  day  again 

Rimming  the  rock-row  ! 
That's  the  appropriate  country  ;  there, 
man*s  thought. 
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Rarer,  intenser, 
Self-gathered    for    an  outbreak,  as  it 
ought. 
Chafes  in  the  censer. 
Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd 
and  crop : 
Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top, 

Crowded  with  culture ! 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  ex- 
cels; 
Clouds  overcome  it ; 
No  I  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadeFs 

Circling  its  summit. 
Thither  our  path  lies  ;  wind  we  up  the 
heights ; 
Wait  ye  the  warning  ? 
Our  low  life  was  the    levePs  and  the 
night's ; 
He  's  for  the  morning. 
Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each 
head, 
'Ware  the  beholders  I 
This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm  and 
dead, 
Borne  on  our  shoulders. 

Sleep,  crop  and  herd!  sleep,  darkling 
thorpe  and  croft, 
Safe  from  the  weather ! 
He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft, 

Singing  together, 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and 
throat. 
Lyric  Apollo  I 
Long   lie   lived   nameless:  liow  should 
Spring  take  note 
Winter  would  follow? 
Till  lo,  the   little  touch,  and  youth    was 
gone  ! 
Cramped  and  diminished, 
MoHncci  he.  "  New  measures,  other  feet 
anon  ! 
My  dance  is  finished  ?  *' 
No,  that  *s    the   world's  way  :  (keep  the 
men  n  tain-side. 
Make  for  the  citv  !) 
He  knewtlie  signal,  and  stepped  on  with 
pride 
Over  men's  pity  ; 
Left  play   for  work,   and  grappled  with 
the  world 
Bent  on  escaping : 
"  What's  in  the  scr(>ll,"  quoth  he,  **  thou 
keepest  furled  ? 
Show  me  their  sha|)inpj, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  baril 
and  sa^e, — 
Give  I  "—So,  he  gowned  him. 


Straight  got  by  heart   that   book  to  its 
last  page : 
Learned,  we  found  him. 
Yea,  but   we  found  him   bald  too,  ey« 
like  lead, 
Accents  uncertain : 
^*  Time  to  taste  life,*'  another  would  haie 
said, 
**  Up  with  the  curtain  ! "' 
This  man  said  rather,  **  Actual  life  comes 
next? 
Patience  a  moment  t 
Grant  I  have  mastered  learning's  crabbed 
text. 
Still  there's  the  comment. 
Let  me  know  all !    Prate  not  of  most  or 
least. 
Painful  or  easy  I 
Even  to  the  crumbs  I'd  fain  eat  up  tiie 
feast. 
Ay,  nor  feel  queasy.** 
Oh,  such  a  life  as  lie  resolved  to  live. 

When  he  had  learned  it. 
When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to 
give  I 
Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
Image    the    whole,    then    execute  the 
parts — 
Fancy  the  fabric 
Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire 
from  quartz. 
Ere  mortar  dab  brick  ! 

(Here's  the  town-gate  reached  :  there's 
the  market-place 
Gapin;^  before  us.) 
Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  j)eculiar  grace 

(Hearten  our  chorus  I) 
That  before  living   lie'd    learn  how  to 
live — 
No  end  to  learning  : 
Earn  the   means  first — God    surely  will 
contrive 
Use  for  our  earning. 
Others  mistrust  and   say,    **  But  time 
eseai>es : 
Live  now  or  never  !  " 
He  said,  *•  What's  time  ?  Leave  Now  for 
dogs  and  apes  ! 
Man  lias  Forever." 
Back  to  his  book  then  :  deeper   droop«eJ 
his  h(?ad : 
Calculus  racked  him  : 
Leaden  before,   his  eyes  grew   dross  of 
lead  : 
Tussis  attacked  him. 
*'  Now.  master,  take  a  little  rest !  "—not 
he  ! 
(Caution  redoubled. 
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Step  two  abreast,  the  waj  winds  nar 
rowly  I) 

Not  a  whit  troubled. 
Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first, 

Fierce  as  a  di*agon 
He  (soul-hvdroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst) 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 
Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain  ! 
Was  it  not  great  ?  did  not  he  throw  on 
God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
Qod*s  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 
Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 

Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do 
here. 

Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — heaven's 
success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure  : 
"Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?"  He 
answered  **  Yes  I 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure !  " 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to 
pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  mangoes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit : 
This  liigh  man,  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  an  unit. 
That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need 
the  next. 

Let  the  world  mind  him  ! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  uni)er- 
plext»d 

Seeking  shall  And  him. 
So,  with  the  throttling  liands  of  death 
at  strife. 

Ground  he  at  grammar  ; 
Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech 
were  rife : 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  HotCs  business— let  it  be  I — 

Properly  base<l  Oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  2>c, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
Well,  here's  the    platform,   here's  the 
proper  place : 

Hail  to  your  purlieus. 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race. 

Swallows  and  curlews !  [low 

Here's  the  top-peak  ;  the  multitude  be- 

Live,  for  they  can,  there  : 


This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know — 

Bury  tins  man  there  ? 
Here — here's  his  place,   where  meteors 
shoot,  clouds  form, 
Lightnings  are  loosened. 
Stars  come  and  go  t    Let  joy  break  with 
the  storm, 
Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects  ; 

Loftily  lying. 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world 
suspects, 
Living  and  dying.  1855. 

THE  STATUE  AND  THE  BUST 

There's  a  palace  in  Florence,  the  world 

knows  well. 
And  a  statue  wati^hes  it  from  the  square. 
And  this  story  of  both  do  our  townsmen 

tell. 

Ages  ago,  a  lady  there, 
At  the  farthest  window  facing  the  East 
Asked.  **  Who  rides    by  witli  the  royal 
air ! " 

The    bridesmaids'    prattle    around    her 

ceased  ; 
She  leaned  forth,  one  on  either  hand  ; 
They  saw  how  the  blush  of  the  bride  in-^ 

creased — 

Tliey  felt  by  its  beats  her  heart  expand — 
As  one  at  each  ear  and  both  in  a  breath 
Whispered,    *'The    Great-Duke    Ferdi- 
nand." 

That  selfsame  instant,  underneath, 
The  Duke  rode  past  in  his  idle  wav, 
Empty  and  fine  like  a  swordless  slieath. 

Gav  he  rode,  with  a  friend  as  gay. 

Till  he  threw  his  head  back — *'  Who  is 

she?" 
— **  A  bride  the  Riccardi  brings  home 

to-day." 

Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 
Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure— 
Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black 
tree, 

Crisped  like  a  war  Rtee<l's  encolure — 
And  vainly  s<mght  to  dissemble  her  eyes 
Of  the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure, 

A  n<l  lo.  a  blade  for  a  knight's  emprise 
Filled  the  fine  empty  sheath  of  a  man, — 
The  Duke  grew  straightway  brave  and 
wise. 
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He  looked  at  her  as  a  lover  can  ; 

She  looked  nt  him,  aa  one  who  awakes : 

The  past  wa^  a  sleep,  and  her  life  began. 

Now,   love   BO    ordered    for   both   their 

A  feoat  \raa  held  that  selfsamp  DJKlit 
lu   the   pile  which   the  mighty  ahadow 
makes. 

(For  Via  Larga  is  tliree-pnrts  light, 
But  the  palace  overshmlows  one, 
Becauae  of  a  crime,  which  uiajr  God  re- 

To  FloreDce  and   God   tha   wrong  was 

Through  the  first  republic's  niiirderthere 
Bf  Cosimo  and  his  cursed  aon.) 

The  Duke  (with  the  statue's  face  in  the 

squart;) 
Turned  in  the  midst  of  hia  multitude 
At  the  bright  approach  of   the  bridal 

pair. 

Face  to  face  the  lovers  stood 
A  eingle  minute  and  no  more 
While  the  bridegroom  bent  as  a  man  stil>- 

Bowed  till  his  bonnet  bruahed  the  floor — 
For  the  Duku  on  the  lady  a  kiss  con- 
As  the  courtlj-  custom  was  of  yore. 

In  a  minute  cnn  lovers  excliangea  woril  ? 
If  a  word  did  jjiiss,  which  I  do  not  think, 
Only  one  out  of  a  thousand  heard. 

That    was    the   bridegroom.     At    day's 

He  and  his  bride  were  atone  at  last 
la  a  bed  chamber  by  a  tajier's  blink. 

Calmly  he  said  that  her  lot  u-as  east, 
That  the  door  she  had   passed  was  shat 

Till  the  linal  CAtafalk  repassed. 


Since  passing  the  door  might  li'«d  to  a 
And  a  feast  might  lead  to  so  much  b«- 
He,  of  many  evils,  chose  the  least. 


"  Freely  1  choose  too."  eaid  the  bride— 
'■  Your  window  and  its  world  sufGce." 
Replied    tlie    tongue,   while    tii«  heart 

replied — 

"If  I  Bt>end  the  night  with  thai  drtil 

May  his  wtmlow  serve  as  my  loop  of  lieS 
Whence  a  damned  soul   looks  on  para- 

"  I  fly  to  the  Duke  who  loves  me  well. 
Sit  by  his  side  and  laugh  at  sorrow 
Ere  I  couut  another  ave-bell. 

"  T  is  only  the  coat  of  a  page  to  borrow. 
And  tie  my  hair  in  a  horse»-boy's  trim. 
And  I  save  my  soul — but  iiot  to-mor- 


(She  checked  herself  and  her  eye  gnw 


She  turned  on  her  side  and  slept.    Just 


That   night  the   Duke   said,    "Dear 
As   the  cost    of   this  cup  of  bliss  m, 


prove 


,  I  will  drain  it  deep." 


As  his  clitty  bade,  by  the  Duke's  alcove) 


A  shame  to  efface  whate'er  befall  I 

"  What  if  we  break  from  the  Arao  bow- 


Ths   bridegroom,   not  i 


thought  to  ba 
juiet  moil  til. 
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*'  But  alas  1  my  ladv  leaves  the  South ; 
E^h  wind  that  oomes  from  the  Apen- 

nine 
Is  a  menace  to  her  tender  youth : 

**  Nor  a  way  exists,  the  wise  opine, 
If  she  quits  her  palace  twice  this  year. 
To  avert  the  flower  of  life's  decline.'* 

Quoth  the  Duke,  *'  A  sage  and  a  kindly 

fear. 
Moreover  Petraja  is  cold  this  spring  : 
Be  our  feast  to-night  as  usual  here ! " 

And  then  to  himself — **  Which  night 

shall  bring 
Thy  bride  to  her  lover's  embraces,  fool — 
Or  I  am  the  fool,  and  thou  art  the  king  ! 

'*  Yet  my  passion  must  waitaniglit,  nor 

cool — 
For    to-night  the  Envoy  arrives  from 

France 
Whose  heart  I  unlock  with  thyself,  my 

tool. 

"  I  need  thee  still  and  might  miss  per- 
chance. 
To-day  is  not  wholly  lost,  beside. 
With  its  hope  of  my  lady's  countenance : 

**  For  I  ride — what  should  I  do  but  ride  ? 

And  passing  her  palace,  if  I  list. 

May  glance  at  its  window — well  betide  I  *' 

So  said,  so  done  :  nor  the  lady  missed 
One  ray  that  broke  from  the  ardent 

brow. 
Nor  a  curl  of  the  lips  where  the  spirit 

kissed. 

Be  sure  that  each  renewed  the  vow, 
No  morrow's  sun  should  arise  and  set 
And  leave  them  then  as  it  left  them 
now. 

But  next  dav  passed,  and  next  day  yet, 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day 

more 
Ere  each  leaped  over  the  parapet. 

And  still,  as  love's  brief  morning  wore. 
With  a  gentle  start,  half  smile,  half  sigh. 
They  found  love  not  as  it  seemed  before. 

They  thought  it  would  work  infallibly. 
But  not  in  despite  of  heaven  and  earth  : 
The  rose  would  blow  when  the  storm 
passed  by. 


Meantime  they  could  profit  in  winter's 

dearth 
Bv  store  of  fruits  that  supplant  the  rose : 
The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain 

worth : 

And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 

Were  simple  policy  ;  better  wait : 

We  lose  no  friends  and  we  gain  no  foes. 

Meantime,   worse  fates  than  a  lover's 

fate. 
Who  daily  may  ride  and  pass  and  look 
Where    his    lady  watches    behind    the 

grate! 

And  she — she  watched  the  square  like  a 

book 
Holding  one  picture  and  only  one. 
Which  daily  to  find  she  undertook : 

When  the  picture  was  reached  the  book 

was  done. 
And  she    turned  from  the  picture    at 

night  to  scheme 
Of  tearing  it  out  for  herself  next  sun.    ^ 

So  weeks  grew  months,  years  ;  gleam  by 

gleam 
The  glory  dropped  from  their  youth  and 

love, 
And  both  ]>erceived  they  had  dreamed  a 

dream ; 

Which    hovered     as    dreams    do,    still 

above  : 
But  who  can  take  a  dream  for  a  truth  ? 
Oh,  hide  our  eyes  from  the  next  remove  I 

One  day  as  the  lady  saw  her  youth 
Depart,    and    the    silver    thread    that 

streaked 
Her  hair,   and,   worn   by  the  serpent*s 

tooth. 

The  brow    so  puckered,    the   chin    so 

peaked, — 
And  wondered  who  the  woman  was, 
Hollow-eyed  and  haggard-cheeked. 

Fronting  her  silent  in  the  glass — 
**  Summon  here,"  she  suddenly  said, 
•*  Before  the  rest  of  my  old  self  pass, 

"  Him,  the  Carver,  a  hand  to  aid. 
Who   fashions    the    clay  no    love   will 

change. 
And  fixes  a  beauty  never  to  fade. 
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"  Let  Bobbia'a  craft  su  apt  ftod  etra.ng;e 
Arrest  tbe  ■'emaiiis  of  young  and  fair. 
Aod  rivet  them  wliilt  tlie  seutioiis  raDge. 

"  Make  mo  a  face  on  tlje  wtuduw  there, 
Waiting  as  ever,  mute  tlie  while. 
My  love  to  pass  belotv  in  the  square  t 

"  And  let  me  think  that  it  may  beguile 
Dreary  days  whicli  the  dead  inuat  spend 
Dowu  in  their  darkness  under  the  aisle. 

"  To  say,  '  What  matters  it  at  the  end  ? 

I  did  no  more  while  my  heart  was  warm 
Than   does  that   image,   my  pale-faced 


'  Where   is  the 


of    the   lip's    red 


The   heaven   of  hair,   the   pride  of  the 
And  the  blood  that  blues    tlie   inside 


"  Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how, 
The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine  ? 
A  ludy  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow." 

But  long  ere  RnbbiaN  cornice,  fine. 
With  Itoiversand  fruitswhich  leaves  en- 
Was  set  where  now  is  theemptyshrfue — 


The  passionate  pale  lady's  face — 


Eying  ever,  with  earne. 
Ail d  quick-turned  neck 
stretch. 


breathless 
by-) 
The   duke  had  sighed  like  the  simplest 

In  Florence,  "Youth — my  dream  es- 
capes I 

Will  its  record  stay  ? "  And  be  bade 
them  fetch 


Ere  his  body  find  the  grave  that   gapee? 

"John  of  Douay  sliall  effect  my  plan. 
Set  me  on  liorseliaob  here  nioft. 
Alive,  as  the  crafty  sculptor  can. 


■  In  the  very  square  I  have  crossed  hi 


"  While  the  mouth   and  the   brow  ^y 

brave  iu  bronze- 
Admire  and  say.  '  When  he  was  alive 
How  he  would  take  his  pleasure  onee ! ' 

"  And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  contrive 
To  listen  the  while,  and   laugh   in  my 

At  idleness  which  aspires  to  strive." 


So  1     While  these  wait  the  trump  of 

How  do  their  spirits  pass,  I  wonder, 
r^ighta  and  days  in  the  narrow  room? 

Still,  I  suppose,  they  sit  and  ponder 
What  a  gift  life  was.  ages  ago. 
Six  steps  out  of  the  chapel  yonder. 

Only  they  see  not  God,  I  know. 

Nor  nil  that  chivalry  of  his. 

The  soldler>saiiits  who,  row  un  row. 

Burn  upward  each  to  his  point  of  bliiB — 
Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manireet. 
He  had  burned  hia  way  through  Um 
world  to  tliis. 

I  hear  you  reproach.   "But   delay   was 

best, 
For  their  end  wasa crime." — Oh.  acrime 

will  do 
As  well,  1  reply,  to  nerve  for  a  test. 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 

Sufficient  to  vindicate  itseif 

And    prove   its  worth  at    a    moment's 


Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of 


Tlte  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham : 
As  well  the  counter  as  coin.  I  submit. 
When  your  table's  a  hat.  and  your  prias 


Stake  your  o  .  ... 

Vanluro  as  warily,  use  the  same  skill. 
Do  your  best,  whethet  winniog  or  losiBf 
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If  you  choose  to  play  ! — is  my  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  wliat  it  will ! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin  : 
And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate 
ghost 

Is — tlie  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  m  sight  was  a  vice,  I 

say. 
You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join) 
How  strive  you  ?    De  te,  fabula  ! 

1855. 

"  CHILDE  ROLAND  TO   THE  DARK 
TOWER  CAME" 

See  Edgar*8  aong  in  Ltar, 

Mt  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  every 
word, 
That  hoary  cripple,  with  malicious  eye 
Askance  to  watch  the  working  of  his 
lie 
On  mine,  and  mouth  scarce  able  to  afford 
Suppression  of  the  glee,  that  pursed  and 
scored 
Its  edge,  at  one  more  victim  gained 
thereby. 

What  else  should  he  be  set  for,  with  his 
staff? 
What,  save  to  waylay  with  his  lies, 

ensnare 
All    travellers  who    might  find  him 
posted  there. 
And    a<)k    the    road?    I    guessed   what 

skull-like  laugh 
Would    break,   what  crutch  'gin  write 
my  epitaph 
For  pastime  in  the  dusty  thorough- 
fare. 

If  at  his  counsel  I  should  turn  aside 
Into  that    ominous  tract  which,  all 

agree, 
Hides  the  Dark  Tower.    Yet  acquies- 
cingly 
I  did  turn  as  he  pointed :  neither  pride 
Nor  hope  rekindling  at  the  end  descried. 
So  much  as  gladness  that  some  end 
might  be. 

For,   what  with  my  whole  world-wide 

wandering. 
What    with    my   search     drawn    out 

through  3'earH.  my  ho)>e 
Dwindled  into  a  ghost  not  fit  to  cope 
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With    that    obstreperous    joy    success 

would  bring, — 
I  hardly  tried  now  to  rebuke  the  spring 
My  heart  made,  finding  failure  in  its 

scope. 

As  when  a  sick  man  very  near  to  death 
Seems   dead  indeed,  and  feels  begia 

and  end 
The  tears,  and  takes  the  farewell  of  each 

friend. 
And  hears  one  bid  the  other  go,  draw 

breath 
Freelier  outside,  (^'siuceall  is  o'er,**  he 

saith, 
•*  And  the  blow  fallen  no  grieving  can 

amend ; ") 

While  some    discuss  if  near  the  other 
graves 
Be  room  enough  for  this,  and  when  a 

day 
Suits  best  for  carrying  the  corpse  away. 
With  care  about   the  oanners,  scarves 

and  staves: 
And  still  the  man  heai-s  all,  and  only 
craves 
He  may  not  shame  such  tender  love 
and  stay. 

Thas,  I  had  solnng  suffered  in  this  quest. 
Heard  failure  prophesied  so  oft,  been 

writ 
So  many  times  among  **The  Band  " — 
to  wit, 
The  knights  who  to  the  Dark  Tower's 

search  a<l<lressed 
Their  steps — that  just  to  fail  as  they, 
seemed  l)est. 
And  all  the  doubt  was  now — should  I 
befit? 

So,  quiet  as  despair,  I  turned  from  him. 
That  hateful  cripple,  out  of  his  high- 

wav 
Into  the  path  he  pointed.     All  the  day 
Had  been  a  drearv  one  at  I>e8t,  and  dim 
Was  settling  to  its  close,  yet  shot  one 
grim 
Red  leer    to  see  the  plain  catch  its 
estray. 

For  mark  !  no  sooner  was  I  fairly  found 
Pledged  to  the  plain,  after  a  pace  or 

two. 
Than,  pausing  to  throw  backward  a 
last  view 
O'er  the  safe  road,  't  was  gone ;    gray 
plain  all  round : 
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Nothing  but  plnia  lo  the  hnrinm's  bound. 
I  juight  go  oil ;  naught  else  remained 

Bo,  on  I  went.     I  think  I  never  siiw 
Siioh  starved  ignoble  nature ;  nothing 

throve : 
For    flowers — hb  well  expect  a  ceiJiir 
grove  I 
Bot  cockle,  spurge,  according  to  their 

Might  pr(i|)agBte  their  kind,   with  none 


I  shutnij  eyes  and  tamed   them  on  my 

As   a    man   calla  for  wine    before  he 

figlits. 
I  asked  one  draught  of  earlier,  hsppin 
sights, 
Ere  fltlv  I  could  hope  to  plav  my  part 
Tliink   first,   fight  att«rwtirds— the  sol 
dier'a  art : 
One  taste  of  the  old  time  seto  all  U 


it  your  eyes,"  naid  Nature  jwev- 
t   help  my 
7  is  the  Last  Judginent'a  fire  must  cure 
Caloiue  Its  clods  and  set  my  priijoners 

If  there  pushed  any  ragced  thistle-stalk 
Above  itx  mates,  the  head  was  chop- 
ped ;  the  bents 
Were  jealous  else.    What  made  those 
holes  and  rents 
In    the    dock's    harsh     swartli     leaves. 

bruised  as  to  balk 
All    hope  ot   greenness  ?  't    is   a  brute 

Fashing  their  life  out,  with  a  brute's 


As  for  the  griiEs.  it  grew  afl  scant  as  hair 
In   leprosy  ;  thin  dry   blades   pricked 

the  mud 
Which  underneath  looked  kneaded  up 
with  blood. 
One  stiff  blind  horse,   his  every  bone  a- 

Stood  stupefied,  howeverhe  came  there : 
Thrust    out     past   service    from    the 
devil's  stud  I 

Alive?  be   might  be   dead  for  aoght  I 

With  that  red  gaunt  and  colloped  neck 

a-strain, 
And  abut   eyes  underneath   the  rusty 

Seldom   went  such   grotesqueaess  with 


Not  it  I  I  fancied   Guthbert'ti   reddening 

Beneath  its  garniture  of  curly  guld. 

Deal  fellow,  tilt  1  almost  felt  bim  fold 

Vn  arm  in  mine  tr>  fix  me  to  the  place. 

That  way   he   used.     Alas,   one   nighl't 

disgrace  t 

Out  went  my  heart's  new  fire  and  left 

it  cold. 

Giles  then,  the  soul  of  honor— there  be 
stands 
Frank  as  ten  years  ago  when  knighted 

first. 
What   honest    maA,  should    dam  <he 
said)  he  durst. 
Good— hut    the     scene     shifts— favgh ! 
what  hangman  1 1 anils 
'in   to   hi.s   breast  a   parchmentT    Hie 

Read  it.     Poor  traitor,  spit  upon  and 

Belter  this  pre.°ent  tlian  a  past  like  that: 
Back  therefore  tu  mj  darkening  path 

No  sound,  no  sight  as  far  as  eye  oonld 
strain. 
Will  the  night  send  a  howlet  or  a  bat? 
I  asked  :  when  something  on  the  dism^ 

flat 


A  sudden  little  river  crossed  my  path 
As  unexpected  as  a  serpent  comes. 
No    sluggiab    tide    congenial    to   Oi* 
glooms : 
This,  as  it  frothed  by,  might  have  been  a 

bath 
For  the  fiend's  glowing  hoof — to  see  the 

Of  its  black  eddy  bespate   with  flakw 
and  spumes. 
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So  petty,  yet  so  spitefid !    All  along, 
Low    scrubby    alders    kneeled    down 

over  it ; 
Drenched  willows  flung  them  head- 
long in  a  fit 
Of  mute  despair,  a  suicidal  throng : 
The  river  which  had  done  them  all  the 
wrong. 
Whatever  that  was,  rolled  by,  deterred 
no  whit. 

Which,  while  I  forded, — good    saints, 
how  I  feared 
To  set  ray  foot  upon  a  dead  man's 

cheek, 
Elach  step,  or  feel  the  spear  I  thrust  to 
seek 
For  hollows,  tangled  in  his  hair  or  beard ! 
— It  may  have  been  a  water-rat  I  speared. 
But,  u^h,  it  sounded  like  a   baby's 
shnek. 

Glad  was  I  when  I  reached   the  other 
bank. 
Now    for    a    better    country.      Vain 

presage ! 
Who  were  the  strugglers,  what  war 
did  they  wage. 
Whose  savage  trample  thus  could  pad 

the  dank 
Soil  to  a  plash?    Toads  in  a  poisoned 
tank, 
Or  wild  cats  in  a  red-hot  iron  cage — 

The  flght  must  so  have  seemed  in  that 
fell  cirque. 
What  penned  tliem  there,  with  all  the 

plain  to  choose  ? 
No  footprint  leading  to  that  horrid 
mews. 
None  out  of  it.     Mad  brewage  set  to 

work  ^ 

Their    brains,    no    doubt,    like   galley- 
.slaves  the  Turk 
Pits  for  his  pastime,  Christians  against 
Jews. 

And  more  than  that — a  furlong   on — 
why,  there ! 
What  bad  use  was  that  engine  for, 

that  wheel, 

Or  brake,  not  wheel — that  harrow  fit 

to  reel  [air 

Men*8  bodies  out  like  silk  ?  with  all  the 

Of  Tophet's  tool,  on  earth  left  unaware. 

Or  brought  to  shar]>en  its  rusty  teeth 

of  steel. 

Then  came  a  bit  of  stubbed    ground, 
once  a  wood, 


Next  a  marsh,  it  would  seem,  and  now 

mere  earth 
Desperate  and  done  with :  (so  a  fool 
finds  mirth. 
Makes  a  tiling  and  then  mars  it,  till  his 

mood 
Changes  and  off  he  goes !)  within  a  rood — 
Bog,  clay  and  rubble,  sand  and  stark 
black  dearth. 

Now  blotches  rankling,  colored  gay  and 
grim. 
Now  patches  where  some  leanness  of 

the  soirs 
Broke    into  moss  or  substances  like 
boils ; 
Then  came  some  palsied  oak,  a  cleft  in 

him 
Like  a  distorted  mouth  that  splits  its  rim 
Gaping  at  death,  and  dies  while  it 
recoils. 

And  just  as  far  as  ever  from  the  end  ! 
Naught  in  the  distance  but  the  even- 
ing, naught 
To  pomt  my  footstep  further!     At 
the  thought, 
A  great  black  bird.  Apollyon's  bosom- 
friend. 
Sailed    past,   nor  beat  his    wide    wing 
dragon-penned 
That  brushed  my  cap — i>erchance  the 
guide  I  sought. 

For,  looking  up,  aware  I  somehow  grew, 
'Spite  of  the  dusk,  the  plain  had  given 

place 
All  round  to  mountains — with  such 
name  to  grace 
Mere  ugly  heights  and  heaps  now  stolen 

in  view. 
How  thus    they    had    surprise<l    me, — 
solve  it,  you ! 
How  to  get  from  them  was  no  clearer 
c^ase. 

Yet  half  I  seemed  to  recognize  some 
trick 
Of    miHchief    happened    to    me,   God 

knows  when — 

In  a  bad  dream  {)erhaps.     Here  ended, 

then,  [nick 

Progress  this  way.     When,  in  the  very 

Of  giving  up,  one  time  more,  came  a 

click  [the  den  ! 

As  when  a  trap  shuts — you^re  inside 

Burningly  it  came  on  me  all  at  once. 
This  was  the  place  !  those  two  hills  on 
the  right. 
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Crouched  like  tn'u  bulla  locked  horn 

iu  horn  in  fight : 
While  to  the  left,  a  tall  scalped  mountain 

Dotard,  a-dozing  at  the  very  nonce, 
After  a  lite  spent   training   for    tbe 

What  in  the  midst  lay  bat  the  Tower 
ileelt? 
The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  tbe 

fool's  lieart. 
Built  of  Iiron-n  stone,  vithout  a  coun- 
teiiwrt 
In  tlie    whole    world.     The    tempest's 

mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  auipinan  thus  the  unseen 
Bhelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  wlien  the  timbers 
start. 

Not  see  ?    beciiuae  of  night  perhaps  ? — 
why.  day 
Came  back  again  fur  that !  before  it 

left 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a 
cleft  : 
The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 
Cliln  upon   hand,   to   see  tbe   gome    Bt 

"  Now  stah  and  end  the  creature— to 
the  heft  ! " 

Not  hear  ?  when  noise  was  everywhere  1 

it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  hell.     Names  in  my 

or  all  tlielost  adventurers  my  jiepra,— 
How  Buoh  a  one  was  strong,  and   such 

was  bold. 
And  such  was  fortunati',  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  loatl   one  moment   knelled    the 
woe  of  years. 

There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hill- 
To  view  the  last  ot  me.  n  living  frame 
For  one   more  picture  !  in  a  sheet  of 

I  saw  tlieui  and  T  knew  them  all.    And 

Dauntless  the  slog-hern  to  ray  lips  I  set. 
And    blew:   "  Childe  Roiand  la    the 
Dark  Tower  eame."  IBM. 

FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI 

I  AM  poor  lirotlier  Lippo,  by  your  leave  I 
You  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  ray 
face. 


ZooltB,  what  's  to  blame  ?  you  think  yaa   ] 

see  a  monk  I 
What,  't  is  past  midnight,  and  yon  go 

the  rounds. 
And  here  you  catch  me  at  an  alley  send 
Where  s|iortive  ladiea  leave  their  dooa 

ajar? 
Tlie  Carmine 's  my  cloister ;  hunt  it 
Do, — haiTy  out.  if  you  must  sbow  jiwr 

Whatever  rat,  there,  hapa  on  his  ■ 

And  nip  each  eoftUng  of  a  wee  i 

Weke,  weke.  that  's  crept  to  keep  bin 

company  ! 
Alia,   you   know  your   betters  I    Tbea, 

vou  11  take 
Your  naiid  away  that  'a  fiddling  on  n 

throat. 
And  ple:i8e  to  know  me  likewise.    Wl 
III? 


a  certain  . 


Tliree  streets  off — he 's 

d'  ye  call  ? 
Ma!iter — a  .  .  .  t'osimo  of  the  Medici. 
I'  the  house  that  caps  the  comer.    Boh! 

you  were  best  1 
Remember  and  tell  me,  the  day  jon  're 

hanged, 
How  you  affected  such  a  gullet'»-gripe! 
But  you,  sir.  it  concerns  jrou  that  four 

Pick  up  a  miinner  nor  discred  It  yon : 

Zooks,  are  we  pilcliarda,  that  I  hey  swp«p 
the  streets 

And  count  fair  prize  what  comee  inlo 
their  net  ? 

He  'a  Judas  to  a  tittle,  that  man  is! 

Just  such  a  face  !  Why,  sir,  you  make 
luutnds. 

Lord,  1  'm  not  angry  I  Bid  your  hang- 
dogs go 

Drink  out  this  quarter-florin  to  the 
health 

Of  the  munificent  Ilouse   that   faarben 

(And    many   more   beside,  lads  I    mom 

bf^side  !) 
And  all  's  come  square  again.     I  'd  liks 

liiB  fui%— 
Uis,  elbowing  on  his  comrade   in  tbit 

With   the   pike  and    lauteru, — for    th« 

slave  that  holds 
John  Baptiat'!*  head  a-danfi^e  by  the  hair 
With  one  hand   ("Look  yuu,   now,"  W 

who  slioiild  say) 
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And  his  weapon  in  the  other,  yet  un- 

wiped  ! 
It  *8  not  your  chance  to  have  a  bit  of 

chalk, 
A  wood-coal  or  the  like  ?  or  you  should 

OAA    f 

Yes,  I  'm  the  painter,  since  you  style  me 

so. 
What,  brother   Lippo's  doings,  up  and 

down 
You  know  them   and  they  take  you  ? 

like  enough  ! 
I  saw  the  proper  twinkle  in  your  eye— 
Tell  you,  I  liked  your  looks  at  very  first. 
Let 's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now, 

hip  to  haunch. 
Here  's  spring  come,  and  the  nights  one 

niakas  up  bands 
To  roam  the  town  and  sing  our  carnival. 
And  I  've  been  three  weeks  shut  within 

m^  mew, 
A-painting  for  the  great  man,  saints  and 

saints 
And  saints  again.    I  could  not  paint  all 

night — 
Ouf  I    I  leaned  out  of  window  for  fresh 

air. 
There  came  a  hurry  of  feet  and  little 

feet, 
A  sweep  of  lute  strings,  laughs,  and 

wliifts  of  song, — 
Floioer  o*  the  broom. 
Take  aioay  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  tomit ! 
Flower  o*  the  quince, 
I  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good  in  life  since  f 
Flower  o"  the  thyme — and  so  on.     Hound 

they  went. 
Scarce  had  they  turned  the  corner  when 

a  titter 
Like   the  skipping  of  rabbits  by  moon- 
light.— three  slim  Khai)es, 
And  a  face  tliat  looked  up  .  .  .  zooks,  sir, 

flesh  and  blood. 
That  *s  all  I  'm  made  of  !     Into  shreds  it 

went. 
Curtain  and  counterpwine  and  coverlet, 
All  the  bed-furniture — a  down  knots. 
There  was  a  ladder  !    Down  I  let  niys<»lf. 
Hands  and  feet,   Hcnimbling  somehow, 

and  so  dropped. 
And  after  them.     I  came  up  with  the 

fun 
Hard  by    Saint  Laurence,  hail  fellow, 

well  met, — 
Floioer  o'  the  rose. 
If  Fve  been   nierry,   what    matter  who 

knows  f 
And  so  as  I  was  stealing  back  again 
To  get  to  bed  and  have  a  bit  of  sleep 


Ere  I  rise  up  to-morrow  and  go  work 
On  Jerome  knocking  at  his  poor  old 

breast 
With  his  great  round  stone  to  subdue 

the  flesh, 
You  snap  me  of  the  sudden.    Ah,  I  see  I 
Though  your  eye  twinkles  still,  you  shake 

your  head — 
Mine 's  shaved — a  monk,    you  say — the 

sting  *s  in  that  1 
If  Master  Cosimo  announced  himself. 
Mum  *s  the  word  naturally  ;  but  a  monk  I 
Come,  what  am  I  a  beast  for  ?  tell  us, 

now  I 
I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died 
And  father  died  and  left  me  in  the  street. 
I  starved  there,  God  knows  how,  a  year 

or  two 
On  fig-skins,  melon-parings,  rinds  aud 

shucks. 
Refuse  and  rubbish.     One  fine  frosty 

day, 
My  stomach  being  empty  as  your  hat. 
The  wind  doubled  me  up  and  down  I 

went. 
Old  Aunt  Lapaccia  trussed  me  with  one 

hand, 
(Its  fellow  was  a  stinger  as  I  knew) 
And  80  along  the  wall,  over  the  bridge. 
By  the  straight  cut  to  the  convent.    Six 

words  there. 
While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread 

that  month  : 
**  So,   boy,   youVe   minded,"  quoth  the 

good  fat  father. 
Wiping  his  own  mouth,  't  was  refection- 

tnne, — 
'*  To  quit  this  very  miserable  world  ? 
Will  you  renounce  "  .  .  .  **  the  mouth- 
ful of  bread  ?  "  thought  I ; 
By  no  means  I    Brief,  they  made  a  monk 

of  me ; 
I  did  renounce  the  world,  its  pride  and 

greed, 
Palace,  farm,  villa,  shop,  and  banking- 
house, 
Tnish,    such    as    these    poor    devils    of 

Medici 
Have  given  their  hearts  to— all  at  eight 

years  old. 
Well,  sir.  I  found  in  time,  you  may  be 

sure, 
T  was  not  for  nothing — the  good  bellyful. 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes 

all  round. 
And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside  ! 
**  I^et  *K  see   what  the  urchin  's  fit  for" 

— that  came  next. 
Not  overmuch  their  way,  I  must  confess. 
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8uc1i  H  Ui-do  I     Tliey  tri«id  me  witli  their 

books ; 
Lord,  they'll  have  taught  me  Laliu  in 

pure  waste  ! 
Fioicer  o'  the  clove. 
All  Uie  Latin  I  constrtM  ia  "  whq,"  I 

But,  mind  foti,  vheti  n  boy  Bturvea  in 

the  streets 
Eight  years  togetlier,  (w  my  fortune  was. 
Watching  (oik's  faces  to  know  who  will 

fling 
Tlie  bit  of  half-stripped  grape-bunch  he 


>r  kick  him  for  bis 


And  who  will  I 

Whioh  gentleman  proceBsional  Hnd  tliie, 
Holding  a  oaiidle  tu  the  Baorameiit. 
Will  wmk  and  let  him   lift  a  plate  and 

The  droppings  of  the  wax  to  sell  again. 
Or  liolla  for   the   EiglU  and   have   him 

whipped, — 
How    Bay    I? — nay,    which    dog   bitea. 

wliich  lets  drop 
His  bone   from  the  heap  of  oflal   in  the 

Wliy,  BDul  and  sense  of  him  grow  sharp 

alike, 
He  luams  the  look  cC  things,  and  none 

for  admonition  from  the  himger-pini'h. 
I  had  a  store  of  such  remarks,  oe  sure, 
Whioh.  after  I  found  leisure,  turned  to 

I  Urpw  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 
Scrawled  tliciu  within  tlieantlpbouary's 

Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  music- 
Found  eves  and  nose   and   chin  for  A'h 

and  lis. 
And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the 

Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and 

On  ths  wall,  the  bench,   the  door.     The 

monks  looked  binck. 
"  Nay,''    quoth   the    Prior,   "  turn    him 

ont,  d'  ye  say  ? 
In  no   wise.     Lose  a  crow  and  catch  a 

lark. 
What  if  at  last  we  get  our  man  of  parts, 
We  Carmelites,  like  those  Cuiiialdolese 
And  Preaching  Friars,  to  do  our  churth 

up  fine 
And  put   the  front  on   it  tliat  ought  to 

be!" 
And  liereupon  he  bade  me  daub  away. 


Thank  vou !  my   head   being   cran 

the  wails  a  blank. 
Never  was  such  prompt  diseniburdening. 
First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  tml 

I  drew  them,   fat  and   lean  :  then,  folk 

at  church. 
From  good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confen 
Their  cribs  of  banel-droppiugs,  caudlp- 

To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot. 
Fresh  from  liis  murder,  safe  and  sitdng 


Of  admiration,  half  for   his  beard  and 

half 
For  tliat  white  anger  of  his  victim 
Sliakuig  a   list  at  him  with   one 

Signing  himself  with  the  other  becauv 

of  Christ 
(Whose  Rad  face  on  the  cross  sees  oolj 

this 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousaDil  y«n) 
Till  some  poor  girl,  her   aprun  o't    "   ' 

(Which  tlie  intense  eyes  looked  tbrungh) 


ronpied  it 
luil   a  bti 


(The  brute  took  growling),  pmyed,  and 

so  was  gone. 
I  iNiiiited  at],  then  cried  "  T  is  ask  and 

Choijse,    for   more  'b    ready  ! " — laid   the 

ladder  Hat, 
And  showed  my  covered  bit  of  cloisl*r- 

The  monks  closed  in  a  circle  "and  praised 

loud 
Till  cliecked,  taught  what  to  see  and  not 

Being  simple  bodies, — "  That's  the  very 

Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the 

dogl 
That  woman  'a  like  the  Prior's  oiece  who 

Tocareabout hisasthma:  it 's  thelifei' 
But  there  my  trininpli's  straw-fire  flared 

and  funked  ; 
Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and 

Tlie  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  (aca 

And  stopped  all  tliut  in  no  tune.     ■'  Howl 

wliat's  here?  [luialll 

Quite  from  the  mark  of  pHinting,  b 


ainting,  bl«M    j 
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Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the 

true 
As  much  as  pea  and  pea!  it's  devirs- 

game  ! 
Tour  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with 

show, 
With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay, 
But  lift  them  over  it,  ignora  it  all. 
Make  them  forget  there  *8  such  a  thing 

as  flesh. 
Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of 

men — 
Man*s  soul,  and  it  'S  a  fire,  smoke  .  .  . 

no,  it '»  not  .  .  . 
It  *s    vapor  done    up  like   a  new-born 

babe — 
(In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves 

your  mouth) 
It 's  .  .  .  well,  what    matters    talking, 

it 's  the  soul ! 
Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows 

soul ! 
Here  *8  Giotto,  witli  his  Saint  a-praising 

God, 
That  sets  us    praising, — why  not  stop 

with  him  ? 
Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of 

our  head 
With  wonder  at  lines,  colors,  and  what 

not? 
Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and 

arms ! 
Rub  all  out,  try  at  it  a  second  time. 
Oh,  that  white  smallish  female  with  the 

breasts, 
She  *8  just  my  niece  .  .  .  Herodias,  I 

would  say, — 
^Vho  went  and  danced  and  got  meu*s 

heads  cut  off ! 
Have  it  all  out  I "    Now,  is  this  sense,  I 

ask? 
A  fine  wa}'  to  paint  soul,  by  painting 

body 
So  ill,  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  go 

further 
And  can't    fare   worse !    Thus,  yellow 

does  for  white 
When  what  you  put  for  yellow 's  simply 

black, 
And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 
When  all  beside  itself  means  and  looks 

naught. 
Why  can*t  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in 

turn. 
Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  double 

step. 
Make  his  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  more 

like,  [face. 

Both  iu  their  order  ?    Take  the  prettiest 


The  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-saint — is 

it  so  pretty 
You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope, 

fear. 
Sorrow  or  joy?  won't  beauty  go  with 

these? 
Suppose  I  've  made  her  eyes  all  right 

and  blue. 
Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life's 

flash. 
And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them 

three-fold  ? 
Or  say  there  's  beautv  with  no  soul  at 

all- 

il  never  saw  it — put  the  case  the  same — ) 
f  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else. 

You  get  alxmt  the  best  thing  God  in- 
vents: 

That 's  somewhat :  and  you  '11  find  the 
soul  you  have  missed. 

Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him 
thanks. 

**  Rub  all  out ! "  Well,  well,  there  's  my 
life,  in  short. 

And  so  the  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since. 

I  'm  grown  a  man  no  doubt,  I  've  broken 
bounds : 

You  should  not  take  a  fellow  eight  years 
old 

And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the 
girls. 

I  'ni  mv  own  master,  paint  now  as  I 
ple!i5^ — 

Having  a  friend,  you  see,  in  the  Corner- 
house  ! 

Lord,  it 's  fast  holding  by  the  rings  in 
front — 

Those  great  rings  serve  more  pur]K>ses 
than  just 

To  plant  a  nag  in,  or  tie  up  a  horse  I 

And  yet  the  old  schooling  sticks,  the  old 
grave  eyes 

Are  peeping  o'er  my  shoulder  as  I  work. 

The  heads  shake  still — *'  It 's  art's  de- 
cline, my  son  t 

You  're  not  of  the  inie  painters,  gre^it 
and  old ; 

Brother  Angelico  'h  the  man,  you  '11  find  ; 

Brother  Ix)renzo  stiinds  his  single  i>eer  : 

Fag  on  at  fiesh,  you  '11  never  make  th<*. 
third  !  " 

Flotver  o'  the  pine. 

You  keep  your  mistr  ,  .  .  manners,  and 
I  II  stick  to  mine! 

I  'm  not  the  third,  then  :  bless  us,  they 
must  know  ! 

Don't  vou  think  they  're  the  likeliest  to 
know,  r>«y  >*ag<^» 

They  with  their  Latin  ?    So,  I  swallow 


I 
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Clench  mv  teeth,  suok  my  lipa  in  tight. 

To  please  them — nometiiues  (ioand  some- 

timeu  doii't ; 
For,  duing  most,  tlitire  'a  pretty  sure  to 

A  turn,  some  warm  eve  Qnds  me  at  my 

A  lauKlt,  a  ory,  ttie   buHiaess   of   the 

(Floiter  0'  the  Peach, 

Dealh  for  u«  all,  and  Aw  oir»  life  for 

And  my  wliole  soul   reTolvee,  the  cup 

The  world  and  life  's  too  big  to  pass  for 

a  dream. 
And   I   do  these  wild   things    in   sheer 

despite. 
And  play  tlie  fooleries  you  catch  me  at. 
Id  pure  rage  I    Tlie  old  luill-hcirse,  out 

at  grass 
After  hard   yeftrs,  throws   up  his    Stiff 

Although  the  miller  does  not  preach  to 

him 
The  only  goo<l  of  grnss  is  to  make  chafT. 
What  would  men  httve'f     Do  tliey  like 

grass  or  no — 
V»y  they  or  mny  n't  they  ?  all  I  want 's 

the  thing 
Settled  Forever  one  way.     As  it  is. 
You  tell  too  many  lEes  and  hurt  your- 

You  don't  like  (vhiit  you  only  like  too 

You  do  like  what,  if  given  you  at  your 

You  find  abundantly  detestable. 
For  me,  I  think  I  speak  as  1  wast&ught ; 
I  always  see  the  garden  ond  God  there 
A-making  man's  wife:  and,  my  lesson 

learned. 
The  value  and  significnri[:e  of  flesh. 
I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutiis  aflerwarda. 

You  understand  me  :   I  'm  a  beast,  I 

But  see.  now — why,  I  see  as  certainly 
•As  that   the  moniiug-atar   's  about   to 

What  will    hap    some   day.    We  'v»  a 

youngster  here 
Comes  to  our  convent,  studies  what  I  do. 
Slouches  and   stares  and   lets  no  atom 

Hisname  is  Guidi— be  11  not  mind  the 

monks —  (lalW — 

Tharoall  him  HulkiDgTom.heletatliem 


.  up-he' 


e  than  [.  belikt: 


He  picks   my  pi'actic 

I  bope  so — though  I  r 
I  know  what's  sure  1 

judge  I 
You  fipeak  no  Lditin  r 
However,  you  're  my 

the  world 
— Tiie  beauty   and  tha  wond«r  ajul  tfai 

The  shapes  of  things,  their  colon.  UgUi 

and  shades, 
Changes,    surprises, — and    God  node  it 

all! 
—For  what  ?     Do  you  fael  tliartkfol.  >r 

For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  ritM*! 

The  mountain  round  itand  theakyabotf. 
Much  more  the  figures  of  uuin,  wonnu, 

child, 
TItese  are  the  frame  to?     What 's  it  kH 

To  be   passed   over,  despised  ?  or  dwell 

Wondered  at  ?  oh,  this  last  of  course!— 

But  why  no 

Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  oomes  of 

it? 
Ood's  works —  paint  any  one,  &Dd  couni 

.  it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip.     Don't  object.  "Bii 


n't) 
There  's  no  advantage  I   you   must  Imt 

her.  then." 
For,  don't  you   mark  ?   we   're  maile  w 

tliat  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  {tainted,  thlnp* 

we  have  peAscd 
Perhaps  a   bundled  times  nor  cared  to 


i  well  fta  say. — pwol 


And  so  they 
to  us. 
Which 


the 


<  better,  pointed— belt«r 
thing.     Art    wai! 


for  tliat 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  ki, 
Lending  our  minds  out.     H&ve  you  no- 

Your  cullion's  hanging  face  ?     A  bit  of 

clialk. 
And  trust  me  but  you  should,  though! 

How  much  mure. 
If  I  drew  higher  things  Willi  the  nma 

truth  I 
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Tliat  were  to  take  the  Prior's  pulpit- 

plHce« 
Interpret  God  to  all  of  you  !    Oh,  oh. 
It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall 

do 
And  we  in  our  graves  I    This  world  's 

no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank ;    it    means   intensely,  and 

means  good : 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat   and 

drink. 
'*  Ay,  but  you    don't   so   instigate   to 

prayer  I " 
Strikes  in  the  Prior :  *'  when  your  moan- 
ing *s  plain 
It    does   not    say    to    folk — remember 

matins, 
Or,  mind  you  fast  next  Friday  I  '*  Why, 

for  this 
What  need  of  art  at   all  ?    A  skull  and 

bones. 
Two  bits  of  stick  nailed  crosswise,  or, 

what  *s  beet, 
A  bell  to  chime  the  hour  with,  does  as 

well. 
I  painted  a  Saint  Laurence  six  mouths 

since 
At  Prato,  splashed  the  fresco  in  fine 

style : 
*'  How  looks  my  painting,  now  the  scaf- 
fold 's  down  ?  " 
I  ask  a  brother  :  "  Hugely,"  he  returns — 
'•  Already   not  one   phiz  of  your  three 

slaves 
Who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted 

side. 
But  *s  scratched  and  pro<1ded    to  our 

heart's  content. 
The  pious  people  have  so  easod  their  own 
With  commg  to  say  prayers  there  in  a 

rage : 
We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath. 
Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year, 
For    pity    and    religion    grow    i'    the 

crowd — 
Your    painting    serves    its   purpose  I  ** 

Hang  the  fools  1 

— That  is — you  *11  not  mistake  an    idle 

word 
Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk,  God 

wot, 
Tasting  the  air  this  spicy  night  which 

turns 
The    unaccustomed   head  like   Chianti 

wine  I 
Oh,  the  church  knows  !  don't  misreport 

me,  now  I 
It 's  natural  a  poor  monk  out  of  liounds 


Should    have    his   apt  word  to  excuse 

himself : 
And    harken     how    I   plot    to   make 

amends. 
I  have  bethought  me :  I  shall  paint  a 

piece 
.  .  .  There  's    for  you  I     Give   me  six 

months,  then  go,  see 
Something  in  Sant'  Ambrogio's  I    Bless 

the  nuns ! 
They  want  a  cast  o'  my  office.    I  shall 

paint 
God  in  the  midst,  Madonna  and  her  babe, 
Ringed  by  a    bowery,    flowery    angel- 
brood. 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  faces, 

sweet 
As  puff  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root 
When  ladies  crowd  to  Church  at  mid- 
summer. 
And  then  i'  the  front,  of  course  a  saint 

or  two — 
Saint  John,   because  he  saves  the  Flo- 
rentines, 
Saint  Ambrose,  who  puts  down  in  black 

and  white 
The  convent's  friends  and  gives  them  a 

long  day. 
And  Job,  I  must  have  him  there  i)ast 

mistjike. 
The  man  of  Uz  (and  Us  without  the  z. 
Painters  who  need  his  patience).    Well, 

all  these 
Secured  at  their  devotion,  up  shall  come 
Out  of  a  corner  when  you  least  expect, 
As  one  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  great  light. 
Music    and   talking,    who    but  Lippol 

I!— 
Mazed,   motionless,  and   moonstruck — 

I  'm  the  man  ! 
Back  I  shrink — what  is  this  I  see  and 

hear  ? 
I,  caught  up  with  my  monk's-things  by 

mistake. 
My  old  serge  gown  and  ro|>e  that  goes 

all-rounid, 
I,  in  this  presence,  this  pure  company  ! 
Where  's  a   hole,  wliere  's  a  corner  for 

esciii>e  ? 
Then  stei)s  a  sweet  angelic  slip  of  a  thing 
Forward,  puts  out  a  soft  palm — •*  Not  so 

fast  I " 
— Addresses     the     celestial     presence, 

**  nay — 
He  made  you  and  devised  you.  after  all, 
Thougli  he  's  none  of  you  t    Could  Saint 

John  there  draw-- 
Ilis    cainel-liair    make  up    a  painting- 
brush  ? 


6S° 

We  come  to  brotlwr  Lippo  for  all  that, 
Isteperfeeil  opas!  "    So,  all  smile — 
I  eliuffle  sideways  with  my  blushing  face 
Under  the  cover  of  a  liundrnd  wings 
Thrown    like  a  spread  of  kirtletj  when 

you  're  gay 
And  play  liot  oockles,  all  the  iloors  being 

Till,  wholly  unexpeeteii,  in  there  pops 
The  hothead  husband  I    Thus  I  auuttle 

off 
To  some  safe  bench  behind,  not  letting 

_.        SO 

The  palm  of  her.  the  little  lily  thing 

That  Bt>oke  the  good  word  for  nie  in  the 

nick. 
Like  the  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  Saint  Luoy, 

I  would  say. 
And  so  all 's  saved  for  me,  and  for  the 

church 
A  pretty  picture  gained.    Go,  six:  niontbs 

Tour  hand,  gir,  and  good-by :  no  lights. 
no  liKhU  1 

TIm  street  s  hushed,  and  I  know  my 
own  way  back. 

Don't  fear  mel  There  's  the  gray  be- 
ginning.    Zooks !  1S5S. 

ANDREA  DEL  8ART0 
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Sit  down  and  all  shall  liappen  as   rou 

wish. 
You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring 

your  heart  ? 
I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend, 

Treat  his  own  Buliject  after  his  own  way. 
Fix  his  own  time,  accept  loo  his  own 

price, 
And  shut  the  moner  into  Ihissmall  hand 
When  next  it   takes    mine.      Will   it7 

tenderly  ? 
Oil,  I'll   content   liim, — but  to-morrow, 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 
This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it 


As  if — forgive  now— should  you  let  me 
Her©  by  the  window  with  ytmr  hand  in 
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Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  througb, 
1  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  wint 
Cheerful  and  fresh  tin  ever.     L^  valrj. 
To-morrow,  how  you  shaU  be  ^ad  lot 

this  1 
Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself. 
And  mine  the   man's   bared  breaal  sh« 

curls  innide. 
Don't  count  the  time  lost,  tieither;  yon 


Sly    iterpentiE 
rounds  t 

— How  could  you 

feet  eai-s, 
Even  to  put  the 

My  face,  ray    mo 


beauty,  rounds  on 
'ver  prick  those  p^r- 
pearl  there  !   oh.  <i' 


Which  everybody  looks  on 
And.  1  Buppone.  is  looked  c 
While  she  looks— 


!Tery  body's 

mil  calls  hi». 

:  very  dear, 

smile  ?   why,   there  's   my  i»cliife 
ready  made, 
There  'a  what  we  paintere  call  our  har- 

A  rrommon  ^rayness  nil  verBeveTythiDg,'- 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  1  alike 

— Too,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in 

(That  "s  gone  you  know), — bat  I,  at 

My  y.iuth.'  my  hope,  my  art,  being  nil 


That  length  of  con  vent- wall  g 


«Ute 


Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  ntore  in- 

The  lant  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  dan 

decrease. 
And  autumn   grows,  autumn  in  eveij- 

Eh  ?  the  whole  seems  lo  fall  into  acbape 
As  if  1  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  sU  that  1  was  horn  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight- piece.     Love,  we  are  in  GodV 

How  btrange  now  looks  the  life  be  make 

us  lead  : 
So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  an' 
1  feel  he  laid  the  fetter :  let  it  lie  '. 
This  chambi^r   for  example — turn  jrom 

heaii—  [slarJ 

Ail  that  's  behind  \is  1     You  don't  niiile'' 
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Nor  ciire  to  understand  about  my  art, 
But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people 

speak : 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the 

door 
— It  is  the  thing,  Love !  so  such  things 

sliould  be — 
Behold  Madonna  ! — I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know, 
What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep- 
Do  easily,  too^when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I   do  not  boast,  perhaps :  yourself  are 

judge. 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last 

week. 
And  just  as  much  they  usc^d  to  say  in 

France. 
At  any  rate  't  is  easy,  all  of  it  I 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that 's  long 

past: 
I  do  wnat  many  dream  of  all  tlieir  lives, 
— Dream?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to 

do, 
And  fail  in  doing.    I  could  count  twenty 

such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this 

town. 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the 

others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you 

smeared 
Carelessly    passing    with    your    rol)os 

afioat, — 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Some- 
one says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much 

less! 
Well,    less    is    more,    Lucrezia:    I    am 

iudged. 
Tliere  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  thoin. 
In    their    vexed    beating    stuffed    and 

stopped-up  brain. 
Heart,  or  whate*er  else,  tlian  goes  on  to 

prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's 

hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  ground  ward,  but  them- 
selves, I  know. 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that  'sshut 

to  me. 
Enter  and   take  their  place  there  sure 

enough, 
Tliough  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell 

the  world. 
Mj  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit 

here. 
The  sudden  blood  of  tliese  men  !  at  a 

word — 


Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it 

boils  too. 
I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself. 
Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's 

blame 
Or  their  praise  either.    Somebody  re- 

luarKs 
Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 
His  hue  mistaken ;  what  of  that  ?  or 

else, 
Rightlv  traced  and  well  ordered  ;  what 

of  that? 
Speak    as    they  please,  what  does  the 

mountain  care? 
Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  <¥xceed  his 

grasp. 
Or  what 's  a  heaven  for?    All  is  silver- 
gray 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the 

worse  I 
I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might 

gain. 
And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
**  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 
Our   head    would  have  o'erlooked   the 

world  !  "     No  doubt. 
Yonder  's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous 

youth 
Tlie  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
(T  is  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well.  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all. 
Pouring  his  .soul,  with  kings  and  popes 

to  see, 
Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish 

him. 
Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives 

way ; 
That  arm   Is   wrongly    put — and  there 

again — 
A  fault  to  i>ar(1<)n  in  the  drawing's  lines. 
Its  l)ody,  so  to  K|)ejik  :  its  soul  is  right. 
He  means  right — that,  a  child  ma}'  un- 
derstand. 
Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  T  could  alter  it : 
Hut  all   the  play,  the  insight  and  the 

stretch — 
Out  of  me,  out  of  me  !     And  wherefore 

out? 
Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given 

me  soul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and 

you ! 
Nay,  Love,  you  di<l  give  all  I  asked,  I 

think — 
More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 
But  had  you— oh,  with  the  same  perfect 

brow. 
And  p«»rfeot  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect 

mouth, 
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AjiJ  the  tow  voice  my  soul  bears,  as  a 

bird 
Tbe  fowler's   pipe,   and   follows  to  the 


Had  you,    with    tlieae    tbe    samo,   but 

brougiit  a  luitid  I 
Some  women   do  so.     Hud   the  moutli 

there  urged 
"  God  and  tlie  glory  ]  nevercareforcain, 
Tlie  prcBant  by  the  future,  wKat  is  that? 
Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo  I 
RiLfael  Is  waiting:  up  toGod,  nil  three  :" 
I  might  have  done  it  for  you.    So  it 

seem  a  : 
Perliapa  not.    AH  is  as  Ood  overrules. 
Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's 

self: 
The  rest  avail  not.     Why  do  I  uend  vmi  ? 
What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo* 
Id  this  world,  who  can  do  a,  thing,  will 

And  who  wonld  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive ; 
Yet    the   wiU  'b  somewhat — somowlia-t, 

too,  the  power — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.    At  the 

end, 
Gud,  I  conehide,  compensates,  pimiBhea. 
T  is  safer  (or  mo.  If  the  award  be  strict, 
That  1  am  something  underrated  here. 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  lo  speak 

the  truth. 
I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home 

alt  day. 
For  fear  of  ohanoing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The   best  is  when   they  jiass  and  locik 

But  tliey  speak  sometlmtis  ;  I  inuKt  benr 

it  all. 
Well   may  they   speak !    That  Francis, 

that  lirst  time. 
And  thnt  long  festal  year  at  Fontuine- 

I  Hurely  then  could  sometiiues  leave  the 

ground. 
Put  on  the  glory.  Rafael's  daily  wear. 
In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden 

One  finger  in  hia  beard  or  twisted  curl 
Over  Ilia  mouth's  good  mark  that  made 

the  smile, 
One  arm  about  my  slioulder.  round  my 


Alt  hia  court  romul  him,  seeing  with  b.is 


Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  ll 

And.  best  of  all.  this,  this,  this  facabc- 

This  in  tlie  background,  wuiticg  01 

work, 
To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward! 
A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kinglj  dan' 
'     "     '  t  grown  roE^tlees  .  .  .  Dut 

't  was  right,  nj 


And  had  you  ni 
Iku( 


done  and  past ; 

instinct  said  ; 
Too  live  tbe  life  grew,  golden  and  not 

gray, 
And  I'm  the  weak-eyed    bat    uo  mui 

sliould  tempt 
Out  of  the    ^ange  whose  four  wslU 

make  his  world. 
Row  could  it  end  in  any  other  way? 
Vou  called  lae,  aud  I  came  horue  tii  your 

The    triumph    was — to  reach  and  stay 

there  ;  since 
T  reached  itere  tbe  triumph,  what  isluat' 
Let  mv  liandfl  frame  your  face  in  joui 

You  beautiful  Luoresia  tliat  are  mine '. 
"  Rafael  did  this.  Andrea  painted  tbal: 
The  Roman's  is  the  better  wlieoyuuptay. 
But  still   the    other's   Virgin    was   bit 

Men  will  excuse  me.     I  amglad  to  judg* 
Both  pictures  in  your  presence  ;  cleam 

grows 
Mybetter  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 
For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia.  ft^s  Ood  Uvee. 
Said  one  day  Aenolo,  his  very  self. 
To  Rafael  .  .   .1  have  known  it  all  tbeae 


(Whe; 


the  young  man  was  fianiingoat 
1 1  is  thoughts 
Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see, 
Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 
"  Friend,  there  's  a  certain  sorry  Uttl^ 

Goes   up  and  down  our  Florence,  omMi 

Wlio.  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execnle 
As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popo 

and  kings, 
Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  bro« 

of  yours ! " 
To  Rafael's ! — And   indeed    the   ann  i* 

wrong. 
I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet.  only  you  to  see. 
Give   tlie   chalk   here — quick,   thus  tlM 

line  should  gn  I 
Ay,  but  the  soul  I  he  's  Rafael!  rub  it 
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Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  s|>oke  the  truth, 
( What  he  ?  why,  wiio  but  Michel  Agiiolo  ? 
Do  you  foreet  already  words  like  those  ?) 
If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so 

lost, — 
Is,   whether  you  're — not  grateful — but 

more  pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.    And  you  smile 

indeed  I 
This  hour  has  been  an  hour  !    Another 

smile  ? 
If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  compre- 
hend? 
I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give 

you  more. 
See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now ;  there  's  a 

star; 
Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show 

the  wall. 
The  cue^wls  speak  the  name  we  call 

them  by. 
Ck>me  from  the  window,  love,^<;ome  in, 

at  last. 
Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.    God  is  just. 
King  Francis  may  forgive  me:  oit  at 

nights 
When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired 

out, 
Tlie  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from 

brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright 

gold. 
That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with  I 
Let  us  but  love  each  other.   Must  you  go  ? 
That  Cousin  here  again?  he  waits  out- 
side ? 
Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me? 

Those  loans? 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay  ?  you  smiled 

for  that  ? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me !  have  you  more 

to  spend  ? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a 

heart 
Are   left   me,    work 's    my    ware,  and 

what 's  it  worth  ? 
I  '11  pay  my  fancy.    Only  let  mf?  sit 
The  gray  remainder  of  the  eveninj;  out. 
Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  pcTfectly 
How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in 

France, 
One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin's 

face. 
Not  yours  this  time !    I  want  you  at  my 

side 
To  hear  them — tliat  is,  Michel  Agiiolo — 
Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 


Will   you?     To-morrow,    satisfy   your 

friend. 
I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor. 
Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand— there, 

there, 
And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs ;  tlie  whole  should  prove 

enough 
To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak. 

Beside, 
What's   better  and  what*s   all    I  care 

about, 
Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff ! 
Love,  does  that  please  you?     Ah,  but 

what  does  he, 
The  Cousin  !  what  does  he  to  please  you 

more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to- 
night. 
I  regret  Tittle,  I  would  change  still  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter 

it? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis ! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  com- 
plied. 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all 

is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 
Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own  ?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich  1    Let  each  one  bear 

his  lot. 
They  were  born  jxwr,  lived  poor,  and 

poor  they  died  ; 
And  I  have  labored   somewhat  in  my 

time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.     Some 

good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures— let  him 

try! 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a 

balance.    Yes. 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems 

to-night. 
This  must  sufHce  me  here.    What  would 

one  have  ? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one 

more  chance — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed. 
For  I^eonard,  Rafael.  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife. 
While    I    have    mine!     So — still    they 

overcome 
Because    there's    still    Lucrezia,~as    I 

choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle  I    Go,  my 
Love.  18i55. 
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ONE  WORD  M0RE.1 

TO  B.  B.    B. 

Xtfiuion,  Sepiember,  186B. 


There  they  aie,   my  fifty   men   and 

women 
Naming  me  tlie  fifty  poems  finished  t 
Take  wem.  Love,  tne  book  and    me 

together : 
Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain,  lie 

aluo, 

II 

Baf  ael  made  a  oentunr  of  sonnets* 
Made    and    wrote   them   in  a  certain 

Tolume 
Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 
Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas : 
These,  tlie  world  might  view — ^but  one, 

the  volume. 
Who  that  one,  you    ask  ?    Your  heart 

instructs  you. 
Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime  ? 
Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets, 
Die,  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  pillow 
Where  it  lay  in  plaice  of  Raf^l's  glory, 
Bafael's  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving. 
Cheek,  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a 

painter's, 
Bafaels  cheek,  her  love  had  turned  a 

poet's? 

m 

You    and  I  would    rather    read    that 

volume, 
(Taken  to  liis  beating  bosom  by  it) 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael, 
Would  we  not?  than  wonder  at  Madon- 
nas— 
Her.  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,  Foligno, 
Hor,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision, 
Her,  that's  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre — 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle. 

IV 

You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 
Guido  Reni,  like  his  own  eye's  apple 
Guarded    long    the    treasure-book    and 

loved  it. 
Guido  Reni  dying,  all  Bologna 
Cried,  and  the  world  cried  too,  "  Ours, 

the  treasure  !  *' 
Suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it  vanished. 

'  The  last  poem  of  the  Collection  Men  and 
Womeiu  two  volumes,  published  in  1855,  and 
containing  a  lar^e  part  of  Browning's  greatest 
work.  Hero,  for  once,  Browning  sp^ks  in  his 
own  person. 


Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  anpl: 
Whom  to  please?    You  whisper  "  Bm- 

trice?' 
While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  re- 
traced it, 
(Perad venture  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped 

for. 
When,  his  left-hand  i'  the  hair  o*  the 

wicked, 
Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its 

stigma. 
Bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parch- 
ment, 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  aee  the  writing 

rankle. 
Let  the  wretch   go   festering    throngh 

Florence) — 
Dante,  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hindezs  loving, 
Dante  standing,  studving  his  angeU— 
In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Infemou 
Says  he  — *' Certain  people  of  iin|Miii- 

ance*' 
(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 
"  Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the 

poet." 
Says  the  i>oet  —  *'  Then  I  stopped  my 
painting." 

VI 

You  and  I  would  rather  see  tliat  angel. 
Painted  by  the  tenderness  of  Dante. 
Would    we    not  ?  —  tJian   read  a  fresh 
Inferno. 

VII 

You  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 
While  lie  mused  du  love  and  Beatrice. 
While  he  softened  o'er  his  outlined  angel. 
In  they  broke,  those  **  people  of  import- 
ance : " 
We  and  Bice  bear  the  lues  forever. 

Till 

What  of  Rafael's  sonnets,  Dante'9  pic- 
ture? 
This:  no  artist  lives  and  loves,  tliat  kings 

not 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  onlr, 
(Ail,  the  prize !)  to  find  his  love  a  lan- 
guage 
Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  suflScient— 
Using  nature  that's  an  art  to  others, 
Not»  this  one  time,  art  that's  turned  his 

nature. 
Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 
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None    but    would    forego    his    proper 

dowry, — 
Does  he  paint  ?    he  fain  would  write  a 

rm, — 
write?  he  fain  would  paint  a 

picture, 
Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's, 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 
So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  the  artist, 
Gkiin    tlie  man's  joy,  miss  the  artist's 
sorrow. 

IX 

Wherefore  ?  Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's 
abatement  I 

He  who  smites  the  rock  and  spreads  the 
water, 

Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath 
him. 

Even  he,  the  minute  makes  immortal, 

Proves,  perchance,  but  mortal  in  the 
minute. 

Desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in  doing. 

While  he  smites,  liow  can  he  but  re- 
member, 

So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril. 

When  they  stood  and  mocked — **  Shall 
smiting  help  us  ?  '* 

When  they  drank  and  sneered  —  "A 
stroke  is  easy  ! " 

When  they  wiped  their  mouths  and  went 
their  journey. 

Throwing  him  for  thanks — **  But  drought 
was  pleasant." 

Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual 
triumph ; 

Thus  the  domg  savors  of  disrelish ; 

Thus  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  some- 
what ; 

O'er-importuned  brows  becloud  the 
mandate. 

Carelessness  or  consciousness — the  ges- 
ture. 

For  he  bears  an  ancient  wrong  about  him. 

Sees  and  knows  again  those  phalanxed 
faces, 

Hears,  yet  one  time  more,  the  'customed 
prelude — 

*"  How  shouldst  thou,  of  all  men,  smite, 
and  save  us?" 

Guesses  what  is  like  to  prove  the  sequel — 
Egypt's  flesh-pots — nay,  the  drought 
was  better." 


«• 


Oh,  the  crowd  must  have  emphatic 
warrant  t 

Theirs,  the  Sinai-forehead's  cloven  bril- 
liance. 


Right-arm*s  rod -sweep,  tongue's  imperial 

fiat. 
Never  dares  the  man  put  off  the  prophet. 

XI 

Did  he   love   one   face   from   out  the 

thousands, 
(Were  she  Jethro's  daughter,  white  and 

wifely. 
Were  she  but  the  Ethiopian  bondslave,) 
He  would  envy  yon  dumb  patient  camel. 
Keeping  a  reserve  of  scanty  water 
Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert ; 
Ready  in  the  desert  to  deliver 
(Kneeling   down   to  let  his  breast  be 

opened) 
Hoard  and  life  together  for  his  mistress. 

xn 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 
Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you 

statues. 
Make  you  music  that  should  all-express 

me ; 
So  it  seems  :  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 
This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me  ; 
Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 
Other  heights  in  other  lives,  Ood  wilhng : 
All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your 

own.  Love! 

XUI 

Yet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  us — 
Shade  so  finely  touched,  love's  sense  must 

seize  it. 
Take   these   lines,    look   lovingly    and 

nearly. 
Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last 

time. 
He  wIk)  works  in  fresco,  steals  a  hair- 
brush. 
Curbs    the    liberal    hand,    subservient 

proudly, 
Cramps  his  spirit,  crowds  its  all  in  little. 
Makes  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar. 
Fills     his    lady's    missal-marge     with 

flowerets. 
He   who   blows   through   bronze,  may 

breathe  through  silver. 
Fitly  serenade  a  slumbrous  princess. 
He  who  writes,  may  write  for  once  as  I 

do. 


Love,   you   saw    me   gather  men  and 

women, 
Live  or  dead  or  fashioned  by  my  fancy. 
Enter  each  and  all,  and  use  their  service, 
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Speak  from  every  mouth, — ^the  speech,  a 

poem. 
Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
Hope  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving : 
I  am  mine  and  yours — ^the  rest  be  all 

men's, 
Karshisli,  Cleon,  Norbert,  and  the  fifty. 
Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  true  per- 
son. 
Not  as  Lippo,  Roland,  or  Andrea, 
Though  die  fruit  of  speech  be  just  this 

sentence : 
Pray  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and 

women, 
Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished  ; 
Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie 

also! 
Poor  the  speech ;  be  how  I  speak,  for  all 

things. 


Not  but  that  you  know  me  I    Lo,  the 

moon's  self  I 
Here  in  London,  yonder  late  in  Florence, 
Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrice-trans- 

■    figured, 
Curving  on  a  sky  imbrued  with  color. 
Drifted  over  Fiesole  by  twilight, 
Came  she,  our  new  crescent  of  a  hair's- 

breadth. 
Full  she  flared  it,  lamping  Samminiato, 
Rounder     *twixt     the     cypresses     and 

rounder, 
Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 
Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  i  mpo  verished , 
Hard  to  greet,  she  traverses  tlie  house- 
roofs, 
Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver, 
Goes  dispiritedly,  glad  to  finish. 

XVI 

What,  there's  nothing  in  the  moon  note- 
worthy ? 
Nay :  for  if  that  moon  could  love  a  mortal. 
Use,  to  charm  him  ^so  to  fit  a  fancy). 
All  her  magic  ('t  is  the  old  sweet  my  thos). 
She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal. 
Side   unseen   of  lierdsman,  huntsman, 

steei'sman — 
Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace, 
Blind  to  Galileo  on  his  turret. 
Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats — him, 

even  I 
Think,  tlie  wonder  of  the  moonstruck 

mortal — 
When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in 

heaven, 
Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better  1 


Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  ice- 
berg 

Swimmiug  full  upon  the  ship  it  foundeis. 

Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  qilinteied 
crystals? 

Proves  she  as  the  paved  work  of  a  stp- 

ghire 
y  Hoses  when  he  climbed  the 

mountain  ? 
Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
Climbed  and   saw  the  very  Qod,  the 

Highest, 
Stand  upon  the  paved  work  of  a  aapphirs. 
Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearneiw 
Shone  the  stone,  the  sappliire  of  thai 

paved  work. 
When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  Qod 

also! 

xvn 

What  were  seen?    None  knows,  none 

ever  shall  know. 
Only  this  is  sure — ^the  si|^ht  were  other. 
Not  the  moon*s  same  side,  bora  late  ia 

Florence, 
Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 
God   oe  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his 

creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the 

world  with. 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her ! 

xvin 

This  I  say  of  me,  hut  think  of  you.  Love ! 
This  to  you — yourself  iny  moon  of  poets  I 
Ah,  but  that 's  the  world's  side,  there  's 

the  wonder. 
Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  thiok 

they  know  you ! 
There,  in  turn  I  stand   with  them  and 

praise  you — 
Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it 
But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out 

them. 
Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight. 
Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed 

of. 
Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with 

silence. 

XIX 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  l^Iadonnas. 
Oh.  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Infenio. 
Wrote  one  song — and  in  my  brain  I  sing 

it. 
Drew    one    angel — borne,   see,   on  mv 

bosom  I 
I  R.  B.     1855. 
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BEN  KAKSHOOK'S  WISDOM 


**  Would  a  man  'scape  the  rod  ?  ** 
Rabbi  Ben  Karshook  saith, 

"  See  that  he  turn  to  God 

The  day  before  his  death." 

**  Ay.  could  a  man  inquire 

When  it  shall  come  !  *'  I  say. 
The  Rabbi*s  eye  shoots  fire — 
"  Then  let  him  turn  to-day  1 " 

u 

Quoth  a  young  Sadducee : 

**  Reader  of  many  rolls, 
Is  it  so  certain  we 

Have,  as  they  tell  us,  souls?" 

•*  Son,  there  is  no  reply  I  " 

The  Rabbi  bit  his  beard: 
*•  Certain,  a  soul  have  /— 

We  may  have  none,"  he  sneered. 

Thus  Karshook,  the  Hiram's-Hammer, 
The  Right-hand  Temple-column, 

Taught  faftbes  in  grace  their  grammar, 
And  struck  the  simple,  solemn. 

1S56. 

AMONG  THE  ROCKS 

Oh,  good  flpgantic  smile  o*  the  brown  old 

eartu, 
This  autumn  morning  !    How  he  sets 

his  bones 
To  bask  i'  the  sun,  and  thrusts  out  knees 

and  feet 
For    the    ripple    to    run    over    in    its 

mirth  ; 
Listening  the  while,  whereon  the  heap 

of  stones 
The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters 

sweet. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient, 

true  ; 
Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles 

and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your 

love. 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly   well 

for  vou : 
Make   the  low  nature  better  by  your 

throes! 
Give    earth   yourself,    go  up   for  ^ain 

above !  1804. 

4^ 


ABT   VOGLER 

(AFTER  HE  HAS  BEEN  EXTEMPORIZING 
UPON  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  OF  HIS 
INVENTION) 

Would  that  tlie  structure  brave,  the 
manifold  music  I  build. 
Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its 
keys  to  their  work. 
Claiming  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a 
touch,  as  when  Solomon  willed 
Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of 
demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  brute,   reptile,  fly, — alien  of  end 
and  of  aim. 
Adverse,  each  from  the  other  heaven- 
high,  hell-deep  removed, — 
Should  rush   into  sight  at  ouoe  as  he 
named  the  ineffable  Name, 
And  pile  liim  a  palace  straight,  to  pleas- 
ure the  princess  he  loved  ! 

Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  the  beau- 
tiful building  of  mine, 
This    which    my    keys    in    a    crowd 
pressed  and  importuned  to  raise ! 
Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  hel|)ed,  would 
dispart  now  and  now  combine. 
Zealous  to  hasten  the  work,  heighten 
their  master  his  praise  ! 
And  one  would  bury  his  brow  with  a 
blind  plunge  down  to  hell, 
Burrow  awhile  and  build,   broad  on 
the  roots  of  things. 
Then   up  again  swim  into  sight,  having 
based  me  my  ftalace  well. 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on 
the  nether  springs. 

And  another  would  mount  and  march, 
like  the  excellent  minion  he  was. 
Ay,  another    and  yet    another,   one 
crowd  but  with  many  a  crest. 
Raising  my  rampired  walls  of  gold  as 
transparent  as  glass. 
Eager  to  do  and  die,  yield  each  his 
place  to  the  rest : 
For  nigher  still  and  higlier  (as  a  runner 
tips  with  fire. 
When  a  great  illumination  surprises  a 
festal  night — 
Outlined  round  and  round  Rome*s  dome 
from  space  to  spire) 
Up,  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and 
the  pride  of  my  soul  was  in  sight. 

In  sight  ?    Not  half !  for  it  seemed,  it 
was  certain,  to  match  man's  birth. 
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Nature  in  turn  oonoeived,  obeying  an 
impulse  as  I ; 
And  the  emulous  heaven  yearned  down, 
made  effort  to  reach  the  earth. 
As  the  earth  had  done  her  best,  in  my 
passion,  to  scale  the  sky  : 
Novel  splendors  burst  forth,  grew  fami* 
liar  and  dwelt  with  mine, 
Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  found  and 
fixed  its  wandering  star ; 
Meteoi^moons,  baUs  of  blase :  and  they 
did  not  pale  nor  pine, 
For  earth  had  attained   to   heaven, 
there  was  no  more  near  nor  far. 

Nay  more ;  for  there  wanted  not  who 

walked  in  the  glare  and  glow, 
Presences  plain  in  the  place ;  or,  firesh 

ftom  the  Protoplast, 
Furnished  for  aces  to  come,  when  a 

kindlier  wind  should  blow, 
Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a 

house  to  their  liking  at  last ; 
Or  else  the  wonderful  uead  who  have 

passed  through  the  body  and  gone, 
But  were  back  once  more  to  breathe 

in  an  old  world  worth  their  new  : 
What  never  had  been,  was  i|ow ;  what 

was,  as  it  shall  be  anon  ; 
And  what  is,— shall  I  say,  matched  both  ? 

for  I  was  made  perfect  too. 

All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their 
sounds  to  a  wish  of  my  soul, 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  its 
wish  flowed  visibly  forth, 
All  through  music  ana  met    For  thiuk, 
Imd  I  painted  the  whole, 
Why,  there  it  had  stood,   to  see,   nor 
the  process  so  wonder- worth  : 
Had  1  written  the  same,  made  verse — 
still,  effect  proceeds  from  cause. 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,   ye 
hear  how  the  tale  is  told  ; 
It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obed- 
ience to  laws, 
Painter   and    poet    are  proud  in    the 
artist-list  enrolled : — 

But  liereis  the  finji^er  of  Goil,  a  flash  of 

the  will  that  can. 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made 

them  and,  lo,  they  are ! 
And  I  know  not   if,  save  in  this,  such 

gift  be  allowed  to  man. 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not 

a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 
Consider  it  well :  faeh  tone  of  our  scale 

in  itself  is  naught : 


It  is  everywhere  in  the  world— load, 

soft,  and  all  is  said : 
Give  it  to  me  to  use  t    I  mix  it  with  two 

in  my  thoueht : 
And  there  t    Ye  have  heard  and  na: 

consider  and  bow  l^e  head  I 

Well,  it  is  gone  at  laat,  the   palace  ol 
music  I  reared ; 
Gone  t  and  the   good  tears  itart,  tk 
praises  that  come  too  alow ; 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  aovoeon 
say  that  he  feared. 
That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the 
gone  thing  was  to  go. 
Never  to  be  again !    But  many  men  of 
the  kind 
As  j;ood,  nay,  better,  perahanoe:  k 
this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me,  who  must  be  saved  beoaoMl 
cling  with  my  mind 
To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  mse 
Gkxi :  ay,  what  was,  shall  be. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  hot  to  thee, 

the  ineffable  Name  ? 
Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  hooM 

not  made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  tbee 

who  art  ever  the  same  ? 
Doubt  that    thy  power   can  fill  the 

heart  that  thv  power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !  Whet 

was,  shall  live  as  before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence 

implying  sound  ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for 

evil,  so  much  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the 

heaven  a  perfect  round. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed 
of  good  shall  exist ; 
Not   its    semblance,    but   itself:   do 
beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone   forth,  but  each 
survives  for  the  melodist 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception 
of  an  hour, 
The  high  tliat  proved  too  high,  the  heroic 
for  earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sky. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover 
and  the  bard  ; 
Enough    that    he  heard  it  once:  ve 
shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  tri- 
umph's evidence 
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For  the  fulness  of  the  days?     Have 

we  withered  or  agonized  ? 
Thy  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but 

tliat  singing  might  issue  tlience  ? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that 

harmony  should  be  prized  ? 
arrow    is  hard  to  bear,  and    doubt  is 

slow  to  clear, 
E^ach  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme 

of  the  weal  and  woe  : 
ut  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  lie  whis- 
pers in  the  ear ; 
The  rest  ma^  reason  and  welcome ;  *t  is 

we  musicians  know. 

iTell.   it  is  earth  with  me ;  silence  re- 
sumes her  reign  : 

I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly 
acquiesce. 

ive  me  the  keys.     I  feel  for  the  com- 
mon chord  again. 

Sliding  by  semitones  till  I  sink  to  the 

minor, — yes, 
.nd  I  blunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  I  stand 
on  alien  ground, 

Surveying  awhile  the  heights  I  rolled 

from  into  the  deep ; 
7'hich,  hark,  I  have    dared  and  done, 
for  m V  resting-place  is  found. 

The  C  Major  of  this  life  :  so,  now  T  will 
try  to  sleep.  1864. 

RABBI  BEN  EZRA 

^ROW  old  along  with  me  ! 

he  best  is  yet  to  be, 

he  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 

made  : 
•ur  times  are  in  his  hand 
7 ho  saith,  **  A  whole  I  planned, 
'outh   shows  but  half  ;  trust  God  :  see 

all,  nor  be  afraid  !  '* 

ot  that,  amassing  flowers, 
outh  sighed,  **  Which  rose  make  ours, 
rhich   lily  leave  and  then  as  best  re- 
call ?  ^ 
ot  that,  admiring  stars, 
;  yearned,  **  Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars  : 
[ine    be    some     ftgured    flame    which 
blends,  transcends  them  all !  " 

ot  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
niiulling  youth's  brief  years. 
o  I  remonstrate  :  folly  wide  the  mark ! 
ather  I  prize  the  doubt 
0^07  kinds  exist  without, 
inished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by 
a  spark. 


Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  ioy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  a  feast : 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men  : 
Irks   care    the   crop-full    bird?     Frets 
doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast  ? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 
To  that  wliich  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  I 
A  spark  disturbs  our  clod ; 
Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take, 
I  must  believe. 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth  s  smoothness  rough. 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand 

but  go ! 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  fiain  I 
Strive,  and  hold  ciieap  the  strain ; 
Learn,  nor    account    the  pang';    dare, 

never  grudge  the  throe  ! 

For  thence, — a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 
What  I  aspired  to  l>e. 
And  was  not.  comforts  me  : 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would 
not  sink  i*  the  scale. 

Wliat  is  he  but  a  brute 

Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit. 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs 

want  play? 
To  man,  projwse  this  test — 
Thy  body  at  its  best. 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its 

lone  way  ? 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use : 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 

Of   |K)wer  each  side,  ]>erfection   every 

turn : 
Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 
Brain  treiusured  up  the  whole  ; 
Should  not  the  heart  lieat  once  **  How 

good  to  live  and  learn  '*? 

Not  once  beat  *'  Praise  be  thine ! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  |)ower,  see  now  Love  perfect 

too  : 
Perfect  I  call  thy  plan : 
Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  ! 
Maker,  remak<»,  complete,-  I  trust  what 

thou  Shalt  do  !  " 
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For  pleasant  is  this  flesh ; 
Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 
Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for 

rest: 
Would  we  some  prise  might  hold 
To  match  those  manifold 
Possessions  of  the  brute, — gain  most,  as 

we  did  best  I 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

"  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon 

the  whole  t " 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now, 

than  flesli  helps  soul  t " 

Therefore  I  summon  age 

To  grant  youth's  heritage, 

Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its 

term: 
Thence  'shall  I  pass,  approved 
A  man,  for  aye  removea 
From  the  developed  brute ;  a  Gkxi  though 

in  the  germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and 

new: 
Fearless  and  unperplexed, 
When  I  wage  battle  next. 
What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to 

indue. 

Youth  endod.  T  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby  ; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is 

gold  : 
And  I  shall  wei^li  the  same, 
Give  life  its  praise  or  blame  : 
Young,  all  lay  in  dispute  ;  I  shall  know, 

being  old. 

For  note,  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the 

gray  : 
A  whisper  from  the  west 
Shoots — **  Add  this  to  the  rest. 
Take  it  and  try  it«  worth  :  here  dies  an- 
other day.'' 

So,  still  within  this  life. 

Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 

Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at 

last. 
**  This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main. 


That  acquiesoenoe  vain : 
The  Future  I  naay  face  now  I  have  proved 
the  Ptwt" 

For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man,  with  soul  nut  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  vrhat  he  learns  to-daj : 
Here,  work  enough  to  wmtch 
The  Master  work,  and  oat<^ 
Hints  of  the  proper  oraft,  tricks  of  tin 
tool's  true  play. 

Ab  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acta  uncouth. 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught 

found  made : 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.   Thou  waitedst  age :  wait  detth 

nor  be  afraid  I 

Enough  now,  if  the  Bight 

And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  oallest  thy  bind 

thine  own. 
With  knowledge  absoliitev 
Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  yoath,  nor  1ft 

thee  feel  alone. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all. 
Severed  great  minds  from  small. 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the 

Past  I 
Was  I,  the  world  arraigned. 
Were  they,  my  soul  disdained. 
Right?    Let  age  speak  the   truth  and 

give  us  pt)ace  at  last ! 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 

Ten  men  love  wiiat  I  liate. 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  re- 
ceive ; 

Ten,  wlio  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me  :  we  all  surmise. 

They  this  tiling,  and  I  that :  whom  shall 
mv  soul  believe? 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  '*  work,"  must  sentence  pass. 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had 

the  price  ; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could 

value  in  a  trice  : 

But  all.  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb. 
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So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  ac- 
count : 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  puq>oses  unsure, 

That  weif^heU  not  as  his  work,  yet 
swelled  the  man*s  amount : 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that    broke    through  language 

and  escaped  ; 
All  I  could  never  be, 
All,  men  ignored  in  me. 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel 

the  pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel. 

That  metaphor  !  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies 

oar  clay, — 
Tliou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 
When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
**  Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change ;    the 

Past  gone,  seize  to-day  I " 

Fool !    All  that  is.  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

E^rth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God 

stand  sure: 
"What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 
Time's  wheel  runs  bjick  or  stops :  Potter 

and  clay  endure. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance. 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  would  fain 

arrest : 
Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  l)ent. 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently 

impressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves. 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 

Around   thy  base,  no  longer  ]Niuse  and 

press? 
What  though,  about  thv  rim. 
Skull-things  in  order  grim 
Grow  out,   in  graver  mood,   ol>ey  the 

sterner  stress  ? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up  ! 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trum- 
pet's peal. 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 

The  master's  \i\)n  aglow  ! 

Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what 
needst  thou  with  earth's  wheel  ? 


But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee.  God,  who  mouldest  men  ; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was 

worst, 
Did  I — to  the  wheel  of  life 
With  shapes  and  colors  rife. 
Bound    dizzily — mistake    my    end,    to 

slake  thy  thirst : 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work  : 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings 

past  the  aim ! 
My  times  be  in  thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  I 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death 

complete  the  samei  1864. 

CAUBAN  UPON  SETEBOS ; 

OR,  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ISLAND 

"  Tbou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such 
an  one  as  thyself/* 

['Will  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day 

is  best. 
Flat  on  his  belly  in  the  pit's  much  mire, 
With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenchetl  to  prop 

his  chin. 
And,  while  he  kicks  both  feet  in  the  cool 

slush. 
And  feels alK)ut  his  spine  small  eft-things 

course. 
Run  in  and  out  each  arm.  and   make 

him  laugh :  [plant. 

And  while  alN)ve  his  head  a   pompion- 
( 'oating  the  cave-top  as  a  brow  its  eye. 
Creeps  down  to  touch  and  tickle  hair  and 

beard. 
And  now  a  flower  drops  with  a  bee  inside. 
And  now  a  fruit  to  snap  at,  catch  and 

crunch, — 
He   looks  out  o'er  yon  sea  which  sun- 
beams cross 
And  recrosK  till  they  weave  a  spider-web, 
(Meshes  of  fire,  some  great  fUth   breaks 

at  times,)  [please, 

And  talks  to  his  own  self,  howe'er  he 
Touching    tliat  other,  whom    his  dam 

called  Gotl. 
Because  to  talk  about  Him,  vexes — ha. 
Could  He  but  know  !  and  time  to  vex  is 

now. 
When  talk  is  sjifer  than  in  winter-time. 
Moreover  Prosper  and  Miranda  sleep 
In  confidence  he  drudges  at  their  task. 
And  it  is  g(MKl  to  cheat  the  |>air.  and  gibe. 
Letting  tlie  rank  tongue  blossom  into 

sjKjech.] 
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Setebos,  Setebos,  and  Setebos  ! 
Thinketh,  He  dwelleth  i'  the  ooldo'  the 
moon. 

Thinketh  He  made  it,  with  the  son  to 
match, 

But  not  the  stars ;  the  stars  oame  other- 
wise; 

Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such 
as  that : 

Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  grows 
thereon, 

And  snaky  sea  which  rounds  and  ends 
the 


Thinketii,  it  came  of  being  ill  at  ease : 
He  hated  that  He  cannot  change  His 

cold. 
Nor  cure  its  ache.    '  Hath  spied  an  icy 

fisk 
That  longed  to '  scape  the  rock-stream 

where  she  lived. 
And  thaw  herself  within  the  lukewarm 

brine 
O'  the  lai^  sea  her  stream  thrusts  far 

amid, 
A  crystal  spike  'twixt  two  warm  walls 

of  wave ; 
Only,  she  ever  sickened,  found  repulse 
At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life, 
(Green-dense  and  dim-delicious,  bred  o' 

the  sun,) 
Flounced  back  from  bliss  she  was  not 

bom  to  breathe. 
And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair, 
Hating  and  loving  warmth  alike  :  so  He. 

*  Thinketh,  He  made  thereat  the  sun, 

this  isle, 
Trees  and  the  fowls  here,  beast  and  creep- 
ing thing. 
Yon  otter,   sleek- wet,   black,   lithe  as  a 

leech  ; 
Yon  auk,  one  fire-eye  in  a  ball  of  foam, 
That  floats  and  feeds ;  a  certain   badger 

brown 
He  hath   watched  hunt  with  tliat  slant 

whitewedge  eye 
By  moonlight ;  and  the  pie  with  the  long 

tongue 
That  pricks  deep  into  oakwarts  for  a 

worm, 
And  says  a  plain  word  when  she  finds 

her  prize,  [selves 

But  will  not  eat  the  ants  ;  the  antsthem- 
That  build  a  wall  of  seeds  and  settled 

stalks 
About  their  hole — He  made  all  these 

and  more, 


Made  all  we  see,  and  nst  in  qfiite :  how 

else? 
He  could  not,  Himaelf ,  make  a  seooad 

self 
To  be  His  mate ;  as  well  have  msde 

Himself: 
He  would  not  make  what  He  mislilus 

or  slights. 
An  eyesore  to  Him,  or  not  worth  Bk 

pains: 
But  did,  in  envv,  listlessneas  or  sport, 
Make  what  Himself  would  Cain,  isi 

manner,  be— 
Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few. 
Worthy,  and  yet  mere  pli^things  tU 

the  while, 
Things  He  admires  and  mooks  too,— tint 

is  it 
Because,  so  brave,  so  better  though  thej 

be, 
It  nothing  skills  if  He  b^;{n  to  plague. 
Look  now,  I  melt  a  gourd-miit  into  mMh, 
Add  honeycomb  and  pods,  I  have  per- 

ceived 
Which  bite  like  finches  when  they  bill 

and  kiss, — 
Then,  when  frotb  rises  bladdery,  dzink 

up  all. 
Quick,   quick,    till    maggots    acamper 

through  my  brain  ; 
Last,  throw  me  on  my  back  i'  the  seeded 

thyme, 
And  wanton,  wishing  I  were  bom  a  bird. 
Put  case,  unable  to  be  what  I  wish, 
I  yet  could  make  a  live  bird  out  of  clay : 
Would  not  I  take  clay,  pinch  my  Caliban 
Able  to  fly? — for,  there,   see,  he  hath 

wings. 
And  great  comb  like   the   hoopoes  to 

admire. 
And  there,  a  sting  to  do  his  foes  offence, 
There,  and  I  will  that  he  begin  to  live. 
Fly  to  yon  rock-top,  nip  nie  off  the  horns 
Of  grigs  high  up  that  make  the  merry  din 
Saucy  through  their  veined   wingsi  and 

mind  me  not. 
In  which  feat,  if  his  leg  snapped,  brittle 

clay, 
And  he  lay  stupid-like, — why   I  should 

laugh  ; 
And  if  he,  spying  me  should  fall  to  weep 
Beseech  me  to  be  good,  repair  liis  wrong. 
Bid  his  poor  leg  smart   less  or  grow 

again,— 
Well,  as   the  chance    were  this  might 

take  or  else 
Not  take  my  fancy :  I  might  hear  his  cry 
And  give  the  manikin  three   sound  le^ 

for  one. 
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Or  pluck  the  other  off,  leave  him  like  an 

egg> 
And  lessoned  he  was  mine  and  meiely 

clay. 
Were  this   no    pleasure    lying    in    the 

thyme, 
Drinking  the  mash,  with  brain  become 

alive 
Making  and   marring  clay  at  will  ?    So 

*Thinketh  such  shows    nor   right   nor 

wrong  in  Him, 
Nor  kind  nor    cruel :  He  is   strong  and 

Lord. 

*  Am  strong  myself  compared  to  yonder 

crabs 
Tliat  march  now  from  the  mountain  to 
the  sea ; 

*  Let  twenty  pass  and  stone  the  twenty- 

first. 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  lust  choosing  so. 
'  Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boasts  purple 

spots 
Shall  join  the  file,  one  pincer  twisted  off ; 
'  Say  this  bruised  fellow  shall  receive  a 

worm, 
And  two  worms  he  whose  nippers  end 

in  red ; 
As  it  likes  me  each  time  I  do :  so  He. 

Well  then,  *supposeth  He  is  good  i*the 

main. 
Placable  if  His  mind  and  ways  were 

guessed, 
Bat  rougher  than  His  handiwork,   be 

sure  ! 
Oh,  He  hath  made  things  worthier  than 

Himself, 
And  envieth  that,  so  helped,  such  things 

do  more 
Than  He  who  made  them  !    What  con- 
soles but  this  ? 
That    they,    unless   through    Him,    do 

naught  at  all, 
And  must  submit :  what  other  use  in 

things? 
'Hiith  cut  a  pipe  of  pithless  elder-joint 
That,   blown  through,  gives  exact  the 

scream  o'  the  jay 
Wlien  from  her  wing  you  twitch  the 

feathers  blue : 
Sound  this,  and  little  birds  that  hate  the 

jav 
Flock  within  stone's  throw,  glad  their 

foe  is  hurt : 
Put  case  such  pipe  could  prattle  and 

bo;ist  forsooth,  [thing. 

•*  I  catch  tlie  birds,   I  am   the    crafty 


I  make  the  cry  my  maker  cannot  make 
With  his  great  roimd  mouth ;  he  must 

blow  through  mine  !  ** 
Would  not  I  smash  it  with  my  foot  ?  So 

He. 

But  wherefore  rough,  why  oold  and  ill 

at  ease? 
Aha,  that  is  a  question  !    Ask,  for  that, 
What  knows, — the  something  over  Sete- 

bos 
That  made  Him,  or  He,  may  be,  found 

and  fought. 
Worsted,  drove  off  and  did  to  nothing, 

perchance. 
Tliere  may  be  something  quiet  o*er  His 

head. 
Out  of  His  reach,  that  feels  nor  joy  nor 

grief, 
Since  both   derive   from  weakness   in 

some  way. 
I  joy  because  the  quails  come ;   would 

not  joy 
Could  I  bring  quails  here  when  I  have  a 

mind : 
This  Quiet,  all  it  hath  a  mind  to,  doth. 
'Esteemeth    stars   the   outposts  of   its 

couch. 
But  never  spends  much  thought  nor  care 

that  way. 
It  may  look  up,  work  up,  Uie  worse  for 

those 
It  works  on  I    'C^areth  but  for  Setebos 
The  many-handed  as  a  cuttle-fish. 
Who,  making  Himself  feared  through 

what  He  does. 
Looks  up,  first,  and  perceives  he  cannot 

soar 
To  what  is  quiet  and  hath  happy  life ; 
Next  looks  down  here,  and  out  of  very 

spite 
Makes  tliis  a  bauble-world  to  ape  yon 

real. 
These  good  things  to  match  those  as  hips 

do  grapes. 
Tis   solace    making   baubles,   ay,    and 

sport. 
Himself  jteeped  late,  eyed  Prosper  at  his 

lxx)ks 
Careless  and  lofty,  lord  now  of  the  isle  : 
Vexed,  *st  itched  a  book  of  broad  leaves, 

arrow-shaped. 
Wrote  thereon,  he  knows  what,  prodi- 
gious words ; 
lias  peele<]  a  wand  and  called  it  by  a 

name : 
Weareth  at  whiles  for  an  enchanter's 

rolH» 
The  eyed  skin  of  a  supple  oncelot ; 
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And  hath  an  ounce  sleeker  than  young- 
ling mole, 

A  four-legged  serpent  he  makes  cower 
and  couch, 

Now  snarl,  now  hold  its  hreath  and 
mind  his  eye, 

And  saith  she  is  Miranda  and  my  wife : 

'Keeps  for  his  Ariel  a  tall  pouch-bill 
crane 

He  bids  go  wade  for  fish  and  straight 
disgoree ; 

Also  a  sea-beast,  lumpish,  which  he 
snared. 

Blinded  the  eyes  of  and  brought  some- 
what tame. 

And  split  its  toe-webs,  and  now  pens  the 
drudge 

In  a  hole  o'the  rock,  and  calls  him  Cali- 
ban ; 

A  bitter  heart  that  bides  its  time  and 
bites. 

'Plays  thus  at  bein^  Prosper  in  a  way. 

Taketh  his  mirth  with  make-believes:  so 
He. 

His  dam  held  that  the  Quiet  made  all 

things 
Which  Setebos  vexed  only :  liolds  not 

so. 
Who  made  them  weak,  meant  weakness 

He  might  vex. 
Had  He  meant  other,  wliile  His  band 

was  in, 
Why  not  make  horny  eyes  no  thorn 

could  prick. 
Or  plate    my  scalp  with  bone  against 

the  snow, 
Or  oversc^le  my  flesli  'neath  joint  and 

joint 
Like  an  ore's  armor?    Ay, — so  sjwil  His 

sport ! 
He  is  the  One  now :  only  He  doth  all. 

'Saith.  He  may  like.  percJiance,   wliat 

profits  )iim. 
Ay,  Jiimself  loves  w)iat  does  liim  good  ; 

but  why? 
'Gets  good  no  otherwise.    This  blinded 

betist 
Loves  whoso  places  flesh-meat  on  his 

nose. 
But,  had  he  eyes,  would  want  no  help, 

but  hate 
Or  love,  just  as  it  liked  him :   he  liath 

eyes. 
Also  it  pleases  Setebos  to  work. 
Use  all  His  hands,  and  exercirie   much 

craft,  [worked. 

By  no  means  for  the  love  of  what  is 


TBsteth  himself,  no  finer  good  i*  the 

world 
When  all  goes  right,  in  this  safe  snimna^ 

time, 
And  he  wants  little,  hungers,  aches  not 

much. 
Than  trying  what  to  do  with  wit  and 

strength. 
Tails  to  make  something:  "piled  yon 

pile  of  turfs. 
And  squared  and  stuck  there  equam  of 

soft  white  chalk. 
And,  with  a  fish-tooth,  scratched  a  moon 

on  each. 
And  set  up  endwise  certain  spikes  of 

tree. 
And  crowned  the  whole  with  a  sloths 

skull  a-top. 
Found  dead  i*  the  woods,  too  hard  for 

one  to  kill. 
No  use  at  all  i'  the  work,  for  work^  sole 

sake; 
'Shall  some  day  knock  it  down  again:  n 

He. 

'Saith  He  is  terrible :  watch  Hia  feats  in 

proof  I 
One    hurricane    will    spoil    six    good 

months'  hope. 
He  hatli  a  spite  against  me,  that  I  know. 
Just  as  He  favors  Prosper,  who  knows 

why  ? 
So  it  is,  all  the  same,  as  well  I  find. 
'Wove  wattles  half  the  winter,  fenc^ 

them  firm 
With   stone    and    stake    to    stop    slie 

tortoisas 
Crawling  to  lay  their  eggs  here :  well, 

one  wave. 
Feeling  the  foot  of  Him  upon  its  neck. 
Gaped  as  a  snake  does,  lolled  out  its 

large  tongue, 
And   licked   the   whole   labor  fiat :    so 

much  for  spite. 

*Saw  a  ball  flame  down  late  (yonder  it 

lies) 
Where  half  an  hour  before,  I  slept  i'  the 

shade  : 
Often   thc^y  scMitter   sparkles :   there  is 

force ! 
'Dug  up  a  newt  Ho  may  have  euTied 

once 
And  turned  to  stone,  shut   up  inside  a 

stone. 
Please   Him    and    hinder    this?— What 

Prosp<n*  does  ? 
Aha.  if  He  would  tell  me  how  !     Not  He  I 
There  is  the  sport :  discover  how  or  die! 
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All  need  not  die,  for  of  the  things  o*  the 

isle 
Some  flee  afar,  some  dive»  some  run  up 

trees; 
Those  at  His  mercy, — why  they  please 

Him  most 
When  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  well,  never    try 

the  same  way  twice  ! 
Repeat  what  act  has  pleased,  He  may 

grow  wroth. 
Tou  must  not  know  His  ways,  and  play 

Him  off. 
Sure  of  the  issue.    Doth  the  like  him- 
self: 
*Spareth  a  squirrel  that  it  nothing  fears 
But  steals  the  nut  from  underneath  my 

thumb, 
And  wlien  I  threat,  bites  stoutly  in  de- 
fence : 
'Spareth  an  urchin  that  contrariwise, 
Curls  up  into  a  ball,  pretending  deatli 
For  fright  at  my  approach :  the  two  ways 

please. 
But  what  would  move  my  choler  more 

than  this, 
That  either  creature  counted  on  its  life 
To-morrow  and  next  day  and  all  days  to 

come, 
Saying,  forsooth,  in  the  inmost  of  its 

lieart, 
*•  Because  he  did  so  yesterday  witli  me. 
And  otherwise  with  such  another  brute. 
So  must  he  do  henceforth  and  alwavs.** — 

Ay? 
Would  teach  the  reasoning  couple  what 

**  must**  means! 
'Doth  as  he  likes,  or  wherefore  Lord  ? 

So  He. 

'Concei  veth  all  things  will  continue  thus, 
And  we  sliall  have  to  live  in  fear  of  Him 
So  long  as  He  lives,  keeps  his  strength  : 

no  change, 
If  He  have  done  His  best,  make  no  new 

world 
To  please  Him  more,  so  leave  off  watch- 
ing this, — 
If  He  surprise  not  even  the  Quiet's  self 
Some  strange  day,— or,  suppose,  grow 

into  it 
As  grubs  grow  butterflies :  else,  here  we 
are,  [all. 

And  there  is  He,  and  nowhere  help  at 

'Believeth  with  the  life,  the  i)ain  shall 

stop. 
His  dam  held  different,  that  after  death 
He  both  plagued  enemies  and  feasted 

friends : 


Idly  I    He  doth  His  worst  in  this  our 

life. 
Giving  just  respite  lest  we  die  through 

pain. 
Saving  last  pain  for  worst, — with  which, 

an  end. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  way  to  escape  His 

ire 
Is,  not  to  seem  too  happy.    'Sees,  him- 
self, 
Yonder  two  flies,  with  purple  films  and 

pink. 
Bask  on  the  pompion-bell  above :  kills 

both. 
'Sees  two  black  painful  beetles  roll  theix 

ball 
On  head  and  tail  as  if  to  save  their  lives : 
Moves  them  the  stick  away  they  strive 

to  clear. 

Even  so,'  would  have  him  misconceive, 

suppose 
This  Caliban  strives  hard  and  ails  no  less, 
And  always,  above  all  else,  envies  Him  ; 
Wherefore  he   mainly  dances  on  dark 

nights, 
Moans  in  the  sun,  gets  under  holes  to 

laugh. 
And  never  speaks  his  mind  save  housed 

as  now : 
Outside,  'groans,  curses.    If  He  cauglit 

me  here, 
O'erheard  this  speech,  and  asked  **  Wliat 

chucklest  at  ?  *' 
'Would,  to  appease  Him.  cut  a  finger  off. 
Or  of  my  three  kid  yearlings  burn  the 

best. 
Or  let  the  toothsome  apples  rot  on  tree, 
Or  push  my  tame  beast  for  the  ore  to 

taste: 
While  myself  lit  a  fire,  and  made  a  song 
And  sung  it,  **  WJiat  I  hate,  he  consecrate. 
To  celebrate  TJiee  and  Thy  state,  no  mate 
For  Thee;  tchat  see  for  envy  in  poor 

me  f  " 
Hoping  the  while,  since  evils  sometimes 

mend. 
Warts  rub  away  and  sores  are  cured  with 

slime, 
Tliat  some  strange  day,  will  either  the 

Quiet  catch 
And  conquer  Setebos,  or  likelier  He 
Decrepit  may  doze,  doze,  as  good  as  die. 


[What,  what  ?    A  curtain  o'er  the  world 

at  once ! 
Crickets  stop  hissing;   not  a  bird — or, 

ves. 
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-Ihere  touds  His  raven  that  has  told  Him 

aUt 
It  was  fool's  play,  this  prattling  I    Ha  I 

The  wind 
Shoulders  the  pillared  dost,  death's  house 

o'  the  move, 
And  last  invading  fires  begin  t    White 


A  tree's  head  snaps— and  there,  there, 

thdre,  there,  there. 
His  thunder  foUowsl    Fool  to  gibe  at 

Him! 
Lo  t    laeth  flat  and  loveth  Setebos  I 
Ifaketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper 

lip,  [month 

Will  let  those  quails  flv,  will  not  eat  this 
One  little  mess  of  whelks,  so  he  may 

"iMape  I]  1864. 

CONFESSIONS 

What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 

'*  Now  that  I  come  to  die. 
Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears  ?  " 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  1 1 

What  I  viewed  there  onoe,  what  I  view 
again 

Where  the  phvsic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table's  edge, — ^is  a  suburb  lane, 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do. 
From  a  liouse  you  could  descry 

O'er  the  garden-wall ;  is  the  curtain  blue 
Or  green  to  a  healthy  eyo? 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the    old    June 
weather 
Blue  above  lane  and  wall : 
And     that     farthest     bottle      labelled 
"Ether" 
Is  the  house  overtopping  all. 

At    a    terrace,    somewhere    near    the 
stopper. 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 
A  girl :  I  know,  sir,  it 's  improper. 

My  poor  mind  's  out  of  tune. 

Only,  there  was  a  way  .  .  .  you  crept 

Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyos  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except  : 

Ihey  styled  their  house  **  The  Lodge." 

What  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane  ? 

But,  by  creeping  very  close, 
With  the  good  wall's  help, — their  ryes 
might  strain 

And  stretch  themselves  to  Oes, 


Yet  never  oatoh  her  and  me  togethir. 
As  she  left  the  attio,  theie, 

Bj   the   rim  of    the     botUe    UmM 
••  Ether," 
And  stole  from  stair  to  stair. 

And  stood  by  the  roae-wreatiied  pta 
Alas, 

We  loved,  sii^-used  to  meet : 
How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was 

Bat,  then,  how  it  was  swaet  I    ML 

YOUTH  AND  ART 

It  onoe  might  have  been,  onoe  only : 
We  lodged  in  a  street  together. 

You,  a  sparrow  on  the  house  top  1ob6^. 
I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  *  *    "    " 


Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  ofa^. 
You    thumbed,   thrust,   patted  asd 

£:>li8hed, 
ughed  "  They  will  see  sons  dij 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demottiM. 

My  business  was  song,  flong»  aong ; 

I  chirped,  oheeped,  triltod  and  twit- 
tered, 
"  Kate  Brown's  on  the  boards  ere  Iob|^ 

And  Grisi's  existenoe  embittered  I " 

I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster : 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marnle, 
I  needed  a  music-master. 

We  studied  hard  in  our  styles, 
Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindow, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles. 
For    fun,  watched  each  other's  win- 
dows. 

You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  South. 

Cap  and  blouse — nay,  a  bit  of  beard 
too: 
Or  you  got  it,  rubbing  your  mouth 

With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 

And  I — ^soon  managed  to  find 
Weak  points  in  the  flower- fence  facing. 

Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind 
And  be  safe  m  my  corset-lacing. 

No  harm  !    It  was  not  my  fault 
If  you  never  turned  your  eye's  tail  up 

As  I  shook  upon  E  in  alt.. 
Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up : 

For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair. 
And  tlie  boys  and  girls  gave  guesBei. 
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lis  in  our  street  looked  rare 
bulrush  and  watercresses. 

1  not  you  pinch  a  flower 
ellet  of  clay  and  fling  it  ? 
1  not  I  put  a  power 
inks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it? 

•k,  sharp  as  a  lynx, 

yet  the  memory  rankles,) 

loilels  arrived,  some  minx 

k1  up-stairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

ink  I  gave  you  as  good  I 

t  foreign  fellow, — who  can  know 

)  pays/ in  a  playful  mood, 

s  tuning  her  that  piano  V  ** 

)u  say  so,  and  never  say, 
:>ose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes, 
tch  her  from  over  the  way, 
•iano,  and  long  tunes  and  short 
lies  ?  " 

you  would  not  be  rash, 
rasher  and  something  over : 
to  settlo  vet  (iibson^H  liash, 
risi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 
leeii  myself  at  bals-pure, 
rried  a  rich  old  lord, 
rou  're  dubbed  knight  and  an 

A. 

3  unfulflUed,  you  see ; 

gs  still.  ])atchy  and  scrappy  : 

»  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free. 

d,      feasted,      despaired, — h«H»n 

ppy. 

Mxly  chills  you  a  dunce, 
pople  8up|K)se  me  clever : 
Id  hut  have  happene<l  once, 
'e  missed  it,  lost  it  forever. 

18G4. 

A  FACE 

Duld  have  that  little  head  of  hers 
upon  a  background  of  ]>aleg<>Ul, 
the  Tuscan's  early  art  prefers  ! 
^,  enoroacliing  on  the  matchless 

)uld 

two  lips,  which  should  l)e  open- 
%  soft 

pure  profile :  not  as   when  she 
ighs, 

spoils  all  :  but  rather  as  if  aloft 
iomth,  she  loves  so,  leaned  its 


Burden  of  honey-colored  buds  to  kiss 
And  capture  *twixt  the  lips  apart  for 

this. 
Then  her  lithe  neck,  three  fingers  might 

surround. 
How  it  should  waver  on  the  pale  gold 

ground 
Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it 

liftol 
I  know,  Ck)rreggio  loves  to  mass,  in  rifts 
Of  heaven,  his  angel  faces,  orb  on  orb 
Breaking    its  outline,    burning   shades 

ateorb: 
But  these  are  only  massed  there,  I  should 

think, 
Waiting  to  see  some  wonder  mopfiently 
Grow  out,  stand  full,  fade  slow  against 

the  sky 
(That  *s  the  ))ale  ground  you  *d  see  this 

sweet  face  by). 
All  heaven,  meanwhile,  condensed  into 

one  eye 
Which  fears  to  lose  the  wonder,  should 

it  wink.  1864. 

PROSPICE 

Frar  death?— to  feel   the  fog   in   my 
throat. 
The  mist  in  my  face. 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts 
denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the 
storm. 
The  post  of  the  f <w ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a 
visible  form, 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit 
attained, 
And  the  barriers  fall. 
Though  a  battlers  to  fight  ere  the  g^uer- 
don  he  gained. 
The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  afight<'r,  so— one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last  I 
T  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my 
eves,  and  forlxire. 
And  F>ade  me  (*reep  |)ast. 
No !  let  me  tast(»  the  whole  of  it,  fare 
like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad 
life*s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to 
the  brave. 
The  black  minute*s  at  end. 
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And  the  elements'  rage*  the  flend-Toioee 
thftt  rave, 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace 
out  of  pain. 
Then  a  light,  then  thv  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  I    I  shall  clasp 
thee  again, 
AndwithOodbethex^st!   2861.  1864. 

EPILOGUE 

TO  DBAMATIS   FERSOKJB 

Witless  alike  of  will  and  way  divine, 
How  heaven's  high    with  earth's  low 

should  intertwine  t 
Friends,  I  have  seen  through  your  eyes : 

now  use  mine  I 

Take  the  least  man  of  all  mankind,  as  I ; 
Look  at  his  head  and  heart,  find  how 

and  why 
He  difiFers  from  his  fellows  utterly : 

Then,  like  me,  watch  when  nature  by 

decrees 
Grows  ak ve  round  him,  as  in  Arctic  seas 
(They  said  of  Old)  the  instinctive  water 

fiees 

Toward  some  elected  point  of  central 

rock, 
As  though,  for  its  sake  only,  roamed  the 

flock 
Of  waves  about  the  waste  :  awliile  they 

mock 

With  radiance  cauglit  for  the  occasion, 

— hues 
Of  blackest  hell  now,  now  such  reds  and 

blues 
As  only  heaven  could  fitly  interfuse, — 

The  mimic  monarch  of  the  whirlixx)!, 

king 
O'  the  current  for  a  minute  :  tJien  they 

wring 
Up  by  the  roots  and  oversweep  the  thing, 

And  Iiasten  oflf,  to  play  again  elsewhere 
Tiie  same  part,  choose  another  peak  as 

l>are, 
They  find  and  flatter,  feast  and  finish 

there. 

When  you  see  what  I  tell  you, — nature 

dance 
About  each  man  of  us,  retire,  advance. 
As  though   the  pageant's  end  were  to 

enhance 


His  worth,  and^-onoe  the  life,  his  pro- 
duct, nined — 

Roll  away  elsewhere,  keep  the  sbiiB 
sustained. 

And  show  thus  real,  a  thin^  tiie  North 
but  feigned — 

When  you  acknowledge  thmt  one  worii 

could  do 
All  the  diverse  work,  did  yet  ever  iiev. 
Divide  us,  each  from  othar,  me  tnm 

you,— 

Why,  whereas  the  need  of  Temple,  wlm 

thA  mriilhi 
O*  the  world  are  that?     What  use  of 

swells  and  fails 
From  Levites*  choir.  Priests*  cries,  bM 

trumpet-calls? 

That  one  Face,  far  from  vaniah,  latber 

grows. 
Or  decomposes  but  to  reoompose. 
Become   my  universe   that   feeb  and 

knows  I  19H. 

DBDICATION  OF  THE    RING  AND 
THE  BOOK 

(KND  OF  BOOK  I) 

Such,  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not. 
(God   love  you  !  ) — whom   I  yet  hsTe 

labored  for, 
Perchance  more  careful  whoso  runs  luaj 

read 
Than  erst  when   all,    it  seemeii,  couM 

read  who  i*an, — 
Perchance  more    careless   whoso  read-* 

may  praise 
Than  late  when  he  who  praised  and  rea^ 

and  wrote 
Was  apt  to  find  himself  the  selfsame 

me, — 
Such  labor  had  such  issue,  so  I  wroujjlit 
This  arc,  by  furtherance  of  such  allov. 
And  so.  by  one  spirt,  take  away  its  trace 
Till,  justifiably  golden,  rounds  my  ring- 

A  ring  without  a  posy,   and  tliat  ring 
mine? 

O  lyric  Love,  half  anf^el  and  half  bird. 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire,— 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  tlie 

sun. 
Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue. 
A  nil  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face.— 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  hearts 
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When  the  firHt  summons  from  the  dark- 
ling earth 
Reached    thee     amid    thy     chambers, 

blanched  their  blue, 
And  bared  them  of  the  glory — to  drop 

down, 
To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die, — 
This  is  the  same   voice  :  can  thy  soul 

know   change  ? 
Hail  then,  and  barken  from  the  realms 

of  help  I 
Never  mav  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of 

thee. 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching 

hand — 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the 

dark,  [change 

What  was,  again  may  he ;  some  inter- 
Of  grace,  some  splendor  once  thy  very 

thought. 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile  : 
— Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and 

head 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach, 

yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward. 
Their  utmost  up  and  on, — so  blessing 

back 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven 

thy  home. 
Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  facre 

makes  proud. 
Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot 

may  fall !  1868. 

HERVfe  RIEL 


On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,   sixteen 
hundred  ninety-two, 

Di«l  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe 
to  France ! 

And,    the  thirty-first    of    May,    helter- 
skelter  through  the  blue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  (wrpoises  a 
shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  t^)  Saint 
Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

II 

*T  was  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with 

the  victor  in  full  chase  ; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his 

great  ship.  Damfreville ; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 
Twenty-two  good  snips  in  all ; 


And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
*'  Help  tne  wiuuera  of  a  race  I 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take 
us  quick — or,  quicker  still, 
Here  *s  the  English  can  and  will ! " 

in 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk 
and  leaped  on  board  ; 
*'  Why  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships 
like  these  to  pass  ? ''  laughed  they  : 
**  Rocks  to  starboinrd,  rocks  to  port,  all 

the  {)assiige  scarred  and  scored, 
Sliall  the   *  Formidable  *  here   with    her 
twelve  and  eighty  guns 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the 
single  narrow  way, 
TriLst  to  enter  where  ^  t  is  ticklish  for  a 

craft  of  twenty  tons. 
And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 
Now,  't  is  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

Reach  the  mooring  ?    Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs. 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  I  *' 

IV 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight. 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  : 

**  Here's  the  English  at  our  heels  ;  would 

you  have  them  take  in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  to- 
gether stern  and  bow. 
For  a  priz^  to  Plymouth  Sound  ? 
Better  run  the  shi{)s  aground  !  '* 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  s|)eech). 
*'  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 
Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  bum  the 
vessels  on  the  beach  ! 
France  must  undergo  her  fate. 


"Give  the  wonl ! "  But  no  such  word 

Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  : 

For   up  stood,  for  out  stepped,   for  in 

struck  amid  all  these 
— A  Captain  ?  A  Lieutenant  ?  A  Blate— 

first,  second,  third  ? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  comjiete ! 
But  a  simple   Breton  sailor  pressed  by 

Tour VI lie  for  the  fleet, 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv6  Riel  the 

Croisickese. 

VI 

And  •*  What  mockery  or  malice  hare  we 
here  ?  "  cries  Herv6  Riel : 
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"  Are  you  mad,  you  Ifalouins  ?    Are  you 

cowards,  fools,  or  rogues  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  rooks  and  shoals,  me  who 

took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow, 

every  swell, 
Twizt  the  ofling  here  and  Grdve  where 

the  river  disembogues? 
Are  you  boueht  bv  English  gold?    Is  it 

love  the  lyinji^s  for  ? 
Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day. 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  ftotat  the 

foot  of  Solidor. 
Bum  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?  That 

were  worse  than  fifty  Hogpies'I 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  I  Sirs, 

believe  me  there's  a  way  I 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line. 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Qet  tins  '  Formidable '  dear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine. 
And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by 

a  paassge  I  know  well. 
Right  to  Solidor  past  Grdve, 
And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound : 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 
— ^Keel  so  much  as  grato  the  ^^und. 
Why  I*ve  nothing  But  my  hfe, — here's 

my  head  I  **  cries  Herv6  Riel. 

vn 

Not  a  minuto  more  to  wait, 

**  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great  I 

Take  the  lieliu,  lead  the  line,  save  the 
sq^iiadron  ! ''  cried  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  I 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace  I 
See  the  noble  fellow  s  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  l)Ound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 
Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way 
were  the  wide  sea's  profound  ! 

See,  Rafe  through  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock, 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel 
that  grates  the  ground. 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief  t 
The  peril,  see,  is  past. 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 
And    just      as     Herve       Riel      hollas 

**  Anchor ! " — sure  as  fate. 
Up  the  English  come — too  late  ! 

viu 

So.  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  : 
They  see  the  green  trees  wave 


On  the  heights  o*erlookinff  Grftve. 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  fastaL 
**  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance. 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bav. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  •Arnft 

As  they  cannonade  away ! 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  fHeaaant  ridBig 

on  the  Kance  I " 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  eachOif- 

taints  countenance! 
Out  burst  all  with  one  aooordi 

•*  This  is  Paradise  for  HeU  I 
Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  I  * 
What  a  shout,  and  aU  one  w<nd, 

"  Herv6  Kiel !  »* 
As  he  stuped  in  front  once  bhx% 

Not  a  inrmi>tom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes. 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


Then  said  Damfreville,  "  liy  firieod, 
I  must  speak  out  at  the  end. 

Thoujsn  I  find  the  speakiiijg  hard. 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips : 
You  have  saved  the  King  his  riiips, 

Tou  must  name  your  own  reward. 
'Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  I 
Demand  whato'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  deMor  still. 
Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have !  ormj 
name's  not  Damfreville.'* 


Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke. 
Ah  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say. 

Since  on  board  the  duty  's  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point, 
what  is  it  but  a  run  ? — 
Since  't  is  ask  and  have.  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come  I    A  good  whole  holiday  t 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I 
call  the  Belle  Aurore !  " 

That  he  asked  and  that  he  got, — noth- 
ing more. 

XI 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 
In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it 
befell ; 
Not  a  head  in  whito  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 
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lory  of   the   man  but  for  whom 

I  gone  to  wrack 

lat  France  saved   from  the  fight 

ence  England  bore  the  bell. 

*aris :  rank  on  rank 

;h  the  heroas  flung  pell-mell 

Louvre,  face  and  flank  ! 

«hall  look   long  enough  ere  you 

ne  to  Herv6  Riel. 

better  and  for  worse, 

Riel,  accept  my  verse, 

verse,   Herve  Kiel,  do  thou  once 

re 

le  squadron,  honor  France,  love 

'  wife,  the  Belle  Aurorel    1871. 

FINE   AT  THE  FAIR 
PROLOGUE 

AMPHIBIAN 

ncy  I  had  to-day, 

y  which  turned  a  fear  t 

I  far  out  in  the  bay, 

)  waves  laughed  warm  and  clear. 

id  looked  at  the  sun, 
loon-sun  looked  at  me  : 
m  us  two,  no  one 
creature,  that  I  could  see. 

There  came  floating  by 
vho  lay  floating  too, 
strange  butterfly  I 
:ure  as  dear  as  new  : 

I)  the  niembraned  wings 
jnderful,  so  wide, 
suffused,  were  thini^s 
soul  and  naught  beside. 

[breadth  overhead ! 
f  the  sea  my  own, 
3d  the  sky  instead  ; 
of  UH  were  alone. 

shall  join  its  flight, 
naught  buoys  flesh  in  air. 
ich  the  sea — good  night  I 
1  sure  and  swift  waits  there. 

;  insect  feel  tlie  hotter 
ratching  the  uncouth  play 
IS  that  slip  the  fetter, 
nd  as  they  were  not  clay  ? 

>tedljr  I  rejoice 
the  air  comports  so  well 
creature  which  had  the  choice 
e  land  once.    Who  can  tell? 


What  if  a  certain  soul 

Which  early  slipped  its  sheath. 
And  has  for  its  home  the  whole 

Of  heaven,  thus  look  beneath, 

Thus  watch  one  who,  in  the  world, 
Both  lives  and  likes  life*s  way, 

Nor  wishes  the  wings  unfurled 
That  sleep  in  the  worm,  they  say  ? 

But  sometimes  when  the  weather 
Is  blue,  and  warm  waves  tempt 

To  free  one*s  self  of  tether, 
And  try  a  life  exempt 

From  worldly  noise  and  dust. 
In  the  sphere  which  overbrims 

With  passion  and  thought, — why,  just 
Unable  to  fly,  one  swims  I 

By  passion  and  thought  upborne. 
One  smiles  to  one*8  self — '*  They  fare 

Scarce  better,  they  need  not  scorn 
Our  sea,  who  live  in  the  air  I  ** 

Emancipate  through  passion 
And  thought,  with  sea  for  sky. 

We  substitute,  in  a  fashion. 
For  heaven — poetry : 

Which  sea,  to  all  intent. 
Gives  flesh  such  noon-disport 

As  a  flner  element 
Affords  the  spirit-sort. 

Whatever  they  are,  we  seem  : 
Imagine  the  thing  they  know ; 

All  deeds  they  do,  we  dream  ; 
Can  heaven  be  else  but  so  ? 

And  meantime,  yonder  streak 

Meets  the  horizon's  verge ; 
That  is  the  land,  to  seek 

If  we  tire  or  dread  the  surge : 

Land  the  solid  and  safe — 
To  welcome  again  (confess  I) 

When,  high  and  dry,  we  chafe 
The  body,  and  don  the  dress. 

Does  she  look,  pity,  wonder 

At  one  who  mimics  flight. 
Swims — heaven  above,  sea  under. 

Yet  always  earth  in  sight  ?        1872. 

EPILOGUE 

THE  HOUSKHOLDBB 

Savaor  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  lata, 
lone: 


Dreary,    weary  witli   the    long  day's 

Head  of  nie,  heart  of  me.  stupid  as  a 

TonKUe-tied   now,   now    blaapheming 
like  a  Turk  ; 
When,  in  a  inonient,  just  a  knock,  oull. 

Halt  a  }>nng  and  all  a  rapture,  tliere 

again  were  we  !— 
"  Whnl,  and  is  it  really  you  again  ? " 

(|il(>Ih  1  : 
"  I  ajtain.  whai  else  did  you  eipect?  " 

quoth  Slie. 


"Never 


)id,  hie  awny  from  this  old 


Every    crumbling  brick    embrowned 

with  sin  and  sliaitie ! 
Quick,  in  its  comers  ere  certain  Blmpes 

arouse! 
Let  Ibem — every  devil  of  the  niglit — 

Make  ami  mend,  or  raji  and  rend,  f*ir 
lue  1    Good'by  I 
Ood  be  their  guard  from  disturbance 
at  their  glee. 
Till,  ornsh,  mines  down  the  carcass  in  a 
heap! "  quoth  1; 
"  Nay,    but     there's    a   decency    re- 
quired 1 "  quutii  She. 

"Ah,  but  if  )-ou  knew  linw  liroe  has 
dragged,  dnyB,  nights ! 
All  the  neigbl>ui''talli   with  man  and 
maid— HUi^b  men  I 
All  the  fuss  and  Ironbleof  street-sounds, 
window-tights : 
All  the  worry  of  flapping  door  and 
echoing  roof  ;  and  then. 
All  tlie  fancies  ,  .  .  Who  were  they  had 
leave,  dared  try 
Ditrker  nrta  that  almost  struck  deat^air 

If  you   knew    but   how   I   dwelt   duwu 
hero!  "  ijunlh  1 : 
"  And  was  I  so  better  off  up  there  ?  " 
quoth  She. 

ir  I     Reunited   to 


id  ™t  it  ( 


a  it.  or  .v..  ^UpaHrdfrom  thin  life. 
■i//  the  thia  or  that.  moHll.  «nd»* 


Dafi  the  thia  iir  Ihati  monllt  iimt  yenr 
Wlist  i'tlie  way  of  llnal  flourish?    Pro^, 


tlie  wuyof  lln 
rse '/    Try  1 
Afflirtian  sore  long  timt  he  bnr*, 
what  is  it  to  be? 


Titt   Otid  did  jUmte   to  grant  him  not. 
iJo  end  !  "  quoth  I  : 
■•  I  end   wltli— Love  is  all.  and  D*lh 
is  nought  1  "  quotb  Slie.       isn. 


1»  it  scant  of  g«ar.  haa  it  store  of  prU? 
"  Unhxik  my  heart  with  a  xoaDPl' 
iiey?" 

Invite  the  world,  as  my  betters  ha» 

"Take  notice:  this  building  rainaint 


A  pee|)  through  my  window,  if  folk  pre- 
fer; 
But,  please  you,  no  foot  orer  thrnghrJil 

I  have  mixed  with  a  crowd  ami  hfwJ 
fi-oe  talk 
In  a  foreign  land  wbefe  an  eairthqiuA* 
chanced 
.\nd   a   bouse  stoorl   gaping,  naughl  1" 
balk 
Man's    eye     wherever     he    gax«il  °' 
glanced. 

Till-  whole  of  the  frontage  shaven  sbw. 

The  Inside  gaped  :  exposed  to  day. 
Ttigbt  and    wrung  and    DoiumoD  ui'' 

Bni«.  AH  the  palm  of  your  baud,  itl**' 

The  owner?    Oh.  he  had  lieen  cruib"'!. 
no  douU  I 
"  Odd  tables  and  chairs  fur  a  nuu  "i 
wealth  I 
Whata  parcel  of  musty  old  booksaboott 
He  gnioked.— no   wonder    he  losl  hw 
health  t 

"  I  doulit  if  he  bathed  before  he  drwKJi.   . 
A    brasier  ?— the   ingun,    be   bo^ 

You  sen  it  i-i  proved,  what  the  n 
guesst'd  : 
His   wife   and   himielf    bad  t 
rooms." 
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Friends,  the  good  man  of  the  house  at 
least 
Kept  house    to  himself  till  an  earth- 
quake came  : 
T  is  the  fall  of  its  frontage  permits  you 
feast 
On  the  inside  arrangement  you  praise 
or  blame. 

Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence  : 
And  whoso  desires  to  penetrate 

Deoj)er,  must  dive  by  the  spirit-sense — 
No  optics  like  yours,  at  any  rate  ! 

'*  Hoity-toity  !    A  street  to  explore, 
Your  house  the  exception  !  *  With  this 
fMine  key 
Shdkesneare    unlocked    his    heart!"*' — 
Once  more, 
Did   Shakespeare  ?      If    so,    the    less 
Shakespeare  he  !  1876. 

FEARS  AND  SCRUPLES 

Here  's  my  case.     Of  old  I  used  to  love 
him, 
This  same    unseen    friend,    before  I 
knew : 
Dream  there  was  none  like  him,  none 
al>ove  him. — 
Wake  to  hope  and  trust  my  dream  was 
true.  • 

Loved  I  not  his  letters  full  of  beauty? 

Not  his  actions  famous  far  and  wide  ? 
Absent,  he  would  know  I  vowed  him 
duty ; 

Present,  he  would  find  me  at  his  side. 

Pleasant  fancy  !    for  I  had  but  letters. 
Only  knew  of  actions  by  hearsay  : 

He  himself  was  busied  with  iny  betters ; 
What  of  that?    My  turn  must  come 
some  day. 

**  Some  day  "  proving — no  day  I     Here's 
the  puzzle. 
Passed  and  jwssed  my  turn  is.    Why 
complain  ? 
He  ^8  BO  busied  !    If  I  could  but  muzzle 
People's  foolish  mouths  that  give  ine 
paint 

•'letters?"    (hear    them!)     **You    a 
judge  of  writing? 
Ask  the  experts  I     How  they  shake  the 
head 
O'er  these  characters,  your  friend's  in- 
diting— 
CbII  them  forgery  from  A  to  Z I 

43 


**  Actions?  Where's  your  certain  proof  *' 
(they  bother) 
'*He,  of  all  you  find  so  great  and 
good. 
He,  he  only,  claims  this,  that,  the  other 
Action — claimed    by    men,    a    multi- 
tude ?  " 

I  can  simply  wish  I  might  refute  you. 
Wish  my  friend  would, — by  a  word,  a 
wink, — 
Bid  me  stop  that  foolish  mouth, — you 
brute  you ! 
He    keens    absent, — why,    I   cannot 
think. 

Never  mind  !    Though  foolishness  may 
flout  me. 
One  thing  *s  sure  enough  :  *t  is  neither 
frost. 
No,   nor  fire,  shall  frei'ze  or  bum  from 
out  me 
Tlianks  for  truth — though  falsehood, 
gained — though  lost. 

All  my  days,  I'll  go  the  softlier,  sad  Her, 
For  that  dream's  sake !    How  forget 
the  thrill 
Through  and  through  me  as  I  thought 
•*Tlie  gladlier 
Lives  my  friend  because  I  love  him 
still ! " 

Ah,   but  there  *s  a  menace  some  one 
utters  ! 
**  What  and  if  your  friend  at  home 
play  tricks  ? 
Peep  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the  shut- 
ters? 
Mean  your  eyes  should  pierce  through 
solid  bricks? 

**  What  and  if  he,  frowning,  wake  you, 
dreamy  ? 
Lay  on  you  the  blame  that  bricks — 
conceal  ? 
Sav,  *  At  least  I  saw  urho  did  not  see  me. 
Does    see    //o/r,    and   presently    shall 
feel '  f 

*•  Why,  that  makes  your  friend  a  mon- 
ster I  "  say  you : 
**  Had  his  house  no  window  ?    At  first 
ncKl, 
Would    you    not    have    hailed    him  ? " 
Hush,  I  pray  you  I 
What  if  this  friend  happened  to  be — 
God  ?  1876. 
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NATURAL  MAGIC 

All  I  can  say  is — I  saw  it  I 

The  room  was  as  bare  as  your  hand. 

I  locked  in  the  swarth  little  lady, — I 

swear, 
From  the  head  to  the  foot  of  her — well, 

cuiite  as  bare  I 
**  No  Nautch  shall  cheat  me,'*  said  I, 

**  taking  my  stand 
At  this  bolt  which  I  draw  I "    And  this 

bolt — I  withdraw  it. 
And  there  lauglis  the  lady,  not  bare,  but 

embowered 
With — who  knows  what  verdure,  o'er- 

f  mi  ted,  o*erflowered  ? 
Impossible  !    Only — I  saw  it  I 

All  I  can  sing  is — I  feel  it ! 

This  life  was  as  blank  as  that  room  ; 

I  let  you  pass  in  here.  Precaution,  in- 
deed? 

Walls,  ceiling  and  floor, — not  a  chance 
for  a  weed  I 

Wide  opens  the  entrance  :  wliere  's  cold 
now,  where  's  gloom  ? 

No  May  to  sow  seed  here,  no  June  to 
reveal  it, 

Behold  you  enshrined  in  these  blooms 
of  your  bringing. 

These  fruits  of  your  bearing — nay,  birds 
of  your  winging ! 

A  fairy-tale  !    Only— I  feel  it !      1876. 

MAGICAL  NATURE 

Flower — I  never  fancied,  jewel — I  pro- 
fess you  ! 
Bright  I  see  and  soft  I  feel  tlie  outside 
of  a  flower. 
Save    but    glow    inside    and — jewel,    I 
should  p:uess  you. 
Dim  to  sij^ht  and  rou^h  to  touc-li  :  the 
glory  is  the  dower. 

You,  forsooth,  a  flower?    Nay,  my  love, 
a  jewel — 
Jewel   at   no  mercy  of  a  moment  in 
your  prime  ! 
Time  may  fray  the  flower-face :  kind  be 
time*  or  cruel. 
Jewel,    from   each   facet,   flash    your 
laugh  at  time  !  1876. 

APPEARANCES 

And  so  you  found  that  iK>or  room  dull. 
Dark,  hardly  to  your  tastt*,  my  dear? 
Its  features  seemed  unbeautiful : 


But  this  I  know — ^'t  was  thore,  not  bera, 
You  pliglited  troth  to  me,  the  word 
Which — ask  that  poor  room  how  it  hetri 

And  this  rich  room  obtains  your  pniie 
Unqualifled.— so  bright,  so  fair, 

So  all  whereat  perfection  stays  ? 
Ay.  but  remember — here,  not  there, 

The  other  word  was  spoken  ! — Ask 

This  rich  room  how  jou  dropped  the 
mask  I  187S. 

EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  PAOCHIAROTTO  VOLUlfX 


**  The  poets  pour  us  wine — " 

Said  the  dearest  poet  I  ever  knew. 
Dearest  and  greatest  and  best  to  me. 
You  clamor  athirst  for  poetrr — 
We  pour.     **  But  when  shall  a  vintice 
be''— 
You    cry—**  strong    g^rape,    squeezed 
gold  from  screw, 
Yet  sweet  juice,  flavored  flowery-fine? 
That  were  indeed  the  wine! ** 

One  pours  vour  cup — stark  strength. 

Meat  for  a  man  ;  and  you  eye  the  palp 
Strained,  turbid  still,  from  the  viscous 

blood 
Of  the  snakv  bough  :  and  vou  grrumble 

'*  Good  ! 
For  it  swells  resolve,  breeds  hardihcK>i ; 

Dispatch  it,  then,  in  a  single  gulp!" 
So,   down,    with   «a   wry   face,   goes  at 
length 
The  liquor  :  stuff  for  strength. 

One  pours  your  cup — sheer  sweet. 
The   fragrant   fumes  of   a  year  con- 
densed : 
Suspicion  of  all  that  's  ripe  or  rathe. 
From  the  bud  on  branch  to  the  grass  in 

swathe, 
"  We  suck  mere  milk  of  the  seasons." 
saith 
A   curl  of    each    nostril — **dew,  dis- 
|>ensed 
Nowise  for  nerving  man  to  feat : 
Buys  sip  such  honeyed  sweet !  " 

And  thus  who  wants  wine  strong. 
Waves  each  sweet  smell  of  the  y»ar 
away  : 
Who  likes  to  swoon  as  the  sweeta  suffuse 
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His  brain  with  a  mixture  of  beauis  uud 

dews 
Turned  syrupy   drink — rough  strength 
eschews ; 
*'  Wliat  though  in  our  veins  your  wine- 
stock  stay  ? 
The  lack  of  the  bloom  does  our  palate 
wrong. 
Qive  us  wine  sweet,  not  strong  t  ** 

Yet  wine  is — some  affirm — 

Prime  wine    is    found  in  the  world 
somewhere, 
Of    portable    strength    with    sweet    to 

match. 
You  double  your    heart    its  dose,  yet 

catch — 
As    the    draught    descends — a    violet- 
smatch. 
Softness — however  it  came  there. 
Through  drops  expressed  by  the  fire  and 
worm : 
Strong  sweet  wine — some  affirm. 

Body  and  bouc^uet  both  ? 

Tis  easy  to  ticket  a  bottle  so ; 
But  what  was  the  case  in  the  cask,  my 

friends  ? 
Cask  ?    Nay,  the  vat— wliere  the  maker 

mends 
His  strong  with  his  sweet  (you  suppose) 
and  blends 
Flis  rough  with  his  smooth,  till  none 
can  Know 
How  it  comes  you  may  tipple,  nothing 
loth. 
Body  and  bouquet  both. 

•*  You'*  being  just — the  world. 

No  poets — who  turn,  themselves,  the 
winch 
Of  the  press ;  no  critics — 1*11  even  say. 
(Being  flustered  and  easy  of  faith  to- 

ilay,) 
Who  for  love  of  the  work  have  learned 
the  way 
Till  themselves  produce  home-made, 
at  a  pinch : 
No !    You  are  the  world,  and  wine  ne*er 
purled 
Except  to  plecise  the  world  I 

**  For,  oh  the  common  heart ! 
And,  ah  the  irremissible  sin 
Of  poets  who  please  themselves,  not  us  I 
Strong   wine  yet  sweet   wine    pouring 

thus ! 
How  please  still — Pindar  and  .^Sschy- 

lust 


Drink — dipped  into  by  the   bearded 
chin 
Alike  and  the  bloomy  lip — no  part 
Denie<i  the  common  heart ! 

**  And  might  we  get  such  grace. 
And  did  you  moderns  but  stock  our 
vault ' 
With  the  true  half-brandy  half-attar-gul, 
How  would  seniors  indulge  at  a  hearty 

pull 
While  juniors  tossed  off  their  thimble- 
ful! 
Our  Shakespeare  and  Milton  escaped 
your  fault. 
So,  they  reign  supreme  o*er  the  weaker 
nice 
That  wants  the  ancient  grace  !" 

If  I  paid  inyself  with  words 

(As  the  French  say  well)  I  were  dupe 
indeed  ! 
I  were  found  in  belief  that  you  quaffed 

and  bowsed 
At    your   Shakespeare    the  whole    day 

long,  caroused 
In  your  Milton  iH)ttle-deep  nor  drowsed 
A  moment  of  night — toped  on,  took 
heed 
Of    nothing    like    modern   cream-and- 
cunls. 
Pay  mo  with  deeds,  not  words  I 

For — iu»e  your  cellarage  I 
There  are  forty  barrels  with  Shakes- 
iK»are's  bnind. 
Some  five  or  six  are  abroa<^h  :  the  rest 
Stand  spigoted,  fauceted.    Trv  luid  test 
What  voui-selves  call  best  of  the  very 
best! 
How  comes  it  that  still  untouched  they 
stand? 
Why  don't  you  try  tap,  advance  a  stage 
With  the  rest  in  the  cellarage  ? 

For — see  your  cellarage  ! 
There  are  four  big  butts  of  Milton's 
brew. 
How  conies  it  you  make  old  drips  and 

drops 
Do  duty,  and  there  devotion  stops? 
Leave  such  an  abyss  of  malt  ana  hops 
Enil>eUied  in  biitts  which  bungs  still 
Rlue  ?  [nige  I 

You   hate  your  bard !     A  fig  for  your 
Free  him  from  (^llaragel 

T  is  said  I  brew  stiff  drink. 
But  the   deu(;e  a   flavor  of  grape    is 
there. 
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Hardly  a  Majr-go-down,  *t  is  just 
A  sort  of  a  gruff  Go-down-it-must — 
No  Merry-go-down,  no  gracious  flnost 
Ck>miiungle8  the  raoy  with   Spring- 
tide's rare  t 
••What  wonder,"  say  you,  "that  we 
cough,  and  bliuK 
At  Autumn's  heady  drink?** 

Is  it  a  fancy,  friends? 

Mighty  and  mellow  are  never  mixed. 
Though  mighty  and  mellow  be  bom  at 

once. 
Sweet  for  the  future, — strong  for  the 

nonce  I 
Stuff  YOU  should  stow  away,  ensconce 
In  the  deep  and  dark,  to  be  found  fast- 
ftxed 
At  the    century's  close:     such    time 
strength  spends 
A-8weetening  for  my  friends  I 

And  then — why,  what  you  quaff 
With  a  smack  of  lip  and  a  cluck  of 
tongue. 
Is  leakage  and  leavings — ^just  what  haps 
From  the  tun  some  learned  taster  taps 
With  a  promise  "Prepare  your  watery 
chaps t 
Here  's  properest  wine  for  old  and 
young ! 
Dispute  its  perfection?    Tou  make  us 
laugh  I 
Have    faith,    give    thanks,    but — 
quaff ! " 

Leakage,  I  say,  or — worse — 

Leavings  suffice,  pot-valiant  souls. 
Somebodv,  brimful,  long  ago, 
Frothed  flagon  lie  drained  to  the  dregs  ; 

and,  To, 
Down  whisker  and  beard  what  an  over- 
flow ! 
Lick    spilth    that   has  trickled   from 
classic  jowls. 
Sup  the  single  scene,  sip  the  only  verse — 
Old  wine,  not  new  and  worse  ! 

I  grant  you  :  worse  by  much  ! 
Renounce  that  new  where  you  never 
gained 
One  glow  at  heart,  one  gleam  at  head. 
And  stick  to  the   warrant  of  age  in- 
stead I 
No  dwarf *s-lap !    Fatten,  by  giants  fed  ! 
You  fatten,  with  oceans  of  drink  un- 
drained  ? 
You  feed — who  would  choke  did  a  cob- 
web smutch 
The  Age  you  love  so  much  ? 


A  mine 's  beneath  a  nicx>r : 

Acres  of  moor  roof  fathoms  of  nine 
Which  diamonds  dot  where  yoapism 

todi^; 
Yet  who  phes  spade  for  the  bright  and 

big> 
Tour  product  is-— truffles,  you  hunt  witk 
a  pig  ! 
Since   brigfat-and*bie^,  when    a  naa 
would  dine. 
Suits  badly:   and  therefore  the  Kolh 
i-noor 
May  sleep  in  mine  'neatli  moor  I 

Wine,  pube  in  might  from  me  ! 

It  may   never  emerge  in  must  tnm 
vat. 
Never  fill  cask  nor  furnish  can,  ^ 
Never  end  sweet,  which  strong 
Qod*s  gift  to  gladden  the  heert  of : 

But  spirit 's  at  proof » I  promiae  that  1 
No  sparing  of  juice  spoils  what  ifaoald 
be 

Fit  brewage — mine  for  me. 

Man's  thoughts  and  loves  and  hates  f 
Earth  is   my   vineyard,    these  grev 
there: 
From  grape  of  the   ground,  I  made  or 

marred 
My  vinta^ ;  easy  the  task  or  hard, 
W  ho  set  it — his  praise  be  mj  reward ! 
Earth's   yield!    Who   yearn  for  the 
Dark  Blue  Sea's, 
Let  them  **  lay,  pray,  bray  " — the  addle- 
j)ates  I 
Mme    be    Man's     thoughts,    loves, 
hates  I 

But  some  one  says,  '*  Good  Sir  !  " 

('T  is  a  worthy  versed  in  vvliut  concerns 
The  making  such  labor  turn  out  well,) 
''  You  don't  suppose  that  the  nosegay- 
smell 
Needs  always  come  from   the  grape? 
Each  bell 
At  your  foot,  each  bud  that  your  cul- 
ture spurns 
The  very  cowslip  would  act  like  myrrh 
On  the  stiffest  brew — good  Sir  I 

*•  Cowslips,  abundant  birth 
O'er  meadow    and    hillside,  vineyard 
too, 
— Like  a  schoolboy's  scrawlings  in  and 

out 
Distiisteful  lesson-book — all  about 
Greece  and  Rome,  victory  and  rout — 
Love-verses  instead  of  such  vain  ado ! 
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ss  frolic  it  o*er  the  earth 

re  thouglits  liave  rightlier  birth. 

loughtliiigs  they  themselves  ; 
hates — in  little  and    less  and 
St! 

5  ?    *  Wliat  i8  a  nian  beside   a 
unt ! ' 

*  Absent—poor  lovers  Vie  min- 
H  eomit !  * 

'  Fie — Pope's  letters  to  Martha 
mnt!' 

'urnish  a  wine  for  a  children*s 
si : 

)  man,  they  suit  the  elves 
thoughts,  loves,  hates,  them- 


ves. 


»» 


)nds,  beyond  dispute 

ave  the  cowslips  dewy  and  dear. 

as  Springtide  forth  peep  they  : 
lem  to  make  my  meadow  gay. 
i:ht  to  pluck  and  impound  them, 
? 

them  alone,  but  deftly  shear 
ed  and  reduce  to — what  may 
t 
Iren,  beyond  dispute  ? 

e  's  May-month,  all  bloom, 

mty  :  what  if  I  sacrifice? 

vith  shears  and  shear,  nor  stop 
till  prostrate,  lo,  the  crop  ? 
you  prefer  it  to  gin^er-[)op 
I've  made    you    wine   of  the 

imories 

:^ve  as  bare  as  a  churchyard 

nb 

iieadow,  late  all  bloom? 

%t  ingratitude 

I  hesitate  to  amuse  the  wits 
ire  pulled  so  lung  at  my  fiask, 
r  griid;;ed 

lache  that  paid  their  pains,  nor 
dged 

nghole  before  they  sighed  and 
Iged 

rough  for    our   taste,    to-day, 
fits 

and  right  when  the  years  con- 
ide  ! '' 
jn  ingratitude  I 

or  ingrate — none, 

rslip  of  all  my  fairy  crew 

Ip  to  concoct  what  makes  you 

ok. 

i  to  your  head  till  you  think 

11  think  ! 


I  like  them  alive  :  the  printer's  ink 
Would  sensibly  tell   on  the  perfume 
too. 
I  may  use  up  my  nettles,  ere  I  've  done ; 
But  of  cowslips — friends  get  none  I 

Don't  nettles  make  a  broth 
Wholesome  for  blood  grown  lazy  and 
thick  ? 
Maws  out  of  sorts  make  mouths  out  of 

taste. 
My  Thirty-four  Port — no  need  to  waste 
On  a  tongue  that 's  fur  and  a  palate — 
paste ! 
A  magnum  for  friends  who  are  sound  ! 
the  sick — 
I  '11  posset  and   cosset  them,  nothing 
loth. 
Henceforward  with  nettle-broth  I 

1876. 

LA  SAISIAZ 

PROLOOUB 

GkX)D,  to  forgive ; 

Best,  to  forget  I 

Living,  we  fret ; 
Dying,  we  live. 
Fretless  and  free. 

Soul,  clap  thv  pinion ! 

Earth  have  dominion, 
Body,  o'er  thee ! 

Wander  at  will. 

Day  after  day. 

Wander  awav. 
Wandering  still — 
Soul  that  canst  soar ! 

Body  may  slumber : 

Bod\'  shall  cumber 
Soul-night  no  more. 

Waft  of  soul's  wing  I 
What  lies  alwve  ? 
Sunshine  and  Love, 

Skyblue  and  Spring  I 

Body  hides — where? 
Ferns  of  all  feather. 
Mosses  and  heather, 

Yours  be  the  care  I        1878. 

THE  TWO  POETS  OF  CROISIC 

PROLOOUB 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till,  that  May-mom, 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across : 

Violets  were  born ! 
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World — how  it  wallwl  about 

Life  with  diagisce 
Till  Oud's  own  smile  came  out 

That  was  thy  face  I 


What  A  pretty  tale  you  told  me 

Once  u|K)n  n  time 
— Said  you  found   it  somewhere  (scold 
me!) 

Was  it  prose  or  wa,s  it  rbyma, 
Greek  or  Latin  ?    Oreek,  you  said, 
Wliile  your  shoulder  propped  my  bead. 


Anyhow  there  's 


ThisD 


:<:h  if  n 


a  forgetting 


That  a  poet  (pray,  no  petting '.) 

Yes,  a  biird.  sir,  famed  of  yore, 
Weut  where  suchlike  used  to  go, 
Siugiug  for  a  prize,  you  know. 

Well,  he  had  to  sing,  nor  merely 

Sing  but  piny  the  lyre  ; 
Playing  was  important  clearly 

Quite  aa  Hinging  :  I  desir«, 
Sir.  you  keep  the  fact  in  mind 
For  a  purpose  that's  behind. 

Tliero  stood  he.  while  deep  attention 

Held  the  judges  round. 
— Judpea  able,  I  should  mention, 

To  detect  the  slightest  sound 
Sung  or  played  amiHS :  siioli  ears 
Hud  old  judgea,  it  appears  I 

None  the  leas  he  sang  out  boldly. 

Played  in  time  and  tune, 
Till  the  Judgea,  weighing  coldly 

" lied,  late  i 


Each  note's   worth,  ( 


When,  a  mischief  1     Were  they  seven 

Strings  the  lyre  poftsesiied  7 
Oh,  and  afterwards  eleven. 

Thank    you  I      Well,    air, — who    bad 

finessed 
i  luck  in  dtore! — it  happed 
One  of  those  same  seven  strings  snapped. 

All  was  loet.  theni     No  I  a  cricket 

(What  '■  cicada"  ?    Pooh  !) 
—Some  mad  thiog  that  lef  ( i^  ticket 


For  mere  love  of  luusio — flew     ^^H 
With  its  little  heart  on  fire,  ^^| 

Lighted  on  the  crippled  lyre.  ^^P 

So  that  when  (Ah,  joy  I)  our  Bingei 

For  his  truant  string 
Feels  with  disooDc«rted  finger, 

Wliat  does  cricket  else  but  fiing 
Fierj-  heart  fortli,  sound  the  not* 
Want«d  by  the  throbbing  throat  I 

Ay  and,  ever  to  the  ending. 

Cricket  chirps  at  need. 
Executes  the  hand's  intending. 

Promptly,  perfectly, — indv^ 
Saves  tha  singer  from  defeat 
With  her  chirrup  low  and  sweet. 

Till,  at  ending,  all  the  judges 

Cry  with  one  assent 
"Take  the  prize — a  prize  who  grudges 

Such  a  voice  and  instrument? 
Why,  we  took  your  lyre  for  harp. 
So  it  shrilled  us  forth  F  sharp  1 ' 

Did  the  conqueror  spurn  the  c 

Once  its  service  done  ? 
Tliat  's  no  such  uncommon  feature 

In  the  case  when  Music's  son 
Finds  his  Lotte's  power  too  spent 
For  aiding  soul-development. 

No  I    I%is  other,  on  returning 
Homeward,  prize  in  hand. 

Satisfied  his  l>osanrs  yearning : 
(Sir,  I  hope  you  understand !) 
— 3aid  "Some  record  there  must  be 
Of  this  cricket's  help  to  me  I  " 

So,  he  made  himself  a  statue : 

Marble  stood,  life-size  ; 
On  the  lyre,  he  pointed  at  you, 

Perched  his  partner  in  the  prize ; 
Never  more  af^rt  you  found 
Her,  he  throned,  from  him,  she  crowMd. 

That 's  the  tale  :  its  application? 

Somebody  I  know 
Hopes  one  day  for  reputation 

Through  his  poetry  that  's — Oh, 
All  so  learneil  and  so  wise 
And  deserving  of  a  prize  I 

If  ho  gains  one,  wilt  some  ticket, 

Wlieu  liis  statue  's  built. 
Tell  the  gazer  "  Twas  a  cricket 

Helped  my  crippled  lyre,  whose  hit 
Sweet  and  low,  when  strengtli  usurped 
Softness'  place  i*  tb«  sc&le,  she  ohirptJ' 
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•'  For  as  victory  was  nighest, 

"While  I  sang  and  played, — 
With  my  lyre  at  lowest,  highest, 

Right  alike.^^ne  string  that  made 
*  Love '  sound  soft  was  snapt  in  twain 
Never  to  be  heard  again, — 

*'  Had  not  a  kind  cricket  fluttered, 

Perched  upon  the  place 
Vacant  left,  and  duly  uttered 

'  Love,  Love,  Love,'  whene'er  the  bass 
Asked  the  treble  to  atone 
For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone." 

But  you  don't  know  music  I    Wherefore 

Keep  on  casting  pearls 
To  a — iK)et  ?    All  I  care  for 

Is — to  tell  him  that  a  girVs 
••  Love  "  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 
Grows  his  singing.     (There,  enough  !) 

1878. 

TRAY 

SlNQ  me  a  hero  I    Quench  my  thirst 
Of  soul,  ye  bards  I 

Quoth  Bard  the  first : 
*'  Sir  Olaf,  the  koo<1  knight,  did  don 
His  helm  and  eKe  his  habergeon  **  .  .  . 
Sir  Olaf  and  his  bard  I 

••That  sin-scathed  brow"  (quoth  Bard 
the  second), 

••That  eye  wide  ope  as  though  Fate 
beckoned 

My  hero  to  some  steep,  beneath 

Which  precipice  smiled  tempting 
death"  .  .  . 

You  too  without  your  host  have  reck- 
oned; 

"A    beggar  child"     (let  's    hear    this 

third  t) 
••  Sat  on  a  quay's  edge :  like  a  bird 
Sang  to  herself  at  careless  play. 
And  fell  into  the  stream.     *  Dismay  ! 
Help,    you    the     standers-by  I  *     None 

stirred. 

••  Bystanders  reason,  think  of  wives 
AnH  children  ere  they  risk  their  lives. 
Over  the  balustrade  has  bounced 
A  mere  instinctive  dog,  and  pounced 
Plumb   on    the    prize.     'How  well  he 
dives ! 

•*  •  Up  he  comes  with  the   child,  see, 

tight 
In  moutn,  alive  too,  clutched  from  quite 
A  depth  of  ten  feet — twelve,  I  bet  I 


Good  dog  I    What,  oft  again  ?    There  's 

yet 
Another  child  to  save  ?    All  right  I 

'*  How  strange  we  saw  no  other  fall  I 
It 's  instinct  in  the  animal. 
Qood  dog !  But  he's  a  long  while  under : 
If  he  got  drowned  I  should  not  wonder — 
Strong  current,  that  against  the  wall  I 

•*  •  Here  he  comes,  holds  in  mouth  this 

time 
—What  may  the  thing  be  ?    Well,  that 's 

prime ! 
Now,  did  you  ever  ?    Reason  reigns 
In  man  alone,  since  all  Tray*s  pains 
Have  fished — the  child's  doU  from  the 

slime  I ' 

*•  And  so,  amid  the  laughter  gay. 
Trotted  my  hero  oflf,— old  Tray, — 
Till  somebody,  prerogatived 
With  reason,  reasoned :  '  Why  he  dived, 
His  brain  would  show  us,  I  should  say. 

"  *  John,  go  and  catch— or.  if  needs  be. 
Purchase  that  animal  forme ! 
By  vivisection,  at  expense 
Of  half-an-hour  and  eighteen  pence. 
How  brain  secretes   dog's  soul,   we  '11 
see  I '"  1879. 

ECHETLOS 

Here  is  a  story,  shall  stir  you  I    Stand 

up,  Greeks  dead  and  gone, 
Wiio  breasted,  beat  Barl^irians,  stemmed 

Persia  rolling  on. 
Did  the  deed  and  saved  the  world,  for 

the  day  was  Marathon  I 

No  man  but  did  his  manliest,  kept  rank 

and  fought  away 
In  his  tribe  and  file:   up,   back,  out, 

down — was  the  spear-arni  play  : 
Like  a  wind-whipt   branchy  wood,  all 

spear-arms  a-swing  that  day  ! 

But  one  man  kept  no  rank,  and  his  sole 

arm  nlied  no  spear. 
As  a  flashing  came  and  went,  and  a 

form  i'  the  van,  the  rear. 
Brightened  the  battle  up,  for  he  blazed 

now  there,  now  here. 

Nor  helmed  nor  shielded,   he  I  but,   a 

goat-skin  all  his  wear. 
Like  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  with  a  clown*s 

limbs  broad  and  l)are. 
Went    he    ploughing   on    and    on :    he 

pushed  with  a  ploughman's  share. 
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Did  the  weak  miil-line  give  way,  as  liiii- 
nips  on  wliom  the  eliark 

Precipitates  his  bulkF  DM  the  right- 
wing  halt  when,  stark 

On  his  heap  of  slain  lay  stretched  Kalli- 
machos  Folemarcli  ? 

Did  the  steady  pimlanx  falter?  To  the 
rescue,  at  llie  iieed. 

The  olowii  was  piuuf^hing  Peraia,  clear- 
ing Oreek  eartli  of  weed. 

As  he  routed  tlirough  the  Satdaa  and 
rooted  up  the  Mede. 

But  tlie  deed  done,  battle  won.— nowhere 

to  be  descried 
Oil  the  meadow,  by  t)ie  stream,  at  the 

marsh, —look  far  and  wide 
From  the  foot  of  the  mountji[n,  no,  to 

tlie  last  blood-plashed  sear-«iile, — 

Not  anywhere  on  view  blazed  the  large 

limbs  thonged  and  brown. 
Siiearing  nnd    clearing    still   with    the 

share  before  which— down 
To  tiie  dust  went  Persia's  pomp,  as  he 

ploughed  for  Greece,  that  clown 


H'H 


spake  the  Oracle?    "Care  for  n 


Vainly      botii      expend,— few     Btiiwt 

awaken  there  '■ 
Quiet  in  its  cleft  broods — ivhot  tlif  ftttu- 


WANTING  IS— WHAT? 

Wantino  19— what? 
Summer  redundant, 
Blueness  ahunilant. 
— Wliere  is  the  blot  ? 
Beamy  'he  world,  ytt  a  blank  all 


— Framework  which  waitu  tor  a  piclun 

to  frame  : 
What  of  the  leafage,  what  of  the  Bo«« ' 
Roses  embowering   with    naught  ti'T 

emtiower  1 
Conte  then,  complete  incontplMinn,  0 


H 


Pant  through  the  blueness.  perteol 


1 

Breathe  but  one  breatli 
Ruse -beauty  above. 
And  all  that  waa  death 
Gi-owa  lite,  grows  love, 
Grows  love  1 


Sav  but  just  this :  '  We  praise  one  belp- 

The   Holder  of  the   PhmghsharB.'    The 
great  deed  ne'er  groM-s  small." 

Not  the  great  name  !     Sing- woe  for  the 

great  name  Miltiudee 
And  its  end  at  Paroe  isle  T     Woe  for 

Themistokles 
—Satrap  in  Sardis  lourt  1     Name  not  the 

clown  like  these  I  1880. 

EPILOGUE  TO  DRAMATIC  IDYLS 

"TocOHhim  ne'er  so  lightly,  into  song 

he  broke : 
Soilsoquick-receptive, — notonefeather- 

st'ed. 
Not  one  flower-dust  felt  but  straight  its 

fall  awoke 
Vitalizing  virtue :  aong  would  song  buo- 

Sudden   itH   s|)ontanet)Ua — prove  a   poet- 

Indeed  ? 
Bock's    the    song-soil    rather,   sukfaoe 

Sun  and  do w  th<-ir  mildness,  storm  and 
frpsl  their  rage 


1 

.sd.^ 


ADAM,  LILITH,  AND  EVE 

One  clay,  it  thundered  nnd  Hghteued. 
Two  women,  fairly  frightened. 
Sank  to  their  knees,  transformed,  tout 

Hxed, 
Al  the  feet  Of  the  man  who  satbetiriil; 
And  ■'  Mercy  I"  cried  each—"  i(  1  l*^ 

the  truth 
Of  a,  paitsage  in  my  youtli  I  " 

Said  This:  "  Do  you  mind  the  nxminE 
I  met  your  love  with  scorning  ? 
As  the  worst  of  the  venom  left  luy  1*1*. 
1  thuught,  ■  If,  despite  tliis  lie,  hettrtfk   ^ 
The  mask  from  my  soul  with  a  kia 

His  8lave,^oul,  Ixidy,  and  alt  I ' 


nwn  wopk <»  well  lie mrahl.  tfhe ctumi\i 
me  "ToUi  [tin  followiuii  flniM  la  u  al' 
Aniprimi  girl,  M  VpdId*  : 
TliiiK  I  wnite  tn  Londaa.  mu.lDK  un 
FiieUdeiuliinilaoiie:  wxllo,  t£>ar.„ 

"otii  '<a  .iiKhB  b.«ii!"  u  IT  I  arai 

rellen 
BIkiIIiie  tMnte  bInA  up— me  )  H  K  tnMgl 
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'  If  Paradise-door  prove  locked  ?  *  smiled 

you. 
I  thought,  as  I  nodded,  smiling  too« 
•  Did  one,  that  \s  away,  arrive — nor  late 
Nor  soon  should  unlock  HelTs  gate  ! ' 


♦» 


It  ceased  to  lighten  and  thunder. 

Up  started  l)oth  in  wonder. 

Looked  round  and  saw  that  the  sky  was 

clear. 
Then  laughed   '*  Confess  you  believed 

us.  Dear  !  '* 
**  I  saw  through  the  joke  !  *'   the  man 

replied. 
They  re-seated  themselves  beside. 

1883. 

NEVER  THE  TIME  AND  THE  PLACE 

Nevrr  the  time  and  the  place 

And  the  loved  one  all  together! 
This  path — how  soft  to  pace  ! 

This  May — what  magic  weather ! 
Wiiere  is  the  love«i  one's  face  ? 
In  a  dream  that  loved  one's  face  meets 
mine. 
But  the  house  is  narrow,  the  place  is 
bleak 
Where,  outside,  rain  an<l  wind  combine 
With  a  furtive  car,  if  I  strive  to  si^eak. 
With  a  hostile  eye  at    my    flushing 
cheek. 
With  a  malice  that  marks  each  word, 
each  sign ! 

0  enemy  sly  and  serpentine. 
Uncoil  thee  from  the  waking  man ! 

Do  I  hold  the  Past 

Thus  firm  and  fast 
Yet  doubt  if  the  Future  hold  I  can  ? 
Thin  path  so  soft  to  pace  shall  lead 
Through  the  magic  of  May  to  herself 

indeed  I 
Or  narrow  if  needs  the  house  mast  l)e, 
Outsi<le  are  the  storms  and  strangers  : 

we — 
Oh,  (;lose,  safe,  warm,  sleep  I  and  she, 

I  and  she.  1883. 

SONGS  FROM  FERISHTAII'S 
FANCIES 

Round  us  the  wild  creatures,  overhead 

the  trees. 
Underfoot    the    moss-tracks, — life    and 

love  with  these ! 

1  to  wear  a  fawn-skin,  thou  to  dress  in 

flowers : 
All    the    long    lone    snninier-day,   that 
greenwood  life  of  ours ! 


Rich-pavilioned,  rather, — still  the  world 

without, — 
Inside— gold-roofed   silk-walled   silence 

round  about  I 
Queen  it  thou  on  purple, — I,  at  watch 

and  ward. 
Couched  beneath  the  columns,  gaze,  thy 

slave,  love*s  guard ! 

So,  for  us  no  w^orld  ?    Let  throngs  press 

thee  to  me  ! 
Up  and  down  amid  men,  heart  by  heart 

fare  we ! 
Welcome  squalid  vesture,  harsh  voice, 

hateful  face ! 
Ood  is  soul,  souls  I  and  thou  :  with  souls 

should  souls  have  place. 


Wish  no  word  unspoken,  want  no  look 

away  I 
What  if  wor<ls  were  but  mistake,  and 

looks — too  sudden,  sav  I 
Be  unjust  for  onc«.  Love  I    Bear  it — well 

I  mav  ! 

Do  me  jastice  always  ?    Bid  my  heart — 

their  shrine — 
Render  hack  its  store  of  gifts,  old  looks 

and  words  of  thine 
— Oh,  so  all  unjust — the  less  deserved, 

the  more  divine  ? 


Fire  is  in  the  flint:  true,  once  a  spark 

escaiH's. 
Fire  forg(*ts  tlie  kinship,  soars  till  fancy 

sliaiHjs 
Some   iK^fltting  cradle  where  the  babe 

had  birth — 
Wholly  heaven's  the  product,  unallied 

to  earth. 
Splendors  rerognized  jis  jwrfect  in  the 

star ! 
In  our  flint  their  home  was,  housed  as 

now  they  are. 


Verse-making  was  least  of  my  virtues : 

1  virwetl  with  desimir 
Wealth  tliat  never  yet  was  but  might 

be-— all  that  verse-making  were 
If  the  life  would  but  lengthen  to  wish, 

let  the  mind  be  laid  bare. 
So  I  said   *'To  do  little  is  bad,  to  do 

nothing  is  worse  " — 
And  made  verse. 
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Love-making, — how   eimple   s  matttr  t 

No  depths  to  explore, 
No  hei^hlB  in  a  life  to  ascend  I    No  dis- 

hi^artening  Before, 
No  afTriglitiijg  HereafMr,— love  now  will 

So  I  felt  '•  To  keep  silence  were  folly  : " 
—all  language  above, 
1  made  love. 


Ask  not  one  least  word  of  praise  I 

Words  declare  your  eyes  are  bright  ? 
Wliikt  then  meant  that  summer  day's 
Silence  spent  in  one  long  gazi.'  ? 

Was  my  uilence  wrong  or  right? 

Words  of  praise  were  all  to  seek  1 

Face  of  Vou  and  fonn  o(  you. 
Did  they  find  the  pmise  so  weak 
Wheniiiy  lips  just  touched  your  cheek  — 
Touch  which  let  my  soul  come  through? 


"Why     from     the    world."     Ferishtnh 
smiled,  "should  thanks 
Qo  to  this  work  of  mine  ?     If  worthy 

Frtused  let  it  be  and  wfdcx>nie ;  aa   veriie 

So  rata  my  verse :  if  good  therein  out- 
weighs 
Attght   faulty   judged,   judge  justly ! 
Ju!iLice  says  : 
Be  just  to  fact,  or  btnniing  or  approving : 
But — generous  ?     No,  nor  loving  1 

''Ijovingl  what  claim  to  love  has  work 
of  mine? 
Concede  my  life  were  emptied  of  its 

To  furnish  forth  find  fill  work's  strict 
confine. 
Who  works  so  for  the  world's  sake^ 

he  complains 
With    cause   when    hate,    not   love. 
rewards  his  pains. 
I  liiolceil  iDeyond  the  world  for  truth  and 

Ijeaiily  : 
Sought,  found,  and  did  my  doty." 

1884. 

WHY  I  AM  A  LIBERAL 

"Why?"  Becausealll  haply  can  and  ilo, 
All  that  I  am  now.  all  I  hope  to  be,— 
Whence  coinea  it  save  from  fortune  set- 
ting free 


AboG 


d-guided — bear,  and  gayly,  too! 


But  little  do  or  can  the  beat  of  ua ; 
Tliat  little  is  achieved  tbi'oiigh  Libertf, 
Who.  then,    dares   bold,    emandpU^d 

Hia  feltowshalleontinueboiuid?    N'otl, 
Who  live.  love,  hibor  freely,  nor  dis(?us> 
A  brother's  right  to  freedom.     That  it 
'■  Why."  18M. 


Woe,  he  went  galloping  into  the  wa 

Clara.  Clara  ! 
Let  us  two  dream  ;  shall  be  'scape  iritfc 


See,  while  I  kiss  it.   the  flush  on 

Rosny,  Rofioy  I 

Light  does  he  laugh :  "  With  your  lore 
in  my  soul " 

(Clara.  Clara  I) 
"  How  could  I  other   than — aound,  saf?. 
Hnd  whole- 
Cleave  who  op[x>sed  me  aatindet,  jei 

Scatheless     beside     you,    as,    touching 
love's  goal. 
Who  won  the  race  kneels,  craves  re- 
ward at  your  hand — 
Rosny,  Roeny  ?  " 

Ay,  but  if  certain   who   envied  shouM 

Clara,  Clara, 
Certain  who  simper  ;  "  The  hero  for  me 

Hardly  of  life  were  so  chary  as  mis> 
Death— death    and    fame — tliat's  love'* 
guerdou  when  She 
Boasts,  proud  bereaved  one,  herchoiiv 
fell  on  this 

Rosny,  Rosny!" 

So. — go    on   dreaming, — he    lies  mid  * 

(Clara.  Qara.) 
Of  the  slain  by  his  hand  :  what  ia  daktii 
hut  a  sleep? 
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Dead,  with  my  portrait  displayed  on 
his  breast : 
Love  wrought  his  undoing :  **  No  pru- 
dence could  keep 
The  love-maddened  wretch  from  his 
fate.'*    That  is  best, 

Rosny.  Rosny  t  1889. 

POETICS 

**  80  say  the  foolish  !"    Say  the  foolish 
so,  Love? 
** Flower  she  is,   mjr   rose" — or  else, 
**My  very  swan  is  she"— 
Or  perhaps,  **  Yon  raaid-raoon,   blessing 
earth  below,  Love, 
That  art  thou !  "—to  them,  belike  :  no 
such  vain  words  from  me. 

**  Hush,    rose,    blush!     no    balm    like 
breath,"  I  chide  it : 
*•  Bend  thy  neck  its  best,  swan, — hers 
the  whiter  curve ! " 
Be  the  moon  the  moon :  my  Love  I  place 
beside  it: 
What  is  she?    Her  human  self, — no 
■  lower  word  will  serve.         1889. 

SUMMUM  BONUM 

All.  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the 
year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee : 
All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine 
in  the  heart  of  one  gem  : 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade 
and  the  shine  of  the  sea : 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine. — 
wonder,    wealth,    and — how     far 
above  them — 
Truth,  that*H  brighter  than  gem, 
Trust,  that's  purer  than  |)earl — 
Brightest    truth,   purest   trust    in    the 
universe — alt  were  for  me 
In  the  kiss  of  one  girl.      1889. 

A  PEARL.  A  GIRL 

A  SIMPLE  ring  with  a  single  stone. 
To  the  vulgar  eye  no  stone  of  price : 

Whisper  the  right  wonl.  that  alone- 
Fort  h  starts  a  sprite,  like  fire  from  ice. 

And  lo,  you  are  lord   (says  an  £;istern 
scroll)  [sole 

Of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  whole  and 
Through  the  power  in  a  pearl. 

A  woman  ( 't  is  I  this  time  th«it  say) 
With  little  the  world  counts  worthy 
praise : 


Utter  the  true  word — out  and  away 

Esc4ipes  her  soul  :  I  am  wraiit  in  blaze, 
Creation's  lord,  of  heaven  ana  earth 
Lord    whole  and  sole — by    a  minute's 
birth- 
Through  the  love  in  a  girl  I        1889. 

MUCKLE-MOUTH  MEG 

Frowned  the  Laird  on  the  Lord  :    **  So, 
red  handed  I  catch  thee  ? 
Death-doomed    by   our   Law   of   the 
Border ! 
We  *ve  a  gallows  outside  and  a  chiel  to 
dis]>atch  thee : 
Who     trespasses — hangs :    all    's    in 
order. 

He  met  frown  with  smile,  did  the  young 
English  pliant : 
Then  the  Laird's  dame :  '*  Nay,  Hus- 
band, I  beg ! 
He 's  comely  :  be  merciful  I    Grace  for 
the  callant 
— If    he    marries   our  Muckle-mouth 
Meg! 

*'No    mile- wide-mouthed     monster   of 
yours  do  I  marry  : 
Grant  rather  the  gallows ! "  laughed  he. 
**  Foul  fare  kith  and  kin  of  you — why  do 
you  tarry  ? '' 
**  To  tame  your  fierce  temper  I  "  quoth 
she. 

**  Shove  him  quick  in  the  Hole,  shut  him 
fast  for  a  week  : 
Ck>ld.    darkness,    and     hunger    work 
wonders  • 

Who  lion-like  roars  now,  mouse-fashion 
will  8i|ueak, 

And  *  it  rains '  soon  succeed  to  '  it  thun- 
ders.'" 

A  week  di<l  he   bide  in  the  cold  and  the 
dark 
— Not  hunger :  for  duly  at  inoniing 
In  flitted  a  lass,  and  a  voice  like  a  lark 
Chiri)e<l,     "■  Murkle-mouth    Meg  still 
ye  're  scorning  ? 

**  Go  hang,  but  here  'sparritch  to  heart* 
en  ye  first  I  " 
*'  Did     Cleg's     muckle-mouth     boast 
witliin  some 
Such  inusi(*as  yours,  mine  should  match 
it  or  hurst : 
No  frog-jaws  1    So  tell  folk,  my  Win- 
some ! " 
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Soon  week  oame  to  end,  and,  from  Hole's 
door  set  wide. 
Out  he  marched,  and  there  waited  the 
lassie: 
"Yon  gallows,  or  Muckle-mouth  Heg 
for  a  bride! 
Consider  I     Sky  's  blue    and  turf  's 
grassy : 

"  life  's   sweet :    shall   I  say  ye  wed 
Muckle-mouth  Meg  ?  ^ 
"  Not  I,"  quoth  the  stout  heart :  *'  too 
eerie 
The  mouth  that  can  swallow  a  bubbly- 
iook's  e^ ; 
Shall  I  let  It  munoh  mine?    Never, 
Dearie!" 


« 


« 


Not    Muckle-mouth  Meg  7  Wow,  the 

obstinate  man ! 
Perhaps  he  would  rather  wed  me  1  ** 
Ay,  would  he — with  just  for  a  dowry 

your  can  1 " 
"  I  *m  Muckle-mouth  Meg,"  chirruped 

she. 


"  Then  so-so — so— so— "  as  he  kissed  her 

"WiUIwiden   thee   out   till   thou 
tumest 
From  Margaret  Minn ikin-mou*,  by  God's 
grace. 
To     Muckle-mouth     Meg     in    good 
earnest  ! "  1889. 

DEVELOPMENT 

My  Father    was  a   scholar   and  knew 

Greek. 
When  I  was  five  vears  old,  I  asked  him 

once 
'*  What  do  you  read  about  ?  " 

**  The  siege  of  Troy." 
**  What  is  a  siege,  and  what  is  Troy  ?  " 

Whereat 
He  piled  up  clmirs  and  tables  for  a  town, 
Set  me  atop  for  Priam,  called  our  cat 
— Helen,  enticed  away  from  home  (he 

said) 
Bv  wicked  Paris,  who  couched  some- 

where  close 
Under  the  footstool,  being  cowardly. 
But  whom — since  she  was    worth     the 

pains,  poor  puss — 
Towzer  and  Tray, — our  dogs,  the  Atrei- 

dai, — sought 
By  taking  Troy  to  get  possession  of 
—Always  wlien  g^at  Acliilles  ceased  to 

sulk, 


(My  pony  in  the  stable) — forth  wodd 
prance 

And  put  to  flight  Hector— our  page-boy's 
self. 

This  taught  me  who  was  who  and  vfatt 
was  what : 

So  far  I  rightly  understood  the  cue 

At  five  years   old  ;  a    huge    delight  it 
proved 

And  still  proves — ^thanks   to   thai  in- 
structor sage 

My  Father,  who  knew  better  than  ton 
straight 

Learning's  full  flare  on  weaJc-eyed  igno- 
rance. 

Or,  worse  yet  leave  weak  eyes  to  gnm 
sand-hlind. 

Content  with  darkness  and  vacuity. 

It  happened,  two  or  three  years  aflR^ 

ward. 
That— I  and  playmates  playing  at  TVoj^ 

Siege— 
My  I^her  came  upon  our  make-belisva 
*'  How  would  you  like  to  read  younetf 

the  tale 
Properly  told,  of  which  I  gave  yonfint 
Merely   such   notion    as   a   boy  coald 

bear? 
Pope,  now,  would  give  you  the  pnxxm 

account 
Of  what,  some  day,  by  diut  of  6d)oU^ 

ship. 
You    '11     hear  —  who    knows  ?  —  from 

Homer's  very  mouth. 
Learn  Greek  by  all  means,  read  the'  BUlkI 

Old  Man, 
Sweetest    of    Singers  ' — tuphlos   which 

means  *  blind/ 
Hedistos  wliich  means  *  sweetest  \  Time 

enough ! 
Try,  anyliow,  to  master  him  some  day: 
Until   when,  take  what  serves  for  sub- 
stitute. 
Read  Poix?,  by  all  means  !  " 

So  I  ran  through  Pope. 
Enjoyed  the  tale — what  history  so  true? 
Also  attacked  my  Primer,  duly  drudged. 
Grew  fitter  thus  for  what  was  promised 

next — 
The  verv  thing  itself,  the  aotnal  words. 
When  t  could  turn — say,  Buttmann  to 

account. 

Time  passed,  I  ripened  somewhat :  one 

fine  day, 
**  Quite  ready  for  the  Iliad,  nothing  less? 
There's  Heine,  where  the  big  books  bkxJE 

the  shelf : 
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I  thumbed  well  and  skipped  nowise  till  I 

learned 
Wlio    iviiB  who,  triiat   wfts   wlwt.  from 

Homer's  ti)ngue. 
An  J  tliere  uii  end  of  learning.     Had  you 

71  le    all-accuiuplished    scholar,    twulce 

years  oW, 
•■  Who  WHS  it  wrote  the  Iliad?" — wlial  & 

laugh  I 
*  ■  Whv,  Hnmer,  all  tlie  world  knows :  of 

his  life 
r>t>ubtleii.s  same  foots  esiat :   it 's  every- 

wliere : 
AVe  tiave  not  settled,  though,  hisnUoe  of 

birth : 
He   begged,  for  certain,  and  was  blind 

Beven    cities  claimed  him — Scio,   with 

best  right, 
Tliinlcs  Byron.    What  he  wrote  !    Those 

Hymns  we  have. 
Then  there  'a  the  ■  Battle  o(  tiie  Frogs 

iMid  Mice,- 
That's  all— unless  they  dig  '  Uargites'up 
(I'd   like  that)  nothing  ni  "     "        '      ' 


However    it      got    there,    deprive   who 
Wring  from  the  shrine  my  preuious  ten- 
Helen,  Ulyssea.  Heotor  and  his  Spouse, 
Achilles  and  his  Friend  ?— though   Wolf 

—ah.  Wolf! 
Wiiy  must  he  needs  Dome  doubting,  spoil 

a  dream  1 

But  then,  "  No  dream's  worth  waking" — 

Browning  says : 
And  here  's  Ibe  reason  wliy  I  tell  tlius 

I.  now  mature  man,  you  antit-ipate. 

May  blame  my  Father  juJ4ti<lab1y 

For  letting  me  dream  out  uiy  nonage 


Thu 


did  youth  spend  a  comfortable 


Until— "What's  this  lliettermaiissay  in 
fnul 

Tlial  Wolf  found  out  first  ?  It  's  un- 
pleasant work 

Tlieir  chop  and  change,  unsettling  one's 

All  the  same,  where  we  live,  ive   learn, 

that's  sure." 
80,  I  bent  brow  o'er  Prolegomeiiit. 
And  after  Wolf,  a  dozen  uf  his  tike 
Proved  there  was  never  any  Troy  at  all. 
Neither    Besiegers  nor   Braleged, — nay, 

Nu  actual  Homer,  no  authentic  text. 
No  warrant  for  the  liiTtion  1,  as  fatii. 
Hod  treasured  in  my  heart  and  bouI  so 

long- 
Ay.  mark  you  T  and  as  fact  held  stUI, 

BtiU  hold. 
Spite  of  new  knowledge,  in  my  heart  of 

hearts 
And  soul  of  souls,  fact's  essence  freed  and 

From  ac<!idental  fancy's  guardian  sheath. 
Assuredly  thenceforward — thank  my 
Mais  I— 


chat 


I   sift   tUe  grain  f 


Oet    truth    and    falsehood    known    and 

named  as  such. 
Why  did  he  ever  let  me  dream  at  all. 
Nut  hid  me  taste  the  story  in  its  strength  ? 
Suppose  my  cidhlhood  was  scarce  uuali- 

fied 
To  rightly  understand  mytholi^y, 
Silence  at  least  was  in  his  power  to  keep : 
t    might    have— somehow — correspond- 
ingly- 
Well,    w)io    knows    by    what    method, 

gained  my  gains. 
Been  taught,  by  forthrlghts  not  meand- 
er! ngs. 
My  aim  should  be  to  loathe,  like  Peleus' 

A  lie  as  Hell's  Gate,  love  luy  wedded 

Like  Hector,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest. 
Could  not  I  have  excogitated  this 
Without  believingauch  men  really  were! 
That  is—lie  might  have  put  into  my 

The  "Ethics"?    In  translation,  if  you 

please, 
Enact,  no  pretty  lying  that  improve". 
To  suit  the  modern  Uiste  :  no  more,  no 

The  "  Ethics ; "  't  is  a  treatise  t  find  hard 
To  read  aright  now  that  my  hair  iagray, 
And  1  can  manage  the  original. 
At   five  years  old— how  ill  had  fared   its 


EPILOGUE 

At  tbe   oiidnight  in  the  silcnoe   of  the 

Wlien  you  set  your  fancied  fr^e, 
Will  they  pass  lo  where — by  death,  fools 

think,  imprisoned — 
Iiowhe  lies  who  uiici^m}  loved  you,  whom 
you  loved  so, 

-Pity  me  ? 

Ob  to  love  so.  be  eo  loved,  yet  BO  mis- 
taken I 
What  had  I  on  earth  to  Jo 

With  the  slothful,   with   the  mawkisli, 
theunniiLnly? 

Like  tlie  aimless,  helpless,  liopeless,  did  I 

— Being — who  ? 


One  who   never   turned    liis  bait  I 

marched  breast  forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  hn«k. 

Never    dreamed,    though     right    "> 

worsted,  wrong  vrould  triuni[^ 

Held   ne  fall  to  rise,  are  b&ffled  lo  fi* 

better. 

Sleep  to  wake. 

No.  at  ttoondny  in  the  bustle  of  mi 

Greet  tbe  unseen  with  a  cheer  I 
Bid  him   forward,   breast   and   biu^k 

either  should  be. 
"Strive    and    thrive!"   cry   "SpeeJ 
fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here  I " 
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IN  A  LECTURE-ROOM 

Away,  haunt  thou  not  me, 

Thou  vain  Philosophy  I 

Little  hast  thou  bestead, 

Save  to  perplex  the  head. 

And  leave  the  spirit  dead. 

Unto  thv  broken  cisterns  wherefore  go, 

While  from  the  secret  treasure-depths 
below, 

Fed  by  the  skiey  shower, 

And  clouds  that  sink  and  rest  on  hill- 
tops high, 

Wisdom  at  once,  and  Power, 

Are   welling,  bubbling   forth,  unseen, 
incessantly  ? 

Why  labor  at  the  dull  mechanic  oar, 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  blowing. 

And  the  strong  current  flowing. 

Right  onward  to  the  Eternal  Shore? 

1840,     1849. 

BLANK  OTSGIVINGS 

How  often  sit  I,  poring  o'er 

My  strange  distorted  youth. 
Seeking  in  vain,  in  all  my  store, 

One  feeling  based  on  trutli ; 
Amid  the  maze  of  petty  life, 

A  clue  whereby  to  move, 
A  spot  whereon  in  toil  and  strife 

To  dare  to  rest  and  love. 
So  constant  as  my  heart  would  be, 

So  fickle  US  it  must, 
'T  were  well  for  others  as  for  me 

•T  were  dry  as  summer  dust. 
Excitements  come,  and  act  and  speech 

Flow  freely  forth  ; — but  no. 
Nor  they,  nor  aught  beside  can  reach 

The  buried  world  below. 

IS 41,     1849. 

To  xaAov 

I  HAVE  seen  liiglier,  holier  things  than 
these. 
And   therefore  must  to  these   refuse 
my  lu'jirt, 


Yet  am  I  panting  for  a  little  ease ; 
I'll  take,  and  so  depart. 

Ah,  hold!    the  heart  is  prone  to  fall 
away. 
Her  high  and  cherished  visions  to  for 

fet, 
thou  takest,  how  wilt  thoa  re- 
pay 
So  vast,  so  dread  a  debt  ? 

How  will  the  heart,  which  now  tboa 
trustest,  then 
Corrupt,  yet  in  corruption    mindful 
yet. 
Turn  with   sharp   stings    upon   itsrif! 
Again, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  debt  I 

— Hast  thou  seen  higher,  holier  things 
than  these, 
Aud  therefore  must  to  these  thy  heart 
refuse  ? 
With    the    true    best,    alack,    how  ill 
agrees 
That  best  that  thou  would'st  choose  I 

The  Summum  Pulchrum  rests  in  heaven 
above ; 
Do  thou,  as  best  thou  niay*st,  thy  dutr 
do  : 
Amid  the  things  allowed   thee  live  and 
love  ; 
Some  day  tliou  shalt  it  view, 

IS4I.   1S49. 

QUA  CURSUM  VENTUS 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the 
breeze. 

And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 

By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 
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E*en  so,  but  whv  the  tale  reveal 
Of    those,    whom  year  by   year  un- 
changed. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or    wist,  what   first  with  dawn  ap- 
peared I 

To  veer,  how  vain  I    On,  onward  strain, 

Brave   barks !    In  light,  in  darkness 

too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass 

guides — 

To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze ;  and  O  great  seas, 
Though    ne'er,  that   earliest    parting 
past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  tliey  sought. 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 
O  bounding  breeze,  O  ruHhing  sens ! 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  I 

1849. 

THE  NEW  SINAI 

Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God  I 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man  ; 
In  such  vain  sort  to  this  and  that 

The  ancient  heathen  ran  : 
Tliough  old  Religion  shake  her  head. 

And  say  in  bitter  grief. 
The  day  behold,  at  first  foretold. 

Of  atheist  unbelief : 
Take  l)ett«r  i>art,  with  manly  heart, 

Tiiine  adult  spirit  can  : 
Receive  it  not,  believe  it  not, 

Believe  it  not,  O  Man  ! 

As  men  at  dead  of  ni^ht  awaked 

With  cries,  **The  king  is  here," 
Rush   forth  and  greet  whome*er  they 
meet. 

Whoe'er  shall  first  appear ; 
And  still  repeat,  to  all  the  street, 

**  Tis  he, — the  king  is  here  ; " 
The  long  procession  mo  vet  h  on, 

E^h  nobler  form  they  see. 
With  changeful  suit  they  still  salute 

And  cry,  **  Tis  he,  'tis  he  !  " 

80,  even  so,  when  men  were  young. 
And  earth  and  heaven  were  new, 

44 


And  His  immediate  presence  He 

From  human  hearts  withdrew. 
The  soul  perplexed  and  daily  vexed 

With  sensuous  False  and  True, 
Amazed,  bereaved,  no  less  believed. 

And  fain  would  see  Him  too  : 
"He  is  1  '*    the    prophet- tongues    pro* 
claimed  ; 

In  joy  and  hasty  fear, 
*'  He  is  !  "  aloud  replied  the  crowd, 

**  Is  here,  and  here,  and  here." 

**  He  is  !  They  are ! "  in  distance  seen 

On  yon  Olympus  high. 
In  those  Avernian  woods  abide 

And  walk  this  azure  sky  : 
**  They     are  I     They    are  1  "—to    every 
show 

Its  eves  the  baby  turned. 
And  bfazes  sacrificial,  tall. 

On  thousand  altars  burned  : 
"  They  are  I  They  are  !  "—On  Sinai's  top 

Far  seen  the  lightnings  shone. 
The  thunder  broke,  a  trum|>et  spoke, 

And  God  said,  **  1  am  One." 

Go<l  spake  it  out,  **  I,  God,  am  One ; " 

The  unheeding  ages  ran. 
And  baby -thoughts  again,  again. 

Have  dogged  the  growing  man : 
And  as  of  old  from  Sinai's  top 

GfHi  said  that  Go<l  is  One, 
By  Science  strict  so  speaks  He  now 

To  tell  us.  There  is  None  I 
Eiirth  goes  by  chemic  forces  ;  Heaven's 

A  Metviniquo  Celeste  I 
And  lieart  and  mind  of  human  kind 

A  watch- work  as  the  rest  I 

Is  this  a  Voice,  as  wjis  the  Voice, 

Whose  s|>eaking  tt)ld  abroad. 
When   thunder  pealed,  and    mountain 
reeled, 

The  ancient  truth  of  Go<l  ? 
Ah,  nt>t  the  Voice ;  'tis  but  the  cloud. 

The  outer-darkness  dense. 
Where  imago  none,  nor  e'er  was  seen 

Similitude  of  si^nse. 
Tis  but  the  chuidy  darkness  dense 

That  wnipt  the  Mount  around  ; 
Wliile  in  amaze  the  people  stays, 

To  hear  the  Coming  Sound. 

Is  there  no  prophet-soul  the  while 

To  dare,  sublimely  meek, 
Within  the  shroud  of  blackest  cloud 

The  n»*ity  to  seek  ? 
'Midst  atheistic  systems  dark, 

And  darker  hearts'  despair. 
That  soul  has  heard  perchance  His  word, 
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And  on  the  dusky  air 
His  skirts,  as  passed  He  by,  to  see 

Hath  strained  on  their  liehalf. 
Who  on  the  plain,  with  dance  amain, 

Adore  the  Oolden  Calf. 

Tis  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense ; 

Thougli  blank  tne  tale  it  tells. 
No  €kxl,  no  Truth  !  yet  He,  in  sooth. 

Is  there — within  it  dwells ; 
Within  the  sceptic  dwrkneos  deep 

He  dwells  that  none  may  see. 
Till  idol  forms  and  idle  thoughts 

Have  passed  and  oeaused  to  be : 
No  God,  no  Truth  t  ah  though,  in  sooth 

So  stand  the  doctrine*s  half : 
On  Egypt's  track  return  not  back, 

Nor  own  the  Gk>lden  Calf. 

Take  better  pait,  with  manlier  heart, 

Thine  adult  spirit  can  ; 
No  Gk>d,  no  Truth,  receive  it  ne*er — 

Believe  it  ne'er--0  Man ! 
But  turn  not  then  to  seek  again 

What  first  the  ill  began  ; 
No  €k>d,  it  saith  ;  ah,  wait  in  faith 

Gk>d's  self-completing  plan ; 
Receive  it  not,  but  leave  it  not. 

And  wait  it  out,  O  man  t 

"  Tlie  Man  that  went  the  cloud  within 

Is  gone  and  vanished  quite  ; 
He  conieth  not,"  the  people  cries, 

'*  Nor  bringeth  God  to  sight : 
Lo  these  thy  gods,  that  safety  give, 

Adore  and  keep  the  feast !  '* 
Deluding  and  deluded  cries 

Tlie  Prophet's  brother-Priest : 
And  Israel  all  bows  down  to  fall 

Before  the  gilded  beast. 

Devout,  indeed  !  that  priestly  creed, 

O  Man»  reject  as  sin  ; 
The  cionded  hill  attend  thou  still, 

And  him  that  went  within, 
lie  yet  shall  bring  some  worthy  thing 

For  waiting  souls  to  see  : 
Some  sacred  word  that  he  hath  heard 

Their  light  and  life  shall  be  ; 
Some  lofty  part,  than  which  the  heart 

Adopt  no  nobler  can, 
Tliou  shalt  receive,  thou  shalt  believe 

And  thou  shalt  do,  O  Man  ! 

IS45.     18G9. 

THE  QUESTIONING  SPIRIT 

The  human  spirits  saw  I  on  a  day, 
Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  way  ; 
And  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 


Another  spirit  went  around  tlie  ring 
To  each  and  each  :  and  as  he  ceased  Ui 

sav, 
Each  after  each,  I  heard  them  tin^; 

sing. 
Some   querulously    hi^h,   some  sof^y, 

sflullj  low, 
We  know  not — what  avails  to  know? 
We  know  not — wherefore  need  we  knofvT 
This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing, 
We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doiBg. 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  thingi 
^       only  seem  ? — 
I  Imow  not,  let  me  dream  my  dream. 
Are   dust   and   ashes    fit    to    make  i 

treasure? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  take  my  pleasure. 
What  shall  avail  the  knowleoge  thon  F 

sought  ? — 
I  know  not,  let  me  think  my  thought 
What  is  the  end  of  strife? — 
I  know  not,  let  me  Uve  my  life. 
How  many  days  or  e'er  thou  mean^  to 

move  ? — 
I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love. 
Were  not  things  old  onoe  new  ? — 
I  know  not,  let  me  do  as  otiiers  da 
And  when  the  rest  were  over  past, 
I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,  said  the 

last. 

Thy  duty  do?  rejoined  the  voice. 
Ah,  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice  ; 
But  shalt  thou  then,  when  all  is  done. 
Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 
Like  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
In  life,  whose  course  will  then  lie  run ; 
Or  wilt  tliou  be  where  there  is  none  ? 
I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

And  taking  up  the  word  around,  abovt. 

below, 
Some    querulously   high,    some    softh. 

sadlv  low, 
We  know   not,   sang  they  all,  nor  ever 

need  we  know. 
We  know  not,  sang  they,  what  a\'ails  to 

know  ? 
Whereat  tlie  questioning  spirit,  some 

short  spac<e. 
Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his 

place. 
But  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away 
And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned 

apace. 
By  the  one  spirit  I  saw   him   kneeling 

low, 
And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  ny : 
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Truly,    thou    know*st    not,    and    thou 

need'st  not  know  ; 
Hope  only,  liope  thou,  and  believe  al- 

way ; 
I  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  know. 
Only   with  questionings  pass  I  to  and 

fro. 
Perplexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their 

folly 
Imbreeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melan- 
choly ; 
Till  that,   their  dreams  deserting,  they 

with  me 
Come  all  to  this  true    ignorance    and 

thee.  1847.    1863. 

BETHESDA 

A   SEQUEL 

I  SAW  again  the  spirits  on  a  day, 
Where  on  the  earth  in  mournful  case 

they  lay  ; 
Five  porches  were  there,  and  a  pool,  and 

round. 
Huddling  in  blankets,  strewn  upon  the 

ground. 
Tied-up  and  bandaged,  weary,  sore  and 

spent. 
The  maimed  and  halt,  diseased  and  im- 

lK>tent. 

For  a  great  angel  came,  *t  was  sjiid,  and 

stirred 
The  pool  at  certain    seasons,  and  the 

word 
Was,  with  this  people  of  the  sick,  that 

they 
Who  in   the   waters    here    their  limbs 

should  lay 
Before  the  motion  on  tlie  surface  ceased 
Should  of  their  torment  straightway  be 

released. 
So  with  shrunk  bodies  and  with   lie;ids 

down-drt)pped. 
Stretched  on  the  steps,   and  at  the  pil- 
lars nropjxjd. 
Watching  i>y  day  and  listening  through 

the  night. 
They  filled  the  place,  a  miserable  sight. 

And  I  beheld  that  on  the  stony  floor 
He  too.  that  spoke  of  <luty  once  before, 
No  otherwise  than  others  here  to-<lay, 
Foredone  and  sick  and  sadly  muttering 

lav. 
**  I  know   not,   I  will   do — what  is   it  I 

would  say  : 
What   was  that  word   which  once  suf- 
ficed alone  for  all, 


Which  now  I  seek  in  vain,  and  never 
can  recall  ?  " 

And  then,  as  weary  of  in  vain  renew- 
ing 

His  question,  thus  his  mournful  thought 
pursuing, 

**  I  know  not,  I  must  do  as  other  men 
are  doing." 

But  what  the  waters  of  that  pool  might 

be, 
Of  Lethe  were  they,  or  Philosophy  ; 
And   whether  he,  long  waiting,  Sid  at- 
tain 
Deliverance  from  the  burden  of  his  pain 
There  with  the  rest  ;  or  whether,  yet 

before. 
Some  more  diviner  stranger  passed  the 

door 
With  his  small  company  into  that  sad 

place. 
And  breathing  hope  into  the  sick  nian*8 

face,  [go. 

Bade  him  take  up  his  bed.  and  rise  and 
What    the  end   were,  and  whether  it 

were  so, 
Further  tlian  this  I  saw   not,   neither 

know.  IS^fi,  1862. 

FROM  AMOURS  DE  VOYAGE 

EN  ROUTE 

Over  the  great  trituly  vxitern,  and  over 
the  clear-crented  sninrnitH, 
Unto  the  ttun  and  the  sky,  and  vnto  the 
j>erfeeter  earth. 
Come,  let  hh  go, — to  a  land  irherein  gods 
of  the  old  time  wandered.. 
Where  every  bi'eath  even  now  changes 
to  ether  divine. 
Come  It't  us  go.:  though  withal  a  ir)ice 
whisper.  **  The  irorld  fJuit  we  lir^*  n*. 
Whithersoever  we  turn,  still  is  the  same 
narrow  crib  ; 
*Tis  but  to  prove  limitation,  and  measure 
a  cord,  that  we  travel ; 

*  rUiiiRh's  lonu  XH^vci  In  hexameterK,  Thr. 
Hitthie  of  ro/MT-AVf-rfin/iVA,  iiilereftting  sh  it  l«, 
is  of  too  littl**  iiiip<>rtHnc«*  and  poetic  value  in 
|>rop<>rtl(>n  to  ItH  length,  to  »>e  incUide<l  In  th«»s« 
H«»leoti«»ns  ;  and  no  parts  of  it  an»  di^tachahle  aH 
pztra«'ts.  Komp  examples  of  (Moufrh'H  iiHe  of 
li«»xaniot»»rs  (andel«*tr{a<rs)  may  howevorbe  taken 
from  his  other  lonfr  |>o«»mi,  the  Amoura  de  Poy- 
tnjf,  w)\\rh  suffer  comparatively  little  in  heinfir 
Rei>arate<1  from  their  <H>ntext,  and  are  equally 
charmrterisric  of  Home  of  CMou)rh'8  moods.  They 
are  alnointerestint?  ai«  a  contrast  to  Bvnm's 
verse«  on  Rome,  in  Childe  Hart)M  and  elitewiiere. 
On  the  Amourn  de  Voyage,  ve^  especially  Bage- 
hot'H  Et»ay  on  Cloufirh. 
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Let  who  vHTuld  ^scape  and  be  free  go  to 

his  cfhaniber  and  think ; 
'Twr   but    to    change    idle  fancies  for 

memories  wilfully  faiser ; 
'THs  but  to  go  and  have  been.** — Come, 

little  bark  !  let  us  go, 

ROME 

Rome  disappoints  me  still ;  but  I  shrink 
and  adapt  myself  to  it. 

Somehow  a  tyrannous  sense  of  a  super- 
incumbent oppression 

Still,  wherever  1  go,  accompanies  ever, 
and  makes  me 

Feel  like  a  tree  (shall  I  say?)  buried 
under  a  ruin  of  brickwork 

Rome,  believe  me,  my  friend,  is  like  its 
own  Monte  Testaceo, 

Merely  a  marvelous  mass  of  broken  and 
castaway  wine-pots. 

Ye  ^ods  !  what  do  I  want  with  this  rub- 
bish of  ages  departed, 

Ihings  that  Nature  abhors,  the  experi- 
ments that  she  has  failed  in  ? 

What  do  I  find  in  the  Forum  ?  An  arch- 
way and  two  or  three  pillars. 

Well,  but  St.  Peter's?  Alas,  Bernini 
has  filled  it  with  sculpture  ! 

No  one  can  cavil,  I  grant,  at  the  sis^e  of 
the  great  Coliseum. 

Doubtless  the  notion  of  grand  and  capa- 
cious and  massive  amusement, 

Phis  the  old  Romans  had ;  but  tell  me, 
is  this  an  idea? 

Yf^t  of  solidity  much,  but  of  splendor 
little  is  extant  : 

*'  Brickwork  I  found  thee,  and  ni{irl)le  I 
left  tliee  I  "  tlieir  Emperor  vaunted  ; 

*'  Marble  I  thought  thee,  and  brickwork 
I  find  thee  I ''  the  Tourist  may  answer. 

THE  PANTHEON 

No,  great  Dome  of  Agrippa,  thou  art  not 

Cliristian  !  canst  not. 
Strip   and   repla.ster   and    danb   and   do 

wliat  they  will  with  thee,  be  so  I 
Here    underneath    the    jj^reat    i)<)rch   of 

colossal  Corinthian  columns. 
Here  as  I  walk,  do  I  dreain  of  the  Chris- 
tian bt'lfries  above  tliem  ? 
Or,  on  a  ben(!h  as  I  sit  and  abide  for  h^ng 

hours,  till  thy  wliole  vast 
Round  ^rows  dim  as  in  dreams  to  my 

eyes,  I  repeople  thy  niches. 
Not  with  the    Martyrs,   and  S.jint^,  and 

Confessors,  and  Virgins,  and  cliildn*n. 
But  with  the  mightier  forms  of  an  older, 

austerer  worship  ; 


And  I  recite  to  niyself ,  how 

£ager  for  battle  here 
Stood  Vulcan,  here  matronal  Juno, 
And   with    the   bow  to    his  shoblder 
faithful 
He,  who  with  pure  dew  laveth  of  Cftstoh 
His  flowing  locks,  who  holdeth  of  Lrdk 
The  oak  forest  and  the  wood  that  bore 
him, 
Delos'  and  Patara*s  own  ApoUo. 

ON  MONTORIO'S  HEIGHT 

TiBUR  is  beautiful,  too,  and  the  orchard 

slopes,  and  the  Anio 
Falling,  falling  yet,  to  the  ancient  Ijri 

cal  a9kdence ; 
Tibur  and  Anio*s  tide  ;   and  oool  from 

Lucretilis  ever, 
With  the  Digentian  stream,  and  with 

the  Bandusian  fountain. 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses,  the  vallej  and 

villa  of  Horace  : — 
So  not  seeing  I  sang  ;  so  seeing  and  lis> 

tening  say  I, 
Here  as  I  sit  by  the  stream,  as  I  gaie  at 

the  cell  of  the  Sibyl. 
Here  with  Albunea's  home  and  the  grore 

of  Tiburnus  beside  me ; 
Tivoli  beautiful  is,  and  musical,  O  Ter- 

erone. 
Dashing  from   mountain   to  plain,  thj 

parted  impetuous  waters, 
Tivoli's  waters  and  rocks ;  and  fair  unto 

Monte  Gennaro 
(Haunt,   even  yet,   I   must   think,  as  I 

wander  and  p^aze,  of  the  shadows. 
Faded  and  pale,  yet  immortal,  of  FaunuN 

the  Nymphs,  and  the  Graces). 
Fair  in  itself,  ami  yet  fairer  with  human 

completing  creations. 
Folded  in  Sabine  recesses  the  valley  and 

villa  of  Horace  : — 
So  not  seeing  I  sang  ;  so  now — Nor  see- 
ing, nor  hearing, 
Neither  bv  waterfall  lulled,  nor  folded 

in  sylvan  embraces. 
Neither  by  cell  of  the  Sibyl,  nor  stepping 

the  Monte  Gennaro, 
Seated    on    Anio's    bank,    nor    sipping 

Bandusian  waters, 
T^ut  on  Montorio's  height,  looking  down 

on  tlie  tile-clad  streets,  the 
Cnpohis,  crosses,  and  domes,  the  bashes 

and  kitchen-gardens, 
\Vhi(di,  by  the  grace  of  the  Tibur.  pr> 

claim      themselves      Rome      of     tl»e 

Romans, — 
Hut  on  Montorio's  height,  looking  forth 

to  the  vai>ory  mountains. 
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Cheating  the  prisoner  Hope  with  illu- 
sions of  vision  and  fancy, — 

But  on  Montori()*8  height,  with  these 
weary  soldiers  by  me. 

Waiting  till  Oudinot  enter,  to  reinstate 
Pope  and  Tourist. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION 

Action  unll  furnish  belief, — but  will  that 
belief  be  the  true  one  ? 

This  is  the  point,  you  know.  However, 
it  doesn't  much  matter. 

What  one  wants,  I  suppose,  is  to  prede- 
-termine  the  action. 

So  as  to  make  it  entail,  not  a  chance  be- 
lief, but  the  true  one. 

Out  of  the  question,  you  say ;  if  a  thing 
isn  t  wrong  we  may  do  it. 

Ah  1  but  this  trrong,  you  see — but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  matters.  .  .  . 

SCEPTIC  MOODS 

Rome  is  fallen,  I  hear,  th&  gallant  Medi- 
ci taken. 
Noble  Manara  slain,  and  Garibaldi  has 

lost  il  Moro ; — 
Rome  is  fallen  ;  and  fallen,  or  falling, 

heroical  Venice. 
I,  meanwhile,  for  the  loss  of  a  single 

small  chit  of  a  girl,  sit 
Moping  and   mourning  here, — for  her, 

and  myself  much  smaller. 
Whither  dei>art  the  souls  of  the  brave 

that  die  in  the  battle. 
Die  in  the  lost,  lost  fight,  for  the  cause 

that  i)erishes  with  them  ? 
Are  they  upborne  from  the  field  on  the 

slumberous  pinions  of  angels 
Unto  a  far-off  home,   where  the  weary 

rest  from  their  labor. 
And  the  deep  wounds  are  healed,  and 

the  bitter  and  burning  moisture 
Wii)ed  from  the   generous  eyes?  or  do 

they  linger,  unhappy, 
Pining/and  haunting  the  grave  of  their 

by -gone  hope  and  endeavt)r  ? 
All  declamation,  alas  !  though  I  talk, 

I  rare  not  for  Rome  nor 
Italy ;  feebly  and  faintly,  and  but   with 

the  lips,  can  lament  the 
Wreck  of  the  Lombard  vouth,   and   the 

victory  of  the  oppressor. 
Whither  depart  the  brave  ! — God  knows  ; 

I  certainly  do  not. 

ENVOI 

So  go  forth  to  the  irnrld,  to  the  good  re- 
port and  the  evil  ! 


Oo,  little  book  !  thy  tale,  is  it  not  evU 
and  good  f 
Oo,  and  if  strangers  revile,  pass  quietly 
by  icithout  answer. 
Oo,  and  if  curious  friends  ask  of  thy 
rearing  and  age. 
Say,  **  I  am  flitting  about  many  years 
from  brain  unto  brain  of 
Feeble  and  restless  youtlis  bom  to  in- 
glorious days : 
But/'  so  finish  the  word,  **  I  was  writ  in  a 
Roman  chambei\ 
When  from  Janiculan  heights  thun- 
dered the  cannon  of  France." 

1848-1849.     1858. 

PESCHIERA 

What  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Pescjhiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost  T 
*'  Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.*' 

The  tricolor — a  trampled  rag — 
Lies,  dirt,  and  dust ;  the  lines  I  track 
By  sentry  boxes  yellow-black. 
Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts ; 
The  eagle  with  his  black  wings  flouts 
The  breadth  and  beauty  of  your  land. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
O  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Of  loss  past  hope,  I  heard  vou  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  sav,  **  Since  so  it  is, — good-bye 
Sweet  life,  high  hope  ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  tell,  *  The  Lombard  feared  to  die  I '" 

You  said  (there  shall  be  answer  flt), 
**  And  if  our  children  must  obey, 
They  must :  but  thinking  on  this  day 
Twill  less  debiise  them  to  submit." 

You  said  (Oh  not  in  vain  you  said), 
**  Haste,  brothers,  liaste,  while  yet  we 

may  ; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed." 

Ah !  not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honor,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause. 
You  did,  what  will  not  bo  forgot. 

And  tliougli  the  stranger  stand, 'tis  true, 
By  force  and  fortune*s  right  he  stands ; 


By  fortune,  which  ie  in  Gud's  hamte, 
Aiid  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in 

This  voice  did  on  m;  apirit  fall, 
Peschiera.  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 
'■  Tis  better  to  have  fought  anil  lost, 
Tban  never  to  liave  fought  at  all." 

IS4S.     1863, 

ALTERAM  PARTEM 

Or  shall  I  eay.  Vain  word,  false  thought, 
Since  Prudence  hath  her  martyrs  too, 
And  Wisdom  dictates  not  to  do. 
Till  doing  shall  be  not  for  nought? 

Not  ours  to  give  or  lose  ia  life  : 
Will  Nature,  when  her  brave  ones  fall. 
Remake  her  work  7  or  songs  recnll 
Death's  Tictim  sliiin  in  useless  strife? 

That  rivera  flow  into  the  sea 

Is  loss  and  waste,  tlie  foolish  say. 

Nor  know  that  biu;k  they  find  their  way, 

Unseen,  to  where  they  wont  to  be. 

Sliowers  fall  upon  the  hills,  springsflaw, 
Tlie  river  runneth  stilt  at  hand. 
Brave  men  are  bom  into  the  land. 
And  whence  the  foolish  do  not  know. 


Peschiera.  wlien  tliy  bridge  I  crost. 
■'  'T  U  better  to  have  fouglit  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  liave  fought  at  all." 

SS49.    isea. 

IN  THE  DEPTH.S 

It  is  not  sweet  content,  be  sure, 

That  moves  the  nobler  Muse  to  song. 
Yet  when  could  truth  cxime  whole  and 


T  ia  not  the  calm  and  peaceful  breast 
That  gees  nr  reads  the  problem  true ; 

They  only  know,  on  wliom  't  has  preat 
Too  liard  to  hope  to  solve  it  too. 

Our  ills  are  worse  than  at  tlieir  ease 
These  blameless  liarpy  souls  suspect. 

They  only  study  the  disease, 

Alas,  who  live  not  to  detect.      18BS. 

THE  L.^TEST  DECALOGUE 


No  graven  images  nia,y  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency: 
Swear  not  at  all ;  for,  for  th;  cune 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse : 
At  church  on  Sunday  to  atteud 
Will  serve  to  keep  tlie  world  thy  friend: 
Honor  thy  parents  :  that  is.  all 
From  whom  advanceinent  mav  befkB: 
Tliou  shalt  nut  kill ;    but  need'st  not 

strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive : 
Do  not  adultery  commit  ; 
Advantuf-e  i*arely comes  of  it: 
Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  itn  empty  fett,  . 
When  it 's  so  lucrative  to  chest : 
Bear  not  false  witness :  let  the  lie 
Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly: 
Thou  shalt  not  covet,  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition. 

168!. 

FROM  DIPSTCHUS 

■'  Thebx  ia  no  God."  the  wicked  saith. 

"  And  truly  it  's  a  blessing. 
For  what  He  might  have  done  with  m 

It 's  better  only  guessing." 

■'There  is  no  God."  a  youngster  thiDb. 

■'  Or  really,  if  thero  may  be. 
He  surely  did  not  mean  a  man 

Always  to  be  a  baby." 

"There  is  no  God,  or  if  there  is." 

Tlie  tradesman  thinks,  "  't  were  fmnff 
If  He  should  take  it  ill  in  me 
To  make  a  little  money." 

"  Whether  there  be,"  the  rich  man  a^s- 

'■  It  matters  very  little. 
For  I  and  mine,  thank  somebody. 

Are  not  in  want  of  victual." 

Some  others,  also,  to  themselves. 

Who  .scarce  so  much  as  doubt  it. 
Think  there  ia  none,  when  tliey  are  writ 

And  do  not  think  about  it. 

But  country  folks  who  live  beneatli 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple ; 
Tlie  jiarson  and  the  parson's  wife. 

And  mostly  married  people  ; 

Youths  green  and  happy  in  first  Iovp. 

So  thankful  for  illusion  : 
And  men  caught  out  in  what  the  world 

Calls  guilt,  in  firet  confuHion  j  I 

.\nd  almost  every  one  when  age,  I 
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Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  Ood, 
Or  something  very  like  Him. 

I849,    1862. 


Our  gaieties,  our  luxuries, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  glee. 
Mere  insolence  and  wantonness, 

Alas  !  they  feel  to  me. 

How  shall  I  laugh  and  sing  and  dance  ? 

My  very  heart  recoils, 
While  here  to  give  my  mirth  a  chance 

A  hungry  brother  toils. 

The  joy  that  does  not  spring  from  joy 

Which  I  in  others  see. 
How  can  I  venture  to  employ. 

Or  find  it  joy  for  me  ?      184'J.    1869. 


This  world  is  very  odd  we  see, 

We  do  not  comprehend  it ; 
But  in  one  fact  we  all  agree, 

God  won't,  and  we  can*t  mend  it. 

Being  common  sense,  it  can't  be  sin 

To  take  it  as  I  find  it ; 
The  pleasure  to  take  pleasure  in  ; 

The  pain,  try  not  to  mind  it. 

These  juicy  meats,  this  flashing  wine, 
May  be  an  unreal  mere  appearance ; 

Only — for  my  inside,  in  fine. 
They  have  a  singular  coherence. 

Oh  yes,  my  pensive  youth,  abstain  ; 

And  any  empty  sick  sensation, 
Remember,  anything  like  yaXti 

Is  only  your  imagination. 

Trust  me.  I've  read  your  German  sage 
To  far  more  purpose  e'er  than  you  did  ; 

You  find  it  in  nis  wisest  page, 
Whom  God  deludes  is  well  deluded. 

184U.     1869. 


Where    are    the    great,  whom    thou 

would'st  wish  to  praise  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  pure,  whom  thou  would'st 

choose  to  love  thee  ? 
Where  are  the  brave,  to  stand  supreme 

alK>ve  thee. 
Whose   high   commands    would  cheer, 

whose  chiding  raise  thee? 
Seek,  seeker,   in  thyself  ;  submit  to 

find 


In  the  stones,  bread,  and   life  in  the 
blank  mind.  1849.     1862. 


When  the  enemy  is  near  thee, 
Call  on  us  I 
In  our  hands  we  will  upbear  thee. 
He  shall  neither  scathe  nor  scare  thee, 
He  shall  fiy  thee,  and  shall  fear  thee. 

Call  on  us  I 
Call  when  all  good  friends  have  left  thee, 
Of  all  good  sights  and  sounds  bereft  thee ; 
Call  when  \\o\m^  and  heart  are  sinking. 
And  the  brain  is  sick  with  thinking, 

Help,  O  help  I 
Call,  and  following  close  behind  thee 
There  shall  liaste,  and  there  shall  find 
thee. 

Help,  sure  help. 

When  the  panic  comes  upon  thee, 
When  necessity  seems  on  thee, 
Hope  and  choice  have  all  forgone  thee, 
Fate  and  force  are  closing  o*er  thee. 
And  but  one  way  stands  before  thee — 

Call  on  us  I 
Oh,  and  if  thou  dost  not  call. 
Be  but  faithful,  that  is  all. 
Go  right  on,  and  close  behind  thee 
There  shall  follow  still  and  find  thee. 

Help,  sure  help. 

1849,     1862. 

SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE  NOUGHT 

AVAILETH 

Say  not  the  stiniggle  nought  availeth. 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  break- 
ing. 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far    biK^k,    through    creeks  and   inlets 
making. 
Comes  silent,  fiooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the 

light,  [slowly. 

In  front,    the    sun    climbs   slow,    how 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

1849,     1862. 
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EASTER  DAT 

NAPLES,  1849 

Trbouoh   the   great  sinful  streets   of 
Naples  as  I  passed, 
With  fleroer  heat  than  flamed  above 
my  head 
My  heart  was  hot  within  me;  till  at 
last 
Mj  brain  was   lightened    when  my 
tonjgue  had  said — 
Christ  is  not  risen  I 
Christ  is  not  risen,  no — 

He  lies  and  moulders  low ; 
Christ  is  not  risen ! 

What  though    the  stone    were   rolled 
away,  and  though 
The  grave  found  empty  there  ? — 
If  not  there,  then  elsewhere  ; 
If  not  where  Joseph  laid  Him  first,  why 
then 
Where  other  men 
Translaid  Him  after,  in  some  humbler 
clay. 
Long  ere  to-day 
Corruption  that  sad  perfect  work  hath 

done. 
Which  here  she  scarcely,  lightly  had 
begun : 
The  foul  engendered  worm 
Feeds    on  the  flesh  of  tlie  life-giving 

form 
Of  our  most  Holy  and  Anointed  One. 
He  is  not  risen,  no — 
He  lies  and  moulders  low  ; 
Christ  is  not  risen  ! 

What  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was 

gray, 
Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they 

say 
(Angels,  or  Him  himself)  ?    Yet  neither 

there,  nor  then. 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at 

all, 
Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten  ; 
Nor  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind 

Saul; 
Save  in  an  after  Gospel  and  late  Creed, 
He  is  not  risen,  indeed, — 
Christ  is  not  risen  I 

Or,  what  if  e'en,  as  runs  a  tale,  the  Ten 
Saw,  heard,  and  touched,  again  and  yet 

again  ? 
What  if  at  Emmaus'  inn,  and  by  Caper- 
naum's Lake, 
Came  One,  the  bread  that  brake- 


Game  One  that  spak^  as  never  mortri 

spake, 
And  with  them  ate,  snd  drank,  tad 
stood,  and  walked  about? 
Ah?  **  some "  did  weU  to  *' doobl!*' 
Ah !  the  true  Christ,  while  these  thiofi 

came  to  pass. 
Nor  heard,  nor  spake,  nor  walked,  mr 
lived,  alas  I 
He  was  not  risen,  no — 
He  lay  and  mouldered  low, 
Christ  was  not  risen  I 

As  circulates  in  some  great  oity  crowd 
A   rumor    changeful,    vague,     impoi^ 

tunate,  and  loud. 
From  no  determined  centre  or  of  fact 
Or  authorship  exact. 
Which  no  man  can  denj 

Nor  verify; 
So  spread  the  wondroua  fame ; 
He  all  the  same 

Lay  senseless,  mouldering,  low : 
He  was  not  risen,  no- 
Christ  was  not  risen  t 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dnat ; 

As  of  the  un  j  list,  also  of  the  just — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One.  too  I 
This  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  tliat  is  tme- 

Christ  is  not  risen  I 

Is  He  not  risen,  and  shall  we  not  rise? 

Oh,  we  unwise ! 
What  did  we  dream,  what  wake  we  to 

discover  ? 
Ye  hills,  fall  on  us,  and   ye   nioimtaios, 
cover  I 
In  darkness  and  great  gloom 
Come  ere  we  thought  it   is  our  day  of 

doom  ; 
From  tlie  cursed  world,  which  is  one 
tomb, 
Christ  is  not  risen  I 

Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  think  that  this 

is  bliss : 
There  is  no  heaven  but  this  ; 

There  is  no  hell. 
Save  earth,  which  serves  the   purpose 
doubly  well. 
Seeing  it  visits  still 
With  eqnalest  apportionment  of  ill 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to 
one  same  dust 
The  unjust  and  the  just 
With  Christ,  who  is  not  risen. 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  be- 
reaved : 
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Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's 

wide  oope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  onoe 
most  hone,  [lieved. 

And  most  belieness,  that  had  most  be- 
Ashes  to  aslies,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too  t 
It  is  the  one  sad  Oo^pel  that  is  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen  I 

Weep  not  beside  the  tomb, 
Ye  women,  unto  whom  [Him  ; 

He  was  great  solace  while  ^e  tended 

Ye  who  with  napkin  o*er  the  head 
And  folds  of  linen  round  each  wounded 
limb 
Laid  out  the  Sacred  Dead ; 
And  thou  that  barest  Him  in  thy  won- 
dering womb ; 
Yea,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  depart, 
Bind  up  as  best  ye  may  your  own  sad 
bleeding  heart: 

Go  to  your  homes,  your  living  children 
tend. 
Your  earthly  spouses  love  ; 
Set  your  affections  not  on  things 
above. 
Which  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  which 

qiiickliest  come  to  en(i  : 
Or  pray,  if  pray  ye  must,  and   pray,  if 

pray  ye  can, 
For  death  ;  since  dead  is  He  whom  ye 
deemed  more  than  man, 
Who  is  not  risen :  no — 
But  lies  and  moulders  low — 
Who  is  not  risen  I 

Ye  men  of  Galilee  f 
Why  stand  ye  looking  up  to  heaven, 

where  Him  ye  ne'er  may  see. 
Neither  ascending  hence,  nor  returning 
hither  again  ? 
Ye  ignorant  and  idle  fishermen  t 
Hence  to  your  iiuts,  and  boats,  and  in- 
land native  shore. 
And  catch  not  men,  but  fish : 
Whatever  things  ye  might  wish, 
Him  neither  here  nor  there  ye  e*er  sliall 
meet  with  more. 
Ye  poor  deluded  youths,  go  home, 
Mend  the  old  nets  ye  left  to  roam. 
Tie  the  split  oar.  patoh  the  torn  sail : 
It  was  indeed  an  *'  idle  tale" — 
He  was  not  risen  f 
And,  oh.  good  men  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Who  shall  believe  because  ye  did  not 
see — 


Oh,  be  ye  warned,  be  wise ! 
Nor  more  with  pleading  oyes, 
And  sobs  of  strong  desire. 
Unto  the  empty  vacant  void  aspire, 
Seeking  another  and  impossible  birUi 
That  is  not  of  your  own,  and  only  mother 

earth. 
But  if  there  is  no  other  life  for  you. 
Sit  down  and  be  content,8inoe  this  must 
even  do ; 
He  is  not  risen ! 
One  look,  and  then  depart. 
Ye  humble  and   ye   noly  men  of 
heart ; 
And  ye  f  ye  ministers  and  stewards  of  a 

Word 
Which  ye  would  preach,  because  another 
heard — 
Ye  worshippers  of  tl^t  ye  do  not 

know. 
Take  these  things  hence  and  go : — 
He  is  not  risen  ! 

Here,  on  our  Easter  Day 
We  rise,  we  oome,  and  lo !  we  find  Him 

not. 
Gardener  nor  other,  on  the  sacred  spot : 
Where  they  have  laid  Him  there  is  none 

to  say ; 
No  sound,  nor  in,  nor  out — no  word 
Of  where  to  seek  the  dead  or  meet  the 

living  Lord. 
There   is   no  glistering  of  an   angePs 

wings, 
Tliere  is  no  voice  of  heavenly  clear  be- 
hest : 
Let  us  go  hence,  and  think  upon  these 
things 
In  silence,  which  is  best. 
Is  He  not  risen  ?    No— 
But  lies  and  moulders  low? 
Christ  is  not  risen  ? 

EASTER   DAY 

II 

So  in  the  sinful  streets,  abstracted  and 

alone, 
I  with  my  secret  self  held  communing 

of  mine  own. 
So  in  the  southern  city    spake   the 

tongue 
Of  one  that  somewhat  overwildly  sung, 
But  in  a  later  hour  I  sat  and  heard 
Another     voice    that     8|)ake — another 

graver  word. 
Weep  not.  it  bade,  whatever  hath  been 

said. 
Though  He  be  dead.  He  is  not  dead. 
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In  the  true  creed 
He  is  ^et  risen  Indeed ; 
Chnst  is  yet  risen. 

Weep  not  beside  His  Tomb, 

Ye  women  unto  whom 

He  was  great  comfort  and  yet  gpreater 

grief; 
Nor  ye,  ^e  faithful  few  that  wont  with 

Him  to  roam. 
Seek  sadly   what  for  Him  ye  left,  go 

hopeless  to  your  liome ; 
Nor  ye  despair,  ye  sharers  yet  to  be  of 
their  belief ; 
Though  He  be  dead.  He  is  not  dead, 
Nor  gone,  though  fled. 
Not  lost,  tliough  vanished ; 
Though  He  return  not,  though 
He  lies  and  moulders  low ; 
In  the  tnie  creed 
He  is  ^et  risen  indeed ; 
Christ  is  yet  risen. 

Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly 
look  around. 
Whatever  befell. 
Earth  is  not  hell ; 
Now,  too,  as  when  it  first  beg^n, 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven's 

high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence 

hope. 
Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief; 
Or  at  least,  faith  unbelief. 
Though  dead,  not  dead  ; 
Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 
Not  lost,  tliough  vanished. 
In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed, 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed  ; 
Christ  is  yet  risen.     IS49.     1869. 

HOPE  EVERMORE   AND   BELIEVE! 

IIOPR  evermore  and  believe,  O  man,  for 
e'en  as  thy  thought 
So    are   the   things  that  thou  see'st ; 
e'en  as  thy  hope  and  belief. 
Cowardly  art  thou  and  timid  ?  they  rise 
to  provoke  thee  against  theiu  ; 
Hast  thou  courage  ?  enough,  see  them 
exulting  to  yield. 
Yea.  the  rough  rock,  the  dull  earth,  the 
wild  sea's  furying  waters 
(Violent  sjiy'st  thou  jind  hard,  mighty 
thou  tlunk'st  to  dt'stroy). 
All  witli  inelf.il'le  lunging  are  waiting 
their  Invader. 


All,  with  one  varying  voice,  call  to 

him,  Come  and  subdue  ; 
Still  for  their  Conqueror  call,  and.  but 

for  the  joy  of  being  conquered 
(Rapture  they  will  not  forego),  dare 

to  resist  and  rebel ; 
Still,  when  resisting  and  raging,  in  soft 

undervoice  say  unto  him. 
Fear  not,   reti;*e  not,  O    man;  hope 

evermore  and  belieye. 

Go  from  the  east  to  the  west,  as  the  son 
and  the  stars  direct  thee. 
Go  with  the  girdle  of  man,  go  and 
encompass  the  earth. 
Not  for  the  gain  of  the  gold ;  for  the 
getting,  the  hoarding,  the  having. 
But  for  the  joy  of  the  deed  ;  but  for 
the  Duty  to  do. 
Go  with  the  spiritual  life,  the  hitter 
volition  and  action, 
With  the  great  girdle  of  God,  go  and 
encompass  the  earth. 

Go;  say  not  in  thy  heart.  And  what 
then  were  it  accomplished. 
Were  the  wild  impulse  allayed,  what 
were  the  use  or  the  good  t 
Go,  when  the  instinct  is  stilled,  and 
when  the  deed  is  accomplished. 
What  thou  hast  done  and  shalt  do, 
shall  be  declared  to  thee  then. 
Go  with  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  yet 
evermore  in  thy  spirit 
Say  to  thyself  :  It  is  good  :  yet  is  there 
better  than  it. 
This  that  I  see  is  not  all,  and  this  thai  I 
do  is  but  little  ; 
Nevertheless  it  is  good,  though  there 
is  better  than  it.  186.?. 

QUI  LABORAT,  ORAT 

O  ONLY  Source  of  all   our  liglit  and  \\U\ 
Whom  as  our  truth,  our  strength,  wv 
see  and  feel. 
But  whom  the  hours  of  mortal   moral 
strife 
Alone  ariglit  reveal ! 

Mine    inmost    soul,   before     Thee   inly 
brought, 
Th}'  presence  owns  ineffable,  divine : 
Chastised     each     rebel   self-encentert-J 
thought, 
My  will  adoreth  Tliine. 

With   eye    down-dropped,    if   then  this 
earthly  mind 
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Speechless  remain,  or  speechless  e'en 
depart  ; 
Nor  seek   to  see — for  what  of  earthly 
*   kind 
Can  see  Thee  as  Thou  art  ? — 

If  well-assured  'tis  but  profanely  bold 
In  thought's  abstractest  forms  to  seem 
to  see. 
It  dare  not  dare  the  dread  communion 
hold 
In  ways  unworthy  Thee, 

O  not    unowned,  thou   slialt   unnamed 
forgive. 
In  worldly  walks  the  prayerless  heart 
prepare ; 
And  if  in  work  its  life  it  seem  to  live, 
Shalt  make  that  work  be  prayer. 

Nor  times  shall  lack,  when  while  the 
work  it  plies, 
Unsummoned  powers  the  blinding  film 
shall  part, 
And  scarce   by  liappy  tears  made  dim, 
the  eyes 
In  recognition  start. 

But,  as  thou  wiliest,  give  or  e'en  forbear 

The  beatific  supersensual  sight. 
So,   with    Thy    blessing    blessed,    that 
humbler  prayer 
Approach  Thee  morn  and  night. 

1862. 

O  Thou  whose  image  in  the  shrine 
Of  human  spirits  dwells  divine  ; 
Which   from   that   precinct  once    con- 
veyed. 
To  be  to  outer  day  display tni. 
Doth  vanish,  part,  and  leave  behind 
Mere  blank  and  void  of  empty  mind. 
Which  wilful  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
With  casual  shai)es  to  fill  again  I 

0  Thou  that  in  our  bosom  s  shrine 
Dost  dwell,  unknown  iHM'ause  divine  ! 

1  thought  to  speak,  I  thought  to  say, 
**The  light  is  here,"  **  behold  the  way." 
"The  voice  was  thus,"  and   *'tliusthe 

word," 
And  **  thus  I  saw,"  and  "  tliat  I  heard."— 
But  from  the  lips  that  half  essayed 
The  imperfect  utterance  fell  unmade. 

0  Thou,  in  that  mysterious  shrine 
Enthroned,  as  I  must  say.  divine  ! 

1  will  not  frame  one  thought  of  what 
Thou  mayest  eitlier  be  or  not. 


«» 


»» 


I  will  not  prate  of  **  thus  "  and   *  so. 
And  be  profane  with  •'  yes  "  and  **  no, 
Enough  that  in  our  soul  and  heart 
Thou,  whatsoe'er  Thou  may'st  be,  art. 


Unseen,  secure  in  that  high  shrine 
Acknowledged  present  and  divine, 
I  will  not  ask  some  upper  air. 
Some  future  day  to  place  Thee  there  ; 
Nor  say,  nor  yet  deny,  such  men 
And  women  saw  Thee  thus  and  then  : 
Thy  name  was  such,  and  there  or  here 
To  him  or  her  Thou  didst  appear. 

Do  only  Thou  in  that  dim  shrine. 
Unknown  or  known,  remain,  divine  ; 
There,  or  if  not,  at  least  in  eyes 
That  scan  the  fact  that  round  them  lies, 
The  hand  to  sway,  the  judgment  guide, 
In  sight  and  sense  Thyself  divide : 
Be  Tliou  but  there, — in  soul  and  heart, 
I  will  not  ask  to  feel  Thou  art.       1862. 

"THROUGH   A  GLASS  DxVRKLY" 

What  we,  when  face  to  face  we  see 
The  Father  of  our  souls,  shall  l)e, 
John  tells  us,  doth  not  yet  appear ; 
Ah !  did  he  tell  what  we  are  here  I 

A  mind  for  thoughts  to  pass  into, 
A  heart  for  loves  to  travel  through. 
Five  senses  to  detect  things  near. 
Is  this  the  whole  that  we  are  here  ? 

Rules  bafile  instinct** — instincts  rules. 
Wise  men  are  bad — and  good  are  fools. 
Facts  evil — wishes  vain  appear. 
We  cannot  go,  why  are  we  here  ? 

O  may  we  for  assurance'  sake, 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take. 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  clear. 
For  this  or  that  'tis  we  are  here  ? 

Or  is  it  right,  and  will  it  do, 
To  [jace  the  sad  confusion  through. 
And  say  : — It  doth  not  yet  apf)ear. 
What  we  shall  lie,  what  we  are  liere? 

Ah  yet.  when  all  is  thought  and  said, 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believe, 
And  what  is  given  us  receive : 

Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope. 
What  here  is  faithfully  begun 
\Vill  be  completed,  not  undone. 
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Hv  child,  we  etill  must  thiak,  when  we 

TliBt  ampler  life  together  34^e, 

Some  true  result  will  yet  appear 

Of  what  we  are,  together,  here.        1862. 

AH  I  YET  CONSIDER  IT  AGAIN  1 

"  Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true," 
O  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new  ; 
Ah  !  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain. 
And  jet  coosider  it  again ! 

The  souls  of  now  two  tliousaiid  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears. 
And  all  the  earnings  of  Uieir  pain, — 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again  I 

We !  what  do  we  see  ?  each  a  Hpai» 

Of  some  few  yardB  before  his  face : 
Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain  ? 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again  I 


Far  lesa  consider  it  again.       1S51.     1862. 

SONGS  IN  ABSENCE 

CovB  home,  come  home  I  an  J  where   is 

home  for  me,  [sea  7 

Whose  ship  ia  driving  o'er  the  trackless 

To  the  frail  bark  here  plunging  on  its 

To  the  wild  waters,  shall  I  turn  and  say 
To  the  plunging  bark,  or  to   thti  salt  utai 

You  are  my  home  ? 

Fields  once  1  walked   in,  faces  once   I 

Familiar  things  so  old  my  heart  believed 

them  true, 
These  far,  tar  t«ck,  behind  me  lip,  be- 

The   dark  clouds  mutter,  and   the  deep 

And  speak  to  them  that  'neath  and  o'er 
them  roam 
No  words  of  borne. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  bevond  the  waves 

that  roar. 
There  may  indeed,  or  may  not  l>e  a  shore. 
Where   fields  as  green,  and   hands  and 

hearts  as  true, 
The  old  forgotten  iJcmblBiice  may  renew, 
And  offer  exiles  clriven  far  o'er'  the  salt 

sea  foam 
Another  home. 


But  toil  and  pain  must  wear  out  many  t 

day. 
And   days  bear  weeks,  and    weeks  beu 


Come  home,  come  home  1  and  where  a 
home  liath  he  [sek? 

Whose  ship  is  driving  o'er  the  dniing 
Through   clouds   that   iuutt«r,  and  o'er 
waves  that  roor,  [slmtt 

Say,  shall   we   find,  or  shall  we   not.  > 
That  is,  as  is  not  ship  or  ocean  foam. 

Indeed  our  home?     1851.     ISIQ. 


CiBEKN  fields  of  England  !  wheresoe'er 
'    "OSS  this  watery  waBt«  wo  fare. 

.  .  ir  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear. 
Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere. 

Sweet  eyes  in  England.  I  luu^t  flee 
Post  where  the  waves'  last  contiues  be. 
Ere  your  loved  smile  I  cease  to  see. 
Sweet  eyes  in  Euglaud,  dear  to  me. 

Dear  home  in  England,  safe  aud  fast 
If  but  in  thee  my  lot  lie  cast, 
Tlie  post  sliall  seem  a.  nothing  past 
To  thee,  dear  home,  if  won  at  last  : 
Dear  home  in  England,  won  at  last. 
185^.     1962. 


CoHB  back,   come   back !    behold   wi^ 

straining  mast 
And  swelling  sail,  behold   her  steaming 

fast; 
With  one  new  sun  to  see  her  voyage  osr. 
With  morning  light  to  touch  her  native 

Come  back  I  come  back. 

Come  hack,  come  back  I  while  westwan! 

laboring  by. 
With   saillesa  yards,   a  bare   black  hulk 
we  Hy. 
how  the  gale 
her  back. 

To  our  lost  home,  on  our  forsaken  track. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  hack,  come  back  !  across  tlis  fi< 

We  hear  faint  far-off  voioea  call  us  home : 


J 
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Ck>me  baok,  ye  seem  to  say  ;  ye  seek  in 

Tain  ; 
Wo  went,   we  sought,  and  homeward 

turned  again. 
Come  Mkck,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back;  and  whither 

back  or  why  ? 
To  fan  quenched  hopes,  forsaken  schemes 

to  try  ; 
Walk  the  old  fields;  pace  the  familiar 

street ; 
Dream  with  the  idlers,  with  the  bards 

compete. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back  ;  and  whither 
and  for  what  ? 

To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 

Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to 
cleave, 

And    with    much   toil  attain   to   half- 
believe. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back ;  yea  back,  in- 
deed, do  go 

Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want 
to  flow  ; 

Fond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  use- 
less wings, 

And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings ; 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back,  more  eager  than 

the  breeze. 
The  flying  fancies  sweep  across  the  seas. 
And  lighter  far  than  ocean's  flying  fojim. 
The  heart*s  fond  message  hurries  to  its 

home. 
Come  back,  come  back. 

Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Back  flies  the  foam  ;  the  hoisted  flag 
streams  back ; 

Tlie  long  smoke  wavers  on  the  home- 
ward track. 

Back  fly  with  winds  things  which  the 
winds  obey. 

The  strong  ship  follows  its  appointed 
way.  185S,     1862. 


Some  future  day  when  what  is  now  is 
not,  [got. 

When  all  old  faults  and  follies  are  for- 

And  thoughts  of  difference  passed  like 
dreams  away, 

We'll  meet  again,  upon  some  future 
day. 


When  all  that  hindered,  all  that  vexed 

our  love. 
As  tall  rank  weeds  will  climb  the  blade 

above. 
When  all  but  it  has  yielded  to  decay. 
We'll  meet  again  upon  some  future  day. 

When  we    have  proved,  each    on  his 

course  alone, 
The  wider  world,  and  learned  what's 

now  unknown. 
Have  made  life  clear,  and  worked  out 

each  a  way, 
We'll  meet  again, — we  shall  have  much 

to  say. 

With  happier  mood,  and  feelings  born 

anew, 
Our  boyliood's  bygone  fancies  we'll  re» 

view,  [play, 

Talk  o'er  old  talks,  play  as  we  U8e<l  to 
And  meet  again,  on  many  a  future  day. 

Some  day,  which  oft  our  hearts  shall 
yearn  to  see,  [be, 

In  some  far  year,  though  distant  yet  to 

Shall  we  indeed, — ye  winds  and  waters, 
say  !— 

Meet  yet  again,  upon  some  future  day  ? 

185S,     1882. 


Wherr  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship 

would  go  ? 
P'ar,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from? 

Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say 

On  sunny  noons  upon  the  deck's  smooth 

face. 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  how  pleasant  here 

to  i)ac'e  ; 
Or,  o'er  the  stern  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

On  stormy  nights  when  wild  north- 
westers rave. 

How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind 
and  wave  I 

The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 

Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship 

wouUl  go  ? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ? 

Awav, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say 

1852,     18«8.* 
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I,  when  hII  was  o'er,  to  Rud 


OsHtP,  eliip.ehip, 

Tliat  travellesl  over  the  sea. 
What  are  Ili6  tidings,  I  |ir«y  thee, 

Thou  benrost  hither  to  me  ? 

Are  Ihej  tidings  of  comfort  and  joj, 
Tlmt  shall  make  me  seem  to  see 

The  sweet  lit>s  EofUy  moving 
And  whis]>ering  love  lo  me  ? 

Or  are  they  of  trouble  and  grief. 
Estrangement,  sorrow,  anil  doubt, 

To  turn  into  torture  my  hopes. 
And  drive  lue  from  Paradise  out? 

O  ship,  ship,  ship, 

Tliat  oomest  over  the  spa. 
'Wliatever  it  he  thou  hringest, 

Come  quickly  with  it  to  lue. 

1SS3.    186B. 

THE  STREAM  OF  LIFE 

O  STRSAM  descending  to  the  sea. 


In  garden  plola  the  children  play, 
The  flelds  the  kborers  till, 

And  houses  Btiiiid  on  either  hand, 
And  thou  (lescendest  still. 

O  life  deBoeniling  into  death, 

Our  waking  eyes  behold. 
Parent  and  friend  thy  lapse  attend, 

Companions  young  and  old. 

Strong  purposps  our  mind  possess, 

Our  hearts  afTectiona  fill. 
We  tJ'il  iHid  Hirn.  we  seek  and  learn. 

And  thou  descendeet  atitl. 


O  end  to  whiah  oi 

Inevitable  nea, 
To  which  we  flow,  what  do  we  know, 

What  shall  we  guess  of  tliee  J 

A  roar  we  hear  ujwn  thy  shore, 


"WITH  WHOM  IS  NO   VARIABL8 

NESa.  NEITHER  SHADOW  OF 

TURNING  •■ 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 

That,  tliougli  I  perish,  Trutl)  is  bo  : 

Tliat.  howsoe'er  I  str^  and  range. 

Whate'er  I  do.  Thou  dost  not  change. 

I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 

That,  if  I  slip.  Thou  dost  not  fall.  1S61 


The  skiee  have  sunk,  and  htd  th«  vpftt 

(Home.  Rose,  and  home.  Provence  and 
LaPalie). 

The  rainy  olouds  are  filing  fast  below, 
And  wet  will  be  the  path,  and  wet  shall 


Ah  dear,  and  where  is  he.  a  year  i^diw, 
Who  steppetl  beside  and   che@r»d  vs  m 

and  on  ? 
My  sweetheart  wanders  far  away  from 

In  foreign  land  or  on  a  foreign  aea. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,   Provenc«  and 
La  Palie. 

Tlie  lightning  zigzags  shoot  acroc«  the 

(Home.  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  snd 

La  Palie), 
And    through    the   vale  the    rains  go 

sweeping  by  i 
Ah  mo,  and  when  in  xhelter  •ihall  we  be? 
Home.  Rose,   and  horns,    Provenoo  and 

La  Palie. 

Cold,  dreary  cold,  the  stormy  winds  f«el 

O'er  foreign  lands  and  foreign  seas  that 

(Home.  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and 
La.  Palie). 
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And  doth  he  e*er,  I  wonder,  bring  to 
mind 

The  pleasant  huts  and  herds  he  left  be- 
hind ? 

And  doth  he  sometimes  in  his  slumbering 
see 

The  feeding  kine,  and  doth  he  think  of 
me. 

My  sweetheart  wandering  whereso'er  it 
be? 

Home,  Rose,  and  liome,  Provence  and 
La  Palie. 

The  thunder  bellows  far  from  snow  to 
snow 

(Home,  Rose,  and  liomo,  Provence  and 
La  Palie), 

And  loud  and  louder  roars  the  flood  be- 
low. 

Heigho !  but  soon  in  shelter  sliall  we  be  : 

Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and 
La  Palie), 

Or  shall  he  find  before  his  term  be  8i)e.l, 
Some  comeUer  maid  that  he  shall  wisli 

to  wed? 
(Home,  Rose,  and  liome,  Provence  and 

La  Palie.) 
For  weary  is  work,  and  weary  day  by  day 
To  have  your   comfort  miles  on   miles 

away. 
Home.  Rose,  and  home,   Provence  and 

La  Palie. 

Or  may  it  be  that  I  shall  find  my  mate. 
And  he  returning  see  hini.self  too  late  ? 
For  work  we  must,  and  what  we  see,  we 

see, 
And  God  he  knows,  and  what  must  l)e, 

must  be 
When  sweethearts    wander  far    away 

from  me.  ^ 

Home,  Rose,   and  home,  Provence  and 

La  Palie. 

The  sky  behind  is  brightening  up  anew 
(Jlonie.  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and 

La  Palie), 
The  rain  is  ending,  and  our  journey  tcx) : 
Heigho  !  aha !  for  here  at  home  are  we  ; — 
In,  Rose,  and  in,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

1862. 

CURRENTE  CALAMO 

Quick,  painter,  quick,  the  moment  seize 
Amid  the  snowy  Pyrenees  ; 
More  evanescent  than  the  snow. 
The  nictures  come,  are  st»en,  and  go  : 
Quick,  quick,  eurrmte  calamo. 


I  do  not  ask  the  tints  that  fill 
The  gate  of  day  'twixt  hill  and  hill ; 
I  ask  not  for  the  hues  that  fleet 
Above  the  distant  ()eaks ;  my  feet 
Are  on  a  poplar- bordered  road, 
Where  with  a  saddle  and  a  load 
A  donkey,  old  and  ashen-gray, 
Reluctant  works  his  dusty  way. 
Before  him,  still  with  miglit  and  main 
Pulling  his  roi)e,  the  rustic  rein, 
A  girl :  before  both  him  and  me, 
Frequent  she  turns  and  lets  me  see, 
Unconscious,  lets  me  scan  and  trace 
The  sunnv  darkness  of  her  face 
And  outlines  full  of  southern  grace. 

Following  I  notice,  yet  and  yet, 
Her  olive  skin,  dark  eyes  deep  set. 
And  black,  and  blacker  e'en  than  jet. 
The  escaping  hair  that  scantly  showed, 
Since  o'er  it  in  the  country  mode, 
For  winter  warmth  and  summer  shade, 
The  lap  of  scarlet  cloth  is  laid. 
And  then,  back-falling  from  the  head, 
A  crimson  kerchief  overspread 
Her  jacket  blue  :  thence  passing  down, 
A  skirt  of  darkest  yellow-brown, 
Coarse  stuff,  allowing  to  the  view 
The  smooth  limb  to  the  w(M)llen  shoe. 

But  who — here  's  some  one  following 
too, — 
A  priest,  and  reading  at  his  book ! 
Read  on,  O  priest,  and  do  not  look  ; 
Consider, — she  is  but  a  child, — 
Yet  might  your  fancy  be  beguiled. 
Read  on,  O  priest,  and  pass  and  go  ! 
But  see,  succeeding  in  a  row. 
Two,  three,  and  four,  a  motley  train. 
Musicians  wandering  back  to  Spain  ; 
With  fiddle  and  with  tambourine, 
A  man  with  women  following  seen. 
What  dresses,  riblxm  ends,  and  flowers! 
And, —  sight  to  wonder  at  for  hours, — 
The  man, — to  Phillip  has  he  sat? — 
With  butterfly-like  velvet  hat ; 
One  dame  his  big  bassoon  conveys. 
On  one  his  gentle  arm  he  lays ; 
Thev  stop,  and  look,  and  something  say, 
And  to  "  Es[Mifia  "  ask  the  way. 

But  while  I  si>eak,  and   point  them 
on, 
Alas  !  my  dearer  friends  are  gone  ; 
The  dark-eved  maiden  and  the  ass 
Have  had  the  time  the  bridge  to  pass. 
Vainly,  beyon<i  it  far  descried. 
Adieu,  and  j)eace  with  vou  abide, 
Gray  donkey,  and  your  beauteous  gn^idai 
The  pictures  come,  the  pictures  go, 
QuicK,  quick,  cnrreiite  calamo. 

From  Mari  Magno,  1868. 
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COME,  POET,  COME! 

Come,  Poet,  come ! 
A  thousand  laborers  ply  their  task, 
And  what  it  tends  to  scarcely  ask, 
And  trembling  thinkers  on  the  brink 
Shiver,  and  know  not  how  to  think. 
To  tell  the  purport  of  their  pain, 
And  what  our  silly  joys  contain  ; 
In  lasting  lineaments  portray 
The  substance  of  the  shadowy  day ; 
Our  real  and  inner  deeds  rehearse. 
And  make  our  meaning  clear  in  verse : 
Come,  Poet,  come  I  for  but  in  vain 
We  do  the  work  or  feel  the  pain. 
And  gather  up  the  seeming  gain, 
Unless  before  the  end  thou  come 
To  take,  ere  they  are  lost,  their  sum. 

Come,  Poet,  come ! 
To  ^ve  an  utterance  to  the  dumb. 
And  make  vain  babblers  silent,  come : 
A  thousand  dupes  point  here  and  there, 
Bewildered  by  the  sliow  and  glare ; 
And   wise    men    half    have  learned  to 

doubt 
Whether  we  are  not  best  without. 
Come,  Poet ;  both  but  wait  to  see 
Their  error  proved  to  them  in  thee. 

Come,  Poet,  come  I 

In  vain  I  seem  to  call.    And  yet 

Think  not  the  living  times  forget. 

Ages  of  lieroes  fouglit  and  fell 

That  Homer  in  the  end  might  tell ; 

O'er  grovelling  generations  past 

Upstood  the  Doric  fane  at  last : 

And  countless  hearts  on  countless  years 

Had  wasted  thoughts,   and  hopes,  and 

fears. 
Rude  laughter  and  unmeaning  tears. 
Ere  England  Shakespeare  saw,  or  Rome 
The  pure  j)erfection  of  her  dome. 
Otliers,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we, 
Tlie  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see  : 
Young  children  gatlier  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sown, 
The  dead  forgotten  and  unknown. 

1862. 

THE  TIIDDEX  LOVE 

O  LET  nie  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone. 

And  know  ni v  knowledge  to  the  world 
unknown  ; 

No  witness  to  my  vision  call, 

Beholding,  unbelield  of  all  ; 

And  worship  Thee,  with  Thee  with- 
drawn apart. 


Whoe'er,  Whate'er  Thou  art. 
Within  the  closest  veil  of  mine  own  iD- 
most  heart. 

What  is  it  then  to  me 

If  others  are  inquisitive  to  see? 

Why  should  I  quit  my  place  to  go  ind 

ask 
If  other  men  are  working  at  their  task? 
Leave  my  own  buried  roots  to  go 
And  see  that  brother  plants  shall  grow ; 
And  turn  away  from  Thee,  O  Thou  most 

Holy  Light 
To  look  if  other  orbs  their  orbits  ke^ 

aright. 
Around  their  proper  sun. 
Deserting  Thee,  and  being  undone. 

O  let  me  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone, 
And  know  my  knowledge  to  the  world 

unknown  ; 
And  worship  Thee',  O  hid  One,  O  moch 

sought, 
As  but  man  can  or  ought. 
Within  the  abstracted^st   shrine  of  mj 

least  breathed  on  thought. 

Better  it  were,  thou  sayest,  to  consent : 
Feast  while  we  may,  and  live  ere  life  be 

spent; 
Close  up  clear  eyes,  and   call  the  on- 
stable  sure. 
The  unlovely  lovely,  and  the  filthy  pure; 
In  self-belyings.  self-deceivings  roll. 
And  lose  in  Action,   Passion,  Talk,  the 
soul. 

Nay,  better  far  to  mark   off  thus  much 

air. 
And  call    it  Heaven :    plat^e   bliss  and 

glory  there  ;  [skj. 

Fix  perfect  homes  in  the   unsubstantial 
And  say,  what  is  not.  will  be  bv-and-bve. 

PERCHE  PENSA  ?  PENSANDO  S*  IX- 

VECCHIA 

To  spend  uncounted  years  of  pain. 

Again,  aj^ain,  and  yet  again. 

In  working  out  in  heart  and  brain 

The  ])roblem  of  our  l)eiug  here ; 
To  gather  facts  from  far  and  near. 
Upon  the  mind  to  hold  them  clear. 
And.  knowing  more  may  yet  appear, 
I^nto  one's  latest  breath  to  fear, 
TIh>  premature  result  to  draw — 
Ls  this  the  object,  end  and  law. 

And  purpose  of  our  being  here? 

1869. 


CLOUGH 


70s 


UFE  IS  STRUGGLE 

ar  out  heart,   aud    nerves,  and 

ruin, 

ve  oiiaself  a  world  of  pain  ; 

ii\  angry,  fierce,  and  hot, 

:)U8,  supple — God  knows  what, 

:it*s  all  one  to  have  or  not  ; 

,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain  I 

not  joy,  it  is  not  gain, 
t  in  itself  a  bliss, 

is  precisely  this 
it  keeps  us  all  alive. 

we  truly  feel  the  pain, 
lite  are  sinking  with  the  strain  ; — 
y,  simply,  undeceived, 
,  and  say  we  ne'er  believed 
ject,  e*en  were  it  achieved, 
5  we  e'er  had  cared  to  keep ; 
eart  and  soul  to  hold  it  cheap, 
en  to  go  and  try  it  again  ; 
,  unwise,  absurd,  and  vain  ! 
lot  joy,  and  *tifl  not  bliss, 
is  precisely  this 
it  keeps  us  still  alive.  1869.  . 

rrS  ON  THE  THOUGHT  OF 
DEATH 

1  thou  whose  casual  hand  with- 

raws 

t  at  first  as  casually  did  make. 

at  amount  of  ages  it  will  take 

\r(\y  rare  concurrences  of  laws, 

btle  nuiltiplicities  of  cause, 

ng  they  once  had  made  us  to  re- 

mke  :  '  [awake, 

pes  dead  slumbering  dare  to  re- 

ter  utmost  interval  of  pause, 

evolutions  must  have  passed,  be- 

ore 

sat  celestial  cycles  shall  restore 

rry  sign   whose  present  hour  is 

one  ; 

k'orse  than  dubious  chances  inter- 

iose,  [pose 

loud  and  sunny  gleam  to  recom- 

ey  picture  we  had  gazed  upon. 


is  not  by  tliat  the  soul  desired 

I  in   the  judgment,    wisest  men 

ave  thought 

riiishing  the  evidence  it  sought, 

eart  hath  ever  fervently  required, 

)ry.  for  that  reason  deemed  iu- 

pired, 


To    every    clime,    in    every  age,    hath 

taught ; 
If  in  this  human  complex  there  be  aught 
Not  lost  in  death,  as  not  in  birth  acquired, 
O  then,  though  cold  the  lips  that  did 

convey 
Rich  freights  of  meaning,  dead  each  liv- 
ing sphere 
Where  thought  abode,  and  fancy  loved 

to  play. 
Thou  yet,  we  think,  somewhere  somehow 

still  art, 
And  satisfied  with  that  the  patient  heart 
The  where  and  how  doth  not  desire  to 
hear.  1869. 

IN  A  LONDON  SQUARE 

Put  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane. 

East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone  ; 
With  zephyr  mild  and  balmy  rain 

The  summer  comes  serenely  on  ; 
Ekirth,  air,  and  sun  and  skies  combine 

To  promise  all  that's  kind  and  fair  : — 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine. 

Be  still,  contain  thyself,  and  bear. 

December  days  were  brief  and  chill, 
The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and 
drear. 
And.  nearing  and  receding  still, 
Spring  never  would,  we  thought,  be 
here. 
The  leaves  that  burst,  the  suns  that  shine. 
Hail,  not  the  less,  their  certain  date  : — 
And  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 
Be  still,    refrain    thyself,    and    wait. 

1869. 

ALL  IS  WELL 

Whate'er     you    dream,    with     doubt 

possesseil. 
Keep,  keep  it  snug  within  your  breast. 
And  lay  you  down  and  take  vour  rest ; 
Forget  in  sleep  the  doubt  and  pain. 
And  when  you  wake,  to  work  again. 
The  wind  it  blows,  the  vessel  goes. 
And  where  and  whither,  no  one  knows. 

Twill  all  be  well :  no  need  of  care  ; 
Though  how  it    will,    and    when,    and 

where. 
We  cannot  see,  and  can't  declare. 
In  spite  of  dreams,  in  spite  of  thought. 
Tis  not  in  vain,  and  not  for  nought. 
The  wind  it  blow*s,  the  ship  it  goes. 
Though  where   and    whither,  no    one 

knows.  1869. 
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i^mBI  WOBK    . 

Qrs  kawm,  Nata;«,  M  ibekftmof  fiMe« 
One  iMon  wfaldi  in  •▼exy  wiaO;  li 

•     btown»  .  . ' 

Om  iMMtt'^  two  dnfles  iDopI  «l  one 
Though  tiii»  loud  woi^  pioolaim  ^iJBir 

(Mtott  nntenrA^d  fiom  iraii^villi^ 

Of  labor,  tb«l;iii  lutingfriil  omfrows 

1^  noisiflr  odbiPMS,  aooomplklrd  In 

tbogveat  tohatfto^too  lk%h  fdrthrsliyl 
Tei,  whllo  on  earth  a  tdKNMuid  ditoords 


Man*ii  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  his 

toil. 
Still  do  thv  sleeplesB  ministeis  moveon; 
Their  glonooe  taitein  4iilenoe  perfoot- 

mg; 
Still  workinff,  blaming   stiU-oor  Tain 

turmoil, 
Laborers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man 

is  gone.  1849. 


TO    A  FRIEND 


Who  prop,  thou   ask^st,  in  these  bad 

days 
He  much,  the  old  man,  who,  olearest- 


'^8,  my  mind? — 


soul'd  of  men, 
Saw  The  Wide  Prospect,  and  the  Asian 

Fen, 
And    Tmolus    hill,    and    Smyrna   bay, 

though  blind. 
Much  he,   whose  friendship  I  not  long 

since  won. 
That  halting  slave,  who  in  Nicopolis 
Taught  Aman,  when  Vespasian's  brutal 

son 
Cleared  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him. 

But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced 

soul. 
From  first  3'outh  tested  up  to  extreme 

old  age. 


:9mfamm  ofmid  Mt  jnaka  doQ, 

'  aSon  wild} 

Wh^mwlUb  slwdih^.tliMlMw  Itwkii; 

Tlia  Biltfltew  glotr  of  «ba  i^^ 

GHngepr  e<  jN^  OolanaHi^  «iid  ila  eiul 

SHAiCttPBiiLEB 


WaaakaiiiA)Ml^Thoi&  'mnOm^  and  «l 

atilL 
OfoMnpfAnik^^  fte  tiiakfll^ 

Who  to  the  atari  nnorowns  his  majialr. 
Plaat^  his  ataadfiuit  Ibolateia  In  m 

uig-piabe. 
Spares  hut  the  cloudy  border  of  his  1mm 
^  the  foil'd  oearehfng  of  mottality ; 
And  thou,  who  didst  the  atani  and  sua- 

beams  know, 
Self-schoord,  self-scann'd,  self -honor  d, 

self-secure, 
Didst  tread   on   earth    unguessM  at— 

Better  so  I 
All   pains    the   immortal    spirit   most 

endure. 
All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefi 

which  bow. 
Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  Tictorkiai 

brow.  1849. 

THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN 

Ck)MB,  dear  children,  let  us  away ; 
Down  and  away  below  I 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  winds  shorewajd  blow. 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play. 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  us  away ! 
This  way,  this  way  I 
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Call  her  once  before  you  go- 
Call  once  yet ! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know : 
*'  Biargaret !    Margaret !  '* 
Children's  voices  should  be  dear 
(Gall  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear  ; 
Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain — 
Surely  she  will  come  ngain  ! 
Call  her  once  and  come  away  ; 
This  way.  this  way  ! 
'^Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay ! 
The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret.*^ 
Margaret !  Margaret ! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down ; 
Call  no  more ! 

One  last  look  at  the  white-walFd  town. 
And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy 

shore. 
Then  come  down ! 
She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all 

day; 
Come  away,  come  away  I 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

We    heard    the    sweet    bells   over   the 

bay? 
In  the  C/averns  where  we  lay. 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell. 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 
Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  aslet»p  ; 
Where    the    spent    liglits    quiver    and 

gleam, 
Where    the  salt    weed    sways    in    the 

stream. 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round. 
Feed    in    the    ooze    of    their    pasture- 
ground  ; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine. 
Dry  their  mail  and  bank  in  the  brine  ; 
Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  tuishut  eye. 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye  ? 
When  did  music  come  this  way? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away  ? 
Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me, 
On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the 

Nea, 
And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 
She    conib'd    its   bright    liair,   and  she 

tended  it  well. 
When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off 

bell. 
She   sigh'd,  she   looked  up  through  the 

clear  green  sea : 


She  said :  '*  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk 

pray 
In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to- 
day. 
T  will  be  Elaster-time  in  the  world — ah 

me ! 
And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman !  here 

with  thee.*' 
I  said  :  '*  Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the 

waves; 
Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the 

kind  sea-caves ! " 
She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the 

surf  in  the  bay. 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
**  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones 

moan  ; 
Long  prayers,'*  I  said,  **  in  the  world 

they  say ; 
Come  ! "  I  said  :  and  we  rose  through  the 

surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy 

down 
Where    the    sea-stocks    bloom,    to  the 

white-waird  town  ; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where 

all  was  still. 
To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy 

hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of 

folk  at  their  prayers. 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blow- 
ing airs. 
We  cliniVd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones 

worn  with  rains. 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the 

small  lea<led  panes. 
She  sate  by  the  pillar ;  we  saw  her  clear : 
*' Margaret,  hist!    come    quick,  we  are 

here ! 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  *'  we  are  long  alone ; 
The  sea    grows   stormy,  the  little  ones 

moan." 
But,  ah.  she  gave  me  never  a  look. 
For  her  eyes  were  sealed   to  the  holy 

book ! 
I^ud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the 

door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more  I 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more  ! 

Down,  down,  down ! 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea ! 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming 

town. 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Ilark  what  she  sings :  **  O  joy,  O  joy, 


Fur  the  liuiumin);  iitreet.  uuil  the  oliiW 
ivith  its  toy  1  fwall; 

For  t<ii#  prirat  anil  the  b«]l,Hnd  the  holy 

For  tliK  wheel  where  I  stnin. 

And  Hie  bleased  liglit  of  tlie  suii  I " 

And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

Singing  most  jojtuily. 

Till  the  apindle  drops  from  lier  )iaiiJ, 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  HtKudsKtill. 

She  strata  to  the  window,  nnd  looks  at 
the  Bund. 

Aud  over  the  sand  at  th«  sea ; 

And  her  eyeis  are  tiet  in  &  stura  : 

And  anon  there  brealcB  n  sigh. 

And  anon  there  drupa  a  tfnr. 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh  : 

For  tiie  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mer- 
maiden 

And  the  gleam  ot  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away  children  ; 
Cotne  children,  oome  down  I 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  coldly  ; 
Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  aiumber 
When  gust«  shake  Che  door  ; 
She  will  hear  the  winda  howling, 
Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see.  while  abinc-  ue 
Tlie  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  ambet, 
A  pavement  of  pearl. 
Singing :     "  Here  came  a  mortal. 
But  faithless  was  ahe  ! 
And  alone  dwell  for  ever 
The  kings  ot  the  sea,"     " 

But,  children,  at  midnight, 

When  soft  the  winds  blow. 

When  clear  falls  the  moonlight. 

When  spring  tides  are  low ; 

When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 

From  heath;)  starr'd  witli  broom. 

And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 

On  the  blanch'd  sandf"  a  gloom  ; 

Up  the  still,  glisleiiinc  K'achea, 

Up  the  creel^  we  will  hit>, 

Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 

Tlie  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 

We  will  gase,  from  the  SBUd-hills, 

At  the  white,  sleeping  town  ; 

At  the  church  on  the  hill-side — 

And  then  uome  hui^k  down. 

Singing :     "There  dwells  a  loved  one, 

But  cruel  is  she  1 

She  left  lunelv  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea."  1849. 


THE  8TRAYED  REVELLER 


A  Yoiilh.    Ciree 
The  Youth 
Faster,  faster, 
O  Circe,  Goddess. 
Let  the  wild,  thronging  train, 
The  bright  procession 


Tliou  standest,  smiliue 

Down  on  me  1  thy  right  arm. 

Iienn'd  up  against  the  column  tbei 

Projis  thy  soft  cheek  ; 

Thy  left  tiolda,  banging  loosely. 

The  deep  cup,  ivy-cinctured, 

I  held  but  DOW, 

Is  it.  then,  evening 

So  soon  ?     1  see,  the  night-deWB, 

Cluster'd  in  thick  beads,  dim 

e  agate  broocli-stonea 
On  thy  whit*"  shoulder ; 
The  cool  night-wind,  too. 
Blows  through  the  porticOi 

Wai 


:'s  through  the  port 
thy  hair.  Goddess. 
es  thy  white  robe  I 


Whence  art  thou.  »lee|>er  I 

The    Youth 
When  the  while  dawn  first 
Through  the  rough  fir-planks 
Of  my  liut,  by  the  chestnuts. 
Up  at  the  valley-head, 
Came  breaking.  Goddess  I 
I  sprang  up.  1  threw  round  ma 
My  dappled  fawn-skin  ; 
Passing  out,  from  the  -wet  turf, 
Whortj  they  lay,  by  the  hut  door. 
I  snatch'd  up  my  vine-crown,  my  fit 
All  drencli'd  in  dew — 
Came  ttwift  down  to  join 
The  rout  early  gather'd 
In  the  town,  round  the  temple, 
Inoclius'  white  fane 
On  yonder  hill. 
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Thy  palace,  Goddess, 

Smokeless,  empty  ! 

Trembling,  I  entered  ;  beheld 

The  court  all  silent, 

The  lions  sleeping, 

On  the  altar  tnis  bowl. 

I  drank.  Goddess  I 

And  sank  down  here,  sleeping. 

On  the  steps  of  thy  portico. 

Circe 

Foolish  boy !    Why  tremblest  thou  ? 
Thou  lovest  it,  then,  mv  wine  ? 
Wouldst  more  of  it  ?    See,  how  glows, 
Throujxh  the  delicate,  flushM  marble, 
The  red,  creaming  liquor, 
Strown  with  dark  seeds  ! 
Drink,  then  !     I  chide  thee  not, 
Deny  thee  not  my  lx)wl. 
Come,  stretch  forth  thy  hand,  then — so  ! 
Drink — drink  again  ! 

Tfie   Youth 

Thanks,  gracious  one ! 
Ah,  the  sweet  fumes  again  t 
More  soft,  ah  mo. 
More  subtle-winding 
Than  Pan's  flute-music ! 
Faint — faint!     Ah  me, 
Again  the  sweet  sleep  I 

Circe 

Hist !  Thou— within  there  I 
Come  forth.  Ulvsses ! 
Art  tired  with  hunting? 
While  we  range  the  woo<lland. 
See  what  the  day  brings. 

Ulysses 

Ever  new  magic  I 

Hast  thou  then  lured  hither. 

Wonderful  GtKldess.  by  thy  art. 

The  young,  languid-eyed  Ami)elus, 

lacjciuis'  <larlingr- 

Or  some  youth  beloved  of  Pan, 

Of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs? 

That  h<»  sits.  U^iding  downward 

His  white,  delicate  ne<'k 

To  the  ivy- wreathed  marge 

Of  thy  cup ;  the  bright,  glancing  vine- 
leaves 

Tliat  crown  his  hair, 

Falling  forward,  mingling 

With  the  dark  ivy-plants — 

His  fawn-skin,  half  untied, 

Sinear'd  with  red  wine-stains?  Who  is 
he. 

That  he  sits,  overweigh'd 


By  fumes  of  wine  and  sleep. 

So  late,  in  thy  portico  ? 

What  vouth,  Goddess, — what  guest 

Of  Gods  or  mortals  ? 

Circe 

Hist  I  he  wakes  1 

I  lured  him  not  hither,  Ulysses. 

Nay,  ask  him  ! 

TJie  Youth 

Who  speaks  ?    Ah,  who  comes  forth 

To  thy  side.  Goddess,  from  within  ? 

How  shall  I  name  him  ? 

This  spare,  dark-featured. 

Quick-eyed  stranger  ? 

Ah.  and  I  see  too 

His  sailor's  bonnet. 

His  short  coat,  travel- tarnish'd, 

With  one  arm  bare ! — 

Art  thou  not  he,  whom  fame 

This  long  time  rumors 

The  favor'd  guest  of  Circe,  brought  by 

the  waves  ? 
Art  thou  he.  stranger  ? 
The  wise  Ulysses, 
Laertes'  son  ? 

Ulysses 

I  am  Ulysses. 

An<i  thou,  t(M),  sleeper? 

Thy  voice  is  sweet. 

It  may  Ui  thou  hast  followM 

Thnmgh  the  islands  some  divine  bard. 

By  age  taught  many  things, 

Age  niul  the  Muses  ; 

And  heard  him  delighting 

The  chirfs  and  i)eopIe 

In  the  banquet,  and  learn'd  his  songs, 

Of  0(mIs  and  Heroes, 

Of  war  and  arts. 

And  (Kiopled  cities, 

Inland,  (»r  built 

My  the  gniy  soa. — If  so.  then  hail ! 

I  honor  and  welcome  thee. 

T/ie  Youth 

The  Ciods  are  happy. 
Thev  turn  on  all  sides 
Their  shining  eyes. 
And  s<»e  Ixdow  them 
The  earth  and  men. 

Thev  see  Tiresias 
Sitting,  staff  in  hand, 
On  the  warm,  grassy 
Asopus  bank, 
His  robe  drawn  over 
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His  old,  sightless  head. 

Revolving  inly 

The  doom  of  Thebes. 

They  see  the  Centaurs 
In  the  upper  glens 
Of  Pel  ion,  in  the  streams, 
Where  red-berried  ashes  fringe 
The  clear-brown  shallow  pools. 
With  streaming  flanks,  and  heads 
Rear'd  proudly,  snuffing 
The  mountain  wind. 

Thev  see  the  Indian 
Driftin|^,  knife  in  hand, 
His  frail  boat  moored  to 
A  floating  isle  thick-matted 
With  large-leaved,  low-creeping  melon- 
plants. 
And  the  dark  cucumber. 
He  reaps,  and  stows  them. 
Drifting — drifting  ; — round  him, 
Round  his  green  harvest-plot, 
Flow  the  cool  lake-waves, 
The  mountains  ring  them. 

They  see  the  Scythian 

On  the  wide  stepp,  unharnessing 

His  wheeFd  house  at  noon. 

He  tethers  his  beast  down,  and  makes 

his  meal — 
Mares'  milk,  and  bread 
Baked  on  the  embers  ; — all  around 
The      boundless,    waving     grass-plains 

stretcrh.  thick-starr'd 
With  s«iff  ron  an<l  tlif*  yellow  hollyliock 
Ami  lla^-leav<'<l  iris-flowers. 
Sitting  in  his  cart  [miles, 

Ho  makes  liis  meal ;  before  him,  for  long 
Alive  with  bright  green  lizards. 
And  the  springing  bustard-fowl, 
The  track,  a  straiglit  black  line, 
Furrows  tlie  ricli  soil  ;  here  and  there 
Chisters  of  lonely  mounds 
ToppM  with  rf)Ugli-liewn, 
(Jray,  rain-blearM  stcatues,  overpeer 
The  sunnv  waste. 

They  see  the  ferry 
On  the  l)road,  clay-laden 
Lone  Ciiorasmian  stream  ;  thereon, 
With  snort  and  strain. 
Two  horses,  strongly  swimming,  tow 
Tlie  ferry-boat,  with  woven  ropes 
To  either  bow 

Firm  harnessM  by  the  nuine  ;    a  chief 
With  sliout  and  sliaken  sj)«*ar. 
Stands  at  the  prow,  and  guides   tliem  ; 
but  astern 


The  cowering  merchants,  in  long  robes, 

Sit  pale  beside  their  wealth 

Of  silk-bales  and  of  balsam-drops, 

Of  gold  and  ivory. 

Of  turquoise-earth  and  amethyst, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony. 

And  milk-barr*d  onyx-stones. 

The  loaded  boat  swings  ^caning 

In  the  yellow  eddies ; 

The  Grods  behold  them. 

They  see  the  Heroes 

Sitting  in  the  dark  ship 

On  the  foamless,  long-neaving 

Violet  sea. 

At  sunset  nearing 

The  Happy  Islands. 

Tliese  things,  Ulysses, 
The  wise  bards  also 
Behold  and  sing. 
But  oh,  what  labor ! 
O  prince,  what  pain  I 

They  too  can  see 
Tiresias  ;— but  the  Gods, 
Who  give  them  vision, 
Addeu  this  law : 
That  they  should  bear  too 
His  groping  blindness. 
His  dark  foreboding. 
His  scorned  white  hairs  ; 
Bear  Hera's  anger 
Through  a  life  lengthen'd 
To  seven  ages. 

They  see  the  Centaui-s 

On  Pelion  ; — then  thev  feel. 

They  too,  the  maddening  wine 

Swell  their  large  veins    to  bursting:  in 

wild  pain 
They  feel  tlie  biting  spears 
Of  the  grim  LHi)itha'.  aiul  Theseus,  drire. 
Drive    crashing    through    their   iNjiies; 

they  feel 
Tligli  on  a  jutting  rock  in  the  red  stream 
Alcniena's  dreadful  son 
Ply  his  bow  ;  such  a  price 
The  Gods  exact  for  song  : 
To  become  what  we  sing. 

They  see  the  Indian 
On  his  mountain  lake  ;  but  squalls 
Make  their  skill  reel,  and  worms 
In  the  unkind  spring  have  gnawn 
Their  melon-harvest  to  the  heart.— Th^y 

see 
The  Scythian  ;  but  long  frosts 
Parch  them  in  winter-time  on  the  bar? 

stepp. 
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Till  they  too  fade  like  grass  ;  they  crawl 
Like  shadows  forth  iu  spring. 

They  see  the  merchants 

On  the  Oxus  stream  ; — but  care 

Must  visit  first  them    too,  and    make 

them  pale. 
Whether,  through  whirling  sand, 
A  cloud    of   desert    robber-horse  have 

burst 
Upon  their  caravan ;  or  greedy  kings, 
In  the   wall'd    cities   the   way    passes 

through, 
Crushed  them  with  tolls  ;  or  fever-airs, 
On  some  great  river^s  marge, 
Mown  them  down,  far  from  home. 

They  see  tlie  Heroes 

Near  harbor  ; — but  they  share 

Their  lives,  and  former  violent  toil  in 

Thebes. 
Seven -gated  Thebes,  or  Troy ; 
Or  where  the  echoing  oars 
Of  Argo  first 
Startled  the  unknown  sea. 

The  old  Silenus 

Came,  lolling  in  the  sunshine, 

From  tlie  dewy  forest-coverts. 

This  way  at  noon. 

Sitting  by  me,  while  )iis  Fauns 

Down  at  the  water-side 

Sprinkled  and  smoothed 

His  drooping  garland, 

He  told  me  these  things. 

But  I,  Ulysses, 
Sitting  on  the  warm  steps, 
Looking  over  the  valley, 
All  day  lon^,  have  seen. 
Without  pain,  without  labor. 
Sometimes  a  wild-hair'd  Maenad — 
Sometimes  a  Faun  witli  torches —    • 
And  sometimes,  for  a  moment. 
Passing  through  the  dark  stems 
Flowing-robed,  the  beloved. 
The  desire,  the  divine. 
Beloved  lacchus. 

Ah,  cool  night-wind,  tremulous  stars  ! 

Ah.  glimmering  water, 

Fitful  earth-nmrmur, 

Dreaming  woocls  ! 

Ah,    golden-haired,    strangely    smiling 

Goddess, 
And  thou,  nroved.  nmch  enduring, 
Wave-toss'a  Wanderer ! 
Who  can  stand  still  ? 
Ye  fade,  ye  swim,  ye  waver  before  me — 
The  cup  again  ! 


Faster,  faster, 

O  Circe,  Goddess. 

Let  the  wild,  thronging  train, 

The  brif^ht  procession 

Of  eddymg  forms. 

Sweep  through  my  soul  t 

MEMORIAL  VERSES 


1849. 


April,  1850 

(tOethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,  and  Greece, 
Long  since,  saw  Hyron*s  struggle  cease. 
But  one  such  death  remained  to  come  ; 
The  last  poetic  voice  is  dumb— 
We  stand  to-day  by  Wordsworth's  tomb. 

When  Byron's  eyes  were  shut  in  death, 
We  bow'd  our  head  and  held  our  breath. 
He  taught  us  little  ;  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  pa&sion  witn  eternal  law  ; 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watch'd  the  fount  of  fierv  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 

When  Goethe's    death  was  told,  we 

said  : 
Sunk.  then,  is  Europe's  sagest  head. 
Physician  of  the  iron  age. 
(roethe  has  done  his  pilgrimage. 
He  took  the  suffering  human  race. 
He  rejid  each   wound,  each  weakness 

clear ; 
And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place. 
And  said  :  HioH  ailest  here,  and  here! 
He  look'd  on  Euro|M''s  dying  liour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  iM)wer; 
His    eye   ])lunge<l   down   the   weltering 

strife. 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life — 
He  said  :     The  end  is  everywhere. 
Art  jstill  has  (ruth,  take  refuge  there! 
And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  l)elow 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress. 
And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

And  Wordsworth  ! — Ah,    pale    ghosts, 

rejoice ! 
For  never  has  such  soothing  voice 
lieen  to  your  shadowy  world  convey'd. 
Since  ei-st.   at   morn,  some   wandering 

shade 
Heard  the  clear  song  of  Orpheus  come 
Through    Hades,    and     the     mournful 

gl(K)m. 
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Wordsworth  has  gone  from  us — and  ye, 
Ah,  may  ye  feel  his  voice  as  we  I 
He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 
Had  fallen — on  tliis  iron  time 
Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 
He  found  us  when  the  age  liad  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  ; 
He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 
He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth, 
Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease  ; 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o'er  the  sun-lit  flelds  again  ; 
Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  returned  ;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furFd, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

Ah !  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man's  prudence  and  man's  fiery  might, 
Time  may  restore  us  in  liis  course 
Goethe's  siige  mind  and  Byron's  force ; 
But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
Again      find      Wordsworth's      healing 

power  ? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 
And  against  fear  our  brezist  to  steel ; 
Others  will  strengtlien  us  to  l>ear — 
But  who,  ah  !   who,  will  make  us  feel  ? 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlesslv — 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ? 

Keep  fresh  the  pjrass  upon  liis  j]jrave 
O  iJotha,  with  tliy  liviiii^  wave  ! 
Sinj;  him  tliy  host!  for  few  or  none 
Hears  thv  voice  rigiit,  now  lie  is  gone. 

IHoO. 

SELF-DECEPTION 

Say,  what  l)lincls  us,  that  we  claim  the 

glory 
Of  possessing  powers  not  our  sliare? 
— Since  man   woke  on  earth,  he  knows 

liis  story, 
Hut,  before  we  woko  on  earth,  we  were. 

Lonj;,  long  since,  undowerM  yet.  onr 
spirit 

RoaniM.  ere  birth,  the  treasuries  of  ( Jod  : 

Saw  tlie  gifts,  tlie  powers  it  might  in- 
herit, 

AskM  an  outfit  for  its  eartlily  road. 

Tlien,  MS  now,  tliis  tremulous,  eager 
being 


Then,  as  now,  a  Power  beyond  our  see- 
ing, 

Staved  us  back,  and  gave  our  choioe  the 
law. 

Ah,  whose  hand  that  day  through 
Heaven  guided 

Man's  new  spirit,  since  it  was  not  we: 

Ah,  who  swayed  our  choice  and  who  de- 
cided 

What  our  gifts,  and  what  our  wants 
shouldf  be  ? 

For,  alas !  he  left  us  each  retaining 
Shreds  of  gifts  which  he  refused  in  full 
Still  these  wa«;te  us  with  their  hopeletf 

straining, 
Still  the  attempt  to  use  them  prove 

them  null. 

And  on  earth  we  wander,  groping,  reel- 
ing ; 

Powers  stir  in  us,  stir  and  disappear. 

Ah !  and  he,  who  placed  our  master- 
feeling, 

Faird  to  place  that  master-feeling  clear. 

We  but  dream  we  have  our  wish"d-for 

powers, 
Ends  we  seek  we  never  shall  attain. 
Ah  I  some  power  exists  there,  which  is 

ours  r 
Some  end  is  there,  we  indeed  mav  gain? 

'1852. 

THE  SECOND    BEST 

Moderatp:  tasks  and  moderate  leisure, 
Quiet  living,  strict-kept  measure 
Both  in  suffering  and  in  pleasure — 
'Tis  for  this  thy  nature  yearns. 

But  so  many  books  thou  readest. 
But  so  many  schemes  thou  breedest, 
But  so  many  wishes  feedest. 
That  thy  poor  head  almost  turns. 

And  (the  world  's  so  madly  jangled. 
I   Human  things  so  fast  entangled) 
I  Nature's  wish  nuist  now  be  strangled 

i       For  that  best  which  she  iliscerns. 
j 

'  So  it  m?/.s'f  l)e  I  yet.  while  leading 
I   A  strain'd  life,  while  overfeeiling. 
I  Like  the  rest,  his  wit  with  reading. 
No  small  profit  that  man  earns. 

Wlio  tlirough  all  he  meets  can  steer  hio. 
Can  reject  what  cannot  clear  him. 


StrainM  and  long'd  and  gras})M  eacli  j^ift    i  ClinLC  to  what  can  truly  cheer  him; 
it  saw  ;  )       Who  each  dav  more  surelv  learns 
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That  an  impulse,  from  the  distance 
Of  his  deepest,  best  existence. 
To   the  words,  **  Hope,   Light,   Persist- 
ence," 
Strongly  sets  and  truly  bums. 

1852. 

LYRIC  STANZAS  OF  EMPEDOCLES 

The  out-spread  world  to  span 
A  cord  the  Gods  first  shing. 
And  then  the  soul  of  man 
There,  like  a  mirror,  hung, 
And  bade  the  winds  through  space  im- 
pel the  gusty  toy. 

Hither  and  thither  spins 
The  wind-borne,  mirroring  soul, 
A  thoasand  glimpses  wins, 
And  never  sees  a  whole  ; 
Looks  once,  and  drives  elsewhei'e.  and 
leaves  its  last  employ. 

The  Qods  laugh  in  their  sleeve 
To  watch  man  doubt  and  fear 
Who  knows  not  what  to  believe 
Since  he  sees  nothing  clear. 
And  dares  stamp  nothing  false  where 
he  finds  notliing  sure. 

Is  this,  PaiLsanias,  so? 
And  can  our  souls  not  strive. 
But  with  the  winds  must  go. 
And  hurry  where  they  drive? 
Is  fate  indeed  so  strong,  man*s  strength 
indeed  so  jioor  ? 

I  will  not  judge.    That  man, 
Howlieit,  I  judge  as  lost. 
Whose  mind  allows  a  plan. 
Which  would  degrade  it  most ; 
And  he  treats  doubt  the  best  who  tries 
to  see  least  ill. 

Be  not.  then.  fear*s  blind  slave! 
Thou  art  my  friend  ;  to  thee. 
All  knowledge  that  I  have, 
All  skill  I  wield,  are  fr(»e. 
Ask  nut  the  latest  news  of  the  last  mir- 
acle, 

Ask  not  what  days  and  nights 
In  trance  Pantheia  lay. 
But  ask  how  thou  such  sights 
May'st  see  without  dismay  ; 
Ask  what  most  helps  wlien  known,  thou 
son  of  Anchitus ! 

Wliat  ?  hate,  and  awe,  and  shame 
Fill  thee  to  see  our  time  ; 


Thou  feelest  thy  soul's  frame 
Shaken  and  out  of  chime  ? 
What  ?  life  and  chance  go  hard  with  thee 
too,  as  with  us ; 

Thy  citizens,  *tis  said, 
Envy  thee  and  oppress, 
Thy  goodness  no  men  aid, 
All  strive  to  make  it  less ; 
Tyranny,  pride,    and    lust,  fill  Sicily's 
abodes ; 

Heaven  is  with  earth  at  strife, 
Signs  make  thy  soul  afraid, 
The  dead  return  to  life. 
Rivers  are  dried,  winds  stayM  ; 
Scarce  can  one  think  in  calm,  so  threat- 
ening are  the  Gods ; 

And  we  feel,  day  and  night. 
The  burden  of  ourselves — 
Well,  then,  the  wiser  wight 
In  his  own  bosom  delves. 
And  asks  what  ails  him  so,   and  gets 
what  cure  he  can. 

The  sophist  sneers :  Fool,  take 
Thy  pleasure,  right  or  wrong. 
The  pious  wail :  Forsake 
A  world  these  sophists  throng. 
Be  neither  saint  nor  sophist-led,  but  be  a 
man  I 

These  hundred  doctors  try 
To  preach  thee  to  their  s<'hool. 
We  have  the  truth  !  they  cry  ; 
And  yet  their  oracle, 
Truuii>et  it  as  they  will,  is  but  the  same 
as  thine. 

Onc^e  read  thy  own  breast  right. 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears  ; 
Man  gets  no  other  light. 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Sink  in  thyself  !  there  ask  what  ails  thee, 
at  that  shrine ! 

What  makes  thee  struggle  and  rave  ? 
Why  are  men  ill  at  eane  ? — 
Tis  tliat  the  lot  they  have 
Fails  their  own  will  to  please  ; 
For  man   would   make  no  murmuring, 
were  his  will  obey'd. 

And  why  is  it,  that  still 
Man  with  his  lot  thus  fights? — 
Tis  that  he  makes  this  tri7/ 
The  measure  of  his  rights. 
And  l)elieves  Nature  outraged  if  his  will's 
gainsaid. 
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Cuuldat  thou.  Pausanias.  leam 
Uow  d«ep  a  fault  is  this  ; 
Couldst  ihou  but  once  discflrn 
Tliou  hast  no  right  to  bliss. 
No  title  from  the  Gods  to   welfare   i 


Then  tbou  wouldst  look  less  mazed 
Whene'er  of  blisH  debarr'd. 
Nor  think  the  Gods  were  crazed 
When  tliv  own  lot  went  hard, 
it  we  are  all  the  same — the  fools  of  our 


For,  from  the  first  faint  morn 
Of  life,  the  thirst  for  bliss 
Deep  in  man's  heiirt  is  bora  ; 
And,  sceptic  as  he  is. 
He  fails  not  to  judge  clear  if  thia  be 
queuish'd  or  no. 

Nor  is  tlie  thirst  to  blame. 
Man  errs  not  that  Le  deems 
His  welfare  his  tnie  aim. 
He  errs  because  be  dreams 
The  world  does  but  exist  that  welfare  to 
bestow. 

We  mortals  are  no  kings 
For  eaoh  of  whom  to  sway 
A  new-made  world  up-springe, 
Meant  merely  for  his  play  i 
No,  weare  sCrauKsrs  here ;  the  world  ia 
from  of  old. 

In  vain  our  pent  wills  fret. 
And  would  the  world  subdue. 
Limits  we  did  not  set 
Condition  all  we  do  : 
Bom  into  life  we  are,  and  life  must   be 
our  mould. 

Born  into  life  1 — man  grows 
Forth  from  his  parents'  stem, 
And  blends  their  bloods,  as  those 
Of  theirs  are  blent  in  thetu  ; 
Bo  each  new  man  strikes  root  into  a  far 
fore-time. 

Born  into  lite  1 — we  bring 
A  bias  with  us  here, 
And,  when  here,  each  new  thing 
Affects  us  we  come  near  ; 
To  tunes  we  did  not  call  our  being  must 
keep  chime. 

Bom  into  life  ! — in  vain. 
Opinions,  those  it  these, 
Unaller'd  to  retain 


Bom  into  life! — who  lists 
May  what  is  false  hold  dent. 
And  for  himself  make  mists 
Through  w-hich  to  see  less  cleat; 
The  world  is  what  it  is,  for  all  our  di 

Born  into  life ! — 'tis  we. 
And  not  the  world,  are  new ; 
Our  cry  for  bliss,  our  plea. 
Others  have  urged  it  too — 
Our  wants  have  all  beea  felt,  our  eiri 
made  before. 

No  eye  could  be  too  sound 
To  observe  a  world  bo  vast. 
No  i>atienc«  too  profound 
To  sort  what's  here  amass'd; 
How  nian  may  hei-e  boat  live  no  a 
too  great  to  explore. 

But  we — as  E>ome  rude  guest 
Would  change,  where'er  be  roam, 
The  manners  there  profess'd 
To  those  he  brings  from  home— 
We  mark  not  the   world's  course,  fc 
would  have  it  take  our*. 

The  world's  course  proves  tlw  ten 
On  which  mnn  wins  content ; 

Reason  the  proof  confirms^ 
We  spurn  it,  and  invent 
A  false  coiii'so  for  the    world,  and  I 
oui-selves,  false  powers. 

Riches  we  wish  to  get. 
Yet  remain  spendthrifts  still ; 
We  would  have  health,  and  vet 
Still  use  our  bodies  ill  ; 
Bafflers  of  our  own  prayers,  from  you 
to  life's  last  scenes. 

We  wfiuld  have  inward  peace. 
Yet  will  not  look  within  ; 
We  would  liave  misery  cease, 
Yet  will  not  cease  from  sin  ; 
We  want  all  pleasant  ends,  but  wiU  i 

We  do  not  what  we  ought. 
What  we  ought  not,  we  do. 
And  lean  upon  the  thought 
That  chance  will  bring  >is  throug 
But  our  own  acts,  for  good  or  ill,  i 
mightier  powers. 
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Yet,  even  when  man  forsakes 
All  sin, — is  lust,  is  pure, 
Abandons  all  which  makes 
His  welfare  insecure, — 
^tlier  existences  there  are,  that  clash 
with  ours. 

Like  us,  the  lightninf^fires 
Love  to  have  scope  and  play ; 
The  stream,  like  us,  desires 
An  unimpeded  way : 
•ike  us,  the  Libyan   wind  delights  to 
roam  at  large. 

Streams  will  not  curb  their  pride 
The  last  man  not  to  entomb. 
Nor  lightning  go  aside 
To  give  his  virtues  room  ; 
for  is  that  wind  less  rough  which  blows 
a  good  man^s  barge. 

Nature,  with  equal  mind. 
Sees  all  her  sons  at  play  ; 
Sees  man  control  the  wind. 
The  wind  sweep  man  away ; 
ilows    the     proudly-riding    and    the 
foundering  bark. 

And,  lastly,  though  of  ours 
No  weakness  spoil  our  lot. 
Though  the  non -human  powers 
Of  Nature  harm  us  not, 
he  ill  deeds  of  other  men  make  often 
otiT  life  dark. 

What  were  the  wise  man*s  plan? — 
Through  this  sharp,  toil-set  life. 
To  work  as  best  he  can. 
And  win  what's  won  by  strife. — 
ut  we  an  easier  way  to  cheat  our  pains 
have  found. 

Scratched  by  a  fall,  with  moans 
As  children  of  weak  age 
Lend  life  to  the  dumb  stones 
Whereon  to  vent  their  rage, 
.nd  bend  their  little  fists,  and  rate  the 
senseless  ground ; 

So,  loath  to  suffer  mute. 
We,  peopling  the  void  air. 
Make  Oods  to  whom  to  impute 
The  ills  we  ought  to  bear  ; 
7ith  Qod  and  Fate  to  rail  at,  suffering 
easily. 

Yet  grant — as  sense  long  miss*d 
Things  that  are  now  perceived, 
And  much  may  still  exist 


Which  is  not  yet  believed — 
Orant  that  the  world  were  full  of  Oods 
we  cannot  see ; 

All  things  the  world  which  fill 
Of  but  one  stuff  are  spun. 
That  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  what  we  rail  at,  one ; 
One  with  the  o'erlabored  Power  that 
through  the  breadth  and  length 

Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
In  men,  and  plants,  and  stones. 
Hath  toil  perpetually, 
And  travails,  pants,  and  moans : 
Fain  would  do  all  things  well,  but  some- 
times fails  in  strength. 

And  patiently  exact 
This  universal  Ood 
Alike  to  any  act 
Proceeds  at  an^  nod. 
And  Quietly  declaims   the   cursings  of 
nimself. 

This  is  not  what  man  hates, 
Yet  he  can  curse  but  this. 
Harsh  Gods  and  hostile  Fates 
Are  dreams  I  this  only  is 
Is  everywhere :  sustains  the  wise,  the 
foolish  elf. 

Not  only,  in  the  intent 
To  attach  blame  elsewhere, 
Do  we  at  will  invent 
Stem  Powers  who  make  their  cam 
To   embitter    human    life,    malignant 
Deities ; 

But,  next,  we  would  reverse 
The  scheme  ourselves  have  spun, 
And  what  we  made  to  curse 
We  now  would  lean  upon. 
And  feign  kind  Gods  who  perfect  what 
man  vainly  tries. 

Look,  the  world  tempts  our  eye, 
And  we  would  know  it  all  1 
We  map  the  starry  sky. 
We  mine  this  earthen  ball. 
We  measure  the  seartides,  we  number 
the  sea-sands ; 

We  scrutinise  the  dates 
Of  long-past  human  things. 
The  bounds  of  effaced  states. 
The  lines  of  deceased  kings  : 
We  search  out  dead  men's  words,  and 
works  of  dead  men's  hands ; 
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We  shut  our  pyea,  and  muse 
How  gur  own  miiiiis  are  made, 
What  springs  of  thought  they  use, 
How  righteu'd,  how  betray' d- — 
And  spend  our  wit  to  name  what  most 
emploj  unnamed. 

But  still,  OS  we  proceed 
The  mass  swells  more  and  more 
Of  volumes  yet  lo  read. 
Of  ^eci'ets  yet  to  eiplore. 
Our    hair   grows    gray,  our     eyes     are 
dimm'd,  our  lieat  is  lamed ; 

We  rest  our  tacultiea. 
And  tlitui  address  the  Oods : 
"True  science  if  there  is, 
It  stays  in  your  abodes  1 
Man's  measures  cannot  mete  the  im- 
measurable Ail. 


"  You  only  can  take  in 
The  world's  imnieuse  design. 
Our  desperate  searcli  was  sin. 
Which  henceforth  we  resign. 
Sure  only  that  your  mind  sees  all  things 
tvhioh  befall." 

Fools  I    Tiiat  in  man's  brief  term 
He  cannot  all  things  view. 
ASords  no  ground  to  afBrm 
That  there  are  Gods  who  do  ; 
Nor  does  being  weary  prove  that  be  has 
where  to  rest. 

Aea'i.^Our  youthful  blood 
Claims  rapture  as  its  right ; 
The  world,  a  rolling  flood 
Of  newness  and  delight. 
Draws    in  tiie    enamor'd  gazer    to  its 
shining  breast ; 

Pleasure,  to  our  hot  grasp. 
Gives  flowers  after  flowers  ; 
With  [lassionate  n'armth  we  claap 
Hand  after  hand  in  ours ; 
Now  do  we  soon  perceive  how  fast  our 
youth  is  spent. 


Ato 


)s  grow 


••a  sDD,  in  blank  dismay. 
Year  posting  after  year. 
Sense  after  sense  decay  : 
Our  shivering  heart  is  mined  by  secret 

discontent ; 

Yet  still,  in  spite  of  truth. 
In  spite  of  hojiea  entomti'd, 
Tliat  longing  of  our  youth 


Burns  ever  un consumed. 
Still  hungrier  for  delight    as  detigi 
grow  more  rare. 

We  pause  ;  we  hush  our  heart. 
And  thus  address  the  Ooda : 
"  The  world  bath  faii'd  to  impon 
The  joy  our  youth  forebodes, 
Faii'd   to  fill  up  the   void  wliich  mc 
breasts  we  bear. 

"  Changeful  till  notr,  we  still 
Look'd  on  to  something  new  ; 
Let  us,  with  changeless  will. 
Henceforth  look  on  to  you. 
To  find  with  you  the  Joy  wc  in  vain  be 
require  1  "* 

Fools !    That  so  often  here 
Happiness  moclt'd  our  prayer, 
I  think,  might  uiake  us  fear 
A  like  event  elsewhere  ; 
Make  us,  not  fly  to  dreams,  but  modem 

And  yet,  for  those  who  know 
Theniselves,  who  wisely  take 
Their  way  through  life,  and  bow 
To  what  they  cannot  break. 
Why   should  I  say  tiiat  life   need  vie 
but  moderute  bliss? 

Shall  we,  with  temper  spoil'd. 
Health  sapp'd  by  living  ill. 
And  judgnieut  all  embroil'd 
By  sadness  and  self-will. 
Shall  ire  judge  what  for  man  Is  not  tr 
bliss  or  is  ? 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing 

To  have  enjov'd  the  sun. 

To  have  lived  light  in  the  sprinf;. 

To  have  loved,  to  tiave   thought. 

have  done : 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  l> 

down  bailling  foes — 

Tliat  we  nmst  feign  a  bliea 
Of  doubtful  future  dot*. 
And.  while  we  dream  on  this, 
I-(i»e  all  our  present  stale, 
And  relegate   to  worlds  yet  distant  i> 
repuoe? 

Not  much.  1  know,  you  prize 
What  pleasures  may  be  tiad, 
Who  look  on  life  with  eyes 
Estranged,  like  mine,  and  sad  : 
And  yet  the  vi  I  lage-churl  feela  tba  tn 
more  than  you. 
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Who's  loath  to  leave  this  life 
Which  to  him  little  yields — 
His  hard-task'd  sunburnt  wife, 
His  often-labor'd  fields, 
The  boors  with    whom  he  talk'd,  the 
country -spots  he  knew. 

But  thou,  because  thou  hear*st 
Men  scoft  at  Heaven  and  Fate, 
Becaase  the  Gods  thou  fear'st 
Fail  to  make  blest  thy  state, 
Fremblest.   and   wilt  not  dare  to  trust 
the  joys  there  are  ! 

I  say  :  Fear  not !   Life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope. 
But,  since  life  teems  with  ill, 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope  ; 
Because  thou   must    not   dream,  thou 
need'st  not  then  despair  f    1852. 

CALLICLES'  SONG 

FROM  EMPEDOCLES  ON  ETNA 

Through  the  black,  rushing  smoke- 
bursts. 
Thick  breaks  the  red  fiame ; 
All  Etna  heaves  fiercely 
Her  forest-clothed  frame. 

Not  here,  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  hauntK  meet  for  thee. 

But,  where  Helicon  breaks  down 

In  cliff  to  the  sea,   • 

Where  the  moon-silver'd  inlets 
Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbe, 
O  speed,  and  rejoice  ! 

On  the  sward  at  the  cliff-top 
Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks. 
On  the  cliff-side  the  pig^eons 
Roost  deep  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  moonlight  the  shepherds, 
Soft  hiird  bv  the  rills, 
Lie  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
Asleep  on  the  hills. 

— What  forms  are  these  coming 
So  white  through  the  gloom  ? 
What  garments  out-glistening 
The  gold-flower'd  broom  ? 

What  sweet-breathing  presence 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme  ? 
What  voices  enraptur»» 
The  night*s  balmy  prime  ? — 


Tis  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 
— The  leader  is  fairest, 
But  all  are  divine. 

They  are  lost  in  the  hollows  t 
They  stream  up  again  f 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  glorified  tikin  ?— 

Tliey  bathe  on  this  mountain, 
In  the  spring  by  their  road  ; 
Then  on  to  Olympus, 
Their  endless  abode. 

— Whose  praise  do  they  meution  ? 
Of  wliat  is  it  told  ?— 
What  will  be  for  ever ; 
What  was  from  of  old. 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things ;  and  then. 
The  rest  of  immortals, 
The  action  of  men  : 


The  day  in  his  hotness. 
The  strife  with  tlie  palm  ; 
The  night  in  her  silence. 
The  stars  in  their  calm. 
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Raised  are  the  dripping  oars, 

Silent  the  boat !  the  lake. 

Lovely  and  soft  as  a  dream. 

Swims  in  the  sheen  of  the  moon. 

The  mountains  stand  at  its  head 

Clear  in  the  pure  June-night, 

But  the  valleys  are  fiood^  with  haze. 

Kydal  and  Fairfield  are  there  ; 

In  the  shadow  Wordsworth  lies  dead. 

So  it  is,  so  it  will  be  for  aye. 

Nature  is  fresh  as  of  old. 

Is  lovely  ;  a  mortal  is  dead. 

The  spots  which  recall  him  survive, 
For  he  lent  a  new  life  to  these  hills. 
The  Pillar  still  broods  o*er  the  fields 
Which  border  Eunerdale  Lake, 
And  Egremont  sleeps  by  the  sea. 
The  gleam  of  The  Evenmg  Star 
Twinkles  on  Grasmere  no  more. 
But  ruin'd  and  solemn  and  g^y 
The  sheepfold  of  Michael  survives  ; 
And,  far  to  the  south,  the  heath 
Still  blows  in  the  Quantock  coombs 
Bv  tlie  favorite  waters  of  Ruth. 
These  survive  I— yet  not  without  pain, 
Pain  and  dejection  to-night. 
Can  I  feel  that  their  poet  is  gone. 
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He  grew  old  in  an  age  he  condeniu'd. 

He  looked  on  the  rushing  decay 

Of  the  times  which  had  shelter'd  his 

youth, 
Felt  the  dissolving  throes 
Of  a  social  order  he  loved ; 
Outlived  his  brethren,  his  peers ; 
And,  like  the  Theban  seer. 
Died  in  his  enemies'  day. 

Cold  bubbled  the  spring  of  Tilphusa, 
Gonais  lay  bright  in  the  moon, 
Helicon  glass'd  in  the  lake 
Its  firs,  and  afar  rose  the  peaks 
Of  Parnassus,  snowil^  clear  ; 
Thebes  was  behind  him  in  flames, 
And  the  clang  of  arms  in  his  ear. 
When  his  awe-struck  captors  led 
The  Theban  seer  to  the  spring. 
Tiresias  drank  and  died. 
Nor  did  reviving  Thebes 
See  such  a  prophet  again. 

Well  may  we  mourn,  when  the  head 

Of  a  sacred  poet  lies  low 

In  an  age  which  can  rear  them  no  more ! 

The  complaining  millions  of  men 

Darken  in  labor  and  pain ; 

But  he  was  a  priest  to  us  all 

Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world. 

Which  we  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  were 

ffiad. 
He  is  dead,  and  the  fruit- bearing  day 
Of  his  race  is  past  on  the  earth  ; 
And  darkness  returns  to  our  eyes. 

For,  oJi  !  is  it  you,  is  it  you, 
Moonlifflit,  and  shadow,  and  lake, 
And  mountains,  that  fill  us  with  joy, 
Or  the  poet  wiio  sings  you  so  well  ? 
Is  it  you.  O  beauty,  O  [(race, 
O  charm,  O  romance,  that  we  feel, 
Or  the  voice  which  reveals  what  you  are  ? 
Are  yp,  like  daylight  and  sun, 
Shared  and  rejoiced  in  hy  all? 
Or  are  ye  immei*sed  in  the  mass 
Of  matU?r,  and  hard  to  extract. 
Or  sunk  at  the  core  of  the  world 
T<x)  deep  for  the  most  to  discern  ? 
Like  stars  in  the  deep  of  the  sky, 
"Which  arise  on  the  glass  of  thesfige. 
But  are  lost  when  their  watcher  is  gone. 

**  They  are  here  *" — I  heard,  as  men  heard 

In  Mysian  Ida  the  voice 

Of  the  Mighty  Mother,  or  Crete, 

The  murmur  of  Nature  reply — 

**  Loveliness,  magic,  and  grace. 

They  are  here  I  tliey  are  set  in  the  world. 

They  abide ;  and  the  finest  of  souls 


Hath  not  been  thrill'd  by  them  all. 
Nor  the  dullest  been  dead  to  thanqnita 
The  poet  who  sings  them  maj  die. 
But  they  are  immortal  and  live. 
For  they  are  the  life  of  the  worid. 
Will  ye  not  learn  it,  and  know. 
When  ye  mourn  that  a  poet  Is  dead. 
That  the  sioger  was  less  than  his  thsowii 
Life,  and  emotion,  and  I? 

'*  More  than  the  singer  are  theee. 

Weak  is  the  tremor  of  pain 

That  thrifts  in  his  moumf  ullest  ohoid 

To  that  which  once  ran  through  his  soiL 

Cold  the  elation  of  joy 

In  his  gladdest,  airiest  aong. 

To  that  wliich  of  old  in  his  youth 

Fill*d  him  and  made  him  divine. 

Hardly  his  voioe  at  its  best 

Gives  us  a  sense  of  the  awe. 

The  vastness,  the  grandeur,  the  gloom 

Of  the  unlit  gulf  of  himaelf. 

'*Ye  know  not  yourselves;  and  yoor 

bards — 
The  clearest,  the  best,  who  have  read 
Most  in  themselves — ^have  beheld 
Less  than  they  left  unreveal'd. 
Ye   express  not  yourselves; — can  yot 

make' 
With  marble,  with  color,  with  word. 
What  charm'd  you  in  others  re-live! 
Can  thy  pencil,  O  artist !  restore 
The  figure,  the  bloom  of  thy  lore. 
As  she  was  in  her  morning  of  spring? 
Canst  thou  paint  the  ineffable  smile 
Of  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on  thine? 
Can  the  image  of  life  have  the  glow. 
The  motion  of  life  itself? 

*•  Yourselves  and  your  fellows  ye  knov 

not ;  and  me, 
The  mateless,  the  one,  will  ye  know? 
Will  ye  scan  me,  and  read  me.  ami  ti?ll 
Of  the  thoughts  that   ferment  in  mj 

breast, 
My  longing,  my  sadness,  my  joy  ^ 
Will  ve  claim  for  your  great  ones  the 

gift 
To  have  render'd  the  gleam  of  my  skies. 
To  have  echoed  the  moan  of  my  seas. 
Utter 'd  the  voice  of  my  hills  ? 
When  your  great  ones  depart,  will  ye 

say : 
All  things  have  suffered  a  loss. 
Nature  is  hid  in  tJieir  grave  t 

' '  Race  after  race,  man  after  man. 
Have  thought  that  my  secret  was  theirs, 
Uave  dream*d  tliat  I  lived  but  for  them* 
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That  they  were  my  glory  and  joy. 

— ^They  are  dust,  they  are  changed,  they 

are  gone  t 
I  remain.**  1852. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ouglit  to  be. 
At  this  vessers  prow  I  stand,  which  bears 

me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o*er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

0*er  the  sea  and  to  tlie  stars  I  send  : 

**  Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have 

calm'd  me. 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end  I 

•*  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  **  ye  stars,  ye 

waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew  ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you !  *' 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault 
of  heaven, 

Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way, 

In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  an- 
swer :  [they. 

*'  Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?    Live  as 

«*  Unaff righted  by  the  silence  round 
them, 

Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see. 

These  demand  not  that  tlie  things  with- 
out them 

Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

••  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their 

shining. 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silverM  roll ; 
For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with 

noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

*•  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregard- 

ful 
In  what  state  Crod's  other  works  may  be, 
In    their   own    tasks  all   their  powers 

pouring. 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see.^ 

O   air-bom  voice !   long  since,  severely 

clear, 
A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I 

hear :  [he, 

<*  Resolve  to  be  thyself ;  and  know  Uiat 
Wbo  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery  ! " 

1852. 
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MORALITY 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 

The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides  ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still. 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 
But  tasKS  in  hours  of  insight  wiird 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  *t  were  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return. 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Then,  when  the  clouds  are  off  the  soul. 
When  thou  dost  bask  in  Nature's  eye, 
Ask,  how  she  view'd  thy  self-control. 
Thy  struggling,  task'd  morality — 
Nature,  whose  free,  light,  cheerful  air. 
Oft  made  thee,  in  thy  gloom,  despair. 

And  she,  whose  censure  thou  dost  dread. 
Whose  eye  thou  wast  afraid  to  seek. 
See,  on  her  face  a  glow  is  spread, 
A  strong  emotion  on  her  cheek  t 

**  Ah,  child  ! "  she  cries,  •*  that  strife 
divine. 

Whence  was  it,  for  it  is  not  mine  ? 

*•  There  is  no  effort  on  my  brow — 
I  do  not  strive,  I  do  not  weep ; 
I  rush  with  the  swift  spheres  and  glow 
In  joy,  and  when  I  will,  I  sleep. 
Yet  that  severe,  that  earnest  air, 
I  saw,  I  felt  it  once — but  where? 

'*  I  knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  time, 

Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space ; 

I  felt  it  in  some  other  clime, 

I  saw  it  in  some  other  place. 
Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  I  trod. 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God.'* 

1852. 

A  SUMMER   NIGHT 

In  the  deserted,  moon-blanoh'd  street. 
How  lonely  rings  the  echo  of  my  feet ! 
Those  windows,  which  I  gaze  at,  frown. 
Silent  and  white,  unopening  down, 
Repellant  as  the  world  ; — but  see, 
A  break  between  the  housetops  shows 
The  moon  !  and,  lost  behind  her,  fading 

din) 
Into  the  dewy  dark  obscurity 
Down  at  the  far  horizon *8  rim. 
Doth  a  whole  tract  of  heaven  disclose  I 
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And  to  my  mind  the  thought 

Is  on  a  sadden  brought 

Of  a  past  night,  and  a  far  different  scene. 

H .badlands  stood  out  into  the  moonlit 

deep 
As  clearly  as  at  noon ; 
The  spring-tide's  brioiniing  flow 
Heaved daszlingly  between; 

Houses,  with  long  white  sweep, 

Girdled  the  glistening  bay  ; 

Behind,  through  the  soft  air. 

The  blue  hase-cradled  mountains  spread 

away. 
The  night  was  far  more  fair — 
But  the  same  restless  pacings  to  and  fro, 
And  the  same  vainly  throbbing  heart 

was  there. 
And  the  same  bright,  calm  moon. 

And  the  calm  moonlight  seems  to  say : 

Hfut  thou  then  stiU  the  old  unquiet  brsotf , 

Which  neither  deadent  into  reet. 

Nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow 

That  whirls  the  spirit  from  itself  awag^ 

But  fluctuates  to  and  fro. 

Never  by  passion  quite  possessed 

And  never  quite  benumb'd  by  the  world's 

stoay  f — 
And  I,  I  know  not  if  to  pray 
Still  to  be  what  I  am,  or  yield  and  be 
Like  all  the  other  men  I  see. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Wliere,  in  tlie  sun's  hot  eye. 

With  heads   bent  o*er  their  toil,   they 

languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork 

give. 
Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison 

wall. 
And  as,  vear  after  vear. 
Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  fall 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  vet  comes  more  near. 
Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their 

breast  ; 
And  while  they  try  to  stem 
The   waves  of    mournful    thought    by 

which  they  are  pressed. 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  tliem, 
Un freed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  un- 

blest. 

And  the  rest,  a  few, 
Escape  their  prison  and  depart 
On  the  wide  ocean  of  life  anew. 
There  the  freed  prisoner,  where'er  his 
heart 


liBteth,  wiU  aaU ; 

Nor  doth  he  know  how  therB  piwiii 

Despotic  <»i  that  sea. 

Trade- winds  which  crooB  it  from  \ 

Awhile  he  holds  some  Calae  war, 

barr'd 
Bj  thwarting  signs,  and  braves 
The   freshening  wind   «iid 

waves 
And  then  the  tempest  strikes  him ;  ssi 

between 

Onlv  a  driving  wreck. 

And  the  pale  master  on  his  aparsiiwi 

With  angoish'd  faoe  and  flying  hair 

Orasping  the  rudder  hazd, 

StiU  bent  to  make  some  port  heksowi 

not  where, 
Still  standing  ton  some  false,  impoiriUi 

shore. 
And  sterner  oomes  the  roar 
Of  sea  and  wind,  and  throng^  the  ta^ 

ening  gloom 
Fainter  and  &inter  wreok  and  K^m*"— 

loom. 
And  he  too  disappean,  and  oonus  as 

more. 

Is  there  no  life,  but  these  alone  ? 
Madman  or  slave,  must  nmn  be  one? 

Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadov 

of  stain  ! 
Clearness  divine  ! 
Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions 

have  no  sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and,  thoagii 

so  great. 
Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionat«: 
Who,  though    so  noble,  sliare    in  the 

world^s  toil. 
And,  though  so  task*d,  keep  free  from 

dust  and  soil ! 
I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 
Who  have  long'd  deeply  once,  and  ioiig''ii 

in  vain — 
But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 
A  world  above  man^s  head,  to  let  him 

see 
How  boundless  might  his  souVs  horiatf 

be, 
How    vast,  yet  of    what    clear  tms- 

parency  ! 
How  it  were  good  to  abide  there,  an^ 

breathe  free ; 
How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still  1  XfSSL 


THE  BURIED  LIFE 

liIOHT  flows  our  war  or  mocking  words, 

and  ^et, 
Behold,  with  tears  mine  eyes  are  wet  I 
I  feel  a  nameless  sadaess  o'er  me  roll, 
Tes,  jes,  we  know  that  we  cun  jest. 
We  know,  we  know  timt  we  fan  smile  I 
But  there's  a  sninethiiig  in  thia  breast. 
To  whicii  tby  light  words  brnig  no  rest. 
And  thy  gay  amilea  no  auodyne. 
Qiva  me  thy  hand,  aod  hush  awhile. 
And  turn  those  limpid  eyes  on  mine. 
And  l«t  me  read  there,  love  I  thy  inmoet 

Alas !  is  even  love  too  weak 
To  unlock  the  heart,  and  let  it  speak? 
Are  even  lovers  powerless  to  reveal 
To  one  another  what  indeed  they  feel  ? 
I  knew  the  jxutss  of  men  conceal'd 
Their  thoughts,  for  fear  that  if  reveal'd 
Ther  would  by  other  men  lie  met 
With  blank  indifTerence,  or  with  blame 

reproved : 
f  kn«w  they  liveil  and  moved 
Triek'd  in  disguises,  alien  to  the  reel 
Of  men,  and  alien  to  themselves — and 

yet 


But  we,  mv  lore  1 — doth  a  like  spell  be- 


Ab  1  well  for  lis,  if  even  we. 
Even  tor  a  monieiil,  can  eet  free 
Our  heart,  and  have  our  lips  unahahi'd  ; 
Far  that   which   seals  them  hath  been 
deep-ordiun'd  ! 

Pate,  which  foresnw 

How  frivolous  a  b/iby  man  would  Iw — 

By  what  distractionu  he  would  bo  pos- 

How  he  would  pour  himself  in  every 

strife. 
And  well-nigh  change  hig  own  identity — 
That  it  might  keep  from  bia  capricious 

play 
His  genuine  self,  and  force  him  to  obey 
Even  in  his  own  despite  his  being'*  law. 
Bade  through  the  deep  recesses  of  our 

The  unregarded  river  of  our  life 
Fuiaae  with  indiscernible  flow  its  way  ; 
And  that  we  should  not  see 

a  buried  stL'e.ini,  nud  seem  to  be 


But  often,  in  the  world's  most  crowded 

nlreete, 
But  oft.-n,  in  the  din  of  strife. 
There  risex  an  unsfieakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life ; 
A  tliirst  t«  spend   ouv  Are  and   restless 

In    tracking    out     our     true,     original 

A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  which 

So  wild,  so  deep  in  us — to  know 
Whence  om'  lives  come  and  where  they 


BO- 


tihiso 


1  breast  the. 


And  many  a  n 

delves, 

Biit  deep  enough,  alas!  noneevermiupn. 
And  wo  have  been  on  many  tliouaaiid 

And  we  have  shown,  on  each,  spirit  and 

power ; 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 
Been  on  our  own  line,  liave  we  been 

ourselves — 
Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 
The     namelees     feelings     that     course 

through  our  breast, 
Biit  tliey  course  on  for  ever  unexpree«'d. 
And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  sitrakandact 
Our  iiidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
-truel 
tck'd 

With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
or  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupefying  power; 
Alt  yes.  and  tliey  benumb  as  at  our  oil  I 
Yat  still,  from  time  to  time,  vague  and 

forlorn . 
From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  up- 

As  from  an  iniinltely  distant  land, 
Coiue  airs,  and  floatmg  echoes,  and  con- 

A  melanoholy  into  all  our  day. 

Only — but  this  is  rare^ 

When  a  belovM  hand  is  laid  in  onrv,     i 

When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  gl&r«  t 

Of  the  interminable  hours,  i 

Our  eyes  uan  iu  another's  eyes  read  alear, 

When  our  world-deaf  en 'd  ear 

Is  by  thetnnesofa  loved  voice  oaress'd— 

A  bolt  is  shot,  back  somewhere   in  our 

broust. 
And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 
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The  eye  ainks  inward*  and  the  heart  lies 

plain. 
And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what 

we  would,  we  know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow, 
And  hears  its  winding  murmnr ;  and  he 


The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  son, 
the  breeze. 

And  there  arriTes  a  lull  in  the  hot  raoe 
Wherein  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his 

breast. 
And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes.  1852. 

LINES 

WBITTEN  IN  KZNBINOTON  OARDEN8 

In  this  lone,  open  glade  I  He, 
Screen'd  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand ; 
And  at  its  end,  to  stav  the  eve. 
Those   blaok-crown'd,   red-boled   pine- 
trees  standi 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his, 
Across  the  girdling  city's  hum. 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is  I 
How    thick    the  tremulous  sheep-cries 
come  I 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 
To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  tov  ; 
Sometimes  a  tlinish  flit  overhead 
Deep  in  lier  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 
What  endless,  active  life  is  here  I 
What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass ! 
An  air-stirr'd  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain-sod 
Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretched 

out. 
And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod. 
Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout. 

In  the  huge  world,  which  roars  hard  by, 

Be  others  happy  if  they  can  ! 

But  in  my  helpless  cradle  I 

Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 

I,  on  men's  im])ious  uproar  hurl'd, 
Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave. 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 


Tet  here  is  peace  for  eTer  new  I 
When  I  who  watoh  them  am  away. 
Still  aU  things  in  this  gUde  go  thra^ 
The  changes  of  their  quiet  dagr* 

Then  to  their  happy  rest  thegr  pasil 
The  flowers  updose,  the  biros  are  fed. 
The  ni^ht  comes  down  uj^oo  tlie  gpm, 
Tlie  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  1  make  it  mlM 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar. 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Ifan  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  oi;^. 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give! 
Calm,  calm  me  more  I  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  liTe.         IflSl 

THE  FUTURB 

A  WANDBBKB  is  man  from  his  birth. 
He  was  bom  in  a  ship 
On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  Time ; 
Brimminff  with  wonder  and  jov 
He  spreacb  out  his  arms  to  the  lighi 
Rivets  his  gaie  on  the  banks  of  tki 
stream. 

As  what  he  sees  is,  so  have  his  thoaglti 

been. 
Whether  he  wakes 
Where  the  snowy  mountainous 
Echoing  the  screams  of  the 
Hems  in  its  gorges  the  bed 
Of  the  new-born  clear-flowing  stream; 
Whether  he  first  sees  light 
Where  the  river  in  gleaming  rings 
Sluggishly  winds  through  the  plain : 
Whether  in  sound  of  the  swallowing sea- 
As  is  the  world  on  the  banks. 
So  is  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Vainly  does  each,  as  he  glides. 
Fable  and  dream 

Of  the  lands  which  the  river  of  Time 
Had  left  ere  he  woke  on  its  breast. 
Or  shall  reach  when  his  eyes  have  been 

closed. 
Only  the  tract  where  he  sails 
He  wots  of  ;  only  the  thoughts. 
Raised  by  the  objects  he  passes,  are  his. 

Who  can  see  the  green  earth  any  more 
As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  Time? 
Who  imagines  her  fields  a8  they  lay 
In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the'plouj:l»^ 
Who  thinks  as  they  thought.        [bre*s«. 
The  tribes    who   then    roam'd    on  htf 
Her  vigorous,  primitive  sons  7 
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s  in  her  bosom  as  clear 
ih  read,  when  she  sate 
t  he  palm-shaded  well  ? 
'ds  in  her  breast 
IS  pellucid  a  spring 
,  as  tranquil,  as  sure  ? 

urd, 

Ight  of  his  vision,  can  deem 

t  the  world,  of  the  soul, 

linness  as  near, 

g  as  Moses  felt 

lay  in  the  night  by  his  flock 

irlit  Arabian  waste? 

11(1  olK?y 

of  the  Spirit  like  him  ? 

whicli  the  river  of  Time 
^  through  witli  us,  is  the  plain, 
e  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 
»y  cities  and  hoarse 
ousand  cries  Is  its  stream. 
11  its  breast,  our  minds 
se<l  as  thecritis  which  we  hoar, 

and  shot  as  the  sights  which 
see. 

ly  that  repose  has  fled 

he  course  of  tlie  river  of  Time. 

s  will  crowd  to  its  edge 

f»r,  in(!essantcr  line ; 

lin  will  l)e  more  on  its  banks, 

ft  tnnle  on  its  stream, 

e  plain  where  it  flows, 

e  sun  overhead. 

r  will  those  on  its  breast 

tiobling  sight, 

he  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

was  before  us  we  know  not, 
now  not  what  shall  succeed. 

?.  river  of  Time — 

k-s.  as  tlie  towns  on  its  marge 

r  wavering  lights 

r,  statelier  stream — 

ire.  if  n()t  the  calm 

y  mountainous  shore, 

mn  i>eace  of  its  own. 

ridth  of  the  waters,  the  hush 

iV  expanse  where  he  floats, 

g  its  current  and  siM>tt<*d  with 

n 

-•s  to  the  0(N'aii.  may  strike 

the   soul    of   the   man   tm    its 

I'^t  — 

le  waste  widens  arouuil  him, 

nks  fade  dimmer  away, 


As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night- 
wind 
Brings  up  the  stream 
Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

1852. 

STANZAS  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  **  OBERMANN  "» 

In  front  the  awful  Alpine  track 
C'rawls  up  its  rocky  stair  ; 
The  autumn  storm-winds  drive  the  rack. 
Close  o'er  it,  in  the  air. 

*  The  author  of  Obernutnn,  tAienne  Pfvertdn 
Senancour,  has  little  CHl(*brity  in  Frauce,  his  own 
country ;  and  out  of  France  he  in  alinfwt  un- 
known. But  the  profound  inwardneiw,  the  aus- 
tere uincerity,  of  his  principal  work,  OhermaHn^ 
the  delicate  feelinic  for  nature  which  it  ezhibitn, 
and  the  melancholy  elo(|uence  of  many  passages 
of  it,  have  attracte<l  and  charmml  Home  of  the 
moHt  remarkable  spirits  of  this  century,  such  as 
George  Sand  and  Sainte-Iieuve.  and  will  pn>bably 
always  And  a  certain  number  of  spirits  whom 
they  touch  and  interest. 

Senancour  was  bom  in  1770.  lie  was  e<lucated 
for  the  priesthtxxi,  and  passt>(l  some  time  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpic**  ;  broke  away  from  th« 
Seminary  and  from  France  itself,  and  passed 
some  years  in  Switzerland.  wh4>rc  he  married : 
returned  to  France  in  middle  life,  and  followecl 
thenceforward  the  career  of  a  man  of  l»»riorH,  but 
with  hardly  any  fame  or  success.  Ho  dietl  an  old 
man  in  1S40,  desiring  that  on  his  grave  might  be 
placed  these  words  only  :  Kternite^  devienn  mon 
cuiie! 

The  influence  of  Rousseau,  and  certain  affini- 
ties with  more  famous  and  fortunate  authors  of 
his  own  day.— Chateaubriand  and  Mudame  de 
Stai^l.— are  everywhere  visible  in  Senancour. 
But  though,  like  th»»se  eminent  pers«"»naires,  he 
may  be  called  a  sentimental  writer,  and  though 
O^emutnn.  a  collection  of  letters  from  Switzer- 
land treating  almost  entirely  of  nature  and  oZ 
the  human  soul,  may  be  calletl  a  work  of  senti- 
ment. Senancour  has  a  gravitv  and  severit> 
which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  writers  of 
the  sentimental  scho<»i.  The  worhi  i*«  with  him  \n 
his  solitude  far  less  than  it  is  with  them  ;  of  aV 
writers  he  Is  the  most  perfectly  isolated  and  th< 
least  attitudinising.  His  chief  work.  too.  has  a 
value  and  power  of  its  own,  apart  from  thc^e 
merits  of  Its  author.  Tlie  stir  of  all  the  main 
fon^es.  by  which  mo<lem  lifn  Is  and  has  been  im- 
pelled, lives  in  the  letters  of  Otu'rmnnn  ;  the  di.n- 
solving  agencies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
flery  storm  of  the  Fn»nch  Revolution,  the  flrst 
faint  pn>mise  and  dawn  of  that  new  world  whicli 
our  own  time  is  but  more  fully  bringing  to  light, 
—all  these  are  to  be  fHt,  almost  to  be  touched, 
thnre.  To  me,  indftNl.  It  will  always  s«»em  that 
theimpressivenessof  this  prtnluction  can  hardly 
Im*  rate<l  too  high. 

Beside  Obermnnn  there  Is  one  other  of  fto- 
namnmr's  works  which,  for  those  spirits  who 
feel  his  attracllon,  is  vfr>'  interesting:  Its  title 
is.  Lihn'H  Meditation*  dWn  S*ilitairt  Inronnn. 
iArmtld'n  note.  The  passage  of  (J»^)rir»*  Sand 
allud**!!  to  may  be  found  in  her  Quentinnn  d' Art 
ft  de  Littfrnture.  Sainte-Beuve  has  several  times 
written  of  Senam'tHir :  espfM^iHlly  in  his  I^ortrnitn 
ContrmjiftrainM,  Vol.  I,  and  in  Chateaubriand  et 
son  Groupe  litteruire.  Chap.  14.) 
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Behind  are  the  abandon'd  baths  ^ 
Mute  in  their  meadows  lone ; 
The  leaTes  are  on  the  Tall^-paths, 
The  mists  axe  <m  the  Rhone— 

The  white  mists  rolling  like  a  sea  t 
I  hear  the  torrents  roar. 
—Yes,  Obermann,  aU  speaks  of  thee ; 
I  feel  thee  near  onoe  more  I 

I  turn  thy  leaves  I    I  feel  their  breath 
Onoe  more  upon  me  roll ; 
That  air  of  languor,  cold,  and  death. 
Which  broodea  o*er  thy  souL 

Fly  henoe,  poor  wretch,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Condemn'd  to  oast  about. 
All  shipwreck  in  thy  own  weak  heart. 
For  oomf ort  from  without  I 

A  fever  in  these  pases  bums 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 
A  wounded  human  spirit  turns, 
Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

Tes,  though  the  virgin  mountain^dr 
Fresh  through  these  pages  blows ; 
Though  to  these  leaves  the  glaciers  spare 
The  soul  of  their  white  snows ; 

Though  here  a  mountaiu-murmur  swells 
Of  many  a  dark-bough'd  pine ; 
Though,  as  you  read,  you  hear  the  bells 
Of  the  high-pasturing  kine — 

Yet,  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone, 
And  brooding  mountain-bee, 
There  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground-tone 
Of  human  agony. 

Is  it  for  this,  because  the  sound 
Is  fraught  too  deep  with  pain, 
That,  Obermann  !  tlie  world  around 
So  little  loves  thy  strain  ? 

Some  secrets  may  the  poet  tell. 
For  the  world  loves  new  ways : 
To  tell  too  deep  ones  is  not  well — 
It  knows  not  what  he  says. 

Yet,  of  the  spirits  who  have  reign'd 
In  this  our  troubled  day, 
I  know  but  two,  who  have  attained 
Save  thee,  to  see  their  way. 


^The  Baths  of  Leuk.  This  poem  was  con- 
celTod,  and  partly  composed,  in  the  valley  f^olufi; 
down  from  the  foot  of  the  Qemml  Pass  towards 
the  Rhone.    {Arnold.) 


Bv  Enq;land's  lakes,  in  gray  old  age. 
His  qmet  home  one  keeps ; 
And  one^  the  strong  muoli-toiiliiig 
In  German  Weimar  sleeps. 

But  Wordsworth*^  eyes  «vsrt  tlisir  fai 
Fro^  half  of  human  fata ; 
And  (Goethe's  oourse  few  sons  oi  mss 
ICay  think  to  emulate. 

For  he  pursued  a  lonelr  road. 
His  eyes  on  Nature's  pum ; 
Neither  made  man  too  much  a  Qod, 
Nor  Qod  too  muoh  a  man. 

Strong  was  he,  with  a  spirit  tne 
From  mists,  and  sane,  and  ctear; 
Clearer,  how  muoh  I  than  onrB— yst  «t 
Have  a  worse  oourse  to  steer. 

For  though  his  manhood  bote  the  hhil 
Of  a  tremendous  time, 
Tet  in  a  tranquil  world  vras  pass'd 
His  tenderer  youthful  prime. 

But  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  In  liovi 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise— 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  oonT 
What  leisure  to  grow  wvm  ? 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  beneatn. 
The  second  wave  succeeds,  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried, 

Too  harassed,  to  attain 

Wordsworth's  sweet  calm,  or  Goethe^ 

wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain. 

And  then  we  turn,  thou  sadder  sage. 
To  thee  !  we  feel  thy  spell ! 
— The  hopeless  tangle  of  our  age. 
Thou  too  hast  scanned  it  well  I 

Immoveable  thou  sittest,  still 
As  death,  composed  to  bear  ! 
Thy  head  is  clear,  thy  feeling  chill. 
And  icy  thy  despair. 

Yes,  as  the  son  of  Thetis  said, 
I  hear  thee  saying  now  : 
Oreater  by  far  than  thou  are  dead; 
Strive  net  !  die  also  tthou  ! 

Ah  !  two  desires  toss  about 

The  poet's  feverish  blood. 

One  drives  him  to  the  world  withovt, 

And  one  to  solitude. 


TV  glow,  ho  ories,  Ike  thrill  o/  life. 
Where,  \oltere  do  these  abound  t — 
Not  in  the  world,  not  in  tbe  strife 
Of  men,  shall  they  be  found, 

Be  nho  hath  watch'd,  not  shared,  the 

Knows  how  the  daj  hath  gone. 
He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life, 
Who  hath  renounced  bis  own. 

To  lliee  we  come,  then  !  Clouds  are  roU'd 
Where  thou,  O  aeer  1  art  set ; 
Thy  realm  of  thought  is  drear  and  cold — 
The  world  ia  colder  yet  1 

And  thou  hast  pleasures,  too,  to  share 
"With  those  who  come  to  lliee — 
Balms  ftoaling  on  thy  mouo tain-air, 
And  healing  sights  to  see. 

How  often,  where  the  slopes  are  green 

On  Jaman,  hast  tliuu  sate 

Bt  some  high  chalet-door,  and  seen 

Tlia  summer-day  grow  late ; 

And  darknaw  steal  o'er  the  wet  gruua 


Lalce  Leman's  ivatem,  far  below  I 
And  watch'd  the  rosy  liglit 
f^e  from  the  distant  peaks  of  snow ; 
And  on  the  air  of  night 

Heard  accents  of  the  etenml  tongue 
ThrouKb  the  pine  branches  plaj' — 


Away  the  dreams  that  but  deceive 
And  thou,  sad  guide,  adieu  I 
1  go,  fate  drives  mp  i  but  1  leave 
Half  of  my  life  with  ymi. 

We,  in  some  unl<nown  Power's  empl 
Move  on  a  rigorous  line  : 
Can  neither,  when  wti  will,  enjoy, 
Nor,  when  we  wiU,  resign. 

I  in  the  world  must  live  ;  but  thou, 
Thou  melancholy  sliaile  I 
Wilt  not,  if  thou  canst  see  me  now. 
Condemn  me,  nor  upbraid. 


Fur  thou  art  gone  away  from  earth. 

And  place  with  those  dost  claim. 

The  Children  of  tlie  Second  Birth, 


Whom  the  world  oould  nut  ttuue: 


And  witli  tiiat  small,  transfigured  band, 
Wlioni  many  a  different  way 
Condueted  to  tlieir  common  land, 
Tbou  1earn*st  to  tliink  as  they. 

Christian  and  pagan,  king  and  slave, 
Soldier  and  anchor!  lie. 
Distinctions  we  esteem  so  grave, 
Are  nothing  in  their  sight. 

They  do  not  ask,  who  pined  unseen. 

Who  was  on  action  hurl'd. 

Wliuse  one  bond  is,  that  all  have  boon 

Unspotted  by  the  world. 

There  without  anger  thou  wilt  see 
Him  who  obeys  tuy  spell 
No  more,  so  he  but  rest,  like  thee, 
Unsoil'd !— and  so,  fareweil. 

Farewell  1— Whether  thou  now  liest  near 
Tliat  much-loved  inland  sen. 
The  ripples  of  whose  blue  waves  cheer 
Vevey  and  Meillerie  t 

And  in  that  gracious  region  bland. 
Where  with  dear-rustluig  wave 
The  scented  pines  of  Switzerland 
Stand  dark  round  thy  greeu  grave, 

Between  the  dusty  vineyard- walla 
Issuing  on  that  green  place 
The  early  peasant  still  recalls 
The  pensive  stranger's  face. 

And  stoops  to  clear  thy  moss-grovm  data 
Ere  he  plods  on  again ; — 
Or  wliether,  by  maligner  fate, 
Among  tlie  swarms  of  men. 

Where  between  granite  terraces 
The  blue  Seine  rolls  her  wave, 
The  Capital  of  Pleasure  sees 

Tlie  liardly-lieard-of  grave ; — 

Farewell  I     Under  the  sky  we  part. 
In  the  stern  Alpine  dell. 
O  uustruiig  will  I    O  broken  lieart  I 
A  last,  a  last  farewell  I  1893. 


rould  that  I  did  tool 

Her  mirth  the  world  required ; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  Jier  heart  was  tiied.  tired. 

And  now  they  let  hei  be. 
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Her  life  was  turning,  tuminir, 

In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit. 
It  flutter'd  and  faird  for  breath. 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death.  1858. 

SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  fiird  the 

east, 
And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 
But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 
Was  hush'd,  and  still   the  men  were 

plunged  in  sleep ; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not ;  all  night  long 
HJe  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed  ; 
But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  his 

tent. 
He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his 

sword. 
And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left 

his  tent; 
And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog. 
Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisf^s 

tent. 
Through   the  black  Tartar  tents  he 

pass'd,  which  stood 
Clustering  like  beehives  on  the  low  flat 

strand 
Of  Oxus,  where,  the  summer-floods  o*er- 

flow 
When  tlie  sun  melts  tlie  snows  in  high 

Paniere ; 
Through  the  black  tents  he  jmssM,  o'er 

that  low  stnind. 
And  to  a  liillock  (lanie.  a  little  back 
From  the  stream's  brink — the  spot  where 

first  a  boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes 

the  land. 
The  men  of  former  times  liad  crown*d 

tlie  top 
With  a  clay  fort ;  but  that  was  fall'n, 

and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa's  tent, 
A  dome  of  laths,  and  o'er  it  felts  were 

spread. 
And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and 

stood 
Upon  the  thick  piled  cari)ets  in  the  tent. 
And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his 

bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his 

arms,  [step 

And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the 


Was  duird ;    for  he  slept  light,  an  M 

man's  sleep ; 
And  he^  roee  quiokly  on  one  arm,  and 

said: — 
''  Who  art  thou?  for  it  is  not  yetcbar 

dawn. 
Speak!   is   there   news,    or  any  nigiit 

alarm?" 
But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and 

said: — 
'*Thou  know'st  me,  Peran-Wisa!  itisL 
The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep ;   but  I  sleep  not ;  all  night  kB$ 

I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thea 
For  so  did  King  Af  rasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  tliee  as  thy  hb. 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  maidi'd: 
And  I  will   tell   thee  what  my  heait 

desires. 
Thou  know'st  if,  since  from  Ader-balju 

first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars  and  bore  anna 
I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and 

shown, 
At  my  boy's  years,  the  coorage  of  aman. 
This  too  thou  know'st,  that  while  I  still 

bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through 

the  world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  eveiT 

field, 
I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone— 
Rustuin,  my  father  ;  wlio  I  hoped  should 

greet, 
Should  one  day  greet,  ui)on  some  well- 
fought  field. 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 
So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 
Come  then,   hear  now,   and   grant  me 

what  I  ask. 
Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day  ;  but  I 
Will   challenge   forth  the   bravest  Per- 
sian lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man  :  if  I  prevail, 
Rustum  will  surely  hear  it :  iff  fall- 
Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no 

kin. 
Dim  is  the  rumor  of  a  common  fight. 
Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names 

are  sunk  ; 
But  of  a  single    combat   fame   si»eak< 

clear." 
He  spoke ;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the 

hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sighM.aod 

said  : — 
*•  O    S<ihrab,    an     unquiet     heart   i> 

thine ! 
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Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar 

chiefs, 
And  share  the  battlers  common  chance 

with  us 
Who  love  thee*  but  must  press  for  ever 

first, 
In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 
To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen  ? 
That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  staj  with 

us 
Unmurmuring ;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is 

war, 
And  when  *t  is  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab*s 

towns. 
But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all. 
To   seek    out    Rustuni — seek   him    not 

through  fight  I 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to   liis 

arms, 
O  Sohrab,  carry  an  un  wounded  son  I 
But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not 

here. 
For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young. 
When  Rustum   was  in  front  or  every 

fray; 
But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at 

home. 
In  Seistnn,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 
Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength 

at  last 
Feels  the  abhorred  approaches  of  old  age. 
Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian 

King. 
There  go!— Thou    wilt    not?    Yet  my 

heart  forebodes 
Danger  or  death    awaits  thee  on  this 

field. 
Fain   would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well, 

though  lost 
To  us  ;  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence, 

in  peace 
To  seek  thy    father,  not    seek    single 

fights 
In  vain  ; — but  who  can  keep  the  lion's 

cub 
From  ravening,  and  who  govern  Rus- 
tum's  son  ? 
Go,  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart 

desires.** 
So  said  he,  and  dropped  Sohrab*8  hand, 

and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he 

lay ; 
And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen 

coat 
He  pass'd,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his 

feet, 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and 

he  took 


In  his  right  hand   a  ruler's  staff,   no 

sword ; 
And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheep-skin 

cap, 
Black,  glossy,  curl'd,  the  fleece  of  Kara- 

Kul; 
And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and 

caird 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 
The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  cleared 

the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering 

sands. 
And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horse* 

men  filed 
Into  the  open  plain  ;  so  Haman  bade — 
Hainan,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was   in    his  lusty 

prime. 
From  their  black  tents,   long  files  of 

horse,  they  stream'd  : 
As  when  some  gray  November  morn  the 

files, 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck'd 

cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern 

slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries. 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed,  south- 
ward bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board — so  they 

streamed. 
The  Tartars  of   the  Oxus,  the  King's 

guard. 
First,  with  black  sheep-skin  caps  and 

with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds  ;  who  from  Bok- 
hara come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of 

mares. 
Next,  the  moce  temperate  Toorkmuns  of 

the  south, 
The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore. 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Cas- 
pian sands  ; 
Light  men  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only 

drink 
The  acrid  milk  of    camels,  and  tlieir 

wells. 
And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse, 

who  came 
From  far.  and  a  more  doubtful  service 

own'd ; 
The    Tartars   of   Ferghana,  from    the 

banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 
And    close-set    skull-caps;  and    those 

wilder  hordes  [em  waste. 

Who  roam  o*er  Kipchak  and  the  north- 
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Kalmucks  and  unkempt  Kuuaks,  tribes 

who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kir- 

ghizzes, 
Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  fh>m  Fli* 

mere; 
These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the 

plain. 
And  on  the   other  side  the  PersianB 

formed ; — 
First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they 

seem'd. 
The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan ;  and  behind, 
The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and 

foot, 
Marahaird  battalions  bright  inbumish'd 

steel. 
But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 
Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the 

front. 
And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  fore- 
most ranks. 
And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians, 

saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back, 
He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he 

came. 
And  check*d  his  ranks,  and  fix'd  them 

where  they  stood. 
And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and 

said: 
' '  Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tkurtars, 

hear  I 
Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to- 

clay. 
But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian 

lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to 

man." 
As,  in  the  country,  on  a^norn  in  June, 
When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled 

ears, 
A  sliiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for 

joy- 
So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa 

said, 
A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squad- 
rons ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom 

tliey  loved. 
But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars,  from  Ca- 

bool, 
Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky  neighboring  mountain  of 

milk  snow  ; 
Crossing  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount, 

they  pass  [the  snow. 

Long  fiocks  of  t levelling  birds  dead  on 


Choked  by  the  air,  and  acmroe  can  iktf 

Slake  their  parch'd  throaU  with  h^iiV 

mulberries — 
In  sinffle  file  they  move,  a^d  atoptMr 

'    breath. 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  ibB&m- 

hanging  snows — 
So  the  i»ale  Persians  held  ih^r  bnstti 
with  fear. 
And  to  Ferood  his  brother  ohiefii 

To  counsel :  Ghidurx  and  Zoanah 
And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  PsisiiB 

host 
Second,  and  was  the  unde  of  the  King; 
These  came  and  counsell'd,  and  thin 

Gttdurs  said : — 
'*  Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their 

challenge  up. 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  tomatdi 

this  youth. 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  Uonli 

heart; 
But  Rustum  came  last  night ;  akiof  he 

sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitch'd  histenti 

mart. 
Him  will  I  seek,  and  cany  to  hia  car 
The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  jomg 

man's  name. 
Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight 
Stand  forth  the  while,  and  tiUce  their 

challenge  up.'* 
So  si)ake  he  ;  and  Ferood   stood  forth 

and  cried  : — 
**  Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast 

said  ! 
Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  « 

man." 
He  spake :    and  Peran-Wisa   tum*d. 

and  strode 
Rack  through  the  opening  squadrons  to 

his  tent. 
But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gud- 

urz  ran. 
And  crossed  the  camp  which  lay  behind, 

and  reach 'd, 
Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum's 

tents. 
Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  ghtte^ 

ing  gay, 
Just  pitcird  ;  the  high  pavilion  in  the 

midst 
Was  Hu stum's,  and  his  men  lay  camp*d 

around. 
And  Gudurz  enter'd  Rustum*s  tent,  and 

found  [but  still 

Rustum ;    his  morning  meal  was  done, 
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The   table  stood  before  him,    charged 

with  food — 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  calces  of 

bread, 
And  dark  green  melons ;  and  there  Rus- 

tum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist, 
And  played  with  it ;  but  Gudurz  came 

and  stood 
Before  him  ;  and  he  look*d,  and  saw  him 

stand. 
And  with  a  crj  sprang  up  and  dropped 

the  bird. 
And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands, 

and  said  : — 
**  Welcome  I  these  eyes  could  see  no 

better  sight. 
What  news  ?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat 

and  drink." 
But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door, 

and  said : — 
**  Not  now  !  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and 

drink. 
But  not  to-day  ;  to-day  has  other  neetls. 
The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at 

gaze; 
For  from  the  Tartars   is   a  challenge 

brought 
To  pick  a  champion   from  the  Persian 

lords 
To    fight     their    champion — and    thou 

know'st  his  name — 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is 

hid. 
O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young 

man*8 1 
He  has  the  wild  stages  foot,  the  lion's 

heart ; 
And  he  is  young,  and  Iran's  chiefs  are 

old. 
Or  else  too  weak ;  and  all  eyes  turn  to 

thee. 
Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we 

losel" 
He  spoke  ;  but  Rustum  answer*d  with 

a  smile : — 
Oo  to  I  if  Iran's  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older  ;  if  the  young  are  weak,  the 

King 
Errs  strangely  ;   for  the  King,  for  Kai 

Khoeroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honoi-s  younger 

men. 
And    lets    the    aged    moulder  to  tlieir 

graves. 
Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the 

young — 
The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab's  vaunts, 
*  not  I. 


For   what    care  I,    though    all    speak 

Sohrab's  fame? 
For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son. 
And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I 

have — 
A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 
And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-hair'd  ^l, 
My  father,  whom  the  robber   Afghans 

vex, 
And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive 

his  herds, 
And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old 

age. 
There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armor 

up. 
And  with  mv  great  name  fence  that 

weak  old  man. 
And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have 

got, 
And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab's 

fame. 
And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thank- 
less kings. 
And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw 

sword  no  more." 
He   spoke  and  smiled ;    and  Gudurz 

made  reply ; — 
**  What    then,  O    Rustum,    will    men 

say  to  this. 
When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth, 

and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most 

he  seeks, 
Hidest  thy  face?    Take  heed  lest  men 

should  siiy:* 
Like  some  old  miser,  Rustum  hoards  his 

fame. 
And  shuns  to  peril  it  unth  younger  men/* 
And    greatfy    moved,    then    Rustum 

made  reply  : — 
**0  Gudurz,   wherefore  dost  thou  say 

such  words  ? 
Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to 

say. 
What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or 

famed. 
Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me  ? 
Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself  ? 
But  who  fur  men  of  nought  would  do 

great  deeds  ? 
Come,    thou    shalt    see    how    Rustum 

hoards  his  fame ! 
But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain 

arms; 
Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was 

matched 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man.** 
He  spukt*,  and  frown'd  ;  and  Gudurz 

tum*d,  and  ran 
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Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear 

and  joy — 
Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum 

came. 
But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent-door,  and 

caird 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring 

his  arms, 
And  clad  himself  in  steel ;  the  arms  he 

chose 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no 

device. 
Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold. 
And,  from  the  fluted  spine  atop,  a  plume 
Of  horsehair  waved ,  a  scarlet  horsehair 

plume. 
So  arni'd,  he  issued  forth ;  and  Ruksh, 

his  horse, 
FoUowM   him  like  a  faithful  hound  at 

heel — 
Ruksh,     whose     renown     was     noised 

through  all  the  earth, 
The  horse,  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray 

once 
Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  rivpr  find 
A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him 

home, 
And  rear'd  him  ;    a  bright  bay,   with 

lofty  crest, 
Dight  with  a  saddle-cloth  of  broider*d 

preen 
Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground 

were  work'd 
All   beasts  of  cliase,  all   beasts  which 

hunters  know. 
So  follow Vl,  Kustiiin  left  his  tents,  and 

rrossM 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  ap- 

pearM. 
And   uU   the   Persians   knew   him,   and 

with  sliouts 
Hail'd  :  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  wlio 

lie  w;is. 
And  «lear  as  tlie  wot  sliver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his   pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps 

on  sliore. 
By  sandy  Balirein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
I^lunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at 

night. 
Having   made   up   liis   tale  of   precious 

pearls. 
Rejoins  her  in  their  liut  upon  the  sands — 
So  dear   to   the   pale   Persians  Rustum 

came. 
And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  ad- 
vanced. 
And  Sohral)  arniM  in  Haman's  tent,  and 

came. 
And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 


Down   through    the    middle  of  a  rich 

man's  corn. 
And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  stand- 
ing corn, 
And  in  the  midst  a  stubbie,  shc^  and 

bare — 
So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men, 

with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  noiidst,  the  open 

sand. 
And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and 

cast 
His  eyes  toward  the  Tartar  tents,  and 

saw 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  be 

came. 
As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winters 

morn. 
Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the 

poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blackenM  fingers  makes 

her  fire — 
At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter's  room. 
When  the   frost    fiowers   the   whiten'd 

window-panes — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what 

the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be  ;  so  Rus- 
tum eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who 

from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum.  and  defying  forth 
All  the  most  valiant  chiefs  ;   long  be 

j>erused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wouder'd  w1h>  he 

was. 
For   very   vounj^    he    seeni'd,    tenderlir 

rear'd  ; 
Like  some  young  cypress,  tall,  and  dark. 

and  straij^ht. 
Which   in  a  queen's    secluded    garilen 

throws 
Its  slij2;ht  dark  shadow  on  the    moonlit 

turf, 
By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling    foimlains 

sound — 
80    slender    Sohnib    seeni'd,    so    soilly 

rear  VI. 
And  Ji  deep  pity  enterVl  Rust  urn's  soul 
As  lie  beheld  him  coming  ;  and  he  stcKxl. 
And  beckon'd  to  him  with  his  hand,  and 

said  : — 
"  O  thou  young  man,  theair  of  Heaven 

is  soft, 
And  warm,  and  pleasant ;  but  the  grave 

is  cold  ! 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead 

grave. 
Behold  me  !  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron. 
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And  tried  ;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a 

field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many 

a  foe — 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe 

saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on 

death  ? 
Be  governed  I  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and 

come 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me, 
And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die  I 
There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as 
thou." 
So  he  spake,  mildly  ;  Sohrab  heard  his 
voice. 
The  mightv  voice  of  Rustum.  and  he  saw 
His  giant  ngure  planted  on  the  sand, 
Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a 

chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former 

years 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that 

head, 
StreakVl  with  its  first  gray  hairs ; — hope 

filled  his  soul. 
And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his 

knees, 
And  cbisp*d  his  hand  within  his  own,*and 
Siiid  : — 
*•  O,  by  thy  father's  head!    by  thine 
own  soul  1 
Art  thou  not  Rustuni  ?  speak  !  art  thou 
not  he  ?  " 
But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneel- 
ing youth. 
And  turn'd  away,  and  spake  to  his  own 
soul  : — 
*•  Ah  me.  I  muse  what  this  young  fox 
may  mean  1 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar 

boys. 
For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks. 
And  hide  it  not,  but  say  :  Rustum  is  here  ! 
He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our 

foes. 
Hut  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  court- 
eous gifts 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 
And  on  a  feast-tide,  in  Afrasiab's  hall, 
In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry  : 
'  1    challenged     once,    when    the    two 

armies  camp*d 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight ;  but  they 
Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared  ;    then    he 
and  I  Fa  way.' 

Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms 


So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men 

applaud ; 
Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed 

through  me." 
And  then  he  turn'd,  and  sternly  spake 

aloud  : — 
**  Rise !    wherefore    dost    thou    vainly 

question  thus 
Of  Rustum  ?    I  am  here,  whom  thou 

hast  caird 
By  challenge  forth  ;    make    good    thy 

vaunt,  or  yield  I 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou   wouldst 

fight  ? 
Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum's  face 

and  flee ! 
For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum 

stand 
Before  thy  fac^e  this  day,  and  were  re- 

veal'd, 
There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting 

more. 
But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this — 
£>o  thf>u  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul : 
Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt 

and  yield, 
Or  else  thy  l)ones  shall  strew  this  sand, 

till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer- 

fioods, 
Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away." 
He  six)ke ;  and  Suhrab  answered,  on 

his  feet : — 
**Art  thou  so  fierce?    Thou  wilt  not 

fright  me  so ! 
I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 
Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rus-- 

tum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fight- 
ing then. 
But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand 

here. 
Begin  !  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread 

than  I, 
And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am 

young— 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  brea'th 

of  Heaven. 
And  though  thou    thinkest  that  thou 

knowest  sure  [know. 

Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely 
For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea. 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate. 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to 

fall. 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea. 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of 

death, 
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We  know  not,  and  no  search  wiU  make 

us  know; 
Only  the  event  will  teaoh  ub  in  its  hour.'* 
Me  spoke,  and  Rustum  answered  not, 

Guthnrl'd 
His  spear ;  down  from  the    shoulder, 

down  it  oame, 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  com  a  hawk, 
That  long  has  tower'd  in  the  ainr  clouds. 
Drops  like  a  plummet ;  Sohrao  saw  it 

come. 
And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash ;  the 

spear 
Hiss*d,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the 

sand. 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide  ;-*then  Soh- 

rab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield ; 

sharp  rang, 
The  iron  piates  rang  sharp,  but  tum*d 

the  spear. 
And  Rustum  seiced  his  dub,  which  none 

but  he 
Gould  wield ;  an  unlopp'd  trunk  it  was, 

andhuee. 
Still  rough--Iike  those  which  men  in 

treeless  plains 
To  build  them  Doats  fish  from  the  flooded 

rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hvdaspes,  when,  high  up 
By   their   dark   springs,  the    wind  in 

winter-time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack. 
And  strewn  the    channels    with    torn 

bouglis — so  huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and 

struck 
One  stroke ;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang 

aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,   and  the 

club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,    and  leapt  from 

Ru8tuin*s  hand. 
And  Rustum  foUow'd  his  own  blow^  and 

fell 
To    his    knees,   and    with    his    fingers 

clutchM  the  sand ; 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed 

his  sword. 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while 

he  lay 
DiEzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked 

with  siind ; 
But  he  lookM  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared 

his  sword. 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and   spoke, 

and  said : — 
*•  Thou  strik'st  too  hard  !  that  club  of 

thine  will  float 


Upon  the  sanunar-floods,  and  not  aj 

bones. 
Bat  rise,  and  be  not  wroth  I  noi  wnA 

ami; 
No,  when  I  see  thee*  wmth  taaakm  mj 

souL 
Thousay'st,  thopfart  not  Rniitym;bi  k 

sot 
Who  art  tibaa  then,  thai  oanai  ac 

my  soul? 
Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battlea 
Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloo^f 

waves, 
And  heard  their  hollow  rostf  of  djin^ 

men ; 
But  neyer  was  my  heart  thus  tooflkV 

before. 
Are  they  from  Heaven,  tbeae  moitmap 

of  the  heart? 
O  thou  old   warrior^    let  lie  yield  %» 

Heaven  1 
Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  oor  anpy 

spears. 
And  make  a  truce,  and  ait  npoa  tUi 

sand. 
And  pledge  eaoh  other  in  red  wine,  like 

friends. 
And  thou  Shalt  talk  to  me  of 

deeds. 
There  are  enough  foee  in  the 

host. 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  hd 

no  pang: 
Champions  enough  Af  rasiab  has,  whom 

thou 
Mayst  fight ;  fight  thetn^  when  they  con- 
front thy  spear ! 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  *twixt  thee 

and  me !  *' 
He  ceased,  but  while  he  spake,  Rus- 
tum had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage: 

his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regained  hisspetr. 

T»T1_ A i A. •  ••  'fi 


Whose    fiery  point  now   in   his  mail'd 

right-hand 
Blazed    bright   and  baleful,   like  that 

autumn-star. 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers ;  dust  had  soiTd 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimm*d  his  gii^ 

tering  arms. 
His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foam'd,  sod 

twice  his  voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;  at  last  these 

words  broke  way  : — 
"  Girl !  nimble  with  thy  feet,  notwitk 

thy  hands  1 
Curl'd  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of 

words! 
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Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  ▼oioe  no 

more! 
Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab's  gardens  now 
With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art 

wont  to  dance ; 
But  on  the  Oxus-sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no 

Of  war ;  1  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge, 

and  wine ! 
Remember  all  thv  valor ;  tnr  thy  feints 
And  cunning !  all  the  pity  1  had  is  gone  ; 
Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before 

both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy 

girPs  wiles. 
He  spoke,  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his 

taunts. 
And  he  too  drew  his  sword  ;  at  once 

they  rush'd 
Together,  as  iwo  eagles  on  one  prey 
Gome  rushing  down  together  from  the 

cloudi^. 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west ; 

their  shields 
Dash*d  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,   such  as  that  the   sinewy   wood- 
cutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  mom. 
Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees — such 

blows 
Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hail'd. 
And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars 

took  part 
In  that  unnatural  conflict ;  for  a  cloud 
Grew  suddenly  in  Heaven,  and  durk\i 

the  sun 
Over  the  fighters*  heads ;  and  a  wind 

rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept 

the  plain. 
And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapped  the 

pair. 
In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrappVi,  and 

they  alone ; 
For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either 

hand 
Stood  in   broad  daylight,   and  the  sky 

was  pure, 
And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 
But   in  the  gloom  they    fought,   with 

bloodshot  eyes 
And     laboring    breath ;    first    Rustum 

struck  the  shield 
W^hich  Sohrab  held  stiff  out ;  the  steel- 
spiked  spear 
Rent  the  tough  plates,  butfaird  to  reach 

the  skin, 


And  Rustum  pluck*d  it  back  with  an- 
gry groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rus- 
tum*s  helm. 

Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through ;  but 
all  the  crest 

He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horse- 
hair plume. 

Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust ; 

And  Rustum  bow'd  his  head  ;  but  then 
the  gloom 

Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the 
air. 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud  ;  and 
Ruksh,  the  horse. 

Who  stood  at  hand,  utter'd  a  dreadful 
cry  ;— 

No  horse's  cry  was  that,  most  like  the 
roar 

Of  some  pain'd  desert-lion,  who  all  day 

Hath  trail'd  the  hunter^s  javelin  in  his 
side. 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the 
sand. 

The   two   hosts   heard    that   cry,  and 

S naked  for  fear, 
>xus   curdled    as  it    cross'd   his 
stream. 

But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quaiPd  not,  but 
rush*d  on, 

And  struck  again ;  and  again  Rustum 
bow'd 

His  head  ;  but  this  time  all  the  blade, 
like  glass, 

Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the 
nelm. 

And  in  the  hand  the  hilt  remain*d  alone. 

Theif  Rustum  raised  his  head  ;  his  dread- 
ful eves 

Glared,  ana  he  shook  on  high  his* menac- 
ing spear. 

And  shouted  :  Ru8ium  ! — Sohrab  heard 
that  shout. 

And  shrank  amazed ;  back  he  reooird 
one  step. 

And  scann'd  with  blinking  eyes  the  ad- 
vancing form  ; 

And  then  he  stood  bewildered  ;  and  he 
dropp'd 

His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear 
pierced  his  side. 

He  reePd,  and  staggering  back,  sank  to 
the  ground, 

And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the 
wind  fell. 

And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and 
melted  all 

The  clou<l ;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the 
pair — 
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Saw  RuBtuin  standing,  safe  upon  his 

feet, 
And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody 

saud. 
Then,  with    a  bitter  smile,  Bostum 

began : — 
"  Sohrab,  thou  thonghtest  in  thy  mind 

tokiU 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his 

corpse, 
And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab*s  tent 
Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would 

come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles 

would  move 
His  heart  to  takea  gift,  and  let  thee  go. 
And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would 

praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread 

thy  lame. 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 
Fool,  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown 

man  ! 
Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father 

old.'' 
And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  re- 
plied : — 
•<  Unknown  thou   art ;  yet   thy   fierce 

vaunt  is  vain. 
Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boast- 
ful man! 
No!  Rustum   slays  me,  and  this  filial 

heart. 
For  were  I  matched  with  ten  such  men 

as  thee, 
And  I  were  that  wliich  till  to-day  I  was. 
They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing 

there. 
But  that  beloved  name  unnei*ved  my 

arm — 
That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in 

thee. 
Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made 

my  shield 
Fall ;  and   thy  spear   transfixed   an  un- 
armed foe. 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult'st  my 

fate. 
But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble 

to  hear 
The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge   my 

death ! 
My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the 

world. 
He  shall  avenge  my  death,   and  punisli 

thee ! " 
As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring 

hath  found 


A  breeding  ea^  sitting  on  her  nest, 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  or  a  hiU-lake, 
And  pierced  tier  with  an  arrow  «shB 

rose. 
And  foUow'd  her  to  find  her  wbeieshB 

fell 
Far  off ;— anon  her  mate  oomea  wingsf 

back      ' 
Fiom  hunting,  and  a  great  wmy  off  ds- 

scries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole ;  at  thtt, 

N      he  checks 
His  pinion,   and    with    ahort  imsHtf 

sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  acrauM 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  iieit;M 

she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  herrida 
In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 
A  heap  of  fiutteiing  featheia  —  ntmt 

more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flaring  over  ii ; 
Never  the  black  and  dripping  predBMNi 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  m^Ib  oj— 
As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  norkarai 

his  loss. 
So  Bustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  fast 

stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not 
But,  with  a  cold  incredulous  Totoetke 

said : — 
*'  What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  re- 
venge ? 
The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  soo." 
And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  re- 
plied : — 
'*  Ah  yes,  he  had  !  and  that  lost  son  ami 
Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his 

ear, 
Reach  Rustum,  where  he   sits,  and  tar- 
ries long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far 

from  here 
And  pierce  liim  like  a  stab,  and  inak« 

him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry   for   vengeance  upon 

thee. 
Fierce  man,  bethink  then;,    for  an  onlj 

son  ! 
What  will  that  grief,    what  will  thit 

vengeance  be  ? 
Oh,  could  I  live,  till   I   that  grief  hid 

seen  I 
Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her. 
My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwelb 
With  that  old  king,   her   father,  who 

grows  gray 
With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant 

Koords. 
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Her  mast  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
^hrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  cam^). 
With  spoils  and  honor,  when  the  war  is 

done. 
But  a  dark  rumor  will  be  bruited  up. 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her 

ear; 
And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman 

learn 
That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no 

more. 
But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe, 
By  the  far-distant  Oxus,  he  is  slain." 
He  spoke ;  and  as  he  coa.sed,  he  wept 

alouil. 
Thinking  of  her  he  loft,  and  his  own 

death. 
He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  listened,  plunged 

in  thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son 
Who    spoke,   although    he  caird   back 

names  he  knew  ; 
For  he  had   had  sure  tidings  that  the. 

biibe. 
Which  was  in  Ader-lxiijan  born  to  him, 
Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all — 
So  that  sad  mother  sent  him   word,   for 

fear 
Rustum  should  seek  the  boy.  to  train  in 

arms 
And  so  he  de(>m*d   that  either  Sohrab 

took, 
By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum^s 

son  ; 
Or  that  men  gave  it  him,   to  swell  his 

fame. 
So  deem'd  he :  yet  he  listen'd,  plunged 

in  thought 
And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of    the    bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to 

shore 
'  At  the  full  moon  ;  tears  gather^  in   his 

eyes  ; 
For  he  remember'd  his  own  early  youth. 
And  all  its  bounding    rapture ;    as,  at 

dawn. 
The  shepherd  from  his  mountain-loilge 

descries 
A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
Through  many   rolling  cloulls — so  Rus- 
tum saw 
His  youth  ;  saw  Sohnib*s  mother,  in  her 

bloom ; 
And  that  old  king,  her  father,  wholove<i 

well 
His  wamlering  guost,  and  gave  him   his 

fair  child 
With  jov  ;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  thev 

led, 

47 


They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer- 
time*— 
The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and 

hunt 
And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delight- 
ful hilU 
In  Ader-bai  Jan.    And  he  saw  that  Youth, 
Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear 

son, 
Piteous  and  lovely,  l^ing  on  the  sand. 
Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which   by   the 

scythe 
Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut. 
Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its 

bed. 
And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower   of  purple 

bloom. 
On  the  mown,  dying  grass — so  Sohrab 

lay, 
Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 
And  Rustum  gazed  on   him   with  grief, 

and  said  : — 
'*  O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,   might 

well  have  loved. 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false — thou  art  not  Rus- 

tum's  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son ;  one  child  he 

had— 
But  one — a  girl ;  who  with  her  mother 

now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams 

of  us — 
Of  us  she  dreams  not,   nor  of  wounds, 

nor  war." 
But  Sohrab  answered  him  in  wrath  ; 

for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fix*d  spear  grew 

fierce, 
And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel. 
And  let  the  blootl  flow   free,   and  so  to 

die — 
But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn 

foe ; 
And,   rising    sternly   on    one    arm,   he 

said: — 
**  Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny 

my  words  ? 
Truth  sits  up(m  the  lips  of  dying  men. 
And  falsehood,  while  I   lived,   was   far 

from  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  prick \i  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother 

gave. 
That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she 

lM)re.*' 
Ue  spoke  :  and  all  the  blood  left  Rus- 

tum*s  cheeks, 
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And  his  knees  tofeier'd,  and  hesmote  his 

hand 
Against  his  breast,   his  heavy  mailed 

hand. 
That  the  hard  iron  ooisletolank'd  aloud ; 
And  to  his  heart  he  press'd  the  other 

hand. 
And  in  a  hollow  voioe  he  qpake,  and 

said: — 
''Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which 

oould  not  lie  t 
If  tiiou  show  this,  then  art  thoa  Bns- 

tam's  son.** 
Then,  with  weak  hastj  fingers,  Sohrab 

loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared 

his  arm, 
And  sfaow'd  a  sign  in  Mat  vermilion 

points 
Priok'a;    as  a  canning  workman,  in 

t^kin. 
Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porce- 

,   lain  vase. 
An  emperor's  gift— at  early  mom  he 

paints, 
And  all  day  long,   and,   when  night 

oomes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin 

hands— 
So  delicately  prick'd  the  sign  appear'd 
On  Sohn^^  arm,  the  sign  of  ftustum's 

seal. 
It  was  that  griffiu,  which  of  old  rear'd 

Zal, 
Rustum*s  great  father,  whom  they  left 

to  die, 
A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain- 
rocks  ; 
Him    that    kind    creature    found,  and 

rear  d,  and  loved — 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious 

sign. 
And  Solirab  bared  that  image  on  his 

arm. 
And  himself  scanned  it  long  with  mourn- 
ful eyes, 
And  then  he  touched  it  with  his  hand 

and  said : — 
**How  say'st  thou?    Is  that  sign  the 

proper  sign 
Of    Rustum's    son,  or   of    some    other 

man  's?" 
He  spoke  ;    but  Rustum  gazed,  and 

gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless ;  and    then    he    utter'd  one 

sharp  crv : 
O  boy — thy  fattier  ! — and  his  voice  choked 

there.  [eyes. 

And  then  a  dark  cloud  pass'd  before  his 


And  hie  head  swam,  and  he  aaak  dtm 

toeartfa. 
But  Sohrab  oimwrd  to  where  he  lBy,«i 

oast 
His  arms  about  his  neckband  kWlHi 

And  wi&'fond  ftdterin^  flngenatnM 

hisoheekB, 
TiyingtooiUlhimbaoktolife;  aadHi 
C9une  Mok  to  Rnstoin,  and  heepsiHi 

eyes. 
And  they  stood  wide  with  honor;  mi 

he  seiaed 
In  both  his  hands  the  dost  wUoh  hf 

around. 
And  threw  it  on  his  heed,- and  anrinlV 

his  hair, — 
His  hair,  and  fiee,  and  heard,  aed  ffk- 

teringarms; 
And  stonsng  convulsive  i^voanin^i  dMk 

his  breast. 
And   his  sobs  ohoked   him ;    and  ki 

clutoh'd  his  sword. 
To  draw  it,  and  for  ever  let  life  oat 
Bat  Sohrab  saw  his  thoagiit,  and  hdi 

his  hands. 
And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spaks^  asi 

said :'— • 
''  Father,  forbear  I  for  I  but  msitti- 

day 
Tlie  doom  which  at  my  hirth  was  vilt^ 

ten  down 
In  Heaven,  and  thou  art  Heavea'k  «- 

conscious  hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  vm 

thou. 
When  first  I  saw  thee ;  and  thy  besit 

spoke  too, 
I  know  it  I  but  fate  trod  those  prompir 

ings  down 
Under  iU  iron  heel ;  fate,  fate  engaged 
The  strife,  and  hurl'd  me  on  my  fatheri 

spear. 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this  I  I  find 
My  father ;    let  me    feel  that   I  hm 

found  I 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  ao^ 

take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  \m  or 

cheeks. 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  saf  ^ 

My  B<m  ! 
Quick  I   quick !    for  numbered  are  ay 

sands  of  life, 
And  swift ;  for  like  the  lightning  to  tks 

field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  awaj— 
Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  piia>l 

wind. 
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But  it  was  writ  in  Heaven  that  this 

should  be.** 
So  said  he,  and  his  voice  released  the 

heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth  ; 

he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son's  neck,  and  wept 

aloud, 
And  kiss'd  him.     And  awe  fell  on  both 

the  hosts. 
When  they  saw  Rustum's  grief;   and 

Ruksh,  the  horse, 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground 

and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in 

mute  woe 
First  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  Read,  as  if    inquiring  what  their 

grief 
Hight  mean  ;  and  from  his  dark,  com- 
passionate eyes, 
The  big  warm  tcM&rs  roU'd  down,  and 

caked  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stem  voice, 

and  said: — 
^*  Ruksh,   now  thou  grievest ;  but,  O 

Ruksh  ;  thy  feet 
Should  first  have  rotted  on  their  nimble 

joints. 
Or  ere  they  brought  thy  master  to  this 

field  !  *' 
But  Sohrab  look'd  upon  the  horse  and 

said ; — 
'*  Is  this,  then,  Ruksh  ?    How  often,  in 

past  days. 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave 

steed, 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse  !  and 

said. 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and 

thee. 
Come,   let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy 

mane ! 
O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I; 
For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never 

And  snufTd  the  breezes  of  my  father's 

home. 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seis- 

tan, 
And  seen  the  River  of  Hehnund,  and  the 

Lake 
Of  Zirrah ;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
ISmlb  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given 

thee  food. 
Com  in  a  golden  platter  soak'd  with 

wine. 
And  said  ;  O  Ruksh  !  bear  Rustum  well ! 

—but  I 


Have  never  known  my  grandsire^s  fur- 

row'd  face, 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 
Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Hel- 

mund  stream ; 
But  lodged  among  my  father's  foes,  and 

seen 
Afrasiab  s  cities  only,  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste. 
And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents ;  and 

only  drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 
Kohik,  and  wliere   the  Kalmuks  feet! 

their  sheep, 
Tlie  northern  Sir ;  and  this  great  Oxus 

stream. 
The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die." 
Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  be- 

waird  :— 
''Oh,  tliat  its  waves  were  flowing  over 

me  I 
Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o*er  my 

head ! " 
But,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab 

replied : — 
'*  Desire  not  that,  my  father !  thou  must 

live. 
For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and 

live. 
As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and 

die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 
And  reap  a  second  glorv  in  thine  age.; 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come !  thou  seest  this  great  host  of 

men 
Which  follow  me  ;    I  pray  thee,  slay 

not  these ! 
Iiet  me  entreat  for  tliem  ;  what  have 

they  done  ? 
They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  fame, 

my  star. 
Ijet  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in 

|)eace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send 

with  them. 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for 

me. 
Thou,  and  the  snow-hair*d  Zal,  and  all 

thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely 

earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my 

bones. 
And  plants  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 
That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the 

waste 
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May  flee  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and 

cry: 
Sohrab,  the  mif^tp  Ihuium^B  wm,  lies 

there. 
Wham  hie  great  father  did  in  ignorance 

kiU! 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  m^  grave. " 
And,  with  a  moumfui  Toioe,  RoBtum 

replied: — 
*'  Fear  not,  as  thou  hast  aaid,  Sohrab, 

m^flon, 
So  shall  it  be ;  for  I  will  bom  my  tents, 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  henoe 

with  me. 
And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 
And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for 

thee,    « 
With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my 

friends. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy 

bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 
And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy 

grave. 
And  r  will   spare  thy  host ;    yea,  let 

themffol 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in 

peacel 
What  should  I  do  with   slaying   any 

more? 
For  would  that  all   that  I  have  ever 

slain 
Might  be  once  more  alive ;  my  bitterest 

foes, 
And  they  who  were  call'd  champions  in 

their  time, 
And  through  whoso  death  I  won  that 

fame  I  have — 
And  I  were  notliinp?  but  a  common  man, 
A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  re- 
nown. 
So  thou  miglitest  live  too,  my  son,  my 

son ! 
Or  ratlier  would  that  I,  even  I  myself. 
Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand. 
Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke 

of  thine, 
Not  thou  of  mine  !  and  I  might  die,  not 

thou  ; 
And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan  ; 
And  Zal  mi^lit  weep  alK)ve  my  grave, 

not  thine ; 
And  say  :  O  son  I  weep  thee  not  too  sore. 
For  willingly,  I  know,  thou  meVst  thine 

end! 
But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my 

youth, 
And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age, 


And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blool'' 
Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohiab 

replied : — 
'*  A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dnadfii 

man  I 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace ;  only  aot 

now, 
Not  yet  I  but  thou  shalt  have  it  oe  ttat 

day. 
When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-nuulii 

ship. 
Thou  and  the  other  peen  of  Kai  Khos- 

roo. 
Returning  home  over  the  salt  bhw  sa. 
From  laying  thy  deiur   mastter  in  kb 

grave." 
And  Bostmn  gased  in  Sohrabls  Cms, 

and  said : —  * 

<*  Soon  be  that  day,  my  aon,  and  deep 

thatseal 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endnra* 
He  spoke;  and  Sohimb  smiled  on  Ub, 

and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  «id>,«ii 

eased 
His  woond'to  imperious  anguish ;  bnt  tin 

blood 
Came  welling  from  the  <Mien  gaA  aai 

Ufe 
Flow'd  with  the  stream ; — all  down  hii 

cold  white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  aidl 

soil'd. 
Like  the  soil'd  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,   freshly  gathered,   on   the   natire 

bank. 
By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with 

haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun*s  eye  ;   his  besJ 

droop*d  low, 
His  limbs  grew  slack  ;  motionless,  whit«. 

he  lay — 
White,  with  eyes   closed  ;     only  when 

heavy  gasps. 
Deep  heavy  gasps  quivering  through  tU 

liis  frame. 
Convulsed  him  back  to  life,  he  opeo'd 

them, 
And  fix*d  them  feebly  on  his  fathers 

face  ; 
Till    now  all  strength   was  ebb*d,  and 

from  his  limbs. 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away. 
Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it 

left. 
And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delight- 

ful  world. 
So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  bj 

dead; 
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And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horse- 
man'h  cloak 
Down  o*er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead 

son. 
As   those    black    granite    pillars,   once 

high-rear*d 
By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 
MiB  house,  now  'mid  their  broken  flights 

of  steps 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  moun- 

tjiin  side — 
So  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 
And  niglit  came  down  over  the  sol- 
emn waste. 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole 

pair, 
And  darkened  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with 

night. 
Crept   from    the  Oxus.    Soon    a    hum 

arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  flres 
Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog ;  for 

now 
Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took 

their  meal ; 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward,   the  Tartars    by  the    river 

marge ; 
And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  tiiat  low 

land. 
Into    the    frosty    starlight,  and    lliere 

moved. 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hushM  Choras- 

mian  waste. 
Under  the  solitary  moon  ; — he  flowM 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large  ;   then 

sands  began 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his 

streams, 
And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a 

league 
The  shorn  and  parceird  Oxus  strains 

along 
Til  rough  beds  of  sand  and  matte<l  rushy 

isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  Kpee<i  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long*d-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard, 

and  wide 
His    luminous  home  of  waters  opens, 

bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new- 
bathed  stars 
E#inerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 

1853. 


PHILOMELA 

Hark  !  ah,  the  nightingale — 

The  tawny-throated  ! 

Hark,  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a 

burst  I 
What  triumph !  hark  ! — what  pain  ! 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore. 
Still,  after  man}'  years,  in  distant  lands. 
Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewilder*d  brain 
Tliat   wild,    unquench*d,    deep-sunken, 

old-world  pain — 
Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night. 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  racked  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm  ? 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold. 

Here,   through  the    moonlight  on   this 

English  grass. 
The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian 

wild? 
Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  diimb  sister's 

shame  ? 
Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee. 
Poor  fugitive,  the  feathery  change 
Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make 

resound 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony. 
Lone  Daulis.  and  the  high   Cephissian 

vale? 
Listen,  Eugenia — 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding 

through  the  leaves  I 
Again — thou  hearest  ? 
Eternal  passion  I 
Eternal  pain  !  1853. 

THE  SCHOLAR-GIPSY 

Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the 

hill ; 
Go,  shepherd,  and    untie    the  wattled 
cotes! 
No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  un- 
fed. 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their 
throats. 
Nor  the  cropped  herbage  shoot  another 
head. 
But  when  the  flelds  are  still, 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to 
rest. 
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And  only  the  white  sheep  ftre  some- 

timeeseen 
Cro6B  and  recroBB  the  stripe  of  moon^ 

blanch'd  green. 
Gome,  shepherd,  and  again  begin  the 

quest  I 

Heze,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of 

late— 
In  this  high  field's  dark  comer,  where  he 
leaTee 
His  ooat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen 
erase, 
And  in  the  sun  aU  morning  binds  the 
sheaves. 
Then  here,  at  noon,  oomes  baok  his 
stores  to  use — 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait. 
While  to  my  eitf  from  upluids  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is 

borne. 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the 
com — 
All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 

Screen'd  is  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half- 

reap'd  field. 
And  liere  till  sun-down,  shepherd  I  will 
Ibe. 
Through  the  thick  com  the  scarlet 
poppies  peep, 
And  round  Rreen  roots  and  yellowing 
stalks  I  see 
Pale    pink   convolvulus   in    tendrils 
creep ; 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  per- 
fumed showers 
Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  wliere  I  am 

laid. 
And  )K)wer  me  from  the  August  sun 
w^ith  shade ; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford^s 
towers. 

And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  GlanviPs 

book — 
Come,   let  me  read    the  oft-read  tale 
again ! 
The  story  of  the  Oxford  scholar  poor, 
Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick  inventive 
brain. 
Who,   tired  of   knocking  at   prefer- 
ment's door. 
One  summer-morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy- 
lore. 
And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild 
brotherhood, 


And  came,  as  meet  man  deem'd,  tott- 
tlegood. 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  m 
more. 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  oountiy* 

lanes, 
Two  scholars,  whom  at  ooUege  enk  In 
knew. 
Met  him,  and  of  his  waj  of  Ufa  en- 
quired; 
Whereat  he  answar'd,  that  the  gipqr- 
crew, 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  aa  thsf  de- 
sired 
The  workings  of  men's  brains. 
And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thooi^ 
they  wilL 
«•  And  I,"  he  said,  '*  the  seorak  of  tkeir 

art, 
When  fully  leam'd,  will  to  the  weild 
impart; 
But  it  needs  heaven-sent  momenti  tat 
thisskUl." 

This  said,  he  left  ihem»  and  letmn^t 

more. — 
But  rumors  hung  abont  the  QunnUy 
side, 
That  the  lost  Scholar  lon^^  was  sseatv 
stray. 
Seen   by  rare   glimpses,    pensiTe  and 
tongue-tied, 
In  hat  of  antique  shape,  and  closk  of 
J?ray, 
The  same  the  gipsies  wore. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  in 
spring ; 
At  some  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berk- 
shire moors, 
On  the  warm  ingle-bench,  the  smock- 
frock'd  boors 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering, 

But,  'mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  be 

would  fly. 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  thr 
looks. 
And  put  the  shepherds,  wanderer!  on 
thy  trace ; 
And  boys  who  in  lone  wheatfields  scare 
the  rooks 
I  ask  if  thou  hast  pass'd  their  quiet 
place; 
Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 
Moor'd  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summe^ 
heats, 
*Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which  tlM 
sunshine  fills. 
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And  watch  the  warm,  green-muffled 
Cumner  hills, 
And  wonder  if  thou  haunt*st  their  shy 
retreats. 

For  most,   I  know,  thou  lov'st  retired 

ground  1 
Thee  at  the  ferry  Oxford  riders  blithe. 
Returning  home  on   summer-nights, 
have  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bab- 
lock-hithe. 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  thy  fingers 
wet, 
As  the  punt*8  rope  chops  round ; 
And    leaning    backward  m  a  pensive 
dream, 
And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of 

flowers 
Plucked  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wyoh- 
wood  bowers, 
And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit 
stream. 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen 

no  more ! — 
Maidens,  who  from  the  distant  hamlets 
come 
To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in 
.  May, 
Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have 
seen  thee  roam. 
Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  way. 
Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers — the  frail-leaf'd,  white  anem- 
one. 
Dark  bluebells  drenched  with  dews  of 

summer  eves. 
And    purple    orchises  with    spotted 
leaves — 
Hut  none  hath  words  she  can  report  of 
thee. 

And,  above  Oodstow  Bridge,  when  hay- 
time  *s  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine 
flames. 
Men  who  through  those  wide  flelds  of 
breezy  grass 
"Where  black-wing*d  swallows  haunt  the 
glittering  Thames, 
To  bathe  in  the  abandon *d  lasher  pass. 
Have  often  pass'd  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o'ergrown  ; 
Mark*d  thine  outlandish    garb,    thy 

figure  siiare. 
Thy  dark  va^ue    eyes,  and  soft  ab- 
stracted air —  [wast  gone  ! 
But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou 


At  some  lone  homestead  in  the  Cumner 

hills. 
Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife 
darns. 
Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a 
gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  mossy 
bams. 
Children,  who  early  range  these  slopes 
and  late 
For  cresses  from  the  rills. 
Have  known  thee  eying,  all  an  April- 
day, 
The  springing  pastures  and  the  feeding 

kme  : 
And  mark'd  thee,  when  the  stars  come 
out  and  shine. 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  move  slow 
away. 

In  autumn,  on    the    skirts  of  Bagley 

Wood- 
Where  most  the  gipsies  by  the  turf -edged 
wav 
Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every 
bush  you  see 
With  scarlet  patches  tagg'd  and  shreds 
of  gray. 
Above  the  forest-ground  called  Thes- 
saly— 
The  blackbird,  picking  food, 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  meal,  nor  fears 
at  all ; 
So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him 

stray. 
Rapt«  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  wither'd 
spray, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  heaven 
to  fall. 

And  once,  in  winter,  on  the  causeway 

chill 
Where  home  through  flooded  fields  foot- 
travellers  go. 
Have  I  not  pass'd  thee  on  the  wooden 
bridge. 
Wrapt  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with 
the  snow, 
Thy  face  tow'rd  Hinksey  and  its  win- 
trv  ridge? 
And  thou  hast  climb'd  the  hill. 
And  gain*d  the  white  brow  of  the  Cum- 
ner range ; 
Turn'd  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the 

snow  flakes  fall. 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Christ-Church 
hall— 
Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  seques- 
tered grange. 
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But  what — I  dream  !  Two  hundred  yeai*s 

are  flown 
Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford 
halls, 
And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  in- 
scribe 
That  thou  wert  wandered  from  the  stu- 
dious walls 
To  learn  strange  arts,  and  join  a  gipsy- 
tribe  ; 
And  thou  from  earth  art  gone 
Long  since,  and  in  some  quiet  churchyard 
laid— 
Some  country -nook,  where  o'er  thy  un- 
known grave 
Tall  grasses  and  white  flowering  net- 
tles wave, 
Under  a  dark,     red-fruited  yew-tree's 
shade. 

— No,  no,  thou  hast  not  felt  the  lapse  of 

hours ! 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal 
men? 
Tis  that  from  change  to  change  their 
being  rolls  ; 
'TIS  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again. 
Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls 
And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 
Till  having  used  our  nerves  with  bliss 
and  teen, 
And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes 

our  wit, 
To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  romit 
Our   worn-out   life,   and   are — what   we 
liave  been. 

Thou  hast  not  lived,  wMiy  should'st  thou 

perisli,  so? 
Thou  hadst  (me  aim,   one   business,    one 
desire ; 
Else  wort  thou   long   since   number'd 
with  the  dead  ! 
Else  liadst  thou   si)ent,  like  other   men, 
thy  fire  I 
The  ponerations  of  thy  ])eers  are  fled, 
And  we  ourselves  shall  go  : 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot. 
And  we  imagine  th(»e  exempt  from  a^e 
And  living  as  thou   liv'st  on   Glanvil's 
page. 
Because    thou     hadst — what   we,    alas  ! 
have  n(jt. 

For  early   didst   thou   leave   the   world. 

with  powers 
Fresh,  undivj-rted  to  thp  world  witliout. 
Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other 

things  ; 


Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  langoid 
doubt. 
Which  much  to  have   tried,  in  mvck 
been  baffled,  brings. 
O  life  unlike  to  ours  ! 
Who    fluctuate    idly    without    term  or 
scope. 
Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for 

what  he  strives. 
And  each  half  lives  a   hundred  differ- 
ent lives; 
Who  wait  like  thee,   but  not,  like  tbee, 
in  hope. 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  heaven! 

and  we. 
Light  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds. 
Who  never  deeply    felt,    nor  cleAriv 
wilPd, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  is 
deeds. 
Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been 
f  ulfiU'd ; 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointnieDt& 
new ; 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away. 
And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  wod 
to-day — 
Ah !  do  not  we,  wanderer  !  await  it  too? 

Yes,  we  await  it ! — but  it  still  delays. 
And  then  we  suffer  !  and  amongst  us  one. 
Who  most  has  suflfer'd,  takes dejectedlj 
Ilis  seat  u]X)n  the  intellectual  throne: 
And  all  his  store  of  siid  experience  b 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days  ; 
Tells  us  his  misery's  birth   and  growth 

and  signs. 
And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hoi)e  «ri^ 

fed,  ' 

And  liow  tlie  breast   was   soothe<l,  ai  • 

how  the  head. 
And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

This  for  our  wisest !  and  we  others  pin-. 
And    wish  the     long     unhappy    tlrrai:i 
would  end, 
And  waive  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try 
to  bear ; 
With  close-lipp'd  patience  for  our  oniv 
friend, 
Sad   patience,   too    near   neighbor  *•'■ 
despair — 
But  none  has  hope  like  thine  ! 
Thou  through  the  fields  and  tlirouirli  th^ 
woods  dost  stray, 
Roaming    the  country-side,  a   iniani 
boy, 
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Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  ^oy. 
And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time 
away. 

O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh 

and  clear, 
And   life  ran   gaily    as    the  sparkling 
Thames  ; 
Before  the  strange  disease  of  modern 
life, 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims. 
Its  heads  o^ertax'd,  its  palsied  hearts, 
was  rife — 
Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear  ! 
Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering 
wodl  I 
Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stern 
From  her  false   friend's  approach  in 
Hades  turn. 
Wave  us  away  and  keep  thy  solitude  ! 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade, 
With  a  free  onward  impulse  brushing 
through, 
By   night,  the  silver'd  branches  of  the 
glade — 
Far  on  the  itorest-skirts,  where  none 
pursue, 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales 
Freshen  thy  flowers  as  in  former  years 
With  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted 
ears. 
From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightin- 
gales! 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact 

fly! 
For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental 
strife, 
Which,  though  it  gives  no  bliss,  yet 
spoils  for  rest ; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own 
fair  life. 
Like  us  distracted,  and  like  us  unblest. 
Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die. 
Thy   hopes  grow  timorous,  and  unflx*d 
thy  powers. 
And  thy  clear  aims  be  cross  and  shift- 
ing made  ; 
And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth 
would  fade, 
Pade  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like 
ours. 

rhen  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and 

smiles ! 
— As  some  grave  Ty  rian  trader,  from  the 

flASI. 
OPO, 


Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 

Lifting  the  cooUliairM  creepers  stealthily , 

The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 

Among  the  uSgasan  Isles ; 

And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come. 

Freighted    with    amber    grapes,  and 

Chian  wine. 
Green,    bursting    figs,    and    tunnies 
steep'd  in  brine — 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient 
kome. 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the 

waves — 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail ; 
And  day  and  night  held  on  indi^antly 
0*er  the  Blue  Midland  waters  with  the 
gale, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  western  straits  ;  and  unbent 
sails 
There,    where    down     cloudy    cliflb, 

through  sheets  of  foam. 
Shy    traflOickers,    the    dark     Iberians 
come ; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 

1853. 

FROM  BALDER  DEAD 

SECTION  III 

The  Gods  held  talk  together,  groupM  in 

knots. 
Round  Balder's  corpse,  which  they  had 

thither  borne ; 
And  Her  mod  came  down  tow'rds  them 

from  the  gate. 
And  liOk,  the  fatlier  of  the  serpent,  first 
Beheld  him  come,  and  to  his  neighbor 

spake : — 
**  See.  here  is    Hermod,   who  comes 

single  back 
From  Hell ;  and  shall  I  tell  thee  how  he 

seems? 
Like  as  a  farmer,  who  hath  lost  his  dog. 
Some  morn,  at  market,  in  a  crowded 

town — 
Through  many  streets  the  poor  beast 

runs  in  vain. 
And  follows  this  man  after  that,   for 

hours ; 
And,  late  at  evening,  spent  and  panting, 

falls 
Before  a  stranger^s  threshold,  not  his 

home, 
With  flanks  a- tremble,  and  his  slender 

tongue 
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Hangs  qniTering  oat  between  his  dust- 
smeared  laws, 

And  piteoiisl/  he  eres  the  passers  l^ ;) 

Bat  home  his  nuufter  oomes  to  his  own 
fkrm, 

Fwr  in  the  ooantry,  wondering  where  he 


So  Hermod    comes  to-day  onfoUow'd 

home." 
And  straight  his  neighbor^  moved  with 

wrath,  replied : —  • 

*' Deceiver!  fair  in  form,  bat  false  in 

heart! 
Enemy,  mocker,  whom,  thongh  Qods, 

we  hate — 
Peace,  lest  oar  father  Odin  hear  thee 

'      gibe! 
Would  I  might  see  him  snatch  thee  in 

his  hand. 
And  bind  thy  carcase,  like  a  bale,  with 

cords. 
And  hurl  thee  in  a  lake,  to  sink  or  swim  I 
If  dear  from  plotting  Balder's  death,  to 

swim; 
But  deep,  if  thou  devisedst  it,  to  drown. 
And  pensh,  against  fate,  before  thy  dav.** 
So  they  two  soft  to  one  another  spake. 
But  Odin  look*d  toward  the  land,  and  saw 
His  messenger ;  and  he  stood  forth,  and 

cried. 
And   Hermod   came,   and   leapt   from 

Sleipner  down, 
And  in  his  father*s  hand  put  Sleipner's 

rein*. 
And  greeted  Odin  and  the  Grods,  and 

said : — 
**Odin,   ray  father,  and  ye,  Gods  of 

Heaven  I 
Lo,  home,  having  performed  your  will,  I 

come. 
Into  the  joyless  kingdom  have  I  been, 
Below,   and  look'd  upon  the  shadowy 

tribes 
Of  ghosts,  and  communed  witli  their 

solemn  queen  ; 
And  to  your  prayer  she  sends  you  this 

replv  : 
Shoic  Tier  through  all  the  world  Vie  signs 

of  grief  ! 
Fails  but  one  thing  to  grieve,  there  Balder 

stops ! 
Let  Oods.  men,  brutes,  beweep  h  im ;  plants 

and  stones : 
So  shall  she  know  your  loss  was  dear  in- 
deed. 
And  bend  her  heart  and  give  you  Balder 

back." 
He  spoke  ;  and  all  the  Gods  to  Odin 

look'd ; 


your  steeds, 

in  procession  all  oome  near,  ■! 


And  straight  the  Fatliar  of  the 

said:— 
"  Ye  Gods,  these  terms  may  kaspss* 

other  day. 
Bat  now,  pat  on  yoor  arms,  and 

And 

weep 
Balder ;  for  that  is  what  the  dead 
When  ye  enoogh  have  wept,  then  Isdi 

apile 
Of  the  heap*d  wood,  and  bum  hbooipM 

with  fire 
Oat  of  our  sight ;  that  wa  vamj  torn  Craa 

grief. 
And   lead,  as  erst,  our   daily  Ufift  it 

Heaven." 
He  nx>ke,  and  the  (3ods  arm'd ;  ssi 

Odin  donn*d 
His  dansling  corslet  and  his  helm  of  wH 
And  led  the  way  on  Sletpner ;  aod  tts 

rest 
Follow'd,  in  tears,  their  father  aadttifr 

king. 

And  thrice  in  arms  aroand  the  dead  tiay 

rode. 
Weeping ;  the  sands  weAre  wetted,  as! 

their  arms. 
With  their  thick-falling  tears— eogoods 

friend 
They  moum*d  that  day»  so  briglii,  m 

loved  a  God. 
And  Odin  came,  and  laid   his  kingKf 

hands 
On  Balder^s  breast,  and  thus  liegan  the 

wail : — 
**  Farewell,  O  Balder,  bright  and  lovedL 

my  son  I 
In  that  great  day,  the  twilight  of  the 

Goas, 
When  MuspeFs  children  shall  beleaguer 

Heaven, 
Then  we  shall  miss  thy  counsel  and  thj 

arm." 
Thou  earnest  near  the  next,  O  warrior 

Thor! 
Shouldering  thy  hammer,  in  thy  cbaiioc 

drawn. 
Swaying    the    long-hair'd    goats   with 

silver*d  rein  ; 
And  over  Balder's  corpse  these  words 

didst  say : — 
**  Brother,  thou  dwellest  in  the  dark- 
some land, 
And  talkest  with  the  feeble  tribes  of 

ghosts, 
Now,  and  I  know  not  how  they  pria 

thee  there —  [and  monmU 

i  But  here,  I  know,  thou  wilt  be  mia'^ 
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For  haughty  spirits  and  high  wraifas  are 

rife 
Amonff  the  Gkxls  and  Heroes  here  in 

Heaven, 
As  among  those  whose  joy  and  work  is 

war; 
And  daily  strifes  arise,  and  angry  words. 
But  from  thy  lips,  O  Balder,  night  or 

day. 
Heard  no  one  ever  an  injurious  word 
To  Gkxi  or  Hero,  but  thou  keptest  back 
The  others,  laboring  to  compose  their 

brawls. 
Be  ye  then  kind,  as  Balder  too  was  kind  ! 
For  we  lose  him,  who  smoothed  all  strife 

in  Heaven." 
He  spake,  and  all  the  Gods  assenting 

waird. 
And  Freya  next  came  nigh,  with  golden 

tears; 
The  loveliest  Ooddess  she  in  Heaven,  by 

all 
Most  honored  after  Frea,  Odin^s  wife. 
Her  long  ago  the  wandering  Oder  took 
To  mate,  but  left  her  to  roam  distant 

lands ; 
Since  then  she  seeks  him,  and  weeps  tears 

of  gold. 
Names   hath   she   many ;   Vanadis   on 

earth 
They  call  her,  Freya  is  her  name  in 

Heaven ; 
She  in  her  hands  took  Balder^s  head,  and 

spake : — 
'*  Balder,  my  brother,  thou  art  gone  a 

road 
Unknown  and  long,  and  haply  on  that 

wav 
My  long-lost  wandering  Oder  thou  hast 

met. 
For  in  the  paths  of  Heaven  he  is  not 

found. 
Oh,  if  it  be  so,  tell  him  what  thou  wast 
To  his  neglected  wife,  and  what  he  is. 
And  wring  his  heart  with  shame,  to  hear 

thy  word  I 
For  he.  my  husband,  left  me  here  to  pine. 
Not  long  a  wife,  when  his  unquiet  heart 
First  drove  him  from  me  into  distant 

lands  ; 
Since  then  I  vainly  seek  him  through 

the  world. 
And  weep  from  shore  to  shore  my  golden 

tears, 
Bat  neither  god  nor  mortal  heeds  my 

pain. 
Thou  only,  Balder,  wast  for  ever  kind, 
To  take  my  hand,  and  wipe  my  tears, 

and  say  : 


Weep  not,  O  Freya,  weep  no  golden  teavM  ! 
Oiie  day  the  wandering  Oder  will  return! 
Or  thou  wilt  find  him  in  thy  faithful 

searcli 
On  some  great  road,  or  resting  in  an  inn^ 
Or  at  afordf  or  sleeping  by  a  tree. 
So  Balder  said ; — but  Oder,  well  I  know, 
My  truant  Oder  I  shall  see  no  more 
To  the  world's  end  ;  and  Balder  now  is 

gone. 
And  I  am  left  uncomforted  in  Heaven.** 
She  spake  ;  and  all  the  Goddesses  be- 

waiFd. 
Last  from  among  the  Heroes  one  came 

near. 
No  God,  but  of  the  hero- troop  the  chief — 
Regner,  who  swept  the  northern  sea  with 

fleets. 
And  ruled  o*er  Denmark  and  the  heathy 

isles. 
Living;    but   Ella   captured   him   and 

slew  ;— 
A  king  whose  fame  then  fiird  the  vast  of 

Heaven. 
Now  time  obscures  it,  and  men's  later 

deeds. 
He   last   approached    the    corpse,    and 

spake,  and  said  : — 
'*  Balder,  there  yet  are  many  Scalds 

in  Heaven 
Still  left,    and    that   chief   Scald,  thy 

brother  Brage, 
Whom    we  may  bid    to  sing,  though 

thou  art  gone. 
And  all  these  gladly,  while  we  drink, 

we  hear, 
After  the  feast  is  done,  in  Odin*s  hall ; 
But  they  harp  ever  on  one  string,  and 

wake 
Remembrance  in  our  soul  of  wars  alone. 
Such    as   on  earth  we    valiantly  have 

waged. 
And    blood,   and    ringing   blows,   and 

violent  death. 
But  when  thou  sangest,   Balder,  thou 

didst  strike 
Another  note,  and,  like  a  bird  in  spring. 
Thy  voiv^e  of  joyance  minded  us,  and 

youth. 
And  wife,  and  children,  and  our  ancient 

home. 
Yes,  and  I,  too,  remember'd  then  no 

more 
My  dungeon,  where  the  serpents  stimg 

me  dead. 
Nor  Ella's  victory  on  the  English  coast — 
But  I  heard  Thora  laugh  in  Gothland 

Isle, 
And  saw  my  shepherdess  Aslauga,  tend 
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Her  flock  along  the  white  Norwegian 

beach. 
Tears  started  to  mine  eyes  with  yearn- 
ing joy, 
Therefore  with  natef al  heart  I  moam 

thee  dead.'*^ 
SoRegner  spake,  and  all  the  Heroes 

groon'd.  ' 

But  now  the  sun  had  pass'd  the  height 

of  Heaven, 
And  soon  had  all  that  day  been  spent  in 

wail; 
But  then  the  Father  of  the  ages  sud : — 
'*  Te  Qods,  there  well  may   be  too 

much  of  wail ! 
Bring  now  the  gather*d  woodtoBalder's 

ship; 
Heap  on  the  deck  the  logs,  and  build  the 

pyre." 
But  when  the  Gkxis  and  Heroes  heard, 

they  brought 
The  wood  to  Balder's  ship,  and  built  a 

pile, 
Full  the  deck*s  breadth,  and  lofty ;  then 

the  corpse 
Of  Balder  on  the  highest  top  they  laid, 
With  Nanna  on  his  right,  and  on  his 

left 
Hoder,  his  brother,  whom  his  own  hand 

slew. 
And  they  set  jars  of  wine  and  oil  t^  lean 
Against  the  oodles,  and  stuck  torches 

near, 
Splinters  of  pine- wood,  soak'd  with  tur- 
pentine ; 
And  brought  his  arms  aiul  gold,  and  all 

his  stuff. 
And  slew  the  dogs  who  at  his  table  fed, 
And  his  horse,   Balder's    horse,   whom 

most  he  loved. 
And  placed  them  on  the  pyre,  and  Odin 

threw 
A  last  choice  gift  thereon,  his  golden 

ring. 
The  mast  tliey  fixed,  and  hoisted  up  the 

sails, 
Then  they  put  fire  to  the  wood ;  and 

Thor  [stern 

Set  his  stout  shoulder  hard  against  the 
To  push  the  shiptlirough  tlie  thick  sand  ; 

sparks  flew 
From  tlie  deep  trench  she  ploughed,  so 

strong  a  God 
Furrowed  it ;  and  the  water  gurgled  in. 
And  the  ship  floated  on  the  waves,  and 

rock'd. 
But  in  the  liills  a  strong  east-wind  arose. 
And  came  down  moaning  to  the  sea ; 

first  squalls 


Ran  blaok  o'er  the  MB^faoe^llMMtlntr' 
rush*d 

The  breeae,  and  fill'd  the  sails,  and  Um 

the  fire. 
And  wreathed  In  smoke  the  Aip  rtooi 

out  to  sea. 
Soon  with  a  roaring  rose  the  nlgkly 

fire, 
And  the  pile  crackled  ;  and  betweea  tlw 

logs  • 

Sharp  quiverine  tongues  of  flame  dMt 

out,  and  leaped, 
Ci^rling  Mid  darting,  higher,  natfl  tfaij 

The  summit  of  Uie  pile,  tiie  dead,  tht 

mast. 
And  ate  the  shriTelling  sails ;  baft  Hfll 

the  ship 
Drore  on,  ablaie  above  iier  hnll  with 

fire. 
And  the  Qods  stood  upon  the  beaoli,  sai 

gased. 
And  while  they  gaaed,  the  sun  wmft 

lurid  down 
Into  the  smoke-wrapt  sea,  and  id^j^ 

came  on. 
Then  the  wind  fell,   with  night,  sad 

there  was  calm ; 
But  through  the  dark  they  watchVI  tht 

burning  ship 
Still  carried  o*er  the  distant  waters  oo. 
Farther  and  farther,  like  an  eye  of  firai 
And  lonff ,  in  the  far  dark,  blamed  Baldei^ 

pile ; 
But  fainter,  as  the  stars  rose  high,  it 

flared, 
Tlie  bodies  were  consumed,  ash  choked 

the  pile. 
And  as,  in  a  decaying  winter-fire, 
A  charr'd  log,  falling,   makes  a  shower 

of  sparks — 
So  with  a  shower  of  sparks  the  pile  fell 

in. 
Reddening  the  sea  around  ;  and  all  was 

dark. 
But  the  Gods  went  by  starlight  up  the 

shore 
To  Asgard,  and  sate  down  in  Odin^s  hall 
At  table,  and  the  funeral-feast  began. 
Ail  night  they  ate  the  boar  Serimner's 

ftesli, 
And   from     their    horns,    with    silver 

rimm*d.  drank  mead. 
Silent,  and  waited  for  the  sacred  mom. 
And  morning  over  all  the  world  was 

spread. 
Then  from  their  loathed  feasts  the  Gods 

arose.  [rid<3 

And  took  their  horses,  and  set  forth  to 
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O'er  the  bridge  Bifroet,  where  is  Heiin- 

dall's  watch, 
To  the  ash  Igdrasil,  aad  Ida's  plain  ; 
Thor  came  on  foot,   the  rest  on  hoi'se- 

back  rode. 
And  they  found  Miniir  sitting  by  his 

fount 
Of  wisdom,  which  beneath  the  ash  tree 

springs  ; 
And  saw  the  Nornies  watering  the  roots 
Of   that    world-shadowing    tree    with 

honey-dow. 
There  came  the  Gods,  and  sate  them 

down  on  stones ; 
And  thus  the  Father  of  the  ages  said : — 
'•  Ye  Gods,  the  terms  ye  know,  which 

Hermod  brought. 
Accept  them  or  reject  them  !  both  have 

grounds. 
Accept  them,  and  they  bind  us,  unful- 

fiird. 
To  leave  for  ever  Balder  in  the  grave. 
An  unrecover'd    prisoner,  shade    witli 

shades. 
Bat  how,  ye  say,  should  the  fulfilment 

fail  ?— 
Smooth  sound  the  terms,  and  light  to 

be  fumird ; 
For  dear-beloved  was  Balder  while  he 

lived 
In  Heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would 

grudge  him  tears  ? 
But  from  the  traitorous  seed  of  Lok 

they  come. 
These  terms,  and  I  suspect  some  hidden 

fraud. 
Bethink    ye,  Gods,   is  there    no  other 

way  ? — 
Speak,  were  not  this  a  way,  the  wav  for 

Gods? 
If  I,  if  Odin,  clad  in  radiant  arms, 
ICounted  on  Sleipner,  with  the  warrior 

Thor 
I>rawn  in  his  car  beside  me,  and  my 

sons. 
All  the  strong  brood  of  Heaven,  to  swell 

my  tram. 
Should  make  irruption  into  Hela*s  realm. 
And  set  the  fields  of  gloom  ablaze  with 

li?ht. 
And   bring  in  triumph  Balder  back  to 

Heaven  ?  '* 
He  npake,  and  his  fierce  sons  applauded 

loud. 
But  Frea,  mother  of  the  Gods,  arose. 
Daughter  and   wife  of  Odin  ;  thus  she 

said:— 
••  Odin,  thou  whirlwind,  what  a  threat 

is  this ! 


Thou  threatenest  what  transcends  thy 

might,  even  thine. 
For  of  all  powers  the  mightiest  far  art 

thou. 
Lord  over  men  on  earth,  and  Qods  in 

Heaven ; 
Yet  even  from  thee  thyself  hath  been 

withheld 
One  thing — to  undo  what  thou  thyself 

hast  ruled. 
For  all  which  hath  been  fixt,  was  fixt 

by  tliee. 
In  the  beginning,  ere  the  Gods  were 

born. 
Before  the  Heavens  were  builded,  thou 

didst  slay 
The  giant  Ymir,  whom  the  abyss  brought 

forth. 
Thou  and  thy  brethren  fierce,  the  sons 

of  Bor, 
And  cast  his  trunk  to  choke  the  abysmal 

void. 
But  of  his  flesh  and  members  thou  didst 

build 
The  earth  and  Ocean,  and  above  them 

Heaven. 
And    from    the  flaming  world,   where 

Muspel  reigns. 
Thou  sent  St  and    fetched'st  fire,    and 

madest  lights. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  thou  hast 

hung  in  Heaven, 
Dividing  clear  the  paths  of  night  and 

day. 
And  Asgard  thou  didst  build,  and  Mid- 

gard  fort ; 
Then  me  thou  mad'st ;  of  us  the  Gods 

were  born. 
Last,  walking  by  the  sea,  thou  foundest 

spars 
Of  wood,   and   framed 'st  men,  who  till 

the  earth. 
Or  on  the  sea,  the  field  of  pirates,  sail. 
And  all  the  race  of  Ymir  thou  didst 

drown, 
Save  one,  Bergelnier ; — he  on  shipboard 

fled 
Thy  deluge,  and  from   him  the  giants 

sprang. 
But  all  that  brood  thou  hast  removed 

far  off. 
And  set  by  Ocean's  utmost  marge  to 

dwell ; 
But  Hela  into  Niflheim  thou  threw'st. 
And  gav'st  her  nine  unlighted  worlds  to 

rule, 
A  queen,  and  empire  over  all  the  dead. 
That  empire  wilt  thou  now  invade,  light 

up 
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Her  darkness,  from  her  grasp  a  subject 

tear?— 
Try  it ;  bat  I,  for  one,  will  not  applaud. 
Nor  do  I  merit,  Odin,  thoushould'rt  slight 
Me  and  nir  words,  though  tiiou  be  first 

in  Heaven; 
For  I  too  am  a  Qoddess,  bom  of  thee, 
Thine  eldest,  and  of  me  the  Gods  are 


q>rung; 

aifr 


And  all  that  is  to  oome  I  know,  but  look 
In  mine  own  breast,  and  have  to  none 

xeveard. 
Cknne  then  1  sinoe  Hela  holds  by  right 

her  prey, 
But  offers   terms  for    his   release    to 

Heaven, 
Aooept  tlie  ohanoe ;  thou  oanst  no  more 

obtain. 
Send  through  the  world  thy  messengers ; 

entreat* 
All  living  and  unliving  things  to  weep 
For  Balder ;  if  thou  haply  thus  may  st 

melt 
HeU,  and  win  the  loved  one  back  to 

Heaven.** 
She  spake,  and  on  her  face  let  flaU  her 

veil. 
And   bow*d  her  head,  and  sate  with 

folded  hands. 
Nor  did  the  all-ruling  Odin  slight  her 

word ; 
Straightway  he   spake,  and    thus  ad- 
dress d  the  Gods : 
*'Go  quickly  forth  through  all  the 

world,  and  pray 
All  living  and  unliving  things  to  weep 
Balder,  if  haply  he  may  thus  be  won.'* 
When  the  Gods  heard,  they  straight 

arose,  and  took 
Their  horses,  and  rode  forth  through  all 

the  world  ; 
North,  south,  east,   west,   they  struck, 

and  roam'd  the  world 
Eln treating  all  things  to  weep  Balder's 

death. 
And  all  that  lived,  and  all  witliout  life, 

wept. 
And  as  in  winter,  when  the  frost  breaks 

up. 
At    winter's    end,    before   the    spring 

begins. 
And    a    warm    west-wind    blows,    and 

thaw  sets  in — 
After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
lu  all  the  forests,  and  the   soft-strewn 

snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick   with 

holes,  [sliuffle  down ; 

And    from    the  boughs  the  snowloads 


And,  in  fields  sk^nfng  to  tbe  monih,  daA 

plots 
Of  grass  peep  out  amid  minmndim 

snoWy 
And  widen,  and  the  pnawmtls  iMSit  ii 

glud- 
So  through  the  world  was  heerd  a  diip- 

ping  noise 
Of  all  things  we^hig  to  faring  Bdte 

back: 
And  there  foil  jcvy  upon  the  Gods  to  hML 
But  Hermod  rode  witfi  Nioidy  whm 

he  took 
To  show  him spltsand beeches  <tf  tke sn 
Far  off,  where  aome  iuiwmni*d  mii^ 

fkilto  weep— 
Niord,  the  God  of  Btormm,  whom  §tkm 

Imow; 
Not  bom  in  Hieaven ;  he  wee  in  Vn-    , 

heim  rear'dy 
With  men^  but  lives  a  hostage  with  ttt 

Gods; 
He  knows  eeoh  frith,  and  every  todkj    ■ 

creek 
Fringed  with  dark  pinea,  and   snii  ^ 

where  seafowl  soream — 
They  two  soour'd  every  ooaat.  and  si 

things  wept.    • 
And  they  rode  home  together,  thiovgiL 

the  wood 
Of  Jamvid,  which  to  east  of  lOdgacdte 
Bordering  the  giants,  where  the  tnm 

are  iron; 
There  in  the  wood  before  a  cave  HtuBf 

came, 
Where  sate,  in  the  cave's  mouth,  askinnj 

hag, 
Toothless  and  old  ;  she  gibes  the  paasen 

by. 
Thok  is  she  call'd,  but  now^  Lok  wore  her 

shape ; 
She  greeted  them  the  first,  and  laugfaU 

and  said  : — 
*^  Ye  Grods,  good  lack,  is  it  so  dull  io 

Heaven, 
That  ye  come  pleasuring  to  Thok  s  iron 

wood? 
Lovers   of    change  ye   are,    fastidioas 

sprites. 
Look,  as  in  some  boor's  yard  a  sweet- 
breathed  cow, 
Whose  manger  is  stufTd   full  of  good 

fresh  hay. 
Snuffs  at  it  daintily,  and  stoops  her  head 
To  chew  the  straw,  her  litter,  at  herfcel;- 
So  ye  grow  squeamish,  Oods,  and  sniff 

at  Heaven ! " 
She  spake ;  but  Hermod  answered  her 

and  said : — 


"Thok.  not  tor  gibes  we  d 
(or  U 


Balder  is  ileaA, 
But  will  reHturt 

Begrudge  not  thiue '.   to  all  wus  Baliler 

Tlien,  willi   u   louder    laui^h,  the  litig 

■•la   BaMer  dead?  mid   do  ve  come  for 


Tliok    with  dn- 

Qalder't)  p 

Weep  him  till  oth 


ejes 


r  things,  if  weep  Ihny 


Mocking ;  and  Hermod  knew   tlieir  toil 

And  as  sealariiig  men,  who  long  have 

wrought 
Jn  the  great  deep  for  gain,  at  last  ixiiiie 


Aud  towards  eveuiug  bi 


the  lieadlanJji 


Of   their   dear  country, 

desory 
A  fire  of  witiier'd  fnrse  whiuh  boys  have 

lit 

U|Mn  the  clilTs,   or  smoke  of   bnrning 

Out  of  Q  tiird  field   inland ;— then  the 

Catnhes  them,  and  drives  out  again  to 

And  lliey  go  long  days  tossing  up  and 

Over  thegray  seu-ridgeK.and  tlieglini|uie 
Of  piirt  they  had  niakes bitterer  fartheir 

So  the  Gods'  cross  was  bitterer  for  their 
joy. 
Then,  sad  at  heart,  to  Niord  Hermod 

'•  It  is  the  accuser  Lok,  who  flouts  uhhU! 
lUde  back,  and  tell  in  Heaven  this  heiivy 


anuoke 


But  northward   Hermod  rode,  the  wity 
Tlie  way  lie  knew  ;  and  traversed  aiairn 


Still  liflad  ;  well  was  his  return  fore- 
known. 

And  ouce  more  Hermod  saw  around  him 
spread 

The  jovleesiilainR.and  heard  thestreams 
of  Hell. 

But  as  he  enter'd.  on  the  extmmeat 
bound 

Of   NiRheim,    he  saw  one   ghost  come 

Hovering,  and  stopping  oft,  as  if  afraid — 
Iloder,  the  unhappy,  whom  Itisown  liaud 

And     Hemiod     look'd,    and    knew    his 

brother's  ghost, 
And  ciill'd  him  by  his  name,  and  sternly 

"Hoder.  iU-tateil,  blind  in  heart  and 

Why  tarriest  thoii  [o  plunge  thee  in  the 

gulf 
Of  the  dei^p  inner  gloom,  but  flittest  here. 
In  twilight,  on  the  lonely  verge  of  Hell. 

Far  from  the  other  ghosts,  and  Hf  la's 

throne  1 
Doiihtl<«s  thou  feareat  to  meet  Bulder's 

Thy  brother,  whom  through  folly  thou 

didst  slay." 
He  spoke  ;   but  Hoder  answer'd  him, 

and  said : — 
"Hermod  the  nimble,  dust  thou  still 

pursue 
The  unhappy  with  reproach,  even  in  the 

For  this  I  died,  and  fled  beneath  the 
gloom. 

Not  diwly  to  endure  abhorring  (tods. 

Nor  with  a  huteful  presence  cumber 
Heaven ; 

And  canst  tlmu  not,  even  here,  |ja«s  pity- 
ing by? 

No  less  tlian  Balder  have  I  lost  the  light 

Of  Heaven,  andcommiiniun  with  ray  kin; 

I  tuo  had  once  ii  wife,  and  once  a  child. 

And  Bubstauce,  and  a  golduu  liouse  in 

But  all  I  left  of  my  owu  act,  and  fled 
Uivlow,  and  dost  thou  hate  me  even  heri-  ? 
Balder  upbraids  me  not,  nor  hal«s  at  all, 
Though  lie  has  cause,  liuve  any  cause; 

but  he, 
Wlien  that  with  downcant  looks  1  hither 

Stretch'd   forth  bis  baud,  and  wttb  be- 
nignant voice, 
IVrlcojut,  ho  said,  if  tfttrr  be  irelcomt 

Bi-oth  er  anil  ffUmii-sporl  of  t^k  iclth  « 
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And  not  to  offend  thee,  Hermod,  nor  to 

foroe 
My  hated  oonTerse  on  thee,  came  I  up 
From  the  deep  gloom,  where  1  will  now 

return; 
But  earnestly  I  long'd  to  hover  near, 
Not  too  far  off,  when  that  thou  earnest  by; 
To  feel  the  presence  of  a  brother  God, 
And  hear  the  passage  of  a  horse  of 

HeaveD, 
For  the  last  time— for  here  thou  oom*st 

no  more." 
He  spake,  and  turn*d  to  go  to  the  inner 

gloom. 
But  Hennod  stay *d  him  with  mild  words, 

and  said : — 
"  Thou  doest  well  to  chide  me,  Hoder 
blind  I 
Truly  thou  say'st,  the  planning  guilty 

mind 
Was  Lok's;  the  unwitting  hand  alone 

was  thine. 
But  Gods  are  like  the  sons  of  men  in 

this 
When  they  have  woe,  they  blame  the 

nearest  cause. 
Howbeit  stay,  and   be  appeased!  and 

tell: 
Sits  Balder  still  in  pomp  by  Hela's  side. 
Or  is  he  mingled  with  the  unnumber'd 

dead?^' 
And  the  blind  Hoder  answer'd  him 

and  spake : — 
**  His  place  of  state  remains  by  Hela's 

side, 
But  empty  ;   for  his  wife,   for  Nanna 

came 
Lately  below,  and  join'd  him  ;  and  the 

pair 
Frequent  the  still  recesses  of  the  realm 
Of  Hela,  and  hold  converse  undisturb'd. 
But    they    too,    doubtless,    will    have 

breathed  the  balm. 
Which    floats   before    a    visitant    from 

Heaven, 
And  have  drawn  upward  to  this  verge  of 

Hell." 
He  spake  ;  and,  as  he  ceased,  a  puff 

of  wind 
RoU'd  heavily  the  leaden  mist  aside 
Round  where  they  stood,  and  they  be- 
held two  forms 
Make  toward  them  o'er  the  stretching 

cloudy  plain. 
And  Hermod  straight  perceived  them, 

who  thev  were 
Balder  and  Nanna  ;  and  to  Bjilder  said  : — 
**  Balder,  too  truly  thou  foresaw'st   a 

snare ! 


I 


Lok  triumphs  stiii,  and  Helm  ksqa  km 

prey. 
No  mors  to  Angaxd  ahult  thonooiMbMr 

lodge 
In  thy  own  house,  BreidaUlk,  aor  cste 
The  love  all  bear  toward  thee,  aor  taa 

up 
Forset,  thy  eoUt  to  be  belcyved  like' 
Here  must  thou  lie,  and  wait  en 

age. 
Therefore  for  the  last  time,  O 

hafl!" 
He  spake ;  and  Balder  answevM  Us, 

and  said  >^ 
'<Hail  and  farewell!    for   hen  tl« 

oom*st  no  more. 
Yet  mourn  not  for  me,  Hermod,  vka 

thou  sitt'st 
In  Heaven,   not  let   the   other  Osii 

lament. 
As  wholly  to  be  pitied,  quite  fSoilon. 
For  Nanna  hath  rejoin'd  me,  who,  eColi 
In  Heaven,  was  seldom  parted  tnm  af 

side; 
And  still  the  aooeptanoe  follows  a^i 

which  crown'a 
My  former  life,  and  cheers  me  ereal 
The  iron  frown  of  Hela  is  relaz'd 
When  I  draw  nigh,  and  the  wai 

of  dead 
Love  me.  and  gladly  brinff  for  my  avsii 
Their  ineffectual  feuds  and  feeble  list»- 
Shadows   of    hates,    but  they  dlitns 

them  still." 
And  the    fleet-footed   Hermod  msde 

reply  : — 
**  Thou  hast  then  all  the  solace  dettk 

allows. 
Esteem  and  function  ;  and  so  fariswefl. 
Yet  here  thou  liest.  Balder,  undergrouBd. 
Rusting  for  ever ;  and  tlie  years  roll  oi, 
The  generations  pass,  tlie  ases  grow, 
And  bring  us  nearer  to  the  final  daj 
When  from  the  south  shall  march  the 

fiery  band 
And  cross  the  bridge   of  Heaven,  viU 

Lok  for  guide, 
And  Fenrls  at  his  heel    with   broktf 

chain ; 
While  from  the  east  the  giant  RynMf 

steers 
His  ship,  and  the  great  serpent  makes  to 

land  ; 
And  all  are  marshalled  in  one  flamiaS 

square 
Against  the  Gods,   upon  the  pbiixis  d 

Heaven. 
I  mourn  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  h4 

us  then." 
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He  spake ;  but  Balder  answered   him, 

and  said  :— 
«•  Mourn  not  for  me  I    Mourn,  Hermod, 

for  the  Grods ; 
Mourn  for  the  men  on  earth,  the  Gods 

in  Heaven, 
MTho  live,  and  with  their  eyes  shall  see 

that  day ! 
The  day  will  come,  when  fall  shall  As- 

gard's  towers. 
And  Odin,  and  his  sons,  the    seed   of 

Heaven  ; 
But  what  were  I,  to  save  them  in  tliat 

hour? 
If  strength  might  save  them,  could  not 

Odin  save. 
My  father,  and  his  pride,  the  warrior 

Thor. 
Vidar  the  silent,  the  impetuous  Tyr? 
ly  what  were  I,  when  these  can  nought 

avail  ? 
Yet,  doubtless,  when  the  day  of  battle 

comes. 
And  the  two  hosts  are  marshall*d,  and 

in  Heaven 
The    golden-crested    cock  shall    sound 

alarm. 
And  his  black  brother-bird  from  hence 

replv, 
And  bucKiers  clash,  and  spears  begin  to 

pour — 
Longing    will  stir  within    my    breast, 

though  vain. 
Bat  not  to  nie  so  grievous,  as,  I  know. 
To  other  Gods  it  were,  is  my  enforced 
Absence  from  fields  where  I  could  noth- 
ing aid ; 
For  I  am  long  since  weary  of  your  storm 
Of  carnage,  and  find,  Hermod,  in  your 

life 
Something  too  much  of  war  and  broils, 

whicli  make 
Lafe  one  perpetual  fight,  a  bath  of  blood. 
Mine  eyes  are  dizzy   with  the  arrowv 

hail ; 
Mine  ears  are  stunn*d  with  blows,  an<i 

sick  for  calm. 
Inactive  therefore  let  me  lie,  in  gloom, 
Unarnrd,  inglorious  :  I  attend  the  (MHirse 
Of  ages,  and  my  late  return  to  light. 
In  times  less  alien  to  a  spirit  mild. 
In  new-recover*d  seats,  the  happier  day." 
He  spake ;  and  the  fleet  Hermod  thus 

replied : — 
•*  Brother,  what  seats  are  these,  what 

happier  day  ? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  ponder  it  when 

gone.**  "  [him : — 

And  the  ray-crowned  Balder  answered 


'•'  Far  to  the  south,  beyond  the  blue, 
there  spreads 

Another  Heaven,  the  boundless — no  one 
yet 

Hath  reached  it ;  there  hereafter  shall 
arise 

The  second  Asgard,  with  another  name. 

Thither,  when  o'er  this  present  earth 
and  Heavens 

The  tempest  of  the  latter  days  hath 
swept, 

And  thev  from  sight  have  disappeared, 
and  sunk, 

Sliall  a  small  remnant  of  the  Gods  re- 
pair; 

Hoder  and  I  shall  join  them  from  the 
grave. 

There  re-assembling  we  shall  see  emerge 

From  the  bright  Ocean  at  our  feet  an 
earth 

More  fresh,  more  verdant  than  the  last, 
with  fruits 

Self -springing,  and  a  seed  of  man  pre- 
served. 

Who  then  shall  live  in  peace,  as  now  in 
war. 

But  we  in  Heaven  shall  find  again  with 
joy 

The  ruin'd  palaces  of  Odin,  seats 

Familiar,  halls  where  we  liave  supp'd  of 
old; 

Re-enter  them  with  wonder,  never  fill 

Our  eyes  with  gazing,  and  rebuild  with 
tears. 

And  we  shall  tread  once  more  the  well- 
known  plain 

Of  Ida,  and  among  the  grass  shall  find 

The  golden  dice  wherewith  we  play'd  of 
yore ; 

And  that  will  bring  to  mind  the  former 
life 

And  pastime  of  the  Gods,  the  wise  dis- 
course 

Of  Odin,  the  delights  of  other  days. 

0  Hermod,  pray  that  thou  may'st  join 

us  then  ! 
Such  for  the  future  is  my  hope  ;  mean- 
while, 

1  rast  the  thrall  of  Hela,  and  endure 
Death,  and  the  gloom  which  round  me 

even  now 

Thickens,  and  to  its  inner  gulf  recalls. 

Farewell,  for  longer  speech  is  not  al- 
lowed ! " 
He  spoke,  and  waved  farewell,  and 
gave  his  hand 

To  Naima ;  and  she  gave  their  brother 
blind  [the  three 

Her  hand,  in  turn,  for  guidance ;  and 
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Departed  o'er  the  cloudy  plain,  and  soon 
Fkded  from  sight  into  the  interior  gloom. 
But  Hermod  stood  beside  his  drooping 

horse, 
Mute,  gazing  after  them  in  tears ;  and 

fain, 
Fain  had  he  foUow'd  their  receding  steps. 
Though  they  to  death  were  bound,  and 

he  to  Heaven, 
Then ;  but  a  power  he  could  not  break 

withheld. 
And  as  a  stork  which  idle  boys  have 

trapp*d. 
And  tied  iiim  in  a  yard,  at  autumn  sees 
Flocks  of  his  kind  pass  flying  o'er  his 

head 
To  warmer  lands,  and  coasts  that  keep 

the  sun ; — 
He  strains  to  join  their  flight,  and  from 

his  shed 
Follows  them  with  a  long  complaining 

cry — 
So  Hermod  gazed,  and  yeam*d  to  join 

his  kin. 

At  last  he  sigh'd,  and  set  forth  back 
to  Heaven.  1855. 

STANZAS   FROM  THE  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE 

Through  Alpine  meadows  soft-suffused 
With  rain,  where  thick  the  crocus  blows, 
Past  the  dark  forges  long  disused, 
The  mule-track  from  Saint  Ijaurent  goes. 
The  bridge  is  crossM,  and  slow  we  ride, 
Til  rough  forest,  up  the  mountain-side. 

The  autumnal  evening  darkens  round, 
The  wind  is  up.  and  drives  the  rain  ; 
While,  hark  !  far  down,  witli  strangled 

sound 
Doth  the  Dead  Guier's  stream  complain. 
Where    that   wet    smoke,    among    the 

woods. 
Over  his  boiling  cauldron  broods. 

Swift  rush  the  spectral  vapors  white 
Past  limestone  scars  with  ragged  pines. 
Showing — then      blotting      from      our 

sight ! — 
Halt — through  the  cloud-drift  something 

shines  I 
High  in  the  valley,  wet  and  drear. 
The  huts  of  Courrerie  appear. 

Strike  leftii'urd!  cries  our  guide;  and 

higher 
Mounts  up  the  stony  forest-way. 
At  last  the  encircling  trees  retire  ; 


Look  I   through  the  showeiy  twiljgli 

gray 
What  pointed  roofiB  are  these  advanos  !- 
A  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Fimnoe? 


Approach,  for  what  we  seek  is  hen  I 
Alight,  and  sparely  sup,  and  wail 
For  rest  in  this  outbuilding  near ; 
Then  cross  the  sward  and  xeaoh  ttii 

gate. 
Knock;   pass    the  wicket  I    Thos  ai 

come 
To  the  Carthusians'  world-famed 


The  sUent  courts,  where  ni^hi  and  dif 
Into  tlieir  stone-carved  basms  oold 
The  splashing  icy  fountains  play— 
Tlie  humid  corridors  behold  I 
Where,  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  BkM 
Cowl'd   forms   brush   by  m   i^Sr — 
white. 

The  chapel,  where  no  organ's  pesl 
Invests  the  stem  and  naked  prays 
With  penitential  cries  they  kneel 
And  wrestle ;  rising  then,  with  btis 
And  white  uplifted  faces  stand* 
Passing  the  Host  from  hand  to  haod ; 


Each  takes,  and  then  his  vissge 
Is  buried  in  his  cowl  once  more. 
The  cells ! — ^the  suffering  Son  of  Han 
Upon  the  wall — the  knee- worn  floor— 
And  where  they  sleep,  that  wooden  bed. 
Which  shall  their  coffin  be,  when  dead! 

The  library,  where  tract  and  tome 
Not  to  feed  priestly  pride  are  there. 
To  hymn  the  conquering  march  of  Ronw. 
Nor  yet  to  amuse,  as  ours  are  I 
Tliejr  paint  of  souls  the  inner  strife. 
Their  drops  of  blood,  their  death  in  Hff. 

The  garden,  overgrown — yet  mild. 
Bee,  fragrant  herbs  are  flowering  there! 
Strong  chihlren  of  the  Alpine  wild 
Wliose  culture  is  the  brethren's  care; 
Of  liuman  tasks  their  only  one. 
And  cheerful  works  beneath  the  son. 

Those  halls,  too,  destined  to  contain 
Each  its  own  pilgrim-host  of  old, 
From  England,  Germany,  or  Spain- 
All  are  before  me  !    I  behold 
The  House,  the  Brotherhood  austere! 
— And  what  am  I,  that  I  am  here? 

For  riporous  teachers  seized  my  youtk 
And  purged  its  faith,   and  trimm*ditt 
fire. 


Show'd  ma  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
There  bade  me  ^ze,  luid  there  aspire. 
Even    now   llieir    whispers    pierot)    the 

niwt  doitt  llioa  in  Ihia  IMng  lornb  T 

Forgive  me,  masters  uf  the  mind  ! 

At  whose  behest  1  long  ago 

So  much  unlearnt,  ho  mucli  resijjii't] — 

[  come  not  here  to  be  youi-  Toe  1 

I  seek  these  anchoriUiH.  uol  iu  ruth, 

To  curse  mill  to  deny  your  Iriith ; 

Not  as  their  rrieiul.  or  child,  I  speak  t 
But  as,  on  somi?  [»r  northern  strand. 
Thinking  of  his  own  Gods,  u  Greelc 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe  miglit  btand 
Beifore  gome  fallun  Runio  stone — 
For  both  were  faiths,  and  hotli  are  gone. 


And  wait  to  see  the  future  cuio^. 
They  have  the  grief  men  hod  of  yore. 
But  they  contend  and  cry  no  laoroi 


Wander 


:  iwtw. 


ovlds. 


The  otiier  powerless  to  Iw  born. 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  lieiul, 
Like  thexe,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 


Oh.  hide  me  in  your  gloom  profound. 

Te  solemn  seats  of  holy  pain  1 

Tnke  me.   oowl'd   forms,   and  fence  ni« 

Till  I  possess  my  soul  again  ; 
Till  free  my  tlioitglits  before 
Nolohafeilt     "        '     ■■ 


(I  by  lionrly  false  control  I 

For  the  world  oriesyour  faith  is  now 

But  a  dead  time's  exploded  dream ; 

Hy  meliincholy.  seiolists  say. 

U  II  pass'd  mode,  an  outworn  theme — 

Ah  if  the  world  )ind  ever  had 

A  faith,  or  seioliats  been  Sc-liI  ! 

Ah.  if  it  6*  [iHBs'd.  take  iiwi.y, 
At  lei»t,  the  restlessness,  the  pain  ; 
Be  man  henceforth  no  iiiorv  a  piey 
To  these  ()Ut-dat«<l  stingit  a^in  I 
Tlie  nohleneBH  of  (n'iff  is  gujii — 
Ah,  leave  us  not  tlie  fret  nlone ! 

But — if  you  eannrtt  nive  useiise — 
LuBt  of  the  race  of  them  who  jiricve 
Here  Ii-ave  uh  to  die  imt  with  these 
lASt  of  the  people  who  believe  I 
Silent,  while  vears  enL-rave  the  brow  ; 
Silent— the  best  are  silent  now. 

Achilles  iHindels  in  his  tent. 

The  kinfce  of  modern  thouglit  are  dumb ; 

""^nt  tliey  are,  though  not  content. 


We  piifls'd  within  their  puisuanl  hnil. 
Still  the  same  ouean  round  us  ravea. 
But  we  atand  niute,and  watch  the  waves. 

For  what  avail'd  it.  all  the  noise 
An-d  outcry  of  the  former  men  ? — 
Say.  have  their  aousachieved more  joys, 
Siiy,  is  Ufe  lighter  now  than  then  ; 
The  sufferers  died,  they  left  their  pain-- 
The  )Hlugs  which  tortured  them  remain. 

What  helps  it  m 
With  haughty  s 

ugh  Eure, 
The  pugeunt  oi 

Thnt  thousnnda  counted  every  groan. 
And  Europe  made  his  woe  her  own  ? 

What  hoots  it,  Shelley  I  that  the  brevae 
Carried  thy  lovely  wail  nwuy. 
Musical  through  Italian  treee 
Which    fringe    thy  soft  blue  Stiexziaii 

bay? 
Inheritors  of  tliy  distress 
Have  restless  hearts  one  throb  tlie  leas  t 

Or  are  we  easier,  to  have  read, 
O  Oliermann  t  the  sad,  stern  THige. 
Which  tells  us  how  Uiou  hidd'st  thy 

Frum  the  fierce  tempest  of  thine  Hita 
In  the  lone  brakes  of  FoutHinehleau, 
Or  chaleta  near  the  Alpine  snow  ? 

Ye  slumber  in  yont  silent  grave  1 — 
The  world,  wliiph  for  an  idle  day 

..our  mood  of  sadneso  gave, 
lAtig  since  hath  Hung  lier  weeds  away. 


YearH  hence,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age 
More  fortunate,  ala>ti  than  we. 
Which  without  liardueMS  will  be  sage. 
And  K'ly  without  frivolity. 
S'lns  of  the  world,  oh,  speed  those  years 
Itnt,  while  we  wait,  allow  our  tears  I 

Allow  them  t  We  admire  with  awe 
Tlie  exulting  thunder  of  your  race ; 
You  give  the  universe  your  law. 
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You  triumph  over  time  and  space  ! 
Your  pride  of  life,  your  tireless  powers, 
We  laud  them,  but  they  are  not  ours. 

We  are  like  children  reared  in  shade 
Beneath  some  old-world  abbey  wall, 
Forgotten  in  a  forest-glade. 
And  secret  from  the  eyes  of  all. 
Deep,  deep  the  greenwood  round  them 

waves, 
Their  abbey,  and  its  close  of  graves  ! 

But,  where  the  road  runs  near  the  stream, 
Oft  through  the  trees  they  catch  a  glance 
Of  passing  troops  in  the  sun's  beam — 
Pennon,  and  plume,  and  flashing  lance ! 
Forth  to  the  world  those  soldiers  fare. 
To  life,  to  cities,  and  to  war  ! 

And  through  the  wood,  another  way. 
Faint  bugle-notes  from  far  are  borne. 
Where  hunters  gather,  staghounds  bay. 
Round  some  fair  forest-lodge  at  morn. 
Gay  dames  are  there,  in  sylvan  green  ; 
Laughter    and    cries — those    notes  be- 
tween ! 

The  banners  flasliing  through  the  trees 
Make  their  blood  dance  and  chain  their 

eyes; 
Tliat  bugle-music  on  the  breeze 
Arrests  them  witli  a  charmed  surprise. 
Banner  by  turns  and  bugle  woo  : 
Ye  shy  recluses,  follow  too  ! 

O  chil.lren,  wliat  do  ye  roply? — 
'•  Action  and  pleasme.  will  ye  roam 
TIirou<;h  these  sjm'IikUmI  <1o11s  to  cry 
And  call  us? — but  too  late  ve  come  I 
Too  late  for  us  your  call  ye  l)lo\v. 
Whose  bent  was  taken  long  ago. 

"  Longsince  we  pare  this  sliadowM  nave  ; 
We  watch  those  yellow  ta[)ers  shine, 
Emblems  of  hope  over  the  grave, 
In  the  high  altar's  deptli  divine  ; 
The  organ  carries  to  our  ear 
Its  accents  of  another  sphere. 

*'  P>nce(l  (\Trly  in  this  cloistral  round 

Of  reverie,  of  shade,  of  prayer, 

How  should  w(i  grow  in   other  ground? 

How  can  we  flower  in  foreign  air? 

— Pass,  bannc^rs.  pass,  and  bugles.  reas(» ; 

And  leave  our  desert  to  its  peace  !  *' 

1.^55.1 


'  Tn  Frasrr'H  Mnqazino.     First  included  in  Ar- 
nold's Poetical  Works  in  1S<;7, 


FROM    SWITZERLAND 

ISOLATION.      TO  HAROUEEITI 

We  were  apart ;  yet,  day  by  day, 
I  bade  my  heart  more  constant  be. 
I  bade  it  keep  the  world  a^way, 
And  j^ro w  a  home  for  only  thee ; 
Nor  feared  but  thy  love  likewise  grew. 
Like  mine,  each  day>  more  tried,  mar 
true. 

The  fault  was  grave !      I  might  hiT 

known, 
What  far  too  soon,  alas  !  I  leam'd— 
The  heart  can  bind  itself  alone. 
And  faith  may  oft  be  unretum^d. 
Self-swayM  our  feelings  ebb  and  sweD- 
Thou  lov'st  no  more  ; — Farewell !  Pwe 

well! 

Farewell ! — and  thou,  thou  lonely  heirt 
Which  never  5'et  without  remorse 
Even  for  a  moment  didst  depart 
From  thy  remote  and  spher^  course 
To  haunt  the  place  where  passions  reign- 
Back  to  thy  solitude  again  ! 

Back  !  with  the  conscious  thrill  of  sbaiM 
Which  Luna  felt,  that  summer-night 
Flash  through  her  pure  immortal  frame. 
When  she  forsook  the  starrv  height 
To  hang  over  Endj^niion's  sleep 
Upon  the  pine-grown  Latmian  steep. 

Yet  she.  cluiste  queen,  had  never  pn.'Vn! 
IIow  vain  a  thinji:  is  mortal  love. 
Wandering  in  Heaven,  far  remove!. 
But  thou  hast  long  had  place  to  provt* 
This   truth — to   prove,  and  make  icwi^- 

own  : 
**  Thou  hast  been,  shalt   be,  art,  al 'n«*' 

Or,  if  not  quite  alone,  yet  they 
Which  touch  thee  are  unmatingthingv- 
Ocean  and  clouds  and  night  and  day : 
Lorn  autumns  and  triumphant  sprin?> 
And  life,  and  others'  joy  and  pain. 
And  love,  if  love,  of  happier  men. 

Of  happier  men — for  they,  at  lea^t. 
Have  dremnd  two  human  hearts  migfc' 

blend 
In  one.  and  were  through  faith  release 
From  isolation  without  end 
ProlouK^'d  :  nor  knew,  although  not  l€S 
Alone  than  thou,  their  loneliness. 
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MARGUERITE — CONTINUED 

the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

hoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 

the  shoreless  watery  wild, 
'tal  millions  live  cUone, 
nds  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 
en   their  endless    Dounds   they 
aow. 

en  the  moon  their  hollows  lights, 
3y  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring, 
their  glens  on  starry  nights, 
htingales  divinely  sing ; 
ely  notes,  from  shore  to  shore, 
;he  sounds  and  channels  pour — 

n  a  longing  like  despair 
?ir  farthest  caverns  sent  ; 
)ly  once,  they  feel,  we  were 
a  single  continent  t 
md  us  spreads  the  watery  plain— 
:ht  our  marges  meet  again  ! 

ler*d,  that  their  longing's  Are 
6e,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cool'd  ? 
iders  vain  their  deep  desire  ? — 
a  Gknl  their  severance  ruled  ! 
le  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
Jumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

(1852.)!  1857. 

THYRSIS* 

DY,  to  commemorate  the  author* s 
friend, 

:  IIuoH  Clouoh,   tcho   died   at 
Florence,   1S61 

langcd  is  here  each  spot  man 
makes  or  fills  I 

two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the 
same ; 

village  street  its  haunted  man- 
sion la(!ks. 

from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's 
name, 

I  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chim- 
ney-stacks— 

g  Alone,  under  the  title :  To  Marguerite. 

are  in  the  Enf^lish    liinf^uaKe  three 

rtems  so  frreat   that  they  eclipse  and 

,    the  elegiac   poetry  we  Know  ;  all   of 

II  of  Oreek.  It  is  only  t>ei*HiiKe  the 
rn  Ij*  ynt  now  to  U8  that  it  ran  seem 
•  rash  to  say  so.  The  Thyr»i»  of  Mr. 
nakes  a  third  with  Lyridat  and 
.  .  .  Thyrnia^  like  Lyridas^  has  a  quiet 
»r  undertone  which  gives  it  something 
"  (Swinburne.) 


Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills  ? 
See,  'tis  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 
To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  path- 
way strays  I 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  davs — 
Thyrsis  and  I ;  we  still  had  Thyrsis  then. 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childs- 
worth  Farm, 
Past  the  high  wood,  to  where  the  elm- 
tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sun- 
set flames  ? 
The  signal-elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley 
Downs, 
The  Vale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the 
youthful  Thames  ? — 
This  winter-eve  is  warm, 
Humid  the  air  I  leafless,  yet  soft  as 
spring. 
The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse 

and  briars  I 
And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dream- 
ing spires. 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  height- 
ening. 

Lovely  all  times  she    lies,  lovely    to- 
night ! — 
Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit's 
power 
Befalls  me  wandering  through  this 
upland  dim. 
Once  pass'd  I  blindfold  here,  at  any 
hour; 
Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  with 
him. 
That  single  elm-tree  brigjht 
Against  the  west — I  miss  it !  is  it  gone? 
We  prized  it  dearly  ;  while  it  stood, 

we  said. 
Our  friend,  the  Qipsy-Scholar,  was 
not  dead ; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  these  flelds 
lived  on. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits 
here, 
But   once  I   knew   each   field,  each 
flower,  ea(^h  stick ; 
And  with  the  country-folk  acquain- 
tance made 
By  bam  in  threshing-time,  by  new- 
built  rick. 
Here,  too,  our    shepherd-pipes    we 
first  assa^'d. 
Ah  me !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's  holi- 
day I 
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Neeils  must  I  lose  tliem,  needs   tvJUi 

hmvjr  h^Ait 
Inlo  the  world  anil  wave  of  men  rtt;- 

BwtThywisof  hisown  will  yr^Diaveay. 

It  !rk'(l  bim  to  be  liere.  lis  could  not  rest. 
lit  lovcid  end)  simple  joy  tha  oountrj 

Be  loved  bix  mutes;  but  yetbecould 

not  keep. 
For  that  a  shallow  lour'il  on  Ibe  lields, 
Uere   icitli  tlie  sliei>l]erds  hiuI    tlie 
ailly  sheep. 
Some  life  of  men  unblest 
Be  knew,  which  mitde  htm  dToup,  and 
fill'd  bis  bead. 
Be  went  ;  bii^  piping  took  a  troubled 

sokiiid 
Of    stjorms    tbat    rage  outside  our 

So.  some    tem|>eKtuoiis  morn  in  early 

Wlien  theyonr's  primal  burst  of  bloum 

Before   the   roaes   and   Um   longest 

dny—  [floor 

When  garden-walks  and  kH  the  Rrnsny 

Witli  hlossonm  red    and  wliite  of 

fallen  tiny 

And  cheatnut- Rowers  are strt-wn— 

So  have  I  beard  the  cuokoo'a  piirting 

ovy. 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext 

garUen-treus, 
Come  with  the  volleyinc  rain  and 
tossing  breeze : 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  witk  the  bkiom 
go  I! 

Tootiuick  deH].iairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou 
go? 
Snon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps 

SrKin  will  (be muxkoarnntiona break 
and  swell. 
Soon  aball  we  linve  gold-dusted  snap- 

Sweei-Will'iinn    with     his  homely 

collAge-Hinell, 

And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow : 

Sosea  tliiit  down  (he  nlleys  shine  &far. 

And  open,  jnsmine-mujiled  lat.ticiHt. 

And  gitiiiiM   under    Die   dreaming 

Kfilen  troBB. 
I    full    mouu.  and   the   white 
Bvening-star. 


lie    barkens    not  I    light   cq 
flown  ! 
Whnt  matters   it?  next  yew  lie  will 


With    whitening     htdgen.  and   lu- 
prumpling  feni. 
And    bliie-befia    trembling  by  lb 
foreat-ways. 
And  scent  of  liay  new-muwn. 
But  Thyreis  never   mure   w«  swum 
sImII  see : 
Se«   him    come    buiik,    and  cut  « 

smoother  reed , 
And  blow  a  strain  tbe  world  atlut 
shall  heed— 
KorTime.  notCorydon,  hatliroDijutf'd 
theel 


Some  good  survivor  witlihisfldu 
would  go. 
Piping  ft  ditty  cad  for  Bion'»  fate : 
And  cross  tbe   tmpermitt«d  fen?^ 

Aud  r«las  Pluto'a  brow. 
And  make  lean  up  with  joy  the  U 

Of       Proserpine,      among      irliiiw 

crowned  hair 
Are  flowers  Gr^t  open'd  on  Sii^lliu 


]  pa«y  access  to  tbe  hearer's  gtai<e 
When    Dorian     shepherds      sang  V> 
Proserpine  t 
For  she    herself   had   trod  SiciliM 
fields, 
She   knew   tbe   Dorian    water's  p"^ 


divi      , 
She  knew  eauh  lily    while 
Enna  yields. 
EiLcb  rose  with  blushing  faca| 
She  loved  the  Doriiin  pipe,  tlie  "* 

Biit  aU,  of  our   |>oiir  TbaniM  I 

never  beard!  (sHrrt!   ' 

Her  foot  the  Cumner  powslirBiwW 
An<l  we  should  tease  lier    with  ■•or 
plaint  in  vain  I 

I    Ihc 


my  grirfH.  , 
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la  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree- 
topped  hill  I 
Who,  if  not  I.  for  questing  here  hath 
power? 
I  know  the   wood  which  hides  the 
daffodil, 
I  know  the  F^field  tree, 
I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fri- 
tiliaries 
The    grassy  harvest   of  the  river- 
fields. 
Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sand- 
ford,  yields. 
And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames's 
tributaries ; 

I   know  these  slopes  ;  who  knows  them 
if  not  I  ?— 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hill- 
side. 
With    thorns    onoe    studded,    old, 
white*blossom*d  trees, 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and 
far  descried 
High  towerM  the  spikes  of  purple 
orchises. 
Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time  ; 
Down  each  green  bank  hath  gone 

the  plough  boy's  team. 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside 
gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of    the    flowery 
prime. 

IVhere  is  the  girl,  who  by  the  boatman's 
door, 
Above  the  locks,  above  the  boating 
throng, 
Unmoor'd  our  skiff  when  through 
the  Wytham  flats. 
Red  loosestrife  and  blond    meadow- 
sweet among 
And    darting    swallows  and  light 
water-gnats, 
We  track'd  the  shy  Thames  shore  ? 
Where  are  the  mowers,  who,  as  the 
tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  river- 
grass, 
Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see 
us  pass? — 
Tliey  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone 
as  well  I 


thou  art  gone !  and  round  me  too 
the  night 

In    ever-nearing   circle    weaves  her 
shade. 


I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the 
day, 
I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 
The  cheek  grown  tmn,  the  brown 
hair  sprent  with  gray  ; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 
Laid  pausefuUy  upon  life's  headlong 
train  ; — 
The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the 

morning  dew. 
The    heart  less  bounding  at  emo- 
tion new. 
And  hope,  once  crush'd,  less  quick  to 
spring  again. 

And    long    the    way    appears,    which 
seem'd  so  short 
To  the  less  practised  eye  of  sang^ne 
youth ; 
And   high   the   mountain-tops,    in 
cloudy  air. 
The     mountain-tops    where    is     the 
throne  of  Truth, 
Tops  in  life's  morning-sun  so  bright 
and  bare ! 
Unbreachable  tlie  fort 
Of  the  long-batter'd  world  uplifts  its 
wall; 
And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly 

turmoil  grows. 
And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy 
repose. 
And  night  as  welcome  as  a  friend 
would  fall. 

But  hush !  the  upland  hath  a  sudden 
loss 
Of   quiet ! — Look,    adown    the    dusk 
hill-side, 
A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going 
home. 
As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking, 
ride! 
From  hunting  with  the  Berkshire 
hounds  they  come. 
Quick  1  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
Into  yon    further    held ! — Tis  done, 
and  see, 
Back'd  by  the  sunset,  which  doth 

glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening- 
sky. 
Bare  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  Tree! 
the  Tree! 

I  take  the  omen !    Eve  lets  down  her 
veil. 
The  wliite  fog  creeps  from  bush  to 
busli  about. 
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Tlie  wpst  wnfltishes.  tlie  high  stare 
grow  hrinlil. 
And  iu  l\u>  soHtt^r'^l  farms  (lie  lights 

I  cannut  reuah  the  aigaal-tree  to- 
night, 
Tet,  happy  omen,  hail  I 
Hear  it  from  thy  bi'oaiJ  luoeot  Arno- 
vale 
(For   there    thine  ©arlh- forgetting 

eyelids  keep 
Tlie  itiorningless  and  unawakening 

Under  tlie  flowerjr  olemiUen  pule) , 

Hear  It,  O  Tliyrsia,  still   our   tree    is 
there  !— 
Ah,  vain  I    These  EnKlisb  fielde,  tliia 
upland  dim, 
These  bmrnbles  pale  with  mist  en- 
Riirlsndeil. 
That  loiie.  skj-pointittg  tree,  are  not 
for  him ; 
To  a   boon  southern  rountrr  lie  is 
fled. 
And  now  in  happier  air, 
'Wanderiag  with   the   great   Mother's 
trnin  divine 
(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  titun 

I  troiv.  tiie  mighty  Mother  doth  ni<t 

Within  a  folding  of  the  Aponnine, 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  chants  of 
oldl— 
PultiuK   his  sickle   to   the    perilous 
grjiin 
In  tlie  hot  comlield  of  the  Plirvgiun 
kine. 
For  thee  tlit>  Lit  verses-song  aj^tn 
Young  DiipliuiB  with  Uissilver  TOice 

Sings  his  Sidliun  fnid. 
His  shef  p,  his  haptew  lore,  his  blinded 
eyes— 
And  how  n  onll  oelssti^il  round  l^lm 

rung, 
And  hoAvenward  from  the  fountHin- 
brlnk  he  spiling. 
And   all    the  marveT  of   the   golden 

There  thou  artgonc.andmethouleavest 
Sole  in  thwe  fields  I  y«t  wUI  t  not  de- 


'Neath  tlio  initd  canopy  of  Englithiii 
That  lonely  tree  nguinst  thewMMm 

Still,  still  Ihwe  elopes,  'tii  c1t«T, 
Our   Gipsy-Scbolar   haunts,  outlirinj 

Fields  where  soft  sheep  froni  enga 

pull  the  liay. 
Woods  vrith  auemonM  in  flowvr  till 

May. 
Know  him  a  wanderer  still;  thenirb} 

not  me? 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  stela. 
Shy  to  illumine  ;  &nd  I  siwh  it  toi- 
Tliis  does  not  come  with  hoiisM  «r 
with  gold. 
With  place,  with  honor.antla  Haiw^ 
ing  crew ; 
Tis    not     in    the    worlil's    rawbl 
bought  and  s')ld— 
But  the  sinootl  I -slipping  weeb 
Drop  by.  and  leave  its  — *■—  ■*"' 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  ha|[ 

He  wends  uufollow'd,  he  miut  hod 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  bis  own  b 

Thou  too.  O  Thyr«is,  on  like  qn»t  ■" 
bound : 
Tliou  wanJfredat  with  m 

Hell  gavi^  thee  nothing ;  but  i| 

happy  quest.  i 

If  men  esteemed  tlwe  feeUe,  gaveV 

If  men  procured  thee  troable,  ^ 

And  this  rude  Cuinni 
Its   fir-topped    Hnrst.  itc  far 
quiet  fielils. 
Here   cams't    than   in  ttiy  Jod 

you  til  fill  time. 
Here  waa  thine  height  of  ■ 


What  though  the  musie  of  tliy  r 
Sum 
Kept  not  for  long  its  hBppgr>  * 
lone : 
IiDHt  it  tcMisooii.  and  Ipamt  ■  ■< 

Of  men  ronteniion-toet.  of  D 
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Which  tasked  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and 
tired  thy  tliroat — 
It  faird.  and  thou  wast  mute  1 
Yet  hadst  thou  always  visions  of  our 
light. 
And  long  with  men  of  care  thou 
couldst  not  stay. 
And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wan- 
dering way. 
Left  human  lia\mt,  and  on  alone  till 
night.  ' 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits 
here ! 
'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of 
yore, 
Thyrsis  I  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is 
my  home. 
— Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh, 
heart-wearying  roar, 
Let   in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often 
come, 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fear : 
Why  faintest  thon  !  I  wander- d  till  I  died. 
Roam  on!     The  light  we    sought  is 

shining  still. 
Dost  thou  ask  j)rooff    Our  tree  yet 
crowns  the  hill^ 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hill-side. 

1806. 

YOUTH  AND  CALM 

TlS  death  1  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here. 
And  ease  from  shame,  and  rest  from  fear. 
There's  nothing  can  dismarble  now 
The  smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 
But  is  a  calm  like  this,  in  truth. 
The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth. 
And  when  this  boon  rewards  the  dead, 
Are  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  Sjiid  ? 
And  is  the  heart  of  youth  so  light, 
Its  step  so  firm,  its  eyes  so  bright. 
Because  on  its  hot  brow  there  blows 
A  wind  of  promise  and  repose 
From  the  far  grave,  to  which  it  goes  ; 
Because  it  hath  the  liope  to  come. 
One  day,  to  harbor  in  the  tomb  ? 
Ah  no,  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun. 
For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath — 
Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death. 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 
More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep  ; 
It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell : 
CcdnCs  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is 

well, 
T  is  all  perhaps  which  man  acquires, 
Bat  'Ms  not  what  our  youth  desires. 

(1«52).     Ib67. 


AUSTERITY  OF  POETRY 

That  son  of  Italy  who  tried  to  blow. 
Ere  Dante  came,  the  crump  of  sacred 

song, 
In  his  li^ht  youth  amid  a  festal  throng 
Sate  witli  his  bride  to  see  a  public  show. 
Fair  was  the  bride,  and  on  lier  front  did 

glow 
Youth  like  a  star ;  and  what  to  youth 

belong — 
Gay  raiment,   sparkling  gauds,  elation 

strong. 
A  prop  gave  way !  crash  fell  a  platform  ! 

lo. 
'Mid  struggling  sufferers,  hurt  to  death, 

she  lay  ! 
Shuddering,    they  drew  her  garments 

off — and  found 
A  robe  of  sackcloth  next  the  smooth, 

white  skin. 
Such,  poets,   is  your  bride,  the  Muse ! 

young,  gav, 
Radiant,    adorn  d    outside ;    a     hidden 

ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within. 

1867. 

WORLDLY  PLACE 

Eves  in  a  palace,  life  mayJyeled  well! 
So  spake  the  imperial  saj^e.  purest  of  men, 
Marcus  Aurelius.     But  tlie  stifling  den 
Of   common   life,   where,   crowded  up 

pell-mell. 
Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  we  nell. 
And  drudge  under  some  foolish  master's 

ken 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our 

pen- 
Match  d  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell  ? 
Even  in  a  jxdace  !    On  his  truth  sincere, 
Who  spoke  these  words,  no  shadow  ever 

came ; 
And  when  my  ill-schoord  spirit  is  aflame 
Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win, 
I'll  stop,  and  say  :  **  There  were  no  suc- 
cor here ! 
The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within." 

1867. 

EAST  LONDON 

TWAS  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head 

Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 
Green, 

And  the  ]mle  weaver,  through  his 
windows  seen 

In  Spitalfields,  looked  thrice  dispirited. 
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I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said : 
*'  111  and  o*erwork'd,  how  fare  you  in 

this  scene  ?  " — 
"  Bravely ! "  said  he ;  "  for  I  of  late  have 

been 
Mach  cheer'd  with  thoughts  of  Christ, 

the  living  bread,** 
O  human  soul !  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everuistine  light, 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow. 
To  cheer  thee,  and  to  right  thee  if  thou 

roam — 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through 

the  night ! 
Thou   mak'st   the   heaven  thou  hop'st 

indeed  thy  home.  1867. 

WEST  LONDON 

Crouch*d  on  the  pavement,  dose  by 
Belgrave  Square, 

A  tramp  I  saw,  ill,  moody,  and  tongue- 
tied. 

A  babe  was  in  her  arms,  and  at  her  side 

A  girl ;  their  clothes  were  rags,  their 
feet  were  bare. 

Some  laboring  men,  whose  work  lay 
somewhere  there, 

Pass'd  opposite ;  she  touch'd  her  girl, 
who  hied 

Across,  and  begg*d,  and  came  back 
satisfied. 

The  rich  she  had  let  pass  with  frozen 
stare. 

Tliought  I :  "  Above  her  state  this  spirit 
towers ; 

She  will  not  Jisk  of  aliens,  but  of  friends, 

Of  sliarers  in  a  common  human  fate. 

She  turns  from  that  cold  succor,  which 
attends 

The  unknown  little  from  the  unknow- 
ing great. 

And  points  us  to  a  better  time  than 


ours. 


>» 


1867. 


E.VST  AND  WEST 


In  the  bare  midst  of  Anglesey  they  show 

Two  springs  which  close  by  one  another 
play  ; 

And,  "Thirteen  hundred  years  agone," 
they  say, 

"  Two  saints  met  often  where  those 
waters  flow. 

One  came  from  Penmon  westward,  and 
a  glow 

WhitenM  his  face  from  the  sun's  front- 
ing ray  ; 

Eastward  the  other,  from  the  dying  day. 


And  he  with  unsoim'd  face  did  alwa|i 

SeiricTthe  Bri^t,  K^fid  the  Dark!  ■« 

said. 
The  se6r  from  the  East  was  then  in  ligH 
The  Be6r  from  the  West  was  tlMB  ii 

shade. 
Ah  t  now  tie  ohansed.    In  oonqiHrim 

sunshine  brigpFit 
The  man  of  the  bold  West  now  oobm 

array'd; 
He  of  the  mystic  East  is  touch'd  witk 

night.  1817. 

THE  BETTER  PAST 

LONa  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  laosof 

man. 
How  angnly  thou  spum^st  all  smptar 

faret 
*'  Christ,**  some  one  says,  *'  was  huuis 

as  we  are; 
No  jddge  eyes  us  from  Heaven,  our  m 

to  scan ; 
We  live  no  more,  when  we  have  tot 

our  span.** 
'*  Well,  then,  for  Christ,**  thon  answcmk, 

**  who  can  care? 
From  sin,  which  Heaven  re<xirds  Bot» 

why  forbear  ? 
Live  we  like  brutes  our  life  witboots 

plan ! " 
So  answerest  thou  ;  but  why  not  ratiwr 

say : 
"  Hath  man  no  second  life  ? — Pitch  tkii 

one  high  ! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  Heaven,  our  sin 

to  see  ? — 
More   strictly,  then,    the  inward  judge 

obey! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us  ?   Ah  !  letvstrf 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  vien  ashtT 

1867. 

IMMORTALITY 

Fon/D    by    our    fellow-men,  depreasU 

outworn. 
We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  iti 

way. 
And,  Patience!  in  another  life,  we  asr. 
The  world  shall  be  thrust  doum,  and  v 

vp-bome. 
And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies 

scorn 
The   world's  poor,   routed   leavings?  or 

will  they. 
Who  failed  under  the  heat  of  this  hfes 

day, 
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t    the    fervors  of  the  heavenly 
iiorn  ? 

!  the  energy  of  life  may  be 
1  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun  ; 
)  who  flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly 
trife, 

trength  to  strength  advancing— 
nly  he, 

il   well-knit,  and  all  his  battles 
/on, 

,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

1867. 

DOVER  BEACH 

i  is  calm  to-night, 
e  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
lie  straits ; — on  the  French  coast 
lie  light 
and  is  gone ;  the  cliffs  of  Eng- 
ind  stand, 

3ring  and  vast,  out  in  the  tran- 
uil  bay. 

0  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night- 
iri 

rom  the  long  line  of  sprav 

the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch*d 

ind, 

you  hear  the  grating  roar 
)les  which  the  waves  draw  back, 
nd  fling, 

r  return,  up  the  high  strand, 
and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 
-emulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
rnal  note  of  sadness  in. 

les  long  ago 

it  on  tiie  JEf^tenn,  and  it  brought 

i  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

lan  misery :  we 

so  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

g  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

1  of  Faith 

ice,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round 
artti's  shore 

9  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furlM. 
IV  I  only  hear 

ancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 
;ing,  to  the  breath 
night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges 
rear 

ked  shingles  of  the  world, 
e,  let  us  be  true 

another !  for  the  world,  which 
?ems 

lefore  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
ous,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
sally  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor 
ght. 


Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for 

pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle 

and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

1867. 

GROWING  OLD 

What  is  it  to  grow  old  ? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form. 

The  lustre  of  the  eye  ? 

Is  it  for  beauty  to  forego  her  wreath  ? 

— Yes,  but  not  this  alone. 

Is  it  to  feel  our  strength — 

Not  our  bloom  only,  but  our  strength — 

decay? 
Is  it  to  feel  each  limb 
Grow  stiffer,  every  function  less  exact, 
Each  nerve  more  loosely  strung? 

Yes,  this,  and  more ;  but  not 

Ah,  't  is  not  what  in  youth  we  dream*d 
't  would  be  I 

T  is  not  to  have  our  life 

^Iellow*d  and  softened  as  with  sunset- 
glow, 

A  golden  day's  decline. 

T  is  not  to  see  the  world 

As  from  a  height,  with  rapt  prophetic 

eyes. 
And  heart  profoundly  stirr'd  ; 
And  weep,  and  feel  the  fulness  of  the 

past. 
The  years  that  are  no  more. 

It  is  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once   feel  that  we  were  ever 

young  ; 
It  is  to  add,  immured 
In  the  hot  prison  of  the  present,  month 
To  month  with  weary  pain. 

It  is  to  suffer  this. 

And  feel  but  half,  and  feebly,  what  we 

feel. 
Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 
Festers   the    dull    remembrance    of    a 

change, 
But  no  emotion — none. 

It  is — ^last  stage  of  all — 

When  we  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 

The  phantom  of  ourselves, 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow 

ghost 
Which  blamed  the  living  man.     1867. 
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"  Man  is  blind  because  of  sin. 
Revelation  niahe«  liim  sure  ; 
Without  thiit.  wlio  looks  within. 
Looks  in  vain,  for  all  'e  obscure." 


"  No,  I  nothing  win  perceive  1 
Witliout  thut.  nil  's  dark  tor  men 
That,  or  nothing.  I  believe." — 
For  God's  sake,  believe  it  then  1 


THE  LAST  WOttD 

Creep  into  th^  narrow  bed, 
Creep,  and  let  no  mure  be  said  I 
Vain  thy  oniiet !  all  stands  fast. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  ul  last. 


The;  out-talk'd  the«,  hiss'd  thee,  tore 

thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  und  nnss'd, 
Hotlj  charged— and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  tiien,  and  be  dumb  I 
Let  tlie  victors,  when  they  come. 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall  I  1667. 

BACCHANALIA ; 


THE  NEW  AQR 


The  evening  comes,  the  fields  are  still. 
The  tinkle  of  the  thirsty  rill. 
Unheard  all  day,  amends  again  : 
Deserted  ia  the  half-mown  plain, 
Silent  the  swaths  I  the  riugmg  wain. 
The  mower's  cry,  the  dog's  alarms, 
AH  housed  within  thu  sleeping  farms  I 
Tlie  business  ct  the  dny  is  done, 
The  List-left  havmaker  i*  grine. 


ledbOSI 


And  from  the  dboar-Monom  white 


And  i-ale  dog-roses  in  the  hedge. 
And  f.-om  the  mint-plant  in  the  <edg«. 
In  putTs  of  balm  the  night-air  blow* 
The  perfume  which  the  day  forego**. 
And  on  the  pure  borixon  far. 


The  evening  comes,  the  fieldis  arestilL 

Loitering  and  leaping. 

With  satinter,  with  bonnda — 

Flickering  and  circling 

In  files  and  in  rounds — 

Daily  th-fir  pine-staff  green 

Tossing  in  air. 

Loose  i<er  their  shoulders  white 

Showering  their  hair — 

See  '.  the  wild  Mcenada 

Break  from  the  wood. 

Youth  and  lact^hus 

Hwldening  their  blood. 

See  !  through  the  quiet  land 

Rioting  tlipy  pa9« — 

Fling  tiie  fresh  lieaps  about. 

Trample  the  grass. 

Tear  from  the  rifled  hedge 

Garlands,  their  prize ; 

Fill  with  their  eporta  the  field. 

Fill  with  tbdrcrieit. 

Shepherd,  what  aila  thee,  tliea? 

Slieplierd.  why  mute? 

Forth  with  thy  joyous  song  1 

FoHh  with  thy  flut«  ! 

Tempts  not  the  revel  blithe  ? 

Lure  not  their  cries? 

Glow  not  their  slioulders  smoothT 

Melt  not  their  eyes? 

Is  nut,  on  cheeks  like  those. 

Lovely  the  flush? 

— Ah.  no  tfit  quitt  teas .' 

So  loaa  the  hush  ! 


Tlie  epoch  ends,  the  world  is  still. 
The  age  has  talk'd  and  work'd  iu  1111— 
The  famous  orators  have  shone. 
The  famous  pi*ts  .sung  and  gone. 
The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought. 
The  fnmoiiR  speculators  thought. 
The  famoua  players,  sculptors,  wroa^p 
The  famous  pamters  fill'd  their  wall, 
Tlie  fnuHUis  critics  judged  it  all. 
The  combatants  are  parted  now— 
Upliunsj  tiie  sjwar,  unbent  the  bow. 
The  piiiiisnnt  crown 'd,  the  weak  laid  lo'. 
And  in  the  after-silenoe  sweet. 
Now  strifes  are  huiih'd,  our  e«n  dotii 
meet, 


A«n«ii'UnK  (Hire,  ih©  beil-like  tume 
or  Lliis  oc  tliat  down -trodden  name, 
Delicate  spirits,  pusli'd  away 
In  the  liut  pre,*  of  the  noon-day. 
And  o'er  tlie  plain,  where  tlie  dead  age 
Did  its  now  Hilent  warfare  wage— 
O'er  that   wide    plain,    now    wrapt    in 

gloom, 
Where  many  a  Hplendor  flnds  its  tomb, 
Many  spent  fames  and  fallen  migbta — 
The  one  or  two  immortal  lights 
Rise  sIuwIt  up  into  the  eky 
To  shine  there  everlastinKly. 
Like  stam  over  the  bounding;  hill. 
The  epoch  (-nds,  the  world  is  atUl, 

Thundering  and  bursting 
In  torrents,  in  wavea — 
Carolling  and  shouting 
Over  tombs,  amid  graTft*— 
See  I  on  the  cuinber'd  plain 
Clearing  a  stage. 
Scattering  the  past  about. 
Cornea  the  new  age. 
Bards  make  new  poems. 
Thinkers  new  ei^hools. 
Statesmen  new  sy stems, 
Critics  new  rules. 
All  things  begin  again  ; 
Life  U  their  prize  ; 
Earth  with  tlieir  deeds  they  ftll. 
Fill  with  their  oriei*. 

Poet,  what  aiis  thee,  then  ? 
Say.  why  so  mute  J 
Forth  with  thy  praising  voice  I 
Forth  with  thy  flute ! 
Loiterer  1  why  sittest  thou 
Sunk  in  thy  dceani  ? 
Tempts  not  the  briglit  n 


Set  where  the  upper  streams  of  Simoia 

flow 
Was  the  Palladium,  higli  'mid  rock  and 

And  Hector  was  in  Ilium,  far  below. 
And  fought,  and  saw  it  not — but  there 
it  stood  I 

It  stood,  and  sun  and  moonshin 

their  light 
On  the  pure  columns  of  its  glen-built 

Backward  and  forward  roll'd 

of  fight 
Round  Trov^but  while  this  stood,  Troy 
luld  not  fall. 


Cold  plashing,  past  it,  crystal   waters 
We  visit  it  by  moments,  ah,  too  n 


Shin 


t  iUst 


n? 


Look,  ah,  what  genius, 
Art,  scienoe.  wil  1 
Soldiers  like  Ctesar. 
Statesmen  like  Pitt  1 
Sculptors  like  Phidias, 
Raphaels  in  shoals, 
Poets  like  Sliftkespeare — 
Beautiful  souls ! 
Bee.  on  their  glowing  cheeks 
Heavenly  the  flusli  1 
—Ah,  to  the  ailenee  iraa  ! 
So  teas  the  hush! 

The  world  but  feels  the  preienl's  spell. 
The  poet  feels  the  past  as  well : 
Whatever  men  have  done,  might  do. 
Whatever  thought,  might  think  it  tno. 


Then  weshall  rust  iu  shaile,  or  shine  in 

And  fluctuate  'twixt  blind  hopes   and 

blind  deapairs. 
And  fani-y  that  wo  put  forth  all  o 
And  never   knitw   how  w"*'-   "■-- 

Still  doth  the  aoul,  from  il 

high. 
Upon  our  life  a  ruling  eflluenoe  send. 
And  wlien  it  fails,  Aght  a  '"    ~ 

And  while  it  lasts, 


I  ABK  not  that  my  bed  of  death 
From  bands  of  greedy  heirs  be  free  ; 
For  these  besiege  the  latest  breath 
Of  fortune's  favor'd  sons,  not  me. 


I  ask  not  each  kind  aoul  to  beep 
Tearless,  when  of  my  death  ho  hears. 
Let  those  who  will,  if  any.  weep '. 
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e  H'orse  plagueu  an  eartb  tliai 


I  ask  but  timt  my  death  nia^  find 
The  Freedom  to  mr  life  denied ; 
Ask  but  the  folly  of  manhind 
Then,  then  at  last,  to  quit  niy  side. 


AH.  which  makes  death  a  hideous  show  ! 

Nor  l>ring,  to  see  me  ceaae  to  liTo. 
Some  doctor  full  of  plu'itse  and  fntue, 
To  shake  his  sapient  nead.  and  give 
The  ill  lie  cannot  cure  a  name. 

Nor  fetfili.  to  take  the  accustoniM  toll 
Of  the  poor  sinner  bound  fur  death, 
His  brother-doctor  of  the  soul. 
To  canvass  with  ulBcial  breath 

The  future  iind  its  Tiewleas  things — 

That  iindisoover'd  my  story 

Wliich  one  "ivha  feels  death's  winnoninj 


Brinj!  none  of  tliese ;  but  let  me  be, 
While  all  around  in  nilence  lies. 
Moveil  to  the  window  near,  and  see 
Onoo  more,  before  my  dying  eyi», 

Bathed  in  th«  sacred  dews  of  inom 

The  wide  aerinl  landBcajw  Hprwul  — 
The  world  which  wns  erp  I  was  born. 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead  ; 

Which  never  was  the  friend  of  one. 
Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give, 
But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun. 
And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 
In  soul,  with  what  1  gase  on.  wed  1 
To  feel  the  universe  my  home  : 
To  have  before  my  mind--instead 

Of  the  sick  room,  the  mortal  strife. 
The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath— 
The  pure  eternal  course  of  life. 
Not  nunmn  uombatings  with  death  ! 

Thus  feeling,  gazing,  might  I  grow 
Composed,  refresh'd,  ennobled,  clear  ; 
Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 
To  work  oi  wait  elsewhere  or  here  ! 


RUGBY  CHAPEX        ^k 

NovKMBEtc   1857  ^^H 

CoLDLV,  sndly  descends  ^^H 

The  autumn -evening.     The  field 
Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts 
Of  wither'd  leaves,  and  the  elaia, 
Fade  into  dimness  apace. 
Silent : — liardly  a  shout 
From  a  few  boys  late  at  their  |tlay  I 
The  lights  coiue  out  in  the  sti««'t. 
In  the  suhool-room  windows ; — but  cold 
Solemn,  unlight«d,  austere. 
Through  the  gathering  ilnrkneas.  arise 
The  cliapel- walls,  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  fallier  I  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  iu  the  glooni 

Of  tlie  autumn  evening.     But  ah  I 

That  word,  gloom,  to  my  mind 

Brings  tliee  back,  in  the  light 

Of  thy  radiant  vigor,  again ; 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  pass'd 

Days  not  dark  at  thy  side  : 

Seasons  impair'd  not  the  ray 

Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulnesis  clear. 

Such  thou  Vast  I  and  I  stand 

In  the  autunm  evening  and  think 

Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Bines  thou  arosest  to  tread. 
In  the  SK miner- morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  at  a  call  unforeseen. 
Sudden.     For  fitti-en  yeni-s. 
We  wliu  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Rested  as  iirijer  the  boughs 
Of  u  mighty  oak.  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  unshaded,  alone. 
Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?     For  that  force. 
.Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar. 
In  the  sounding  lalK>r-bonse  vast 
or  being,  is  practised  that  strength. 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  I 

Yes,  in  some  far-shtning  sphere. 
Conscious  or  nut  of  the  past. 
Still  thou  |)erformest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dpst  live- 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  I 
Still  tliou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground. 
Sternly  repressest  the  had  ! 
Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
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)  witli  half-open  eyes 
border-land  dim 
3  and  virtue  ;  reviv'st, 
!— this  was  thy  work  ; 
/hy  life  upon  earth. 

le  course  of  the  life 
men  on  the  earth  ? — 
eddy  about 
there — eat  and  drink, 
id  love  and  hate, 
d  squander,  are  raised 
hurl'd  in  the  dust, 
»lindly.  achieving 
and  then  they  die — 
ind  no  one  asks 
hat  tlu^y  have  been, 
1  he  asks  what  waves, 
onlit  solitudes  mild 
dmost  Ocean,  have  swell'd, 
>r  a  moment,  and  gone. 

)  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
inquenchable,  fires, 
the  crowd  to  be  si)ent, 
Hit  aim  to  go  round 
y  of  purposeless  dust, 
ineiming  and  vain. 
K>ine  of  us  strive 
:>ut  action  to  die 

but  something  to  snatch 
1  oblivion,  nor  all 
ievouring  grave  1 
ave  chosen  our  path — 

clear -purposed  goal, 
dvance  !— but  it  leads 
::eep  journev,  through  sunk 
'er  mountains  in  snow. 

witli  friends,  we  »et  forth — 
:he  height,  comes  the  storm, 
craslies  from  rock 
the  cataracts  reply, 
10  dazzle  our  eyes. 
;orrents  have  breach'd 
c,  th«^  stream-bed  descends 
u^  where  the  wayfarer  once . 
lis  footstep — the  spray 

its  borders !  aloft 
an  snow-beds  dislodge 
iging  ruin  ;  alas, 
made  in  our  train  ! 
<rho  set  forth  at  our  side, 
'e  lost  in  the  storm. 
»nly  are  left  ! 

A'ning  foreheads,  with  lips 
ompress*d,  we  strain  on, 
at  nightfall  at  last 
the  end  of  our  way, 
nely  inn  'mid  the  rocks ; 


Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs — 
Holds  his  lantern  to  scan 
Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  asks : 
Whom  in  our  party  we  bring? 
Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow  ? 

Sadly  we  answer  :  We  bring 
Only  ourselves  1  we  lost 
Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm. 
Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through, 
Stripped,  without  friends,  as  we  are. 
Friends,  com|)anions,  and  train. 
The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

But  thou  would'st  not  alojie 
Be  save<l,  my  father !  alone 
Confjuer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 
We  were  weary,  and  we 
Fearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 
Still  thou  turne<lst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 

Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 

Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 

Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 

Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm  ! 

Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 

Many  to  save  with  thyself  ; 

AikI,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  cx)me. 

Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone ; 

Pure  souls  honor'd  and  blest 

By  former  ages,  who  else — 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 

Is  the  race  of  men  wliom  I  see — 

Seem*d  but  a  dream  of  the  heart, 

SeemM  but  a  cry  of  desire. 

Yes  !  I  believe  that  there  lived 

Others  like  thee  in  the  past. 

Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 

Who  all  round  me  to-day 

Bluster  or  cringo.  an<i  make  life 

Hi<leous,  and  ari<l.  and  vile  ; 

But  souls  tem|)er*d  with  fire. 

Fervent,  heroi<»,  and  good. 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  0(kI  ! — or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you  ?  l)ecause 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father*s  innermost  mind, 
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Hia.  who  imwlllitigly  sees 
One  of  hia  little  onea  lost — 
Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hatb  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  falleu,  and  died  I 

Ri?e !     In  the  rooks  oF  the  world 
Marches  the  Jiost  of  mankind, 
A  feeble,  wavering  lino. 
Where  are  they  tending  ?— A  Ood 
Marshnll'd  them,  ^ve  them  their  goal. 
Ah,  but  the  vraj  is  bo  Ioiik  I 
Yf^rs  they  have  been  in  the  wild  ! 
Sore  thirst  plagues  tliem.  the  rocks, 
Rising  all  round,  overawe ; 
Factions  divide  them,  their  bout 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 
—Ah,  keep,  keep  tliem  combined ! 
Else,  of  the  myrliids  who  fill 
That  army,  not  one  shall  ai'rive  ; 
Sole  they  shall  stray  ;  in  the  rooks 
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Dieo: 


fore 
•by  OK 


n  the  waste. 


Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 

Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ve,  like  angels,  appear, 

Radiant  with  ardor  divine  1 

Heaaong  of  hope,  ye  appear  I 

Laneuor  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Weiucuess  in  not  in  your  word, 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Te  alight  in  our  van  1  at  your  voice, 

Panic,  despair,  See  away. 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 

The  stnigglers,  refresh  the  outworn, 

Praise,  re-in.spire  the  brave  I 

Order,  couraRe,  return  ; 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 

Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march. 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 

On,  to  tiiB  City  of  God.  1887. 

HEINE 


The  Spirit  of  the  world. 
Beholding  the  absurdity  of  men — 
Their  vaunts,  their  feats — let  a  sardonio 

smile, 
For  one  short  moment,  wander  o'er  hia 

Thai  smile  was   Heine  .'—for   its  earthly 

The    strange  guest   sparkled  :  now  'tis 


way. 


That  was  Heine  !  and  we. 
Myriads  who  live,  who  have  lived, 
What  are  we  all.  but  a  mood, 
A  single  mood,  of  the  life 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  wo  exist. 
Who  alone  is  all  things  iu  one  J 
Spirit,  who  filleet  us  all  I 
Spirit,  who  ntterest  in  each 
New -coming  son  of  mankind 
.Such  of  thy  thoughts  as  thou  wilt  I 
O  thou,  one  of  whose  nioode. 
Bitter  and  strange,  was  the  life 
Of  Heine— his  strange,  alas. 
His  bitter  life !— may  a  life 
Other  and  milder  be  mine  ! 
May'st  thou  a  mood  more  serene. 
Happier,  have  utter'd  in  mine  t 
May  st  tiiou  the  rapture  of  peace 
Deep  have  embreathed  at  its  core ; 
Made  it  a  ray  of  thy  thought, 
Made  it  a  biat  of  thy  joy  1  leC. 

OBERMANS  ONCE  MORE 

Sn^•rJ:-\•o^tA  qurlqU£  bicn  qui  conMtU  du  rr^rt 

Olios? Ah,  twenty  years.  itcati> 

All  meaning  from  a  name  1 

White  houses   prank  wh«ro  otiMVn 

Qlion,  but  not  the  eatpe ! 

And  yet  I  know  notl     All  uuchauf^ 

The  turf,  the  pines,  the  sky  ! 

The  hills  in  their  old  order  ranged : 

The  lake,  with  Chillon  bv  ! 


I  left  them  yesterday  I 

Across  the  valley,  on  that  slope. 
The  huts  of  Avant  shine  ! 
Its  pines,  under  their  bnincLes,  ope 
Ways  for  the  pasturing  kine. 

Full- foaming  milk -pails,  Alpine  &n. 
Sweet  heaps  of  fresn-out  grass;. 
Invite  to  rest  the  traveller  th«re 
Before  he  climb  the  pass — 

'  Probobly  »n  who  Vnon  Ihe  TevBj  mdoftU 
I^ke  of  UenevB,  n-111  mMillect  Otfon.  Umidoiib- 
-■-  cAstlv  at  ChilloB.  Glk* 
xlrillBa:  buttweou 


ATsnl  ojiposlle  to  it,— liuM  llimtiRh  whk*  r"» 

Inwrd  by  eo  mikn]'  tootrtmcoUcr?  od  ih«ir 
from  Ttref  to  the  Slnuoeatluil  aail  Tbuc 


The  gentian-flower'ii  pass,  its  erowQ 
With  yellow  spires  aflame  : 
Whence  drops  the  pnth  to  Alli^redon'n, 
And  walls  where  Byron  camt-.' 

By  their  gfeen  river,  who  doth  change 

Hia  birth-niinte  ju.it  below  ; 

Urclmrd,   imd    croft,     and    full-stored 

IK^urasd  by  Lis  pastoral  flow. 

^but  stop  I— to  fetch  bock  tlioughts  that 

H~^  stray 

""^Beyond  this  gracious  bound, 

Tlie  cone  of  Jaiiian,  iiale  and  gray, 

See.  in  the  blue  profound  I 

Ah,  Jauian  1  delicately  tall 

Above  his  eun-warm'd  firs— 

What  thoughts  to  nie  his  rocks  recall, 

Whatn  '      '       "      ■ 


And  who  but  tliow  must  lie,  in  truth, 
Obennnnn  1  with  me  here  ? 
Thou  master  of  my  warideriog  youth, 
Bui  left  this  many  a  year ! 

Yen,  I  torget  the  world's  work  wrought, 
Its  warfare  wBKcd  with  pain  : 
An  eremite  with  time,  in  thought 
Onoe  more  I  slip  my  chain. 

And  to  thy  mouiitaii^chalot  come. 
And  lie  beside  its  doiir. 
And  hear  the  wild  bee's  Alpine  hum, 
And  thy  iad.  tranquil  Ion- 1 

Again  I  feel  the  words  inspire 
Their  mounirul  oalin  :  lerene, 
Yet  tinged  with  infinite  dtjsire 
Fur  all  that  might  have  been— 

The  lianiiony  from  which  man  swerved 
Made  his  life's  rule  once  [nore! 
The  universal  order  served. 
Earth  happier  than  before  I 

— Wliile  thus  I  muoed.  night  gently  ran 
Down  over  hill  and  woml. 
I;     ^len,  still  and  sudden,  OI>ermann 

Blha  grass  near  me  stood. 
sep 
ged 


e  features  well  I  knew, 
B^my'niind,  years  before. 
—Jlaged  so  oft  I  imaged  ai    ' 
— A  shepherd's  garb  h' 


■  MontboTtra,  (tee  Byron's  Journnl.li 
■"'  >"  ".aas.    TberiTcrSuae  liecoi 
w  Hontt»*oa.    iArnoldl. 
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A  mountain -flower  waain  his  hand, 

A  book  was  in  his  breast. 

Bent    on   my   face,     with    gase   which 

tly  soul,  liis  eyes  did  rest. 

"  And  Is  it  thou,"  he  cried,  "30  long 
Held  by  tlie  world  which  we 
Loved  not,  who  tumest  from  the  throng 
Back  to  thy  youth  and  me  ? 

"And  from  thy  world,  with  lieart  oiy- 

Clioosest  tliou  fioip-to  turn  ? — 

All  me  I  wo  anchorites  read  things  best. 

Clearest  their  oourse  discern  I 

"  Thou  fledat  me    when    the  ungenial 

Man's  work-place,  lay  in  gloom. 
Return 'at  thou  in  her  hour  of  birth. 
Of  hopes  and  hearts  in  bloom  ? 

"  Perceiv'stthoiinot  thechangeof  day  ? 

Ah  I  Carry  back  thy  ken. 

What,  some  two  thousand  years  1    Sui^ 


"  Like  ours  it  look'd  in  outward  air. 
It8  head  was  clear  and  true, 
Surapluons  its  clothing,  rich  its  fare, 
No  pause  its  action  knew  ; 

"Stout  was  itsarm.each  thewnnd  buna 
Seem'd  puissant  and  alive — 
But.  tth  1  its  heart,  its  heart  was  stone. 
And  HO  it  could  not  thrive  I 

"On  that  liard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathine  fell. 
Beep  wearine^ss  an<l  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 


•'  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes. 
The  Roman  noble  lay : 
Hh  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 
Along  the  Appian  way. 

"  He  maile  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 
And  prciwn'd  his  hair  with  flowers- 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pass'd 
Tlie  impracliaabie  hours, 

'■  The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  inipicius  younger  world. 
The  Roman  temlwst  swell'd  and  swell'd, 
Aud  on  her  head  was  hurl'd. 
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■■Tlie  East  bow'ii  low  before  the  blast 
III  ijatipnt.  deep  disdaiii : 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 
And  plunged  m  thought  again. 

"  So  well  she  muaed,  a  morniiig  broke 
Across  her  spirit  gray  ; 
A  conqiipring,  iieiT-born  joy  awoke, 
And  fill'd  her  life  with  day. 


"  '  Poor  world,'  she  cried, 

Tliul  runn'Ht  from  pole  to  pole 

To  seek  a  draught  to  stiike  tliy  tiiirst — 

Go,  aeek  it  in  thy  soul ! ' 

■'  She  heard  it,  the  vintorious  West, 
In  crown  and  sword  ai-mj'ii  ! 
She  felt  the  void  which  minod  her  breast. 
She  shiver'd  and  obey'd. 


''She  broke  her  flut-es,  alie  stopji'd  Iter 

sports, 
Her  artista  could  not  please ; 
She  t*ire  her  books,  she  sliut  her  courts, 
She  fled  her  palaoes  ; 

"  Lust  of  the  ere  snd  )>ride  of  life 

Sheleft  it  all  t>ehind, 

And  hurried,  torn  with  inward  strifp. 

The  wilderneiis  to  find. 

'■  Tears  wasird  the  trouble  from  her  face! 

She  changed  into  a  child  [ 

'Mid  weeds   and    wrecks    she   stood — a 

place 
Of  ruin — but  she  smiled  ! 

■'  OK,  had  I  lived  in  that  great  day. 

How  had  its  glory  new 

Fill'd   earth    and    heaven,   and   caught 

My  ravish  d  spirit  too  1 

"  No  thoughts  that  to  the  world  belong 
Hud  stood  against  the  wave 
Of  love  which  set  so  deep  and  strong 
From  Clirist'a  then  open  grave. 

"  No  cloister- Hoor  of  humid  stone 
Hiid  been  too  cold  for  nie. 
For  ine  no  Eastern  desert  lone 
Qftd  be«a  Uxt  ^  to  See. 


"  Nu  luiiely  life  had  paso'd  too  slunr, 
When  I  oould  hourly  seas 
Upon  his  Cross,  with  head  sunk  low, 
That  naii'd,  thom-crowned  Hao  ! 

"  Gould  see  the  Mother  with  her  Child 
Whose  tender  winning  arts 
Have  to  his  little  arois  beguiled 
So  many  wounded  hearts  I 

"And  centuries  came  and    ran    their 


Tliat  gracious  Child,  that  thom-crown'l 

Man  I 
— He  lived  while  we  believed. 

"  While  we  believed,  on  earth  be  wmi. 

And  open  slooii  his  grave. 

Men  call'd   from  chamber,  church,  and 


'■  Now  he  is  dead  !    liar  benoe  he  li«8 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town  ; 
And  on  hia  grave,  with  shining  eyes. 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

"  In  vain  men  still,  with  hoping  new. 
Reg!ird  liis  death-place  dunib. 
And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to. 
And  wait  for  words  to  come- 

"  Ah,  o'er  tliat  silent  sacred  land. 
Of  Bun.and  arid  stone, 
And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand. 
Sounds  now  one  word  alone  ! 

"  Uiiditned  of  fancy,  henceforth  man 
.Ifiisf  labor !— must  resign 
Hi*  all  too  human  lyreeds  aiiJ  scan 
Simply  the  wag  divine! 

"  Butslow  that  tideof  common  thought, 
Which  bathed  our  life,  retired  ; 
Slow,  slow  the  old  world  wore  to  nought, 
And  pulse  by  pulse  expired. 

*'  Its  trume  yet  stood  without  a  breach 
Wlien  blood  and  warmth  were  Bed ; 
And  still  it  spake  its  wonted  speech— 
But  every  word  was  dead. 
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**  And  oh,  we  cried,  that  on  tliis  corse 
Might  fall  a  freshening  storm  ! 
Rive  its  dry  bones,  jind  witli  new  force 
A  new-sprung  world  inform  ! 

"  — Down  came  the  storm  !    O'er  France 

it  pass'd 
Id  sheets  of  scathing  fire  ; 
All  Europe  felt  that  fiery  blast, 
And  shook  as  it  rush*d  by  her. 

**  Down  came  the  storm  I    In  ruins  fell 
The  worn-out  world  we  knew. 
— It  pa8s*d,  that  elemental  swell  1 
Again  appear*d  the  blue  ; 

•'The  sun  shone  in  the  new-wash *d  sky, 
And  what  from  heaven  saw  he  ? 
Blocks  of  the  past,  like  icebergs  high, 
Float  on  a  rollmg  sea  1 

••  Upon  them  plies  the  race  of  man 
AH  it  before  endeavored  ; 
'  Ye  live,*  I  cried,  *  ye  work  and  plan, 
And  know  not  ye  are  sever'd  I 

**  •  Poor  fragments  of  a  broken  world 
Whereon  men  pitch  their  tent  I 
Why  were  ye  too  to  death  not  hnrrd 
When  your  world's  day  was  spent  ? 

**  *  That  glow  of  central  fire  is  done 
Which  with  its  fusing  flame 
Knit  all  your  {mrts,  and  kept  you  one — 
But  ye,  ye  are  the  same  I 

**  *  The  past,  its  mask  of  union  on. 
Had  ceased  to  live  and  thrive. 
The  past,  its  mask  of  union  gone, 
Say,  is  it  more  alive  ? 

*'  *  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are 

dead. 
Your  social  order  too  I 
Where  tarries  he,  the  Power  who  said  : 
See,  I  make  all  things  new  f 

•*  *  The  millions  suffer  still,  and  grieve, 
And  what  can  helpers  heal 
With  old-world  cures  men  half  believe 
For  woes  they  wholly  feel  ? 

*•  •  And  yet  men  have  such  need  of  joy ! 
But  joy  whose  grounds  are  true  ; 
And  joy  that  should  all  hearts  employ 
As  when  the  past  was  new. 

•*  *  Ah,  not  the  emotion  of  that  past. 
Its  common  hope,  were  vain  ! 
Some  new  such  hope  must  dawn  at  last. 
Or  man  must  toss  in  pain. 


**  •  But  now  the  old  is  out  of  date, 
The  new  is  not  yet  born. 
And  who  can  be  alone  elate. 
While  the  world  lies  forlorn?* 

**  Then  to  the  wilderness  I  fled. — 
There  among  Alpine  snows 
And  pastoral  huts  I  hid  my  head. 
And  sought  and  found  repose. 

"  It  was  not  yet  the  appointed  hour. 
Sad,  patient,  and  resigned, 
I  watch'd  the  crocus  fade  and  flower, 
I  felt  the  sun  and  wind. 

**  The  day  I  lived  in  was  not  mine, 
Man  gets  no  second  day. 
In  dreams  I  saw  the  future  shine — 
But  ah  !  I  could  not  stay ! 

**  Action  I  had  not.  followers,  fame  ; 
I  pass'd  obscure,  alone. 
The  after-world  forgets  my  name. 
Nor  do  I  wish  it  known. 

**  Composed  to  bear,  I  lived  and  died. 
And  knew  mv  life  was  vain. 
With  fate  I  murmur  not,  nor  chide. 
At  Sevres  by  the  Seine 

"  (If  Paris  that  brief  flight  allow) 
My  humblo  tomb  explore  ! 
It  bears  :  Eternity,  be  thou 
My  refuge  !  and  no  more. 

"But  thou,  whom  fellowship  of  mood 
Did  make  from  haunts  of  strife 
Come  to  my  mount^in-Holitude, 
And  learn  my  frustrate  life  ; 

'*  O  thou,  who.  ere  thy  flying  span 
Wjis  past  of  cheerful  youth. 
Didst  find  the  solitary  man 
And  love  his  cheerless  truth — 

*'  Despair  not  thou  as  I  despair'd. 
Nor  l)e  cold  gloom  thy  prison  ! 
Forward  the  gracious  hours  have  fared, 
And  see  !  the  sun  is  risen  ! 

"  He  breaks  the  winter  of  the  i>ast ; 
A  green,  now  earth  ap|»ears. 
Milli(ms,  whose  life  in  ice  lay  fast. 
Have  thoughts,  and  smiles,  and  tears. 

*'  What  though   there  still    need  effort, 

strife? 
Though  much  be  still  unwon  ? 
Yet  warm  it  mounts,  the  hour  of  life  ! 
Deatirs  frozen  hour  is  done  ! 
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"The  world's   great   order    dawns    in 

After  loug  darkness  rude. 
Divinelier  imaged,  ctenrer  seen, 
With  happier  real  pursued, 

"  With  hope  eictinctand  brow  compost 
1  martc'd  the  present  die  1 
Its  term  of  lif@  was  noarly  closed, 
Yet  it  had  more  than  1. 

■■  But  tliou,  tliougli  to  tlie  world's  new 

Thou  t'oiiie  with  aspect  marr'd. 

Shorn  of  the  joy,  the  bloom,  the  power 

Which  best  befits  its  hard— 


•  than  lialf  tlij  yoajs  be 


"Though  m 

And  spent  thy  youthful  prime  ; 
Though,  round  thy  firmer  manhood cnst 
Hang  weeds  of  our  sad  time 

"  Whereof  thy  youth  fell  all  the  spell. 

Aad  traversed  all  the  sliade— 

Though   late,   though   diinm'd,   though 

weak,  yet  tell 
Hope  to  a  world  newL-mads  1 

"  Help  it  to  fill  that  deep  desire. 
The  want  which  rack'd  our  brain. 
Consumed  our  heart  with  thirst  like  fire, 
Immedicable  pain  ; 


"  Whut  still  of  strenglli  is  left,  emfiot. 
This  end  to  help  attain  : 
Oim  common  wave  of  thought  andio) 
Lifting  mankind  agtiin!" 

—The  vision  ended.    I  awoke 

As  out  of  sleep,  and  no 

Voice  moved  ; — only  the  torrent  bn^ 

The  silence,  far  below. 

Soft  darknens  on  tlie  turf  did  lie. 

Solemn,  o'er  hut  and  wood, 

111  the  yet  st-ir-aown  nightly  sky. 

The  peak  of  Jaman  stood. 

Still  in  myMJul  the  voice  I  heard 

Of  Obermann  ^ away 

1  turn'd  :  by  wome  viigueimpuLKsIitT'd, 

Along  the  rocks  of  Naye 

Past  Soncliaud'a  piny  flanks  I  gue 
And  the  blanch'd  summit  bare 
Of  Malatrait.  to  where  in  baza 
The  Valuis  oiiens  fair, 

And  the  domed  Velaii,  with  hissiMw^ 
Behind  the  upcrowding  hilla. 
Doth  ail  the  lieAvi^nly  openins  cl«» 
Which  tha  Rhone's  murmur  fills:— 

And  glorious  there,  without  a  sound. 
Across  the  glimmering  lake. 
High  in  the  Valais-depth  profounJ. 
1  saw  the  morning  break.  I8S7. 
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^^      MY  SISTER'S  SLEEP 

otiE  fell  asleep  on  ChristmoB  Eve : 
At  length  the  long-un granted  shade 
Of  weary  eyelids  overweiRli'd 

The  pain  nought  else  might  yet  relieve. 

Oar  mother,  who  had  leaned  all  day 
Over  the  bed  from  chime  to  chime, 
Then  raised  herself  for  the  first  time. 

And  as  she  sat  her  down,  did  pray. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  flniah.     For  the  ^lart) 
&Iade  by  tier  candle,  she  had  cnre 

To  work  some  diatanoe  from  the  bed. 

Without,  there  was  a  cold  moon  up, 
Of  winter  md lance  sheer  and  thin  ; 
The  hollow  lialo  it  was  in 

Was  like  an  icy  crystal  cup. 

Through   the  small   room,  with   subtle 
sound 
Of  Sume,  bj  vents  the  fireshiue  drove 
And  reddened.    In  its  dim  alcove 

The  mirror  shed  a  clearness  round. 

I  had  been  eitting  up  some  nights. 

And    my   tired   miud   felt  weak  and 

Like   »  sharp  strengthening  vrine  it 
dnink 
The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 

Twelve  struck.     That  sound,  hy  dwin- 
dling yeare 
Heard  in  each  hour,  crept  oS ;  and 


Our  mother  rose  from  where  she  uat : 
Her  needles,  as  she  laid  thein  down. 
Met  lightly,  and  her  silken  gown 

Settled :  no  other  iioise  than  that. 


JuBt  then  in  the  room  ov{-r  us 
There  wa-H  a  pushing  back  of  chair). 
As  some  who  had  fM  unawares 

So  late,  now  heard  the  hoar,  and  nm. 


With  anxious  softly -stepping  haste 
Our  mother  went  where  Hargsnt  Ur. 
Fearing  the  sounds  o'erhead — sImiiU 
they 

Have  broken  her  long  watched-f or  mt  I 

She   stoojied    an    instant,     calm,  ind 
turned  ; 
But  suddenly  turned  back  again ; 
And  all  her  features  seemed  ii 
With     woo,   and   her  eyes    j 
yearned. 

For  my  part,  I  but  hid  my  boe. 
And   held   my   breath,  and   spoke  du 

There  was  none  spoken ;  bat  I  hearJ 
The  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Our  mother  bowed  herself  and  went ; 
And  botli  my  arms  fell,  and  I  sai.i. 
"God   knows   I   knew   that  she   wm 

And  there,  all  whit«,  my  sister  slept. 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  morn 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
We  said,  ere  the  first  quarter  struck, 

"Christ's  blessing  on  the  newly  bom!' 
lSi7.     ISSO. 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  nt  even  : 

She  hail  tliree  lilies  in  her  hand. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 
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But  a  white  rose  of  Mary*8  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn  ; 
Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  Gkxi*s  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  her«  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.     .     .    Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o*er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.     .     .    . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  Grod's  house 

That  she  was  standing:  on  ; 
By  GK>d  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

Tlie  which  is  Space  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
Tlie  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
*Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims. 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  heart-remembered  names ; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flatnes. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  flxed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  flerce 

Through  all  the  worlds.    Her  gaze  still 
strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 

Itsjpath :  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
T^e  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now  ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 


(Ah  sweet !    Even  now,   in  that  bird*s 
song. 

Strove  nut  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  barkened  ?    AY  hen  those  bells 

Popsestjod  the  mid-day  air. 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair  ?) 

'*  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me. 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
'*  Have  I   not  prayed  in  Heaven? — on 
earth, 

Lord.  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? 

*'  When    round  his    head    the    aureole 
clings. 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
1*11  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light ; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

*'  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
Whoso  hiini)sare  stirred  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God  ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

E^ch  like  a  little  cloud. 

**  We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be. 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audiblv. 

**  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so. 
The  songs  I  sing  here  ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in.  hushed  and  slow. 
And  And  some  knowledge  at  each  pause. 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know.' 


»» 


(  Ahis  !     We  two,  wo  two.  thou  say'st ! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.     But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  thee  ?) 

'*We  two,"  she  said,    "will    seek   the 
proves 
Where  the  ladv  Marv  is. 
With     her    Ave    handmaidens,    whose 
namos 
Are  five  sweot  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude.  Magdalen, 
Margaret  and  Rosalys. 
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"  Cirolewiae  sit  thej,  with  bound  looks 

And  foreheads  garhmded ; 
Into  the  fine  oloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  gjolden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  mrth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  bom,  being  dead. 

**  Hie  shall  fear,  ha[^y,  and  be  dumb : 

Then  will  I  laj  mj  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  oar  love. 

Not  onoe  abashed  or  weak : 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approre 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

**  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,   the    clear-ranged  unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles : 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  oitoles. 

**  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me : — 

Only  to  live  as  onoe  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhUe.  for  ever  now. 
Together,  I  and  he." 


She  gazed  and  listened  and  then 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

"All   this   is   when   he   comes."    She 
ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  sniil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres : 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers. 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 

1847,     1850. 

AUTUMN  SONG 

Know*st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  heart  feels  a  languid  grief 

Liiid  on  it  for  a  covering  ; 

And  how  sleep  seems  a  goodly  thing 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf? 

And  how  the  swift  beat  of  the  brain 

Falters  because  it  is  in  vain. 

In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Knowest  tliou  not  ?  and  how  the  chief 

Of  joys  seems — not  to  suffer  pain  ? 


Know'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leif 
How  the  soul  feels  Uke  a  dLried  abeaf 
Bound  up  at  length  for  faarveetinff. 
And  how  death  seems  a  cmmelT  tohig 
In  Autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ? 

•  THE  PORTRAIT 

Tms  is  her  pioture  as  she  was : 

It  seems  a  thin^  to  wonder  on. 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarrr  when  myself  am  gOMi 
I  gaae  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  1^ 
part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  tvsii 
heart: — 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas  I  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 
That  makes  the  prison-depths  mors 
rude, — 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  only  this,  of  lovers  whole  prise. 

Remains ;  save  what  in  moumnil  gain 
Tkkes  counsel  with  my  soul  almie,— 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown. 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 
*Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  fslb  in 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 
Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 

Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 

Wandering,   and  many  a  shape  whoee 
name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footstepts  meeting  you, 

And  all  things  going  as  tliey  came. 

A  deep  dim  wood  :  and  there  she  stands 
As  in  that  wood  that  dav  :  for  so 

Was  the  still  movement  ot  her  hands 
^\jid  such    the    pure    line's  gracious 
flow. 

And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem. 

Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 
T  is  she  :  though  oi^  herself,  alas  I 
Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 

Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone  ; 
And  we  were  blithe ;  yet  memory 

1  W.  M.  Rossctti  classes  this  among:  the  earlieit 
poems,  in  date  of  writing.  It  was  pnbUshedu 
a  song  in  1884,  and  in  the  Poetical  Worker  1861 


Saddens   those   lioure,  ns  wheu    the 

Looks  upon  dayliglit.  And  with  Uer 
I  atooped  to  drmk  tlie  spring-wiiter, 

Atliirat  where  other  ivalei's  sprang ; 

And  where  tbe  echo  is,  slie  sang, — 
iSy  sout  unother  eoha  there. 

But    when    that    hour    my    §oal    wod 
strength 

For  wonlft  whose  silence  wastes  and 
kills. 
Diill  raiixlroiw  smote  us.  an<l  at  lenKth 

Thundered  the  heat  within  ttie  hilU. 
Tli&t  eve  I  spoke  thoRe  words  again 
Beaide  the  pe]t«d  window-pane  ; 

And  there  she  hackeneil  what  I  said, 

With  under-glancM  that  surveyed 
The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 


Still  vihmted  with  Love's  warm  wings ; 
Till  I  must  make  tliem  Jill  my  owu 

And  paint  tliis  picture.    So.  't^^ixt  ease 

Of  talk  and  sweet  long  silenres. 
She  stood  ATnong  the  plnnLs  in  bloom 
At  windows  of  a  summer  rotiui. 

To  feigD  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

^^A»d  as  t  wronght,  while  all  abova 
^^^^nd  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 
^^Vlhe  sick  burthen  of  my  love 
^^^Ht  seemed   eauh  stin-thrilled   blossom 
^Ht^      there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

0  hnart  that  never  bfints  nor  heaves, 
III  that  one  ihiikiieNn  Iving  ?till. 
Wliat  now  lo  thee  my  lovers  great  will, 

"^f  tlie  Bne  web  the  sunshine  weavent 

now  doth  daylight  disavow 
,  siMedays, — nought  left  t<i see nr hear, 
jiy  in  solemn  wliispefs  now 
At  night-time  tliese  thingu  reach  mine 

When  tiie  Ifaf-ahadows  tit  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  rimii,  and  nil  tlie  heath, 
^^^J'oreat  and  water,  far  and  wide, 
^^Ub  limpid  starlight  gloi-iHed. 
^^K^Iike  the  niyst*«ry  of  di^ath. 

^^Pvt  night  at  last  T  cculd  have  slept, 
And  yet  delayed  my  nieep  till  dawn, 
91111  wandering.    Then  it  was  I  wept ! 


^^tlieS 
^Kyin, 


Aiid  as  I  stood  there  suddenly. 

All  wan  with  traversing  the  night, 
Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 

Yearned  loud  the  iron-bosomed  sea. 

Even  so.  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and 
The   beating   heart  of    Iiove's   own 

Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  tlieir  wings  to  lest.— 
How  eliall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
.,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 
imghout  the  music  of  the  suns, 
itters  in  her  soul  at  once 
A  rid  kaows  the  silenoe  there  for  God ! 

K-re  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline. 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it. 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

F.ven  than  the  old  gase  tenderer  : 

While  hopes  and  aimslong  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  hnr  image  aide  by  side. 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

Alwul  the  Hol.»  Sepulchre,     m^.   1870. 

THE  CARTJ-DEALEB 

I,D  y<m 

Yi.-t  though  its  splendor  s' 
Into  Hie  silence  languidly 

As  a  tune  into  a.  time. 
Those  eyes  unravel  the  coiled  night 

And  know  the  stars  al  noon. 

The  gold  that's  heajjed  beeid«  her  hand. 

In  truth  rich  prtxe  it  were : 
And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her 

With  magic  stillness  there ; 
And  he  wei^e  rit'h  who  should  unwind 
Tliat  woven  golden  tiuir. 

Around  her.  where  she  sits,  the  daDC« 
Now  breathes  its  eager  heat ; 

And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 
Fall  there  the  dancers'  feet 

Than  (all  her  cards  on  tli»  bright  board 
As  'twere  an  heart  that  beat 

ner  fingers  let  them  softly  through, 
.Smooth  polished  sHent  things ; 

And  cafli  one  as  it  falls  reflects 
In  Rwirt  light-shaHowingB, 

Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue, 
The  great  eyes  of  her  ring^. 


Those  glades  where  ( 
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Those  gems  Upon  tier  lianil  ; 
With  uie.  who  seai'ch  her  secret  brows ; 

Witb  all  men,  bless'd  or  biinn'ii. 
Wepls^  together,  she  and  n-e. 

Within  a  vain  straoge  land : 

A  IfLD  J  withotlt  any  order, — 
Day  even  a«  night,  (one  siaith,)— 

Where  who  lietli  down  ariseth  nut 
Nor  the  sleopcr  awakeneth  ; 

A  land  o(  darkness  aa  darkness  itiselC 
AiiU  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  be  her  ciards,  you    ask  7    Even 

The  heart,  that  doth  but  crave 
Uore.  having  fed  ;  the  diamond. 

Skilled  to  make  base  seem  brave  ; 
The  club,  for  smiting  in  the  dark  ; 

The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 


K lying;  i 
gun  ; 

But  'tia  a  game  she  plays  with  all 
Beneath  the  sway  o'  "the  sun. 

Thou  aeeat  the  oard  that  falls,  she  knows 

The  card  that  followeth  : 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ebbs  thy  ijaily  breath  : 
When  she  shall  speak,  thou'lt  learn  her 

And  know  she  c-iills  it  Death.     1870. 

AT  THE  SUNRISE  IN  1848 

Gon  said,  I.:et  there  be  light  i  and  there 

W!IB  light. 
Then  htard   we  sounds   as  though   the 

Earth  did  iiing 
And  the  Earth's  angel  cried  upon  the 

wing : 
We  saw  prients  full   together  and  turn 

white : 
And  covered  in  the  dust  from  the   Bun's 

sight, 
A  king  was  apieil,  and  yet  nnotlier  king. 
We  said:  "The  round   world   keeps   its 

balancing ; 
On  this  globe,  they  and  we  are  opposite, — 
If  it  is  day  with  us,  with  them  'tis  night. 
Still,  Man,  in  thy  Just   pride,  remember 

ibis: 
Thou    hadst   not   made   that   thy   sons' 

e«ns  shall  oak 
What  the  word  kinj/  may  mean  in  their 

day's  task, 
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But  for  the  light  chat  led :  and  If  light  if. 

It   ia   because   God  said.    Let   there  t« 

light."  JS4S.     ISW. 


changing,  0  r 


I  theii 


Not  that  tlie  earth 

G(«l! 
Nor    that    the  seasons    tott«r 

Not  that  the  virulent  ill  of  act  and  tftlk 
Seethes  ever  as  a  winejtress  ever  trod.— 
Not  therefore  are  we  certain  that  the  rod 
Weiglis   in    thine    liaiid    to   smif«  thi 

world ;  tliough  now 
Beneath  thine   hand   so   niauy   natiwa 

So  many  kings : — not  therefore.  0  mj 

God!— 
But  because  Man  is  parcelled  out  in  men 
To-day  ;  bt-oinLfe,  toranv  wrongful  blo». 
No  man  not  stricken  asks,  "  I   wDuldtN 

told 

Why   thou  dost  thus;"  but  his  hMct 

whispers  then, 
■■  ITe  is  he.l  am  I."    By  this  we  know. 
Tlittt  the  earth  falls  a-tunder.  being  old.    I 

IS4S  or  isis.  isa 

MARY'S  GIRLHOOD 
[For  a  Picture) 


This  is  that  blessed  Mary,  pre-elect 
God's  Virgin.     Gone   is   a  great   whik. 

Dwelt  young  in  NaRareth  of  Galilee. 
Unto    God's    will    she   brought  deTOUl 

respL'Ct, 
Profound  simplicity  of  intelleot. 
And     supreme     patience.       From    Iwr 

mother's  knee 
Faithful  and  hopeful:  wise  in  charity: 
Strong  in  grave  [wace  ;  in  pity  circom- 

So  held  she  through  her   girlhood ;  as  il 

An  angel-watered  lily,  that  near  God 
GrowK  and  is  quiet.     Till,  pne  dawn  U 

She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no 

At  all,— yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  Wt 

Because  tlie  fulness  of  the  time  vo 
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These  are  the  symbols.    On  that  clotli 

of  red 
r  the  centre  is  the  Tripoint :  perfect  each. 
Except  the  second  of  its  points,  to  teach 
That  Christ  is  not  yet  born.    The  books 

— whose  head 
Is  golden  Charity ,  as  Paul  hath  said — 
Thocie  virtues  are  wherein  the  soul  is 

rich: 
Therefore   on    them  the  lily  standeth, 

which 
Is  Innocence,  being  interpreted. 
The  seven- thorn'd  briar  and  t}ie  palm 

seven-leaved 
Are  her  great   sorrow    and    her    great 

reward. 
Until  the  end  be  full,  the  Holy  One 
Abides  without.    She  soon  shall  have 

achieved 
Her  perfect  purity  :  yea,  God  the  Lord 
Shall  soon  vouchsafe  His  Son  to  \ye  her 

Son.  1848,  1850,     1849,  1870. 

FOR  A  VENETIAN  PASTORAL 
By  Gioroione 
(In  tlie  Louvre) 

Water,  for  anguish  of  the  solstice : — 

nay. 
But  dip   the  vessel,  slowly, — nay,  but 

lean 
And    Imrk  how  at  its  verge  the   wave 

sighs  in 
Reluctant.     Hush  I    Beyond  all  depth 

awajr 
The  heat  lies  silent  at  the  brink  of  day  : 
Now  the  hand  trails  uix)n  the  viol-string 
That  sobs,  and  the  brown  faces  cease  to 

sing. 
Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure.  Whither 

stray 
Her  eyes  now,  from  whose  mouth  the 

slim  pipes  creep 
And  leave  it  pouting,  while  the  shadowed 

grass 
Is  cool  against  her  naked  side  ?   Let  l>o  : — 
Say  nothing  now  unto  her  lest  she  weep, 
Nor  name  this  ever.    Be  it  as  it  was. — 
Life  touching    lips  with  Immortality. 

1850. 

THE  SEA-LIMITS 

Consider  the  sea*s  listless  chime : 
Time's  self  it  is,  made  audible, — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth's  own  shell. 


Secret  continuance  sublime 
Is  the  sea*s  end  :  our  sight  may  pass 
No  furlong  further.     Since  time  was, 

Tins  sound  liath  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

No  quiet,  which  is  death's, — it  hath 
The  inournfulness  of  ancient  life, 
Enduring  always  at  dull  strife. 

As  the  world's  hwirt  of  rest  and  wrath. 
Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 
Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 

Gray  and  not  known,  along  its  path. 

Listen  alone  l)eside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  wooils ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee  : 

Hark  wliere  the  murmurs  of  thronged 
men 

Surge  and  sink  back  and  surge  again, — 
Still  tlie  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

Gather  a  shell  from  the  strown  beach 
And  listen  at  its  lips  :  they  sigh 
The  same  desire  and  mystery. 

The  eclio  of  the  whole  sea's  s{)eech. 
And  all  mankind  is  thus  at  lieart 
Not  anything  but  what  thou  art : 

And  Earth,  Sea,  Man,  are  all  in  each. 

1850. 

THE  MIRROR 

She  knew  it  not, — most  perfect  pain 
To  learn  :  this  too  she  knew  not.  Strife 
For  me.  <.'alm  hers,  as  from  the  first. 
T  Avas  but  another  bubble  burst 
UiK)n  the  curdling  draught  of  life, — 
My  silent  patience  mine  again. 

As  who.  of  forms  that  crowd  unknown 
Within  a  distant  mirror's  shade. 
Deems  sucli  an  one  himself,  and 

makes 
Some  sign  ;    but  when  •  tlie   image 
shakes 
No  whit,  he  finds  his  thought  l)etray'd. 
And  must  seek  elsewhere  for  his  own. 

1850,  1886. 

A  YOUNG  FIR-WOOD 

These  little  firs  to-day  are  things 
To  clasp  into  a  giant's  can. 
Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady's  lap. 

From  many  winters  many  springs 
Sliall  cherish  them  in  strength  and  sap, 
Till  they  be  marke<l  upon  the  map, 

A  wood  for  the  wind's  wanderings. 
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AU  seed  is  in  tlie  aower'a  lianila  : 

And  what  at  first  vas  trained  to  spread 
Its  ahelter  for  soma  single  head. — 

Yea,  even  buoIi  fellowship  of  wands. — 
May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  sbade 
Of  ItB  great  multitude  be  laid 

TJpoD  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 

Novetnher,  llfSO.     1870. 

PENUMBRA 

I  uiD  not  look  U[x>n  her  eyes, 
(Though  scarcely  seen,  with  no  suri)rise, 
"Mid  many  eyee  a  single  look, ) 
Because  they  should  not  gaze  rebuke, 
At  night,  from  stars  ia  tiky  and  brook. 

I  did  not  take  her  by  the  hand, 

(Thougii  little  was  to  andevstaud 

From   touch   of  band  all  friends  might 

take.) 
Because  it  should  not  |irove  a  flake 
Burnt  in  my  palin  to  boil  and  aohe. 

I  did  not  listen  to  her  voice, 
(Tlioughnone  had  note"!,  where  at  choice 
All  might  rejoice  in  listening.) 
Because  no  auoh  a  thing  should  cling 
In  the  wood's  moan  at  evening. 

1  did  not  crosa  hershiidow  once, 
(Though  from  the  hollow  west  the  sun's 
Last  Miadow  runs  along  so  far,} 
Because  in  June  it  should  not  bar 
My  ways,  at  noon  when  fevers  are. 


Sooner  than  they,  did  register?) 
And  my  lieart  leapt  and  wept  to  her, 
And  yet  I  did  not  speak  nor  stir. 

So  shall  the  tongues  of  the  sea's  foam 
(Though  many  voices  tliei-ewith  come 
From  drowned   hope's   home   to  cry  to 


SISTER  HELEN 

"  Why  did  you  melt  your  waien  man, 

Sister  Helen  ? 
To-day  is  the  third  since  you  bepiii." 
"The  time  was  long,  vet  the  time  i^an, 
Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Marg  Mother. 
Three    dayt    to-day.    betvieea  Hell   and 
SisaveH .') 


You'll  let  me  play,  foryoussaidlmighL,' 
■'  Be  very  still  in  your  play  to-niglit. 
Little  tn'other." 
(O  Molker.  Mary  UoOnt. 
Third  night,  to-night,  betwem  Heaaid 
Heuveti .') 

"  You  said  it  must  melt  ere  vespei^bdl. 

Sister  Helen; 
If  now  it  be  molten,  all  is  well-" 
'■  Even  so, — uay,  peace  !  you  i-annol  l^U. 
Little  brother." 
,  (O  Mother.  Mary  MnOier. 

Otohat  itlhis, between  Hellaml  B<ai<att\ 

"  Oh  the  wHxen  knav'>  w.^s  plump  to-diT, 

Sister  Helen  ; 
How    like    dead    folk    he   lias  drc^ipnl 

"  Nay  now,  of  the  dead  wliat  can 


siiy. 


"i 


Little  brother?" 

(OMother.  Marj/UoOur. 

e  dead,  hetujeett  HeS  tmi 


'  See, s 


Shines  through  the  thinned  waxndw 

blood  I  ■■ 
"  Nay  now,   when   looked   you  yet  «■ 

Littlfi  brother?" 
(O  Mother.  JltaraMotlur. 
How    mle    she    i»,   between    Hell   nud 

btave,ir) 

"Now  Hose  your  eyes,  for  they^e  aick 

Sister  Helen, 
And  I'll  play  without  the  gallery  door.' 
'■  Aye,  let  Tue  rest,— Pll  lie  on  the  floor. 
Little  brother.'' 
(0  Mother.  Mary  Hblker. 
mat   rent   to-night,   betuieen   HtU  ami 
Heaven  t) 

•■  Here  high  up  in  the  balcony. 

Sister  Belen, 
The  moon  flies  face  to  face  with  me." 
■'  Aye,  look  and  say  whatever  you  see, 
Little  brother." 
(0  Mother.  Mary  Uot^rr. 
What  sight  tonight,   between   Hell  oaf 
Heaven  T) 

''  Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind**  wikt. 
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In    the    shaken    trees    the    chill    stars 

shake." 
"  Hush,  heard  you  a  horse-tread  As  you 
stiake 

Little  brother  ?  '* 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  sound  to-night ^  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  f) 

**  I  hear  a  horse-tread,  and  I  see, 

Sister  Helen, 
Three  horsemen  that  ride  terribly." 
**  Little  brother,  whence  come  the  three, 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Whence  should  they  coine^  between  Hell 
and  Heaven  t) 

•*  They  come   by    the    hill- verge    from 
Boyne  Bar, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  one  draws  nigh,  but  two  are  afar." 
•*Look,   look,  do  you  know  them  who 
they  are, 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Who  should  they  be,  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  t) 

•*  Oh,  it*s  Keith  of  Eastholm  rides  so  fast. 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  mane  on  the  blast." 
**  The  hour  has  come,  has  come  at  last, 

Little  brother  I " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Her   hour   at   last,  between    Ilell   and 
Heaven  !) 

"  He  has  made  a  sign  and  called  Halloo! 

Sister  Helen, 
And  he  says  that  he  would  speak  with 


you. 


»» 


"  Oh  tell  him  I  fear  the  frozen  dew, 

Little  brother." 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Wlty  laugJut  she  thus,  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  !] 

••  Tlie  wind  is  loud,  but  I  hear  him  cry. 

Sister  Helen, 
That  Keith  of  Ewern's  like  to  die." 
'*  And  he  and  thou,  and  thou  and  I, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
And  they  and   we,    between   Ilell   and 
Hiiaven  ! ) 

•«  Three  days  ago,  on  his  marriaj;e-mom, 

Sister  Helen, 
He  sickened,  and  lies  since  then  forlorn." 


*•  Fur  bridegroom's  side  is  the  bride  a 
thorn. 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Motlier,  Mary  Mother, 
Cold   bridal   cheer,  bettveen    Hell   and 
Heaven ! ) 

'*  Three  days  and  nights  he    has    lain 
abed, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  he  prays  in  torment  to  l>e  dead." 
"  The  thing  may  cliance,  if    he    have 
prayed. 

Little  brother !  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Motlier, 
If  he  have  prayed,    between   Hell  and 
Heaven!) 

*'  But  he  has  not  ceased  to  cry  to-day, 

Sister  Helen, 
That  you  should  take  your  curse  away." 
**My  prayer  was  heard, — he  need  but 
pray 

Little  brother  I" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  3f other. 
Shall  God  not  hear,  betv:een  Hell  and 
Heaven  ?) 

**  But  lie  says,  till  you  take  back  your 
ban, 

Sist«r  Helen, 
His  soul  would  pass,  yet  never  can." 
**  Nay  then,  shall  I  slav  a  living  man. 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
A  living  soul,  between  Hell  and  Heaven!) 

**  But  he  calls  for  ever  on  your  name. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  says  that  he  melts  before  a  flame." 
*'  My  heart  for  his  pleasure   fared   the 
same. 

Little  brother. " 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Fire  at    the   heart,  between    Hell   and 
Heaven  ! ) 

"  Here's  Keith  of  Westholm  riding  fast. 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  plume  on  the 

blast." 
**Tlie  hour,  the  sweet  hour  I  forecast, 

Little  brother  ! " 
(0  Motlier,  Mary  Mother, 
Is  the  hour   siceet,    between    Hell   and 
Heaven  f) 

**  Ho  stops  to  speak,  and  he  stills  his 
horse, 

Sister  Helen ; 
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But  Ilia  wiirds  aie  drovrnad  in  the  wind's 

"  NajF   hear,   nay   hoar,  you   must   hear 
perforce, 

Little  brotlier  !  " 
<0  Mother.  Mam  Mother. 
irAuI  word  note  heard,  belipeen  Helland 
Heaven  f) 

"  Oh  he  says  that  Keith  of  Ewem's  ory, 

Sister  Helen, 
Is  ever  to  see  you  ere  lie  die." 
"  In  nil  that  his  soul  sees,  there  am  I. 
Little  brother  ! " 
(O  Mother.  Mary  Moihr-r. 
TIte  tours   one   aigid,  betmeen  Hell   and 
Heave}! .') 

"  He  sends  a  ring  and  a  broken  ooin, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  bids  you  niiud  the  banks  of  Boynp." 
"  Wliat  eise  he  broke  will  he  ever  juiii. 
Little  brother?'' 
(O  Mother.  Mary  Mother. 
ffa,    never   Joined,    between    Jlell   and 
Heaoen,  f) 

"  He  yields  you  these  and  craves  full  fai  n , 

Sisler  Helen  J 
You  pardon  him  in  his  mortiU  pain." 
"  What  else  he  took  will  lie  give  sgaiu, 
Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother,  Marg  Mother, 
Not    twice    to   give,   betaven   Hell   irnd 
Heaven .') 

"  He  calls  your  name  in  an  agony, 
Sister  Helen. 
That  even  dead  Love  must  weejdo  eei-." 
"  Hate,  liora  of  Love,  is  blind  as  he, 
Little  brother  !  " 
(0  Motile-;  Mary  Mother. 
Love  turned   to  liale,  beticeen  Hell  and 
Heaven !) 

••  Oh  it's  Keith  of  Keith  nowr  that  rldea 
fast. 

Sister  Helen, 
For  I  know  the  white  hair  on  the  blast." 
'■  The  short,  short  hour  will  soon  be  |iast, 
Little  brother  1 " 
(O  Mother.  Mary  Mother. 
Wilt  toon   be   past,  between    Hell   and 
Heaven  !) 


"  He  looks  at  n 

But  oh  I  his  voi 
"  What  her 


)  and  he  tries  to  speak. 


Little  brother?" 
(O  Mother.  Mary  MotluT. 
Is  thisllieend.t>elireen  Hell  and  Heaven  fl 

"  Oh  his  son  still  cries,  if  you  for^re, 

Sist«'r  Helen, 
The  body  dies,  but  the  soul  shall  liie." 
"  Fire  shall  forgive  me  as  I  forgive. 
Little  brother  1 " 
(O  Mother,  Marg  MoOtr. 
An     she    /"rgiven,     between     Hell   a»d 


Heait 


'0 


■  Oh  he  prays  yoi 


i  Ueart  would 


Sister  Helen. 
To  Rave  liiB  dear  son's  soul  alive." 
'■  Fire  c-annot  slay  it.  it  shall  thrive, 
Little  brotlier  I " 
(O  Mother.  Mary  MoOtrr, 
Alan.  (ling,  between  Hell  and  mavtH  .') 

''  He  cries  to  you.  kneeling  in  the  nad. 

Sister  Helen, 
Tu  go  with  hin>  for  the  Iotb  of  God '. ' 
'■  The  way  is  lonjj  to  his  son's  abode. 
Little  brother." 
(O  Mother.  Mary  JUirfhff, 
The    %miy    i»    long,    betioeen    Hell   o»d 
Heaven  !j 

"  A  lady's  here,  by  a  dark  steed  brought, 

Sistei  Helen. 
So  darkly  clad,  1  saw  her  not," 

"  See  lier  now  or  never  see  augbt. 
Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother.  Marj)  Mother. 
117iu/    iHore    to  see,   betteeen    Hell   and 
Heaven  f) 

"  Her  hood   falls   back,  and   the  uoun 
shines  fair. 

Sister  Helen. 
On  the  Lady  of  Ewem's  golden  liair." 
"  Blesthouruf  my  power  and  her  des[Aii. 
Little  brother ! '' 
(O  Mother.  Mary  MoOitr, 
Hour  Meat  mtd  banii'd.  itetteeen  HeBimd 
Heaven .') 

"  Pale,  pale  her  oheeka.   that  in  pride 

dia  glow, 

Si9t«r  Helen. 
'Neiith  the  bridal-wreath  three  daysapi-' 
"  One  morn  for  pride  and  three  days  (or 

Little  brother  I " 
{O  Mother,  Mam  J'o***'- 
nree  days,  three  night*,  between  Bdi 
and  Heaven  ,') 
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**  Her  olasped  hands  stretch  from  her 
bending  ]iead, 

Sister  Helen ; 
With  the  loud  wind*s  wail  her  sobs  are 

wed." 
"  What  wedding-strains  hath  her  bridal- 
bed 

Little  brother  ?  " 
(O  Motlier,  Mary  Mother, 
W?iat  strain  but  death's^  between  Hell 
and  Heaven  f) 

**  She  niay  not  speak,   she  sinks  in  a 
swoon, 

Sister  Helen, 
She  lifts  her  lips  and  gasps  on  the  moon.*' 
'*  Oh !  might  i  but  hear  her  souPs  blithe 
tune. 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother. 
Her  woe's  dumb  cry,  bettoeen  Hell  and 
Heaven  !) 

**  They've  caught    her   to    Westholm's 
saddle-bpw, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  her  moonlit  hair  gleams  wliite  in 

its  flow." 
**  I^et  it  turn  whiter  than  winter  snow, 

Little  brother !  " 
(O  Motlier,  Mary  Mother, 
Woe-witJiered   gold,  between   Hell   and 
Heaven  !) 

••  O  Sister  Helen,  you  heard  the  bell, 

Sister  Helen  I 
More  loud  than  the  vesper-chime  it  fell." 
**•  No  vesper-chime,  but  a  dying  knell. 

Little  brother  I '' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother. 
His   dying    knell,   bettoeen     Hell    and 
Heaven  !) 

**  Alas  !  but  I  fear  the  heavy  sound, 

Sister  Helen  ; 
Is  it  in  the  sky  or  in  the  ground  ?  " 
*"  Say,  liave  they  turned  then*  horses 
round. 

Little  brother?" 
(O  Motlier,  Mary  Mother, 
What  wwUdslie  more,  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  f) 

"  They  have  raised  the  old  man  from  his 
knee, 

Sister  Helen, 
And  they  ride  in  silence  hastily.'' 
^*  More  Uat  the  nake<i  soul  doth  flee, 

Little  brother ! " 


{O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
The    naked    soul,    between    Hell    and 
Heaven  !) 

**  Flank  to  flank  are  the  three  steeds 
gone. 

Sister  Helen, 
But  the  lady's  dark  steed  goes  alone." 
*'  And  lonely  her  bridegroom's  soul  hath 
flown, 

Little  brother." 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother. 
The  lonely    ghost,    between    Hell    and 
Heaven!) 

*'  Oh  the  wind  is  sjid  in  the  iron  oh  ill. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  weary  sad  tliey  look  by  the  hill." 
*'  But  he  and  I  are  sadder  still. 

Little  brother ! " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most    sad   of    all,    bettoeen   Hell   and 
Heaven  !) 

**  See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its 
place. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace  ! " 
*•  Yet  here  they  burn  but  for  a  space. 

Little  brother  I  " 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother. 
Here  for   a    space,    between    Hell   ana 
Heaven!) 

'*  Ah  !  wlmt  white  thing  at  the  door  has 
cross'd. 

Sister  Helen  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  frost  ?  " 
**  A  soul  that's  lost  as  mine  is  lost. 

Little  brother!" 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all    lost,  beticeen  Hell   ami 
Heaven!)  1853,  1870. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  XINEVEH 

In  our  Museum  gsilleries 

To-day  I  lingered  o'er  tlie  prize 

Deail  Greece  vouchsafes  to  living  eyes, — 

Her  Art  for  ever  in  fresh  wise 

From  hour  to  hour  rejoicing  me. 
Sighing  I  turned  at  last  to  win 
Once  more  the  Ix)ndon  dirt  and  din  ; 
And  as  I  made  the  swingnloor  spin 
And  issued,  they  were  hoisting  iii 

A  winged  beast  from  Nineveh. 

A  human  face  the  creature  wore. 
And  h(M>f.s  behind  and  hoofs  before. 
And  flanks  with  dark  runes  fretted  o'er. 
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T  was  bull,  *t  was  mitred  Minotaur, 

A  dead  disbowelled  mysterr ; 
The  mummy  of  a  buried  faith     • 
Stark  from  the  chamel  without  scathe. 
Its  wings  stood  for  the  light  to  bathe,— 
Such  fossil  oerements  as  mieht  swathe 
The  very  corpse  of  Nineveh. 


the 


The  print  of  its  first  msh-wrappinf 
Wound   ere  it  dried,  still  nbbe< 

thing. 

What  song  did  the  brown  maidens  sing, 
From  purple  mouths  alternating. 

When  that  was  woven  languidly  ? 
What  vows,  what  rites,  what  prayers 

preferred. 
What  songs   has  the    strange  image 

In  what  blind  vigil  stood  interr'd 
For  ages,  till  an  English  word 
Broke  silenoe  first  at  Nineveh  ? 

Oh  when  upon  each  sculptured  court. 
Where  even  the  wind  might  not  re- 
sort,— 
0*er  which  Time  passed,  of  like  import 
With  the  wild  Arab  bovsat  sport, — 

A  livine  face  looked  in  to  see  : — 
Oh  seemed  it  not— the  spell  once  broke — 
As  though  the  carven  warriors  woke. 
As  thoum  the  shaft  the  string  forsook. 
The  cymoals  clashed,  the  chariots  shook. 

And  there  was  life  in  Nineveh  ? 

On  London  stones  our  sun  anew 
The  beast's  recovered  shadow  threw. 
(No  shade  that  plague  of  darkness  knew, 
No  light,  no  sliade,  while  older  grew 

By  ages  the  old  earth  and  sea.) 
Lo    thou  I    could   all    thy  priests  have 

shown 
Such  proof  to  make  thy  godhead  known? 
From  their  dead  Past  thou  liv'st  alone 
And  still  thy  shadow  is  thine  own 

Even  as  of  yore  in  Nineveh. 

That  day  whereof  we  keep  record, 
Wlien  near  thy  city-gates  the  Lord 
Sheltered  liis  Jonan  with  a  gourd, 
This  sun,  (I  said)  here  present,  pour'd 

Even  thus  this  shadow  that  I  see. 
This  shadow  has  been  shed  the  same 
From  sun  and  moon, — from  lamps  which 

came 
For  prayer, — from  fifteen  days  of  flame, 
The  last,  while  smouldered  to  a  name 

Sardanapalus'  Nineveh. 

Within  thy  shadow,  haply,  once 
Sennacherib  has  knelt,  whose  sons 


Smote  him  between  the  altaiHrtones : 
Or  pale  Semiramis  her  BoneB 

Of  gold,  her  inoeiuie  brought  to  thee. 
In  love  for  grace,  in  war  for  aid :  .  . . 
Ay,  and  who  else?  ...  till  *^icafth  t^ 

shade 
Within  his  trenches  newly  made 
Last   year  the    Christian    knelt  sai 
pray'd— 

Not  to  thy  strength — in  Nineveh. 

Now,  thou  poor  god,  within  this  ball 
Where  the  blank  windows  blind  the  wall 
From  pedestal  to  pedestal. 
The  kind  of  lieht  shaU  on  thee  fUl 

Which  Loudon  takes  the  dajv  to  be : 
While  school-foundations  in  the  act 
Of  holiday,  three  files  oompaot. 
Shall  learn  to  Tiew  thee  as  a  f^ 
Connected  witli  that  aealoos  tract : 
Borne, — ^Babylon  and  Ninereh.* 


<t 


Deemed  they  of  this,  thoee  worshippen. 
When,  in  some  mythic  ohain  of  veise 
Which  man  shall  not  again  Tcheaiie, 
The  faces  of  thy  ministers 

Yearned  pale  with'  bitter  eoslaiy  f 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome, — did  any  god 
Before  whose  feet  men  knelt  vnsbod 
Deem  that  in  this  nnblest  abode 
Another  scarce  more  nnknown  god 

Should  house  with  him,  from  Ninefvb! 

Ah  !  in  what  quarries  lay  the  stone 
From  whicli  this  pygmy  pile  has  grown. 
Unto  man*s  need  now  long  unknown. 
Since  thy  vast  tenii)les,  court  and  cone. 

Rose  far  in  desert  history? 
Ah  I  what  is  here  that  does  not  lie 
All  strange  to  thine  awakened  eye? 
Ah  I  what  is  here  can  testify 
(Save  that  du»nb  presence  of  the  sky) 

Unto  thy  day  and  Nineveh  ? 

Why,  of  those  mummies  in  the  room 
Above,  there  might  indeed  haTO  come 
One  out  of  Egypt  to  thy  home. 
An  alien.     Nay,  but  were  not  some 

Of  these  thine  own  **  antiquity  "? 
And  now, — thej'  and  their  gods  and  thoo 
All  relics  here  together, — now 
Whose  profit  ?  whether  bull  or  cow, 
Isis  or  Ibis,  who  or  how, 

Whether  of  Thebes  or  Ninereh  ? 

The  consecrated  metals  found. 
And  ivory  tablets,  underground. 
Winged  teraphimand  creatures  crawn'J 
When  air  and  daylight  filled  the  mound. 


Fell  into  dust  iiumadiatel}'. 
And  even  as  these,  the  imagea 
Of  ftwo  and  woiship, — even  as  tlieee, — 
80,  Bniitten  with  the  aun'B  increase, 
tier  glory  inijuldered  and  did  (.■eaue 

From  imaieiuorial  Nineveh. 

The  iJft.v  her  buildem  made  their  iiall. 
Those  uities  of  the  lake  ot  salt 
StofMl  Rnnlr  'stablishod  without  fault. 
Hadeprouil  with  pillars  of  basalt. 

Witu  sardmi^K  and  porphjrv. 
The  liny  that  Jiiiiuh  bore  abroad 
To  Nineveh  the  voice  of  God, 
A  braoliish  lake  lay  in  his  road. 
Where  erst  Priile  nxe3  her  aure  abode, 

As  then  in  royal  Nineveh, 

The  day  when  he.  Pride's  lord  and  Man's. 
Shon^ed  all  the  kin[;doiiut  at  a  glance 
To  Him  before  whose  couotenanoe 
The  years  receile.  the  years  advance. 

And^d,  Fall  Joivn  and  worahiptue : — 
'Mid  all  the  pomp  beneath  that  look, 
Then  stirreil  there,  haply,  some  rebuke. 
Where  to  the  wind  the  salt  pools  shook. 
And  in  those  tracts,  of  life  forsdok, 

Tliat  knew  thee  not,  O  Nineveh  I 

Delicate  liarlot !     On  tliy  throne 
Thoii  witit  a  world  beneath  tliee  prone 
In  state  for  a^es  siiL'st  alone ; 
And  needs  were  yeiirs  and  lustres  flown 

Ere  strength  of   man   could   vanquish 
thee: 
Whom  even  thy  victor  foes  muet  bring, 
Stiil  nivnl.  among  niaids  titat  sing 
As  wilJi  doves'  voices,  taboring 
Upon  their  breasts,  unto  the  King, — 

A  kingly  conquest,  Nineveh  1 

Here  woke  my  thought.    The 

wind's  alow  sway 
Had  waxed  :  and  like  the  human  play 
or  soorn  that  smiling  spreads  away. 
The  sunshine  shivered  off  the  day ; 

The  oallous  wind,  it  seemed  to  me. 
Swept  up  the  shadow  from  the  ground  : 
And  pale  as  whom  the  Fates  aatound. 
The    god    forlorn    stood    winged    and 


And  ns  I  turned,  my  sense  half  shut 
Still  save  the  crowds  of  kerb  and  rut 
Ou  past  as  marshalle<l  to  the  strut 
Of  ranks  in  Eyfmmii  quaintly  cuL 
T[it  seemed  in  one  same  jNigeantry 


They   followed   forms  which   had   been 

To  paMB,  till  on  my  sight  should  burst 
That  tulure  ot  the  hi-st  or  worst 
Wlian   some   may   question   which   was 
first. 
Of  London  or  of  Nineveh. 

For  as  that  Bull-god  once  did  stand 
And  watched  the  burial-clouds  of  sand. 
Till  these  at  last  without  a  hand 
Rose  o'er  his  eyes,  another  land. 

And  blinded  him  with  destiny  : — 
So  may  he  stand  again  ;  till  now. 
In  Khi|)e  of  unknown  sail  and  prow. 
Some  tribe  of  the  Australian  plough 
Bear  liim  afar, — a  relic  now 

Of  London,  not  of  Nineveh  I 

Or  it  may  chance  indeed  that  when 
Man's  age  is  hoary  among  men. — 
11114  centuries  tlireesoore  and  ten, — 
His  furthest  childhood  ahall  seem  then 
More  clear  tlian  later  times  may  l>e : 
Who,  finding  in  tliia  desert  place 
This  form,  siiall  hold  us  for  some  race 
That  walked  not  in  Chriel's  lowly  wny«. 


Tlie  smile  rose  flrst, — anon  drew  uigh 
Tlie  thought :  .  .  .  Those  heavy   wings 

spread  high 
So  sure  of  flight,  which  do  not  Hy : 
That  set  gaze  never  on  tlie  sky  ; 

Those  acriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see  ; 
It«  crown,  a  biow-oontracting  load  ; 
Its  planted  feet  which trustthesoti :  .  .  . 
(So  grew  the  image  at*  I  trad :) 
O  Nineveh,  was  this  thy  God.— 

Thine  also,  mighty  Ninev«h?     1850. 

MARV  MAfiDALENE 

AT  THE  DOOR  OF  SIMON  THK  PItARISEB 

(For  n  Draicing^) 
"  Why  wilt  tlu>u  cast  the  rosesf  ram  thine 


and  cheek. 

Nay.  not  this  house. — that  banquet- 
house  we  seek ; 

See  how  they  kiaa  and  enter ;  come  Ihou 
tbere, 

<  In  (he  ilnMrlnK  Hary  hru  left  a  tMUd  proMfc 

■ii:n,  anJ  Is  aKeiitliuK  by  ■  sudilen  InipulM  ihe 

l.i»prha»follo*sa  li«r  and  to  irylng  to  mro  her 


SO 


Tins  delicate  day  of  love  we  two  will 

Till  Bt  our  «3r  lore'a  whispering  night 

sliittl  speak. 
What.  Bweel  one,— hoM'at  thou  still  tlie 

foolish  freak? 
Nay,  when  I  kisa  thy  feet  they  '11  lenve 

the  stair." 
■■  Oh  loose    lUe !    See'st    Uioti  not  my 

Bridegroom's  face 
That  draws  me  to  Him?     For  His  feet 

My  hair,  my  tears  He  craves  to-day  :— 

and  oh  I 
Wliat  words  can  tell  what  other  day  and 

ShalE   see  me  clasp  those  blood-stained 

feet  of  His? 
He  needs  inei  calls  me,  luves  me ;  lot  me 
go!"  JUS'J-T.     1370. 

ASPECTA.  MEDUSA 

(For  a  Drawing) 

AhdrojiIkda,  byPersaiis  saved  and  wed. 

Hankered  each  day  to  sve  the  Gorgon's 


That  death  s)ie  lived  by. 


LOVE'S  NOCTURN- 

MASTBit  of  tlie  murmurinj;  courts 

Where  tlie  sliai>es  of  sleep  cunvene  ! — 

Lo !  tny  spirit  liere  exhorts 
All  the  powers  of  Uiy  demesne 
For  tlieir  aid  to  woo  my  queen. 

Wltat  reports 
Yield  thy  jeuloiis  courts  unseen  ? 

Vaporous,  unaccoiintahie, 

Ureaiiiiaiid  lies  forlorn  of  iiglit, 

Hollow  like  a  breathing  shell. 

Ah  !  that  fi-oin  all  dreams  I  might 
Choose  onedrsamand  guide  its  fiigiit ! 

1  know  well 
What  her  sleep  should  tell  to-night. 

There  the  dreams  are  multitudes : 
Some  that  will  not  wail  for  sleep. 

Deep  within  the  August  woods  ; 
Some  that  hum  while  rest  may  steep 


Weary  labor  laid  a-he»p  ; 

Interludes, 
Some,  of  giievous  moods  tliat  ire 

Poets'  fancies  all  are  there  : 

There  the  elf-girla  flood  with  win 
Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air ; 
There    breathe    perf amea ;     ther 

rings 
Whirl  the  foam -bewildered  gpriin 

Siren  there 
Winds  her  dizey  hair  and  sings. 

Thence  the  one  dream  mutually 
Dreamed  in  bridal  unison. 

Less  tliaa  waking  «csta3y  ; 

Half-formed  visions  that  niake  m 
In  the  house  of  birth  alone  : 

And  wliat  we. 
At  death's  wicket,  see.  unknown. 

But  for  mine  own  sleep,  it  lies 

In  one  gracious  form's  control. 
Fair  with  lionomble  eyes, 

'Lamps  of  a  transluceut  bouI  ; 

O  their  glance  is  loftiest  dole, 
Sweet  and  wise. 

Wherein  I»ve  descries  his  goal. 

Reft  of  her.  my  dreams  are  all 
Clammy  trance  tliat  fears  the  (■kr : 

Changing  footpaths  uhift  and  fall ; 
From  polluted  coverts  nigh, 

Miserable  phantoms  sigh  : 

Qliiike^  the  pull. 
And  the  funeral  goes  by. 

Master,  is  itsoothly  said 

That,  as  echoes  of  man's  speech 
Far  in  secret  clefta  are  made. 

So  do  all  men's  bodies  reach 

Shadows  o'er  thy  sunken  beach.— 
Shape  or  shade 

In  those  halls  portrayed  of  each? 

Ah !   might  I,  by  thy  good  ^rrsce 
(imping  in  the  windy  stair, 

(Darkness  and  the  breath  of  space. 
Like  loud  waters  everywhere). 
Meeting  mine  own  image  there 

Face  to  face. 
Send  it  from  that  place  to  herl 

Nay,  not  I :   but  oh !   do  thou. 

Master,  frani  thy  shadow  kind 
Cull  my  body's  phantom  now : 

Bill  it  bear  its  face  derlin'd 

Till  its  flight  her  slumbers  &aA, 
And  her  brow 

Feel  il«  preaeuce  bow  like  wind. 
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Where  in  groves  the  graoile  Spring 

lYembles,  with  mute  orison 
Confidently  strengthening, 

Water's  voice  and  wind's  as  one 

Shed  an  echo  in  the  sun. 
Soft  as  Spring, 

Master,  bid  it  sing  and  moan. 

Song  sliall  tell  how  glad  and  strong 

Is  the  night  she  soothes  alway  ; 
Moan    sliall  grieve  with  that  parchod 
tongue 
Of  the  brazen  liours  of  day  : 
Sounds  as  of  the  springtide  they, 

Moan  and  song. 
While  the  chill  mouths  long  for  May. 

Not  the  pravers  which  with  all  leave 

Tlie  world's  fluent  woes  prefer. — 
Not  the  praise  the  world  doth  give, 

Dulcet  fulsome  whisperer  ; — 

Let  it  yield  ray  love  to  her. 
And  achieve 

Strength  that  shall  not  grieve  or  err. 

Wheresoe'er  my  dreams  befall, 
Both  at  night-watch  (let  it  say), 

And  where  round  the  sun-dial 
The  reluctant  hours  of  day. 
Heartless,  hopeless  of  their  way, 

Rest  and  call ; 
There  her  glance  doth  fall  and  stay. 

Suddenly  her  face  is  there  ; 

So  do  mounting  vapors  wreathe 
Subtle-scented  transports  where 

The  black  ftr- wood  sets  its  teeth. 

Part  the  boughs  and  look  beneath, — 
Lilies  share 

Secret  waters  there,  and  breathe. 

Master,  bid  my  sluvdow  bend 

Whispering  thus  till  birth  of  light. 

Lest  new  shapes  that  sleep  may  send 
Scatter  all  its  work  to  flight ; — 
Master,  master  of  the  night. 

Bid  it  spend 
Speech,  song,  prayer,  and  end  aright. 

Yet,  ah  me  !  if  at  her  head 
There  another  phantom  lean 

Murmuring  o'er  the  fragrant  lied, — 
Ah  !  and  if  my  spirit's  queen 
Smile  those  alien  words  between, — 

Ah  !  poor  shade  I 
Shall  it  strive,  or  fade  unseen  ? 

How  should  love's  own  messenger 

Strive  with  love  and  be  love's  foe  ? 
Master,  nay  I    If  thus,  in  her, 


Sleep  a  wedded  heart  should  show, — 
Silent  let  mine  image  go. 

Its  old  share 
Of  thy  spell-bound  air  to  know. 

Like  a  vapor  wan  and  mute, 

Like  a  name,  so  let  it  pass ; 
One  low  sigh  across  her  lute. 

One  dull  breath  against  her  glass ; 

And  to  my  sad  soul,  alas  I 
One  salute 

Cold  as  when  death's  foot  shall  pass. 

Then,  too,  let  all  hopes  of  mine. 

All  vain  hoi)es  by  night  and  day, 
Slowly  at  thy  summoning  sign 

Rise  up  pallid  and  obey. 

Dreams,  if  this  is  thus,  were  they  : — 
Be  thev  thine. 

And  to  dreamworld  pine  away. 

Yet  from  old  time,  life,  not  death. 

Master,  in  thy  rule  is  rife  : 
Ix) !  through  thee,  with  mingling  breath, 

Adam  woke  beside  his  wife. 

O  Love  bring  me  so,  for  strife. 
Force  and  faith, 

Bring  me  so  not  death  but  life ! 

Yea.  to  Love  himself  is  pour'd 
This  frail  song  of  hope  and  fear. 

TIk^u  art  Ix)ve,  of  one  accord 
With  kind  Sleep  to  bring  her  near, 
Still-eyed,  deep-eyed,  ah  how  dear  I 

Master,  Lord, 
In  her  name  iniplor'd,  O  hear !     1870. 

FIRST  LOVE  REMEMBERED 

Peace  in  her  chaml)er,  wheresoe'er 

It  be,  a  holy  place  : 

The  thought  still  brings  my  soul  su(rh 
grace 
As  morning  meadows  wear. 

Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 
A  tiiai<rs  who  dreams  alone. 
As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 

Its  ceiling  showed  at  night : 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 
As  nuptial  hvmns  invoke, 
Innocent  maidenhood  awoke 

To  married  innocence  : 

There  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
Tlie  unconscious  gift  bequeathed  ; 
For    there    my    soul    this   hour    has 
breathed 

An  air  inviolate.  IttTO. 
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PUGHTED  PROMISE 

In  a  aoft-oomplexioned  sky, 
Fleeting  rose  and  kindling  gray. 

Have  you  seen  Aurora  fly 
At  the  break  of  day  ? 

So  my  maiden,  so  my  plighted  may 
Blushing  oheek  and  gleaming  eye 
Lifts  to  look  my  way. 

Where  the  inmost  leaf  is  stirred  - 
With  the  heart-beat  of  the  erove. 

Have  you  heard  a  hidden  bira 
Cast  her  note  above  ? 

So  my  lady,  so  my  lovely  love. 
Echoing  Cupid^s  prompted  word, 
Makes  a  tune  thereoi. 

Have  vou  seen,  at  heaven's  mid-height, 

In  the  moon-rack's  ebb  and  tide, 
Venus  leap  forth  burning  white, 

Dian  pale  and  hide  ? 
So  my  bright  breast-jewel,  so  my  bride. 
One   sweet  night,  when   fear  takes 
flight. 
Shall  leap  against  my  side.        1870. 

SUDDEN  LIGHT 

I HAVB  been  here  before. 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 
I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 
The  sweet  keen  smell. 
The  siffhing  sound,  the  lights  around 
the  shore. 

You  have  l>een  mine  before, — 
How  long  ago  I  may  not  know  : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 
Your  neck  turned  so. 
Some  veil  did  fall, — I  knew  it  all  of  vore. 

Has  this  been  thus  before  ? 
And  shall  not  thus  time's  eddying 
flight 
Still  with  our  lives  our  loves  restore 
In  death's  despite, 
And  day  and   night  yield  one    delight 
once  more?        "  1861^. 

THE  WOODSPURGE 

The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind   was 

still. 
Shaken  out  doad  from  tree  and  hill : 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knof»s  my  forehead  was, — 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas! 


My  hair  was  over  in  the  gnwa. 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  daj 


Mt  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  nm 
Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon ; 
Among  those  few,  out  of  tlie  sun. 
The  woodspoige  flowered,  thvee  oiqaii 
one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memoiy : 
One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me.- 
Thewoodq;Hirgehasaoapofthree.  IKt 

THE  HONETSUCKLE 

I  PLaCKKD  a  honeysuckle  where 
The  hedge  on  high  is  quick  with  tlion. 
And  climbing  for  the  prise,  wss  ton. 

And  fouled  my  feet  in  quag-watwr ; 
And  by  the  thorns  and  by  the  wind 
The  blossom  that  I  took  was  thinn*d 

And  yet  I  found  it  sweet  and  fsir. 

Thence  to  a  richer  growth  I  came. 
Where,  nursed  in  mellow  interooom, 
The  honeysuckles  sprang  fay 

Not  harriea  like  my  single  stem. 
All  virgin  lamps  of  scent  anid  dew. 
So  from  my  hand  that  first  I  threw. 

Yet  plucked  not  any  more  of  them.  18^ 

A  LITTLE  WHILE 

A  LITTLE  while  a  little  love 
The  hour  yet  bears  for  thee  and  me 
Who  have  not  drawn  the  veil  to  see 

If  still  our  heaven  be  lit  above. 

Thou  merely,  at  the  day*s  last  sigh. 
Hiust  felt  thy  soul  proloixg  the  tone. 

And  I  have  heard  the  night-wind  cry 
And  deemed  its  speech  mine  own. 

A  little  wliile  a  little  love 
The  scattering  autumn  hoards  for  us 
Whose  bower  is  not  yet  ruinous 

Nor  quite  un leaved  our  songless  grove. 

Only  across  the  shaken  boughs 
Wo  hear  the  flood-tides  seek  the  sea.   . 

And  deep  in  both  our  hearts  they  rouse 
One  wail  for  thee  and  me. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 
May  yet  be  ours  who  have  not  said 
The  word  it  makes  our  eyes  afraid 

To  know  that  each  is  thinking  of. 

Not  yet  the  end  :  be  our  lips  dumb 
In  smiles  a  little  season  vet : 

I'll  tell  thee,  when  the  end  is  come. 
How  we  may  best  forget.  1870^ 
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TROY  TOWN 

Heavenborn  £[elen,  Sparta's  queen, 

(OTroy  Town!) 
Had  two  breasts  of  heavenly  sheen, 
The  sun  and  moon  of  the  heart's  desire 
AU  Love's  lordship  lay  between. 

(O  Troy's  down. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Helen  knelt  at  Venus'  shrine, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 

Saying  "  A  little  gift  is  mine, 

A  little  gift  for  a  heart's  desire. 

Hear  me  speak  and  make  me  a  sign ! 

(O  Troy's  down. 
Tall  Troy  son  fire!) 

"  Look,  I  bring  thee  a  carven  cup ; 

(O  Troy  Toum!) 
See  it  here  as  I  hold  it  up, — 
Shaped  it  is  to  the  heart's  desire. 
Fit  to  fill  when  the  gods  would  sup. 

(O  Troy's  down. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

'*  It  was  moulded  like  my  breast ; 

(O  Troy  Town!) 

He  that  sees  it  mav  not  rest, 

Rest  at  all  for  his  heart's  desire. 

O  give  ear  to  my  heart's  behest ! 

(O  Troy's  down, 
TaU  Troy's  on  fire!) 

**  See  my  breast,  how  like  it  is ; 

(O  Troy  Toxcn!) 

See  it  bare  for  the  air  to  Kiss  ! 

Is  the  cup  to  thy  heart's  desire  ? 

O  for  the  breast,  O  make  it  his  ! 

(O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

**  Tea,  for  my  bosom  here  I  sue  : 

(O  Troy  Town  !) 

Thou  must  give  it  where  't  is  due, 

Give  it  there  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Whom  do  I  give  my  bosom  to  ? 

(O  Troy's  down, 
TaU  Troy's  on  fire  !) 

"  Each  twin  breast  is  an  apple  sweet ! 

(O  Troy  Toimi!) 
Once  an  apple  stirred  the  beat 
Of  thy  heart  with  the  heart's  desire : 
Say,  who  brought  it  then  to  thy  feet? 

(O  TYoy's  down. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire !) 

**  They  that  claimed  it  then  were  three 

(OTroy  Town!) 
For  thy  sake  two  hearts  did  he 


Make  forlorn  of  the  heart's  desire. 

Do  for  him  as  he  did  for  thee ! 

(O  Troy's  down. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire, ^ 

**  Mine  are  apples  grown  to  the  south. 


( O  Troy  Toum  !) 
th< 


»» 


Grown  to  taste  in  the  days  of  drouth. 
Taste  and  waste  to  the  heart's  desire  : 
Mine  are  apples  meet  for  his  mouth  I 

(O  Troy's  doum, 
TaU  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Venus  looked  on  Helen's  gift, 

(O  Troy  Toum!) 
Looked  and  smiled  with  subtle  drift. 
Saw  the  work  of  her  heart's  desire  : — 
**  There  thou  kneel'st  for  Love  to  lift !  " 

(O  Troy's  doum. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Venus  looked  in  Helen's  face, 

(O  Troy  Town  !) 

Knew  far  off  an  hour  and  place. 

And  fire  lit  from  the  heart  s  desire ; 

Laughed    and    said,    *'Thy    gift    hath 
gi*ace  \^ 

(O  Troy's  doum. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Cupid  looked  on  Helen's  breast, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Saw  the  heart  within  its  nest. 
Saw  the  fiame  of  the  heart's  desire, — 
Marked  his  arrow's  burning  crest. 

(O  Troy's  doton, 
TaU  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Cupid  took  another  dart, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 

Fledged  it  for  another  heart. 

Winged  the  shaft  with  the  heart's  desire, 

Drew  the  string  and  said,  *'  Depart !  " 

(O  TVoy's  doum. 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire!) 

Paris  turned  upon  his  bed, 

(O  Troy  Town!) 
Turned  upon  his  bed  and  said. 
Dead  at  heart  with  the  heart's  desire,^ 
*'  O  to  clasp  her  golden  head  ! " 

(O  Troy's  down, 
TaU  Troy's  on  fire!) 

1870. 

THE  STREAM'S  SECRET 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey, — what  secret 
thing. 
O  wandering  water  ever  whispering  T 
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Surety  thy  speech  bIihU  bo  of  her. 
Tliou   water,   O  thou   whiepering   waii- 

Wh&t  inesxage  dost  thou  bring? 

Say.  Iiath  not  Love  leaned  low 
This  hour  beside  thy  far  well-htad, 
AuJ  tliere  through    jealous    hollowed 
fingers  said 
The  thing  that  most  T  lung  to  know. — 
Murmuring  with  curb  all  •labbleil  in  tliv 
flow 
And  wiiahe<l  lipB  rosy  red  7 

He  told  It  to  thee  there 

Where  Iliy  voice  liull)  n  Imider  tone  : 
But  where  it  welters  to  this  little  munn 

His  will  derrt-es  that  I  shouhl  lienr. 
Now  8{>eak:  for  with  the  sileuue  is  no 

And  I  am  all  alone. 

Shall  Time  not  still  endow 
One  hour  with  life.  Hnd  I  and  she 

Slake  in  oni'  kiss  the  tliirst  of  memory  ? 
Sdy,  stream  ;  leistLove  should  disaToiv 

Thy    service,   and    tlie  bird   upon   tlie 

Sing  first  to  tell  it  me. 

What  whis|>erest  ihon?    Nay,  why 
Name  the  dead  hours?    I  mind  them 
well 
Their   RboBto  in  many  darkened  door^ 
wars  dwell 
With  desolate  eyes  ("  knciw  thpm  hy. 
Thai  h*>ur  must  still  be  boru  ere  it  fjin 
die 
Of  tliatrd  have  thee  tell. 

But  iienr.  before  thou  apeak  1 
Withhold.  I  pray,  tlie  vain  behest 
That  while  the  maze  hath  still  its  bnwer 
for  quest 
My  burning  lieart  should  cease  to  seek. 
Be  sure   that   Love  ordained    for  sonitt 

His  roadside  dells  of  rest. 

Stream,  when  thi-t  Hilver  thread 
In  flood-time  ia  a  torrent  brown. 
May  any  bulwark   bind    thy    foaming 


Still  sliriot  the  dead  drift  down  ? 

l«t  m>  rebuke  find  plni^ 
In  speecli  of  iliine :  or  it  ahall  prave 


That  thou  dost  ill  expound  the  wordt  <■( 

Even  as  thine  eddy's  ripjiling  race 
Would  blurtlie  i>erfect  image  of  bisect 
I  will  have  none  thereof. 

O  lenrn  and  undei'staitd 
That 'gainst  the   wrongs   himwlf  diii 

Love  sought  her  aid  ;  until  her  shadoaj 

And  eye>4  beseeching  gave  oomuiand . 
And  compassed  in  her  close  cotnpaasion- 

My  heart  must  burn  and  speak. 

For  then  at  last  we  spoke 
What  eyes  so  oft  had  told  to  eyw  ^ 

Through     that     lonK-lingeriDg     ailenc* 
whose  half-signs 
Alone  the  buried  secret  broke. 
Wliiali  with  snatched  itauds  tuid  UiMTi*' 


But  she  is  far  away 
Niiw  :  nor  the  hours  of   night  gni*V 

Bring  yet  to  me,  long  ganng  fromibc 

TliP  wind-stirred  robe  of  rostMlc  gn'     1 
And  ruse-crown  of  the  hour  that  Itadi 
tlie  day  j 

When  we  sliall  meet  once'  mure.  ' 

Dark  as  Ihy  blinded  wave 
When  brimming  midnight  floods  tl" 
Sim- 
Blight   HS   the  laughter  of  thy  ranncls 

The  dawn  yields  all  the  light  U«j 

Even  Hii  tliese  houra  to  wound   and  tlnl 

Are  sisters  in  Love's  ken. 

Oh  sweet  her  bending  gratre 
Then  ivhen  I  kneel  beside  her  fe«t ; 
And      sweet      her     eyes'     o'erhanginc 
heaven  ;  and  sweet 
The  gathering  folds  o(  litr  embrace  ; 
And   her   fall'n  liair  at  last  shed  rounJ 
my  face 
When  breaths  and  tears  shall  mert. 

Beneath  her  'sheltering  hair, 
In  the  warm  silence  near   her   brea!i. 
Our  kisses  andoursobs  shall  sink  tore^U 
As  in  some  still  trUMM  nude  a^«re 
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That  day  and   uiglit  have  wrought  to 
fulness  tliere 
And  Love  has  built  our  nest. 

And  as  in  the  dim  grove, 
When    the  rains  cease  that   hushed 
them  long, 
*Mid  glistening  boughs  the  song-birds 
wake  to  song, — 
So  from  our  heaits  deep-shrined  in 
love, 
"While  the  leaves  throb  beneath,  around, 
above, 
The  quivering  notes  shall  throng. 

Till  tenderest  words  found  vain 
Draw  back  to  wonder  mute  and  deep, 
And  closed  lips  in  closed  arms  a  silence 
keep, 
Subduea  by  memory's  circling  strain,— 
The    wind-rapt    sound    that    the  wind 
brings  again 
While  all  the  willows  weep. 

Tlien  by  her  summoning  art 
Shall  memory  conjure  back  the  sere 
Autumnal  Springs,  from  many  a  dying 
year 
Bom  dead  ;  and,  bitter  to  the  heart, 
The  very  ways  where  now  we  walk  apart 
Who  then  shall  cling  so  near. 

And  with  each  thought  new-p:rown. 
Some  sweet  caress  or  some  sweet  name 
Low-breathed  shall   let  me  know    her 
thought  the  same  : 
Making  me  rich  with  every  tone 
And  touch  of  the  dear  heaven  so  long 
unknown 
That  filled  my  dreams  with  flame. 

Pity  and  love  shall  burn 
In  her  pressed  cheek  and  cherishing 
hands ; 
And  from  the  living  spirit  of  love  tliat 
stands 
Between  her  lips  to  soot  lie  and  yearn. 
Each    separate    breath  shall  clasp  me 
round  in  turn 
And  loose  my  spirit's  bands. 

Oh  passing  sweet  and  dear, 
Tlien  when  the  worshipped  form  and 
face 
Ar«  felt  at  length  in  darkling  close  em- 
brace ; 
Round  which  so  oft  the  sun  shone  clear, 
With  mocking  light  and  pitiless  atmo- 
sphere, 
In  many  an  hour  and  place. 


All  me !  with  what  proud  growth 
Shall  tliat  hour's  thirsting  race  be  run  ; 
While,  for  each  several  sweetness  still 
begun 
Afresh,  endures  love's  endless  drouth ; 
Sweet  hands,  sweet  hair,  sweet  cheeks, 
sweet  eyes,  sweet  mouth. 
Each  singly  wooed  and  won. 

Yet  most  with  the  sweet  soul 
Shall  love's  espousals  then  be  knit ; 
What  time  the  governing  cloud  sheds 
I)eace  from  it 
0*er  tremulous  wings  that  touch  the 
goal, 
And  on  the  unmeasured  height  of  Love's 
control 
The  lustral  fires  are  lit. 

Therefore,  when  breast  and  cheek 
Now  |>art,  from  long  emb^-aces  free, — 
Each  on  the  other  gazing  shall  but  see 

A  self  that  has  no  need  to  speak  : 
All  things  unsought,  yet  nothing  more 
to  seek, — 
One  love  in  unitv. 

O  water  wandering  past, — 
All»eit  to  thee  I  sfteak  this  thing, 
O  water,  thou  that  wanderest  wMiispering, 

TIiou  keep'st  thy  counsel  to  the  last. 
What  spell  U{>on  thy  bosom  should  Love 
cast, 
Its  secret  thence  to  wring  ? 

Nay,  must  thou  hear  the  tale 
Of  the  past  days, — the  heavy  debt 
Of  life  that  obdurate  time   withholds, — 
ei*e  yet 
To  win  thine  ear  these  pra vers  prevail. 
And  hv  thy  voice  Love's  self  with  high 
All-hail 
Yield  up  the  amulet  ? 

How  should  all  this  be  told  ? — 
All  the  sad  sum  of  wayworn  days  ; — 
Heart's    anguish    in   the    im{)enetrable 
maze ; 
And  on  the  waste  uncolored  wold 
The  visible  burthen  of  the  sun   grown 
cold 
And  the  moon's  laboring  gaze? 

Alas  !  shall  hope  be  nurs'd 
On  life's  all-succoring  breast  in   vain, 
And  made  so  i>erf(>ct  only  to  be  slain  ? 
Or  shall  not  rather  the  sweet  thirst 
Even  yet  rejoice  the  heart  with  warmth 
disjHMs'd 
And  strength  grown  fair  again? 
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With  bodiless  form  and  uiiapparent  fe«t 

Tiiat  cfist  no  uliaduw  yet  before. 
Though  round  ite  head  the  dawn  begina 
topcjur 
The  breath  that  makes  day  Bweel? 


Use 


taeve 
Watch  till  tho  dial's  thin-thrown  shaile 
Be  born.-^yea,  till  the  jounieyiug  line 
be  laid 
Upon  the  point  that  wakes  the  Rpoll. 
And  there  in  lovelier  light  than  tongUf; 
can  t«ll 
Its  presence  stand  array' J. 

Its  Boul  remembers  yet 
Those  sunless  hours  that  passed  it  by  ; 
And  still  it  hears  the  night's  disconso- 
late cry, 
And  feels  Uie  branches  wringing  we-t 
Cost  on  Its  brow,  that  may  not  once  for- 
get. 
Dumb  tears  from  the  blind  sky. 


Were    long  in    weary    longing    sighed 
The  hour   of   Lore,   'mid  alra   grown 

Shall  sing  beside  the  door,  and  Love's 

own  lutt- 
Thriil  to  the  passionate  lay. 

Tliou  know'st,  tor  Love  has  told 
Within  thine  ear,  O  stream,  how  soon 
That  sung  shall  lift  iU  sweet  appointed 

O  tell  me.  for  my  lips  are  cold, 
And   in   ray  veins  the  blood  is  waiing 
old 
Even  while  I  beg  the  boon. 

So.  in  that  hour  of  sighs 
Assuaged,  shall  we  beside  this  stone 
Yield  thanks   fur  grace ;  while   in  thy 
mirror  shown 
T)ie  twofold  image  softly  lies. 
Until  WB  kiss,  and  each  iu  other's  eyes 
Is  imaged  oil  alone. 

Still  silent?    Can  no  art 
Of  Love's  then  move  thy  pity  ?     Niiv, 
To  thee  let  nothing  come  that  owns  his 

Let  happy  lovers  have  no  pai  t 


With  thee ;  nor  even  so  sad  and  |a 

Ah  tliou  haat  spurned  to-<]a]r. 

To-day  ?     Lo  I  night  la  hem. 
The  glen  grows  heavy  with  som«  i 
Risen  from  the  earth  or  fall'n  to  tn 
earth  pale ; 
And  all  stands  huahnd  to  ey«  and  « 
Until   the   night-wind  sliake   tha  ik 
like  fear 
And  every  covert  quail. 

Ah  !  by  another  ware 

On  other  airs  the  hour  must  cMM 

Which  to  thy  heart,  my  love,  slMHctf 

me  liome. 

Between  the  lips  of  the  love  osra 

Against  that  night  the  la]>pinff  vtlai 

And  the  dark  lips  are  dumb. 

But  there  Love's  self  iloth  (<iUfi4, 

And  with  Life's  weary  wiugs  farflxvii. 

And  with  Death's  eyes  that  make  Hit 

Gathers  the  water  in  his  hand : 
And  they   that   drink   know  nought  of  J 
sky  or  land 
But  only  love  alone. 

O  soul-sequestered  face 
Far  off.— O  were  that  ni^ht  but  u        , 
So  even  beside  Utat  streaai  even  I  *D<t 

thou 
Through  thirsting  li{>s   should  drs* 
Love's  grace. 
And  in  the  Kone  of  tliat  supreme  embnn 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 

O  water  whispering 
Still  through  tiie  dark  in  to  mine  ears.— 
As  witli  mine  eyes,  is  it  not  now  wOh 

Mine  evea  that  add  to  thy  cold  Epriog. 

Wan  water,  wandering  wat«r  weltering, 

Tliis  hidden  tide  of  tears.     1870. 

LOVE-LILY 

Between  the  hands,  between  the  brows. 

Between  the  lips  of  Love-LUy, 
A  ppirit  is  born  whose  birth  endows 

My  blood  with  fire  to  burn  Uimo^ 
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Within  the  voice,  within  the  heart, 

Within  the  mind  of  Love-Lily, 
A  spirit  is  born  who  lifts  apart 

His  tremulous  wings  and  looks  at  me  ; 
Who  on  my  mouth  his  finder  lays, 

And    shows,   while  whispering  lutes 
confer. 
That  Eden  of  Love's  watered  ways 

Whose  winds  and  spirits  worsliip  her. 

Brows,  hands,  and  lips,  heart,  mind, 
and  voice. 
Kisses  and  words  of  Love-Lily, — 
Oh  !  bid  me  with  your  joy  rejoice 
Till  riotous  longing  rest  in  me  I 
Ah  !  let  not  ho|)e  be  still  distraught. 

But  find  in  her  its  gracious  goal. 
Whose  speech  Truth  knows  not  from 
her  thought 
Nor  Love  her  body  from  her  soul. 

1870. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LIFE 

THE  SONNET 

A  Sonnet  is  a  momenVa  monument y — 

Memorial  from  the  SouVs  eternity 

To  one  dead  deatlUess  hour.    Look  tliat 

it  be, 
WJiether  for  huttral  rite  or  dire  portent y 
Of  its  own  arduous  fnlnens  reverent  : 
Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 
Ab  Day  or  Night  may  rule;   and  let 

Time  see 
Ifsflotoering  crest  impearled  and  orient, 
A  Sonnet  is  a  coin  :  its  face  reveals 
The  Sold, — its  converse,  to  what  Poicer 

*tis  due : — 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 
Of  Life^  or  dower  in  Loves  high  retinue. 
It  nerve ;  or  'wild  the  dark  wluxrfs  cav- 
er mms  breath. 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to 
Death, 

PART  L    YOUTH  AND  CHANGE 

I.     LOVE  ENTHRONED 

I  MARKED  all  kindred  Powers  the  heart 

finds  fair : — 
Truth,  with  awed  lips  ;  and  Hope,  with 

eyes  upcast ; 
And  Fame,  whose  loud  wings  fan  the 

ashen  Past 
To  signal-fires.  Oblivion's  flight  to  scare  ; 
And  Youth,  with  still  some  single  golden 

hair 


Unto  his  shoulder  clinging,  since  the 

last 
Embrace  wherein  two  sweet  arms  held 

him  fast ; 
And   Life,   still  wreathing  flowers  for 

Death  to  wear. 
Love's  throne  was  not  with  these ;  but 

far  above 
All  passionate   wind  of  welcome    and 

farewell 
He  sat  in  breathless  bowers  they  dreain 

not  of ; 
Though   Truth  foreknow  Love's  heart, 

and  Hope  foretell, 
And  Fame  be  for  Ix>ve's  sake  desii-able, 
And  Youth  be  dear,  and  Life  be  sweet 

to  Lave. 

II.      BRIDAL  BIRTH 

As  w^hen  desire,  long  darkling,  dawns, 

and  first 
The  mother  looks  upon  the  new-born 

child, 
Even  so  mv  Lady  stood  at    gaze  and 

smiled 
When  her  soul  knew  at  length  the  Love 

it  nursM. 
Born  with  her  life,  creature  of  iwignant 

thirst 
And    exquisite    hunger,    at    her    heart 

Love  lay 
Quickening  in  darkness,  till  a  voice  that 

day 
Cried  on  him,  and  the  bonds  of  birth 

were  burst. 
Now,  shadowed  by  his  wings,  our  faces 

yearn 
Together,   as    his    fullgrown    feet  now 

range 
The  grove,  and    his  warm   hands  our 

coucii  prepare  : 
Till  to  his  song  our  bodiless  souls  in  turn 
Be  bom  his  children,  when  Death's  nup- 
tial change 
Leaves  us  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

III.      LOVE'S  TESTAMENT 

O  THOU  who  at  l-iove's  hour  ecstatically 

Unto  my  heart  dost  ever  more  present. 

Clothed  with  his  fire,  thy  heart  his  tes- 
tament : 

Whom  I  have  neared  and  felt  thy  breath 
to  be 

The  inmost  incense  of  his  sanctuary  ; 

Who  with(mt  speech  hast  owned  him, 
and.  intent 

Upon  his  will,  thy  life  with  mine  hast 
blent. 
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And   murmured,  '*  I  am  thine,   thou  'rt 

one  with  me  !  " 
O  what  from  thee  ihe  grace,  to   nie  the 

prize, 
And  what  to  Love  the  glory, — when  the 

whole 
Of  the  deep  stair  thou  tread'st  to  the 

dim  shoal 
And  weary  water  of  the  place  of  siglis. 
And    there  dost   work  deliverance,   as 

thine  eyes 
Draw  up  my  prisoned  spirit  to  thy  soul  I 

IV.      LOVESIGHT 

When  do  I  see  thee  most,  beloved  one  ? 
AVhen  in  the  light  the  spirits  of  mine  eyes 
Before  thy  face,  their  altar, 'solemnize 
The  worship  of  that  Love  through   thee 

made  known  ? 
Or  when  in  the  dusk   hours,    (we   two 

alone. ) 
Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 
Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmering   visage 

lies. 
And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own  ? 
O  love,  my  love  I  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  eaith  the  shadow  of 

thee. 
Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring, — 
How   then  should    sound    upon   Life's 

darkening  slo|>e 
The  ground-whirl  of  tlie  jjerished  leaves 

of  Hope, 
Tlie  wind  of  DeatirsiiinKnisliable  wing? 

V.    hf.aht's  Hope 

By  Nvliat  word's  jjower,  tlie  key  of  paths 
uiitrod, 

Sliall  I  tlieJitlinilt  cloeps  of  Love  explore. 
Till  parted   waves  of  Song   yield  up  I  lie 

si  lore 
Even  as  that  sea  wliicli   Israel  crossed 

(Iryshod  ? 
For  lo  I  in  some  poor  rhythmic  period. 
Lady.  I  fain  would  tell  how  evermore 
TIjv  ^^M^1  I  know  not  from  thy  l>odv.  nor 
Thee  from  mvself,  neither  our  love  from 

God. 
Yea.  in   God's   name,  and    Love's,   and 

thine,  would  I 
Draw      fiom     one     loving    he<irt    such 

evidence 
As  to  all  heaits  all  tliint^s  shall  signify  ; 
Tender  as  tlawn's  lust   hill-tire,   and  in- 
tense 
As  instantaneous  i>enetrating  sense. 
In  Spring's  birtli-hour,  of  otlier  Springs 

gone  by. 


VIII.      LOVE'S  LOVEBS 

So3fE  ladies  love  the  jewels  in  Love's 

zone 
And  gold-tipped  darts  he  hath  for  pain- 
less play 
In  idle  scornful  hours  he  flings  away ; 
And  some  that  listen   to  his   lute's  sofk 

tone 
Do  love  to  vaunt  the  silver  praise  th^ 

own  ; 
Some    prize    his    blindfold   sight;  and 

there  be  they 
Who  kissed  his  wings   which  broagfat 

him  yesterday 
And  thank' his  wings  to-day  that  be  is 

flown. 
My  lady  only  loves  the  heart  of  Love : 
Therefore  Love's  heart,   my  lady,  bath 

for  thee 
His  bower  of  unimagined   flower  and 

tree: 
There  kneels  he  now,   and   all-anbuD- 

gered  of 
Thine  eyes  giay-lit  in  shadowing  bair 

above. 
Seals  with  thy  mouth  his  immortalitr. 

IX.   PASSION  AND  WORSHIP 

One    flame-winged    brought  a  white- 
winged  harp-player 

Even  where  my  lady  and  I  lay  all  alone: 

Saying:  *' Behold,  this   minstrel  is  un- 
known ; 

Bid  him  depart,  for  I  am  minstrel  here: 

Only  my  strains  are  to  Love's  dear  uue* 
ilear.'' 
;  Then  said  I  :  "  Through  thine  haulbciv^ 

rapturous  tone 
I  Unto   my  lady    still    this    harp    makes 
moan. 

And  still  she  deems   the    cadence  deep 
and  clear." 

Tlien  said  my  laily  :  '*Thou  art  Pa>>ioii 
of  rA)ve, 

And    til  is     Love's    Worship  :     both  he 
plights  to  me. 

Tliy   mastering  music   walks   the  sunlit 
sea  : 

But  where  wan   water   trembles  in  the 
grove 

And  tlie  wan  moon  is  all  the  light  there- 
of. 

Tins  harp  still  makes   my  name   its  voi- 
untarv.'' 

X.      THE   PORTRAIT 

O  r^OKD  of  all  compassionate  control. 
O  L)ve  I  let  this  my  lady's  picture  glow 
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Under  my  hand  to  praise  her  name,  and 

show 
Even  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole: 
That  he  who  seeks  her  beauty's  furthest 

goal. 
Beyond  the  light  that  the  sweet  glances 

throw 
And  refluent    wave  of  the  sweet  smile, 

may  know 
The  verjjT  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 
Lo  !  it  IS  done.     Above  the  enthroning 

throat 
The  mouth's  mould  testifies  of  voice  and 

kiss, 
The  shadowed  eyes  remember  and  fore- 

OAA 

Her  face  is  made  her  shrine.  Let  all  men 

note 
That  in  all  years  (O  Love,  thv  gift  is 

this !) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come 

to  me. 

H.     THE  LOVE-LETTER 

Warmed  by  her  hand  and  si  i  ad  owed  by 
her  hair 

An  close  she  leaned  and  poured  her  heart 
through  tliee, 

Whereof  the  articulate  tlirobs  accom- 
pany 

The  smooth  black  stream  that  makes  thy 
whiteness  fair, — 

Sweet  fluttering  sheet,  even  of  her 
breath  aware, — 

Oh  let  thy  silent  song  disclose  to  me 

That  soul  wherewith  her  lips  and  eyes 
agree 

Like  married  music  in  Love's  answering 
air. 

Fain  had  I  watched  her  when,  at  some 
fond  thought, 

Her  bosom  to  the  writing  closelier 
pressed. 

And  her  breast's  secrets  peered  into  her 
breast  ; 

When,  through  eves  raised  an  instant, 
her  soul  sought 

My  soul,  and  from  the  sudden  confluence 
caught 

The  words  that  made  her  love  the  love- 
liest. 

Xn.      THE  LOVERS'  WALK 

SwKET  twining  hedgeflowers  wind -stir- 
red in  no  wi.se 

On  this  June  day ;  and  hand  that  oKngs 
in  hand  :— 


Still  glades  ;  and  meeting  faces  scarcely 

fann'd  : 
An  osier-odored  stream  that  draws  the 

skies 
Deep  to  its  heart ;  and  mirrored  eyes  in 

eyes : — 
Fresh  hourly  wonder  o'er  the  Summer 

land 
Of  light  and  cloud  ;  and  two  souls  softly 

spann'd 
With  one  o'erarcliiiig  heaven  of  smiles 

and  sighs : — 
Even  such  their  path,  whose  bodies  lean 

unto 
Each  other's    visible    sweetness    amor- 
ously,— 
Whose  passionate  liearts  lean  by  Love's 

high  decree 
Together  on  his  heart  for  ever  true. 
As  the  cloud-foaming  firmamental  blue 
Rests  on  the  blue  line  of  a  foamless  sea. 

XIII.    youth's  antiphony 

**  I  LOVE  you,  sweet :  how  can  you  ever 

learn 
How  much  I  love  you?"     '*  You  I  love 

even  so, 
And  so  I  learn  it."    **  Sweet,  you  can- 
not know 
How  fair  you  are."     "If  fair  enough  to 

earn 
Your  love,  so  much  is  all  my  love's  con- 

cf*rii." 
**  My  love  grows  hourly,  sweet."    **  Mine 

too  doth  grow. 
Yet   love  seemed   full  so    many   hours 

ago  I " 
Thus  lovers  speak,  till  kisses  claim  their 

turn. 
Ah  !  happy  they  to  whom  such  words  as 

these 
In    youth  have  served   for   speech   the 

whole  day  long. 
Hour  after  hour,  remote  from  the  world's 

throng. 
Work,   cx)nte8t,   fame,   all  life's    confe- 
derate pleas. — 
What  while  Love  breathed  in  sighs  and 

silences 
Through  two  blent  souls  one  rapturous 

undersong. 

XIV.    youth's  spring-tribute 

On   this  sweet  bank   vour  head  thrice 

sweet  and  dear 
I  lay,  and  spread  your  hair  on  either 

side, 
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And  see  the  newborn  woodflowers  bash- 
ful-eyed 

Look  through  the  golden  tresses  here 
and  there. 

On  these  debateable  borders  of  the  year 

Spring's  foot  half  falters  ;  scarce  she  yet 
may  know 

The  leafless  blackthorn-blossom  from 
the  snow ; 

And  through  her  bowers  the  wind's  way 
still  is  clear. 

But  April's  sun  strikes  down  the  glades 
to-day ; 

So  shut  your  eyes  upturned,  and  feel  my 
kiss 

Creep,  as  the  Spring  now  thrills  through 
every  spray, 

Up  your  warm  throat  to  your  warm 
lips ;  for  this 

Is  even  the  hour  of  Love's  sworn  suit- 
service, 

With  whom  cold  hearts  are  coimted 
castaway. 

XV.      THE  BIRTH-BOND 

Have  you  not  noted,  in  some  family 
Where*  two  were  born  of  a  first  mamage- 

bed, 
How  still  they  own  their  gracious  bond, 

though  fed 
And  nursed  on  the  forgotten  breast  and 

knee  ?— v 
How  to  their  father's  children  they  shall 

be 
In  act  and  thought  of  one  goodwill ;  but 

each 
Sliall    for    the    otlier   have,    in    silence 

speech. 
And  in  a  word  complete  community  ? 
Even   so,  when   first  I  siiw  you,  seemed 

it.  love, 
That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 
One  nearer  kindred  tlian  life  hinted  of. 
O  \x)i'n  witli   me  somewhere  that   men 

forgot. 
And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound 

unmet, 
Known  for  my  soul's  birth-partner  well 

enough  I 

XVII.     beauty's  pageant 

What  dawn-pulse  at  the  heart  of  heaven, 
or  last 

Incarnate  flower  of  culminating  day, — 

What  marshalled  marvels  on  the  skirts 
of  May. 

Or  song  full-quired,  sweet  June's  enco- 
miast ; 


What  glory  of  change  by  nature's  band 

amassM 
Can  vie  with  all  those  moods  of  TarriBg 

grace 
Which  o*er  one  loveliest  woman's  form 

and  face 
Within  this  hour,   within    this   room, 

have  pass'd  ? 
Love's  very  vesture  and  elect  disguise 
Was  each  fine  movement, — wonder  new- 

begot 
Of  lily  or  swan  or  swan-stemmed  galiot; 
Joy  to  his  sight  who  now  tlie  sadlier 

sighs. 
Parted  again,  and  sorrow  yet  for  eyes 
Unborn,  that  read  these  words  and  siw 

her  not. 

XVni.      GENIUS  IX  BEAUTY 

Brautt  like  hers  is  genius.  Not  the  cill 

Of  Homer's  or  of  Danto's  heart  sab- 
lime, — 

Not  Michael's  hand  furrowing  the  xooes 
of  time, — 

Is  more  with  compassed  mysteries  musi- 
cal; 

Nay,  not  in  Spring's  or  Sammer's  swees 
footfall 

More  gathered  gifts  exuberant  Life  be- 
queathes 

Tlian  doth  this  sovereign  face,  wbose 
love-sjiell  breathes 

Even  from  its  shadowed  contour  on  the 
wall. 

As  many  men  are  poets  in  their  youth. 

But  for  one  sweet-strung  soul  the  wiivs 
pn)long 

Even  tlirough  all  change  the  indomi- 
table song  ; 

So  in    like  wise   the  envenomed  vears 

m 

whose  tooth 
Rends  sliallower  grace  with  ruin  v.»i4  -  f 

ruth. 
UiKin  this   beauty's  i>ower   shall  wreak 

no  wrong. 

XIX.      SILENT  N(X)N' 

Your  hands  lie  oi)en  in  the  long,  fresh 

grass,— 
The  finger-points  look  through  like  n.^>5 

blooms ; 
Your  eyes  smile    peace.     The    j>a>ture 

gleams  and  glooms 
'Neath  billowing  skies  that  scatter  an^t 
I  amass. 

I  All  Tound  our  nest,  far  as  the  eve  t^u 
j  i)ass, 
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ArQ  golden  kingoup-fields  with  silver 
edge 

Where  the  oow-parsley  skirts  the  haw- 
thorn hedge. 

T  is  visible  silenoe,  still  as  the  hour- 
glass. 

Deep  m  the  sun-searched  growths  the 
dragon-fly 

Hangs  like  a  blue  thread  loosened  from 
the  sky, — 

So  this  wine'd  hour  is  dropped  to  us 
from  above. 

Oh  I  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  death- 
less dower, 

This  close-companioned  inarticulate 
hour 

When  twofold  silence  was  the  song  of 
love. 

XXL     LOVE-ffWEETNKSS 

SwEin*  dimness  of  her  loosened  hair*s 

downfall 
About  thy  face ;  her  sweet  hands  round 

thy  head 
In  gracious  fostering  union  garlanded  ; 
Her    tremulous    smiles;    her    glances' 

sweet  recall 
Of  love;  her  murmuring  sighs  memo- 
rial; 
Her  mouth's  culled  sweetness  by  thy 

kisses  shed 
On  cheeln  and  neck  and  eyelids,  and  so 

led 
Back  to  her  mouth,  which  answers  there 

for  all : — 
What  sweeter  than  these  things,  except 

the  thing 
In  lacking  which  all  these  would  lose 

their  sweet : — 
The  confident  heart's  still  fervor :  the 

swift  beat 
And   soft    subsidence   of    the    spirit's 

wing. 
Then  when  it  feels,  in  cloud-girt  way- 
faring. 
The  breath  of  kindred  plumes  against 

its  feet  ? 

XXIV.      PRIDB  OP  YOUTH 

BVBR  as  a  child,  of  sorrow  that  we  give 
The  dead,  but  little  in  his  heart  can 

find, 
Sinoe  without  need  of  thought  to  his 

clear  mind 
Their  turn  it  is  to  die  and  his  to  live : — 
Eren  so  the  winged  New  Love  smiles  to 

receive 


Along  his  eddying  plumes  the  auroral 

wind, 
Nor,  forward  glorying,  casts  one  look 

behind 
Where  ni^ht-rack  shrouds  the  Old  Love 

fugitive. 
There  is  a  change  in  every  hour's  recall. 
And  the  la3t  cowslip  in  the  fields  we  see 
On  the  same  day  with  the  first  corn- 
poppy. 
Alas  for  nourly  change !    Alas  for  all 
The    loves    that    from  his  hand  proud 

Youth  lets  fall, 
Even  as  the  beads  of  a  told  rosary  I 

XXVI.     MID-RAPTURE 

Thou  lovely  and  beloved,  thou  my  love ; 

Whose  kiss  seems  still  the  first ;  whose 
summoning  eyes. 

Even  now,  as  for  our  love-world's  new 
sunrise, 

Shed  very  dawn ;  whose  voice,  attuned 
above 

All  modulation  of  the  deep-Dowered 
dove. 

Is  like  a  hand  laid  softly  on  the  soul ; 

Whose  hand  is  like  a  sweet  voice  to  con- 
trol 

Those  worn  tired  brows  it  hath  the  keep- 
ing of : — 

What  word  can  answer  to  thy  word — 
what  gaze 

To  thine,  which  now  absorbs  within  its 
sphere 

My  worshipping  face,  till  I  am  mirrored 
there 

Light- circled  in  a  heaven  of  deep-drawn 
rays? 

What  clasp,  what  kiss  mine  inmost  heart 
can  prove, 

O  lovely  and  beloved,  O  my  love? 

XXVII.    heart's  compass 

Sometimes  thou  seem'st  not  as  thyself 

alone, 
But  as  the  meaning  of  all  things  that 

are; 
A  breathless  wonder,  sliadowing  forth 

afar 
Some  heavenly  solstice  hushed  and  hal- 
cyon ; 
Whose  unstirred  lips  are  music's  visible 

tone ; 
Whose  eyes  the  sun-gate  of  the  soul 

unbar. 
Being  of  its  furthest  fires  oracular — 
The  evident  heart  of  all  life  sown  and 

mown. 
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Even  such  love  is;  and  is  not  thy  name 

Love? 
Yea,  by   thy  hand  the  Lo^e-god  rends 

apart 
All  gathering  clouds  of  Niglit's  anibigu- 

OUH  art ; 
FliDgH   them   far  liown,  and  sets  thine 

eyes  above  ; 
And  simply,  as  sdme  gage  of  Hciwer  or 

glove. 
Stakes  with  a  smile  the  world  against 

thy  heart. 


HiDB  grace,  tim  dciwer  of  (pieeiis ;  and 

Uiorewitlial 
Some  w.>od-l>orn   wonder's  sweet   sim- 

pli.-[ty  ; 
A  glance  like  water  briniining  with  the 

Or  hjacinth-liglit  where  foreat-ahadows 
fall : 

1  tbrilli . 

The  heart ;  a  mouth  whose  passionate 

forms  imply 
All  music  and  all  silence  held  thereby  : 
Deep  golden  locks,  hemove reign  curunul; 
A   round  reared  neck,  meet  column  of 

To  cling  to  when  the  heart  tahifs  sano- 

tuar^; 
Hands  which  for  ever  at  Love's  bidding 

be, 

And  Boft-stiried  feet  still  answering  to 

hia  sign :  — 
Tliese  are  her  gifts,  as  tongue  may  t«lt 

Breathe  low  her  name,  my  soul ;  for 
that  means  more. 

ZZXII.      EQUAL  THOTH 

Not  by  one  measure  mayst  thou  mete 

nur  love  : 
For  how  should  IbeloveiiaHllovethee? — 
I,  graceless,  juyless,  Incking  absolutely 
Allgifta  that   with  thy  queeuahip  best 

Thou,  tlironeil  in  every  heart's  elet-l  al- 

And  crowned  witli  garlands  culled  from 

every  tree. 
Which  for  no  head  but  thine,  by  Love's 

decree. 
All  beauties  and  all  mysteries  interwove. 
But  liflre  thini'  eyes  and  lips  yield  soft 

rebuke  ;— 


"Then   only,"    (say'st    t)iou>    "nmU  I 

love  thee  less. 
When   thou   ooaldst    doubt    my    lonli 

equality. " 
Peace,  eweet  I     If  not  to  sum  but  vaA 

Thy  heart's  transcendence,  not  nirh«si1(    , 


XXXI U.      VKSOS  VICTRIX 
Could  Juno's  self  more  sovereign  prs 
Tlian   thou,   'mid   other   lailtes  throned 

Or  Pallas,  when  thou  bend'^t  wiUi  sool- 

stilled  face 
O'er  poet's  page  gold -sliado wed  in  thy 

hair? 
Dost  thou  than  Venus  seeni  less  besvenlf 

When  o'er  the  sea  of  love's  tutnultnow 

trance 
Hovers   tiiy   smile,  and  mingles  Kith 

tiiy  glance 
That  sweet  voice  like  the  last  wave  nini^ 

muring  there  ? 
Before  sucli  triune  loveliness  divine 
Awestruck  1  ask,    which   goddess  hen 

most  claims 
Tlra  prize  that,  howsoe'er  kdjadged,  il 


And   Venus   Victrii   to  my  heart  doth 

hring 
Herself,  the  Helen  of  her  guerdoning. 

XXXIV.      THB  DARK  QLASS 

Not  I  myself  know  all  my  love  for  thee; 
Uow  slio'uld  I  reach  so  f»r.  who  caonol 

weigh 
To-monow's  dower  by  gage-  of  vesterdav? 
Shall  birth  nnd  death,  and  all  iiaji>naQin 

tliat  be 
As   doors  and   windows  bared  to  mmr 

loud  sea. 
Lash  deaf  mine  ears  Biod  blind  my  fsM 

And  shall   my  sensa  pierce  lore,— Oi 

last  relay 
And  ultimate  outpost  of  eternity  f 
Lo  I  what  um  1  to  Love,  the  lord  of  sill 
One  murmunng  shell  he  gathers  froio 

the  stmd. 
One  little  lieart-flame  sheltored  in  bii 
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Yet  through  thine  eyes  he  grants  me 

clearest  call 
And  veriest  touch  of  powers  primordial 
That  any  hour-girt  lite  may  understand. 

XL.      SEVERED  SELVES 

Two  separate  divided  silences, 

Which,   brought   together,   would    find 

loving  voice  ; 
Two  glances  which  together  would  re- 
joice 
In  love,  now  lost  like  stars  beyond  dark 

trees; 
Two  hands  apart  whose  touch  alone  gives 

ease; 
Two  bosoms  which,  heart-shrined  with 

mutual  flame. 
Would,  meeting  in  one  clasp,  be  made 

the  same  : 
Two  souls,  the  shores  wave-mocked  of 

sundering  seas : — 
Suoh  are  we  now.    Ah !  may  our  hope 

forecast 
Indeed  one  hour  again,  when  on  this 

stream 
Of  darkened  love  once  more  the  light 

shall  gleam  ? — 
An  hour  how  slow  to  come,  how  quickly 

past, — 
Which  blooms  and  fades,  and  only  leaves 

at  last. 
Faint  as  shed  flowers,  the  attenuated 

dream. 

XLI.     THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LOVE 

Like  labor-laden  moonclouds  faint  to  flee 

From  winds  that  sweep  the  winter- 
bitten  wold, — 

Like  multiform  circumfluence  manifold 

Of  night's  flood-tide,— like  terrors  tliat 
agree 

Of  hoarse-tong^ed  flre  and  inarticulate 
sea, — 

Even  such,  within  some  glass  dimmed 
by  our  breath. 

Our  hearts  discern  wild  images  of  Death, 

Shadows  and  shoals  that  edge  eternity. 

Howbeit  athwart  Death's  imminent 
shade  doth-soar 

One  Power,  than  flow  of  stream  or  flight 
of  dove 

Sweeter  to  glide  around,  to  brood  above. 

Tell  me,  my  heart, — what  angel-greeted 
door 

Or  threshold  of  wing-winnowed  thresh- 
ing-floor 

Hath  guest  fire-fledged  as  thine,  whose 
lord  b  Love  ? 


XLVUI.      DEATH-IN-LOVE 

There  came  an  image  in  Life*s  retinue 
That  had   Love's  wings    and   bore  his 

gonfalon : 
Fair  was  the  web,  and   nobly  wrought 

thereon, 

0  soul-sequestered   face,  tliy   form  and 

hue  !' 
Bewildering    sounds,    such     as    Spring 

wakens  to. 
Shook   in   it-s  folds ;    and    through   my 

heart  its  power 
Sped  trackless  as  the  imnieinorable  hour 
when   birth's  dark  portal  groaned  and 

all  was  new. 
But  a  veiled  woman   followed,  and  she 

caught 
The  banner  round  its  staff,  to  furl  and 

cling,— 
Then  plucked  a  feather  from  the  bearer *s 

win^. 
And  held  it  to  his  lii^stliat  stirred  it  not. 
And  said   to  me,  **  Behold,  there  is  no 

breath  : 

1  and  this  Love  are  one,  and  I  am  Death.** 

XUX.      WILLOWWOOD— I 

I  SAT  with  Love  upon  a  woodside  well. 
Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he  ; 
Nor  ever  did  he  speak  nor  looked  at  me. 
But  touched  his  lute  wherein  wasaudible 
The  certain  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 
Only  our  mirrored  eyes  met  silently 
In  the  low  wave ;  and  that  sound  came 

to  be 
The  passionate  voice  I  knew  ;  and   my 

tears  fell. 
And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew 

hers  ; 
And   with   his  foot  and  with  his  wing- 
feathers 
He  swept  the  spring  that  watered  my 

heart's  drouth. 
Then  the  dark  ripples  spread   to  waving 

hair. 
And  as  I  stooiied,  her  own   lips  rising 

there 
Bubbled   with  brimming  kisses  at  my 

mouth. 

L.      WILLOWWOOD — II 

And  now  Love  sang :  but  his  was  such 

a  song. 
So  meshed  with  half-remembrance  hard 

to  free. 
As  souls  disused  in  death's  sterility 
May  sing  when  the  new  birthday  tarries 

long. 
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And  I  was  made  aware  of  a  dumb  throng 
That  stood  aloof,  one  form  bj  every  tree. 
All  mournful  forms,  for  each  was  I  or  she. 
The  shades  of  those  our  days  that  had 

no  tongue. 
They  looked  on  us,  and  knew  us  and 

were  known ; 
While  fast  together,  aliye  from  the  abrss, 
Clung  the  soul-wrung  implacable  dose 

Ipss; 
And    nitv  of    self  through    all  made 

brojcen  moan 
Which  said,  ''For  once,  for  once,  for 

once  alone  I  ** 
And  still  Love  sang,  and  what  he  sang 

was  this: — 

IJ.    WILLOWWOOD— m 

*«  O  TK,  all  ye  that  walk  in  Willowwood, 
That  walk  with  hollow  faces  burning 

white ; 
What     fathom-depth    of     soul-struck 

widowhood, 
What  long,  what  longer  hours,  one  life- 
long night. 
Ere  ye  again,  who  so  in  vain  have  wooed 
Tour  last  hope  lost,  who  so  in  vain  invite 
Tour  lips  to  that  their  unforgotten  food. 
Ere  ye,  ere  ye  again  shall  see  the  light  I 
Alas  I  the  bitter  banks  in  Willowwood, 
With  tear-epurge  wan,  with  blood- wort 

burning  red : 
Alas  I  if  ever  such  a  pillow  could 
Steep  deep  the  soul  in  sleep  till  she  were 

dead, — 
Better  all  life  forget  her  than  this  thing, 
That  Willowwood  should  hold  her  wan- 
dering ! " 

m.     WILLOWWOOD — IV 

So  sang  he :   and  as  meeting  rose  and 

rose 
Together  cliug  through  the  wind's  well- 

awav 
Nor  change  at  once,  yet  near  the  end  of 

day 
The    leaves    drop  loosened    where    the 

heart-stain  glows, — 
So  when  the  song  died  did  the  kiss  un- 
close ; 
And  her  face  fell  back  drowned,  and  was 

as  gray 
As  its  gray  ej'es :  and  if  it  ever  may 
Meet  mine  again  I  know  not  if  Love 

knows. 
Only  I  know  that  I  leaned  low  and  drank 
A  long  draught  from  the  water  where 

she  sank. 


Her  breath  and  i||l  her  tears  and  allWr 

soul: 
And  as  I  leaned,  I  know  I  felt  Lofs'k 

face 
Pressed  on  myneokwith  moan  of  pi^ 

and  grace. 
Till  both  our  heads  were  in  hia  aaraofe 

Lin.     WITHOUT  HEft 

What  of  her  glass  withoat  her?  The 

blank  grav 
There  where  the  pool  is  bliiid  of  tk 

moon's  face. 
Her  dress  withoat    her?      The  tam&k 

empty  space 
Of  oloud-raok   whenoe  the  mooa  hm 

passed  away. 
Her  paths  withoat  her?  Day^appoialed 

sway 
Usurped  bv  deedate  night.    Her  pil- 

lowed  place 
Without  her?    Tears,  ah  me !  for lofv^ 

good  grace, 
And  cold  forsetfulnesB  of  nicht  or  day 
What  of  the  heart  without  her?   Itigr* 

poor  heart. 
Of  thee  what  word  remains  ere  spsecfc 

be  still? 
A  wayfarer  by  barren  ways  and  ohifl. 
Steep  ways  and  weary,  withoat  her  thiot 

art. 
Where  the  long  cloud,  the  long  wood^ 

counterpart. 
Sheds  doubled  darkness  up  the  laboring 

hill. 

LV.     STILLBORN    LOVE 

The  hour  which  might  have  been  vet 

might  not  be, 
Which  man's  and  woman's  heart  con- 
ceived and  bore 
Yet  whereof  life  was  barren,— on  whil 

shore 
Bides  it  the  breaking  of  Time's  weirr 

sea? 
Bondchild  of  all  consummate  Joys  set 

free, 
It  somewjiere    sighs  and  serves,   and 

mute  before 
The  house  of  Love,  hears  through  tb« 

echoing  door 
His  hours  elect  in  choral  consonancv. 
But  lo !  what  wedded  souls  now  hand  in 

hand 
Together  tread  at    last   the    immort^ 

strand 
With  eyes  where  burning  memory  lighti 

love  home  ? 
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Lo!    how  the  little  outcast  hour  has 

turned 
And  leaped  to  them  and  in  their  faces 

yearned  : — 
**  I  am  your  child  :  O  parents,  ye  have 

come  I " 

LVI.     TBUE  WOMAN— I.  HERSELF 

To  be  a  sweetness  more  desired  than 
Spring ; 

A  bodily  beauty  more  acceptable 

Than  the  wild  rose-tree's  arch  that 
crowns  the  fell ; 

To  be  an  essence  more  environing 

Than  wine's  drained  juice ;  a  music 
ravishing 

More  than  the  passionate  pulse  of  Phil- 
omel ; — 

To  be  all  this  'neath  one  soft  bosom's 
swell 

That  is  the  flower  of  life : — how  strange 
a  thing  ! 

How  strange  a  thing  to  be  what  ]^Ian 
can  know 

But  as  a  sacred  secret  I  Heaven's  own 
screen 

Hides  her  soul's  purest  depth  and  loveli- 
est glow ; 

Closely  withheld,  as  all  things  most  un- 
seen,— 

The  wave-bo wered  pearl, — the  heart- 
shaped  seal  of  green 

That  fleoks  the  snowdrop  underneath  the 
snow. 

LVn.     TRUE  WOMAN— n.   HER  LOVE 

Shb  loves  him  ;  for  her  infinite  soul  is 

Love, 
And  he  her  lodestar.    Passion  in  her  is 
A  glass  facing  his  fire,  where  the  bright 

bliss 
Is  mirrbred ,  and  the  heat  returned.    Yet 

move 
That  glass,  a  stranger's  amorous  flame  to 

prove, 
And  it  shall  turn,  by  instant  contraries, 
loe  to  the  moon  ;  while  her  pure  fire  to 

his 
For  whom  it  bums,  clings  close  i'  the 

heart's  alcove. 
Lo !  they  are  one.     With  wifely  breast 

to  breast 
And   circling  arms,  she  welcomes  all 

command 
Of  lore, — her  soul  to  answering  ardors 

fann'd  : 
Y0t  as  mom  springs  or  twilight  sinks  to 

rest. 


Ah !  who  shall  say  she  deems  not  love- 
liest 
The  hour  of  sisterly  sweet  hand-in-hand  ? 

LVm.  TRUE  WOMAN— III.  HER  HEAVEN 

If  to  grow  old  in  Heaven  is  to  grow 

young, 
(As  the  Seer  saw  and  said,)   then  blest 

were  he 
With  youth  for  evermore,  whose  heaven 

should  be 
True  Woman,  she  whom  these    weak 

notes  have  sung, 
Here  and  hereafter,— choir-strains  of  her 

tongue, — 
Sky-spaces  of  her    eyes, — sweet   signs 

that  flee 
About  her  soul's  immediate  sanctuary, — 
Were  Paradise    all    uttermost    worlds 

among. 
The  sunrise  blooms  and  withers  on  the 

hill 
Like  any  hillflower ;  and    the  noblest 

troth 
Dies  here  to  dust.    Yet  shall  Heaven's 

promise  clothe 
Even  yet  those  lovers  who  have  cherished 

still 
This  test  for  love :— in  every  kiss  sealed 

fast 
To  feel  the  first  kiss  and  f  orbode  the  last. 

LIX.     LOVE'S  LAST  GIFT 

Love  to  his  singer  held  a  glistening  leaf, 
And  said  :  **  The  rose-tree  and  the  apple- 
tree 
Have  fruits  to  vaunt  or  flowers  to  lure 

tlie  bee  ; 
And  golden  shafts  are  in  the  feathered 

slieaf 
Of  the  great  harvest-marshal,  the  year's 

chief, 
Victorious  Summer ;  aye,    and  'neath 

warm  sea 
Strange  secret  grasses  lurk  inviolably 
Between  the  Altering  channels  of  sunk 

reef. 
All  are  my  blooms  ;  and  all  sweet  blooms 

of  love 
To  thee  I  gave  while  Spring  and  Summer 

sang; 
But  Autumn  stops  to  listen,  with  some 

pang 
From  those  worse  things  the  wind  is 

moaning  of. 
Only  this  laurel  dreads  no  winter  days : 
Take  niy  last  gift ;  thy  heart  hath  sung 


my  praise. 
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PART  U.    CHANGE  AND  FATE 

LX.     TIUMSflGURED  LIPS 

As  gron'th  of  form  or  niomeiitarj  glance 
III  a  child's  features  will  retell  to  mind 
The  father's  witli  tbe  motber's  tuoe  com- 

Sweet  interoh&nge  tliat  ineinorieo  bUU 

enlicuire : 
Ami  yet,  as  ohildliooil'a  yenra  and  youtli's 

advance. 
The  gradual  moulilnigs  loave  oue  stamp 

Till  in  the  bleuded  likeaesB  dov  we  Hud 

Soiii  the  Song,  the  singer'nJoynui!  Pain, 

Its  very  pureiibi,  ereriiiore  exixtud 
To  bid  the  passion's  fullgrown   birth  re- 


By   Art's   tranafiguriuK   essence   subtly 

apann'd ; 
And  from  that  !>ong-cloud  shaped  as  a 

There  comes  the  sound  as  of  abundant 


LXI.      THB  aOSG-TBHOE 

By  thine  own  t«ara  thy  song  miist  tears 

O  Singer  I    Hogic  mirror  thoo  hast  none 
Except  tliy  manifest  heart ;  and  save 


Of  soulless  air-Hung    fountaiuH ;     nay, 

Than  the  Dead'  Sea  for  throats  that  thirst 

and  Bigli, 
Tlmt  Bong  o'er  which   no  singer's  lids 

grew  wet. 
The  Song-god — He   the  Sun-god — is  no 

Of  thine:  thy  Hunter  he,  who  for  tliyaonl 
Fledges  hia  sliaft ;  to  no  august  oontrol 
Of  thy  slcilled  liaiid  his  quivered  store  (le 

gave  : 
But  if  thy   lips'   loud   i.'ry   leap  to   his 


LXV.      KNOWN  IN  VAIN 

As  two  whose  love,  first  ftwlish.  widen- 
c  highandhuft. 


The  Holy  of  holies  ;  who  becanse  thcj 

scoffil 
□ow  amazed  with  sluune,  nor  dan 

to  cope 
With  the  whole  truth  aloud,  lest  beam 

should  ope : 
Yet,  at  their  meetings,  laugh  notastb^ 

langh'd 
In  speech;   nor  Epeah,   at    lengtli;bat 

sitting  oft 
Together,  within  hopeless  sight  of  ium 
For  hours  are  silent ; — So  it  bappeiwU 
When  Work  and  Wilt  awake  too  tate.  to 

gnze 
After  their  life  SAilcd  by,  and  hold  th«it 

Ah  t  who  shall  dare  to  search  throogb 

what  sad  maze 
Thenceforth  their  inoomuiunicabie«m 
Follow  the  desultoiy  feet  of  Death? 

LXn.     THB  HEART  OF  THK  XIORI 

Frou  child  to  youth  ;    from  youth  W 

arduous  man ; 
From  lethargy  to  fever  of  the  heart ; 
From   faithful    life    to  dream-dovor 

day  Eh  apart : 
From  trust   to  douht ;    from   doubt  'I* 

brink  of  ban  ; — 
Thus  much  of  change  in  one  swift  ^tk 

Till  DOW.    Alas,  the  soul  I — bow  i 
must  she 

Accept  her  primal  immortalilv, — 

The  flesh  resume  its  dust  whence  it  be- 
gan? 

O  Lord  of  work  and  peace !     O  Lord  of 
life! 

O  Lord,  the  awful  Lord  of  will  I  thoD^ 
late. 

Even  vet  renew  tliin  soul  with  dnt«ooi 
breath  : 

That  when  the  peace  isgartier«d  in  Audi 

The  work  retrieved,  the  will  regenerate. 
This  soul   may  see  thy  face.  O  Lordol 

death  I 

LSVU.     THK  LA>~D1IARK 

Was  Ihat  the  l.andmarli?    What— tht 

foolish  well 
Whose  wave,  low  down,  I  did  not  sloop 

to  drink, 
sat  and  flung  the  pebbles   trom  it> 

In  sport  to  send  its  iui&ged  akies  fiU- 
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(And  mine  own  image,  had  I  noted 
well  !)— 

Was  that  my  point  of  turning?— I  had 
thought 

The  stations  of  my  course  should  rise  un- 
sought, 

As  altar-stone  or  ensigned  citadel. 

But  lo  !  the  path  is  missed,  I  must  go 
back, 

And  tliirst  to  drink  when  next  I  reach 
the  spring 

Which  once  I  stained,  which  since  may 
have  grown  black. 

Yet  though  no  light  be  left  nor  bird  now 
sing 

As  here  I  turn,  1*11  thank  God,  hasten- 
ing, 

That  the  same  goal  is  still  on  the  Siinie 
track. 

LZX.     THE  HILL  SUMMIT 

This  feiust-day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there 
In  the  broad  west  has  blazed  for  vesper- 
song  ; 
And  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  too  long 
And  gaze  now  a  belated  worshipi)er. 
Yet  may  I  not  forget  that  I  was  'ware, 
So  journeying,  of  liis  face  at  intervals 
Transfigured  where  the  fringed  horizon 

falls,— 
A  fiery  bush  with  coruscating  hair. 
And  now  that  I  have  climbed  and  won 

this  height. 
I   nnist  tread    downward  through  the 

sloping  shade 
And  travel  the  bewildered  tracks  till 

night. 
Yet   for  this  hour  I  still   may  here  be 

stayed 
And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade 
And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  liglit. 

LXXI.     THE  CHOICE— I 

Eat  thou   and   drink ;  to-morrow   thou 

shalt  die. 
Surely  the  earth,  that's  wise  being  verv 

old. 
Needs  not  our  help.     Then   loose  me, 

love,  and  hold 
Thy  sultry  hair  up  from  my  fare  :  that  I 
May  pour  for  thee  this  golden    wine, 

brim-high. 
Till   round  the  glass  thy    fingers    glow 

like  gold. 
We'll  drown  all  hours  :  thy  song,  while 

hours  are  toUM, 
Shall  le:ii>,  as  fountiiins  veil  the  chang- 
ing sky. 


Now  kiss,  and  think  that  there  are  really 

those. 
My    own    high-bosomed     beauty,    who 

increase 
Vain    gold,  vain    lore,  and    yet    might 

ciioose  our  way  ! 
Thi'ough  many  years  they  toil  ;  then  on 

a  day 
They  die  not. — for  their  life  was  deatli. 

— but  cease  ; 
And  round  their  narrow  lips  the  mould 

falls  close. 

LXXII.      THE    CHOICE— II 

Watch  tliou  and  fear  ;*  to-morrow  thou 

shalt  die. 
Or  art  thou  sure    thou    shalt  have  time 

for  death  ? 
Is  not  tlie  day  which  God's  word  promis- 

eth 
To  come    man    knows    not  when  ?    In 

yonder  sky. 
Now  while    we    speak,  the    sun  s))eeds 

forth  :  can  I 
Or  thou  assure  him  of  his  goal?    God's 

breath 
FiVen  at  this  moment  Imply  quickeneth 
The  air  to  a  flame ;  till  spirits,   always 

nigh 
Though    screened    and    hid,  shall  walk 

the  daylight  here. 
And   dost  thou   prate  of  all  that    man 

shall  do? 
Canst  thou,  who  hast  but  plagues,  pre- 
sume to  he 
Glad  in  his  gladness  that  (;omes  after 

thee  ? 
Will  his  strength  slay  thy  worm  in  Hell  ? 

Go  to : 
Cover  thy  countenance,  and  watch,  and 

fear. 

LXXIII.      the  CHOICE— III 

Think  thou  and  act ;  to-morrow  thou 

shalt  die. 
Out-stretched  in  the  sun's  warmth   u|M>n 

the  shore, 
Thousay'st:  **  Man's  measured  path  is 

all  gone  o'er: 
Up  all   his  years,  steeply,   with  strain 

and  sigh, 
Man  clomb  until  he  touched  the  truth  ; 

and  I. 
Even  I,  am  he  whom  it   was  destined 

for." 
How  shouhl  this  be  ?    Art  thou  then  so 

much  more 
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Than  they  whusowetl.  tliatthousliouldst 

reap  thereby  ? 
Nttj,  Dome  up  hither.     From  this  wsve- 

wosbed  luouDil 
Unto  the  furthest   flooj-brim   look  with 

Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be 

drown'd. 
Miles  nnd  milfs  dJstAiit  though  tlie  la.st 

Ami  though  th<r  soul  sail  leagues  ai}(l 

leagues  btyimd. — 
Btitl,  leagues  beyuiid  those  leagues,  tliere 


Give  honor  unto  Luke  Evangelist ; 
For  he  it  waa  (the  aged  tet^uils  say) 
Who  first  taught  Art  to  fold  her  hands 

and  pray. 
Scarcely  at  once  she  dnred  to  rend  tlie 

or  devtoui  symbols  ;  but   soon  having 

How  sky-breadth  and  field-silence   and 

thii  dny 
Are  symbols  also  in  some  deeper  way. 
She  looked  through  these  to  God  and 

was  Qod's  priest. 
And  if,  paHt  noon,  her  toil  began  to  irk. 
And  she  sought  talianians,  and  turned 

To    soulless     self-reflfclio[i8    of    man's 

skill,— 
Yet  now.  in  this  the  twilight,  she  migbt 

still 
Kneel  in  the  latter  grass  to  pray  again. 
Ere  the  niglit  couiotli  and  sne  may  nut 

LXJCV.     OLD  AND  NEW  ART— II 


At  buy,  where   naver   i)encil  c«mes  nor 

And  shut  about   with  his  own   frozen 

breath. 
To  others,  for   whom  only  rhyme  wins 

faitli 
As  poets, — only  paint  as  painters, — then 
Be  tarns  in  the  cold  silence  ;  and  agniii 
Shrinking,  "  I  am  not  aa  these  are,"   he 


And  say  that  this 


1,  what  fallows  it? 


For  were  thine  ey«ii   set   bacbwardi  is 

tliine  liead. 
Such  words  were  well  ;  but  they  weoa. 

aad  far. 
Unto  the  lightsof  thegrtat  Past,  ne< 
Fair  for   the   Future's   track,  luck  tbou 

instead. — 
Say  Uiou   instead,  'I  am    nut  as  Am 


Thouoh  Qod,  E»  one    that  is   ui   b» 

holder. 

Called  tlieaetolnbor  inhis  Tineyardflnl, 
Before  tlie   husk  of   darkness   vra«  i    ' 

Bidding  tliem  grope  their  wajoutand 

bestir. 
(Who,  qiirationed   of   their    wag^s,  u 

wered,  "Sir, 
Unto  eauli  mau  a  penny  : " )  though  tbt 

Burthen  of  heat  was   theirs  and  the  drj 

thirst 
Though  Ood  )uth  since  found  nune  sudi 

To  do  tiieir  work   like  them  : — Bccwn 

Sbind  not  ye  idle  in  the  market-place. 
Which  of  ve  knuweth  he  is  not  that  las 
Who  maybe  first  by  faith  and  will?- 

TliH   hand   which   after    the   appoinlei 


LXXVll.     BOUL'3  bkauty 

{SibyUii  I'atmifent) 

Under  the  arch  of  Life,  vrliere  loveaaJ 

dt>utb. 
Terror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine.  I 

Beauty  enthroned  ;  and  though  her  gaw 

Htruck  awe. 
I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 
Hers    are    the    eyes     which,    orer  afni 

beneath. 
The  sky  and  sea  beud  on  Uiee, — whick 

By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law, 
Tlie  allotted   bondman  of  lier   palm  and 

wceatVi. 
This  istliatLnily  Beauty,  in  whose piaiw 
Thy   voice  and   liand   sliake  atUli — long 

known  to  tliee 
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By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the 

FoUowing  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and 

feet. 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably, 
In  what  fond  dight,  how   many  ways 

and  days ! 

LXXYIU.      body's  beauty 

(Lilith) 

Op  Adam's  first  wife,  Lilitli,  it  is  told 
(The  witch  he  loved  before  the  gift  of 

Eve,) 
That,  ere  the  snake's,  her  sweet  tongue 

could  deceive. 
And   her  enchanted   hair  was  the  first 

gold. 
And  still  she  sits,  young  while  the  eartli 

is  old. 
And,  subtly  of  lierself  contemplative. 
Draws   men    to  watch   the  bright  web 

she  can  weave. 
Till  heart  and  body  and  life  are  in  its 

hold. 
The  rose  and  poppy  are  her  flowers  ;  for 

where 
Is  he  not  found,  O  Lilitli,  whom  shed 

scent 
And  soft-shed  kisses  and  soft  sleep  shall 

snare  ? 
Lo !  as    that    youth's    eyes  burned  at 

thine,  ho  went 
Thy    spell    through    him,   and   left  his 

straight  neck  bont 
And    round    his    heart    one  strangling 

golden  liair. 

LXXXI.     MEMORIAL  THRESHOLDS 

What  place  so  strange, — though  unre- 

veal^d  snow 
With  unimaginable  fires  arise 
At    the  earth's  end, — what  passion  of 

surprise 
Like  frost-bound  fire-girt  scenes  of  long 


ago 


V 


Lo !  this  is  none  but  I  this  hour ;  and  lo  ! 
This  is  the  very   plac^e   which  to  mine 

eyes 
Those  mortal  hours  in  vain  immortalize. 
*Mid  hurrying  crowds,  with  what  alone 

I  know. 
City,  of  thine  a  single  sim])le  door. 
By  some  new  Power  reduplicate,  must 

be 
Even  yet  my  life-iwrch  in  eternity. 
Even  with  one  presence  filled,  as  once 

of  yore : 


Or  mocking  winds  whirl  round  a  chalT- 

strown  fioor 
Thee  and  thy  years  and  these  my  words 

and  me. 

Lxxxii.    hoarded  joy 

I  SAID  :  **  Nay,  pluck  not, — let  the  first 

fruit  be ; 
Even  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  sweet  and  red. 
But  let  it  ri|)eii  still.     The  tree's  bent 

head 
Sees  in  the  stream  its  own  fecunditv 
And   bides  the  day  of  fulness.      Sliall 

not  we 
At  the  sun's  hour  that  day  |x>S8ess  the 

sha<le, 
And  claim  our  fruit  before  its  ripeness 

fade. 
And  eat  it  from  the  branch  and  praise 

the  tree?" 
I  say  :  '*  Al:is  !  our  fruit  hath  wooed  the 

sun 
Too  long, — 't  is  fallen  and  floats  adown 

tlie  stream. 
Lo,    the    last    clusters !      Pluck    them 

every  one. 
And  let  us  sup   with  summer  ;   ere  the 

gleam 
Of  autumn  set  the  year  s  i)ent  sorrow 

free. 
And  the  woods  wail  like  echoes  from 

the  sea." 

LXXXIIL     BARREN  SPRING 

Once  more  the  changed  year's  turning 
wheel  returns : 

And  as  a  girl  sails  balanced  in  the  wind. 

And  nowT>efore  and  now  again  behind 

Stooi)s  as  it  swoops,  with  cheek  that 
laughs  and  burns. — 

So  Spring  comes  meiTy  towards  me  here, 
but  earns 

No  answering  snule  from  me,  whose  life 
is  twiu'd 

With  the  dead  boughs  that  winter  still 
must  bind. 

And  whom  to-day  the  Spring  no  more 
concerns. 

Behold,  this  crocus  is  a  withering  flame ; 

This  snowdrop,  snow ;  this  apple-blos- 
som's part 

To  breed  the  fruit  that  breeds  the  ser- 
pent's art. 

Nay,  for  these  Spring-flowers,  turn  thy 
face  from  them . 

Nor  stay  till  on  the  year's  last  lily -stem 

Tiie  white  cup  slinvels  round  the  golden 
heart. 
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Svmer  str^aai-fed  glen,  why  say  "fare- 
well "  tu  tlietj 

Who  far'st  so  well  and  fioil'st  for  eT'er 
smooth 

The  bi-ow  of  Time  where  man  may  read 
no  ruth? 

Nay,  lio  tliou  rather  say  "  farewell  "  to 

Wlio  litiw  fure  forth  in  bitterer  fantaHV 
Than  erst  wus  mine  where  other  fihaele 

miglit  Bootlie 
Ky  iitUer  BtTeaiiis.  what  while  in  Fragrant 

Thi^  bfiss  of  beiiiK  sad  loaiite  nielHncli<«ly. 
And  yet,  farewell  I  For  better  sliiUt  ihoii 

Wlien  children  batlie  sweet  faosa  in  lliy 

AntI  liHppy  loTers  blend  sweet  shadows 

111  hours  to  come,   than  when   an  hour 


Th 


ago 


1,-H  sigiia 


echoes  had  but  i 

And  thy  trees  whispered  wiiathe  feared 
to  know. 

LXXXVI.      IXBT  DATA 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  until  to-day, 
What   were   tbey,   could  I  see  them  on 

the  street 
Lie  us  they  fell  ?    Would  they  be  ears  uf 


wh^jlt 


;   for   food    but  trodden  int^j 

Or  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to 

pay? 
Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty 

feet  'I 
Or  »ucfa  spilt  water  as  in   dreams  must 

The   undying  throats    of  Hell,   athirst 

alway  ? 
I  do  not  see'them  here  :  bnt  after  death 
God  knows  I  know  the  fiif  es  J  Hhall  see, 
Encb  one  a   murdered   self,    with   low 

last  breath, 
"lam  thyself, — wliat   hast   thou   done 

"  And  I — and  I — tliyaelf,"  (io  I  each  one 

"  And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity  ! " 


<   jiassed   Death's  haggard 


Whom  tieee  that  knew  your  siicsshtU 

And  still  stand  silent: — is  it  i^laalio*',— 
A  wisp  that  laughs    upon  the  valll- 
decree 


Mir. 


Fixim    depth    to  ominous 

past  his  eyes, 
SubinX'faced  with  unabash^  aue;arj 
Nay,  rather  questiou   the    Earth' 

Invoke 
The  storm-felled  forest-tre«s  mosa.gn»ii 

Whose    roots    are    hillocks   nheie  the 

(ihililren  play  ; 
Or  auk  the  silver  sapling  'nefttb  whil 


Tho 


Sra; 

i'oumej   still 
irink  with  age. 

"  BSISa  KK,  SATOASA 


cIusleriDg 


XC. 


s,kmy- 


(iUTthee  behind  lue. 

Stooping  against  the  wind.ac 

U  siiatonM  from  out  his   chadat  bj  tht 

So  shall  Time  be  ;  aud  as  the  Ttiid  ai, 

hurled 
Abroad   by  reinless  steeds,   eviensoUM 

■id 


Yen 


!1    Chu 


th^i 


It  fcball  be  sought  and  not  found  auj- 
I,  Satan.  Oft  ua- 
&n   beat  and  bmt 


G.>t   thee  behind   m. 

Thy  perilous  wings  c 

like  lath 
Much   mightiness   of   men   to   wiulbM 

praise. 
Leave  these  weak  feet  to  tread  in  narrow 

Thou  Htill.   upon  the   broad    Tiiie.«bti- 

tered  path, 
Mayst  wait  tbe  turning  of  tite  jduaboT 


Xa.     LOST  ON  BOTH  BlJtfS 

Ah  wh(>n  two  men  have  loved  a  wo 

well. 
Kadi  hating  each,  througb  Liove'a 

Death's  deceit ; 
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Since  not  for  eitlier  this  stark  marriage- 
sheet 

And  the  long  pauses  of  this  wedding- 
bell  ; 

Yet  o*er  her  grave  the  night  and  day 
dispel 

At  last  their  feud  forlorn,  with  cold  and 
heat 

Nor  other  than  dear  friends  to  death 
may  fleet 

The  two  lives  left  that  most  of  lier  can 
tell  :— 

So  separate  hopes,  which  in  a  soul  had 
wooed 

The  one  same  Peace,  strove  with  each 
other  long. 

And  Peace  before  their  faces  perished 
since  : 

S  >  through  that  soul,  in  restless  brother- 
hood, 

They  roam  together  now,  and  wind 
among 

Its  bye-streets,  knocking  at  the  dusty 
inns. 

XCIV.      MICHELANGELO'S  KISS 

(vREAT  Michelangelo,  with  age  grown 
bleak 

And  uttermost  labors,  having  once  o'er- 
said 

All  grievous  memories  on  his  long  life 
shed, 

This  worst  regret  to  one  true  heart  could 
speak  : — 

That  when,  with  sorrowing  love  and  re- 
verence meek. 

He  stooped  o*er  sweet  Colonna*s  dying 
oeci. 

His  Muse  and  dominant  Lady,  spirit- 
wed, — 

Her  hand  he  kissed,  but  not  her  brow  or 
cheek. 

O  Buonarrotti,  —  good  at  Art's  fire- 
wheels 

To  urge  her  chariot !— even  thus  the 
Soul, 

Touching  at  length  some  sorely-chast- 
ened goal, 

Earns  oftenest  but  a  little :  her  appeals 

Were  det^p  and  mute, — lowly  her  claim. 
Let  be  : 

What  holds  for  her  Death*s  garner  ? 
And  for  thee  ? 

XCVl.      LIFE  THE  BELOVED 

As  thy  f riend*R  face,  with  shadow  of  soul 

o'erspread,  [hath  been 

Somewhile    unto  thy    sight  perchance 


Gliastly  and  strange,  yet  never  so  is 
seen 

In  thought,  but  to  all  fortunate  favor 
wed; 

As  thy  love*s  death-bound  features  never 
dead 

To  memory's  glass  return,  but  con- 
travene 

Frail  fugitive  days,  and  alway  keep,  I 
ween, 

Than  all  new  life  a  livelier  lovelihead  : — 

So  Life  lierself,  thy  spirit's  friend  and 
love, 

Even  still  as  Spring's  authentic  har- 
binger 

Glows  with  fresh  hours  for  hope  to  glorify ; 

Though  pale  she  lay  when  in  the  winter 
grove 

Her  funeral  flowers  were  snow-flakes 
shed  on  her 

And  the  red  wings  of  frost-fire  rent  the 
skv. 

XCVII.     A  SUPERSCRIPTION 

Look  in  my  face ;  my  name  is  Might- 
have-been  : 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Fare- 
well ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  Die  dead-sea  shell 

Cast  up  thy  Life's  foain-frette<i  feet  be- 
tween ; 

Unto  thine  eyes  the  ghiss  where  that  is 
seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but 
by  my  spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 

Of  ultimate  things  unnttered  the  frail 
screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  !  But  should 
there  dart 

One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  soft 
surprise 

Of  that  winged  Peace  whi(rh  lulls  the 
hreatli  of  sighs. — 

Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn 
apart 

Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

XCIX.      NEWBORN    DEATH— I 

To-day  Death  seems  to  me  an  infant 

child 
Wliich  her  worn  mother  Life  upon  my 

knee 
Has  set  to  grow  my  friend  and  play  with 

me  : 
If  haply  so  my  heart  might  Im  l>eguird 
To  find*  no  terrors  in  a  face  so  mild, — 


I 


Unto  t! 

O  Death,  before  reaentment  renoiicil'd. 

How  long,  O  Death  ?    And  aliaJl  tliy  feet 

depart 
Still  a  joung  child's  with  mine,  or  wilt 

thou  stand 
Fullgrown  the  helpful  daughter  of  my 

What  time  with  thee  indeed  I  reach  the 

Of  the  pale    ware   which   knows  thee 

what  tlioH  art. 
And  diink  it  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand} 

DEATH — II 


And  thou.  O  Life,  the  lady  of  all  hliss, 
With  whom,  wlien  our  first  lieart  b«it 

full  and  fast. 
I  wandered  till  the  haunts  of  men  were 

And  in  fair  placee  found  all  bowera  amiss 
Till  only  wooiis  and  waves  might  Ii  ear 

our  kiss, 
While  to  the  winds  all  thought  of  Death 

Ab,  Life !  ami  must  I  have  from  the^  at 


last 


babe  but 


No  smile  to  greet  me  t 

thLs? 
Lo  I    Love,  the  child  ' 

Song,  whose  iiair 
Blew  like  a  flame  and  blossomed  like  a 

wreiilli ; 
And  Art.  whose   eyes   were   worlds   by 

Ood  found  tatr ; 
These  o'er  the  book  of  Nature  mixed  their 

With    neck -twined    arms,    as    oft    we 

watched  them  there : 
And  did  these   die   that   thou  migbtat 

bear  me  Death? 

Cl.      THE  ONE  HOPE 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  re- 
gret 
Oo  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is 

What  shall  assiia^  the  unforgotten  pain 
And  teach  the  unforgetfnl  to  forget? 

-'"'  -   "ink  stream  long 


Shall  Peace  be  s 

Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  p 
Stoop  through  the  spray  of  soine  si 

life-fotintain 
And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering 


Ah  !  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  enldHi 

Between   the  scriplured    petalt    lofil] 

blown 
Peers   breathless   for  the   gift  of  gm> 

unknown. 
Ah  !  let  none  other  alien  spell  aoe'er 
But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  naoic  t* 

Not  loss  nur  more,  but  even  that  *ori 
alone.  1869.  I8T0.  I88l.> 

THE  CLOUD  CONFiNES 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  hfm  that  would  search  their  l««rt ; 
No  lips  of  clpud  that  will  |iart 
Nor  morning  song  in  the  light: 
Only,  gazing  alone. 
To  hini  wild  shadows  are  shown. 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  heiglit  above  uuknown  height- 
Still  we  say  as  we  to. — 

■'  Strange  to  think  by  the  war, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  sliall  we  know  one  day." 

The  Paat  is  over  and  fled  ; 
Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old ; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 
But  no  word  oomes  from  the  dead : 
Whether  at  all  they  be. 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we. 
Or  by  what  spell  they  hare  sped. 
Still  we  .say  as  we  go,^ 

"  Strange  to  think  by  the  waT- 
Wliatever  there  is  to  tnow. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.' 

What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beats  in  thy  breast.  O  Time?- 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prim*. 

And  anguish  of  fierce  deliate ; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain. 
And  peace  tlint  grinds  them  as  guio 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 

On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 
Stilt  we  say  as  we  go, — 
"Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
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Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

What  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Man  ? 
Thy  kisses  snatclied  'neath  the  ban 

Of  fangs  tliat  mock  them  above  : 
Tliy  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 
Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 
Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 

And  tlie  empty  echoes  thereof  ? 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 
'*  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea. 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings  ; 
And  oh  I  the  song  the  sea  sings 

Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  forgot, 
Our  present  is  and  is  not, 
Our  future's  a  scaled  see<lplot. 

And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  ? — 

We  who  say  as  we  go, — 

'*  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 

Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

1H72. 

THREE  SHADOWS 

I  i/x>KED  and  saw  your  eyes 

In  the  shadow  of  your  hair. 
As  a  traveller  sees  the  stream 

In  the  shadow  of  the  wood  ; 
And  I  said,  **  My  faint  lieart  siglis. 

Ah  me  1  to  linger  there. 
To  drink  deep  and  to  dream 

In  that  sweet  solitude." 

I  looked  and  saw  your  heart 

In  the  shadow  of  your  eyes, 
As  a  seeker  sees  the  gold 

In  the  shadow  of  the  stream  ; 
And  I  said.  ''  Ah  me?  what  art 

Should  win  the  immortal  prize. 
Whose  want  must  make  life  cold 

And  Heaven  a  hollow  dream?" 

I  looked  and  saw  your  love 

In  the  shallow  of  your  heart, 
As  a  diver  sees  the  pearl 

In  the  shadow  of  the  sea  ; 
And  I  nuirmure<l,  not  above 

My  breath,  hut  all  apart, — 
**  Ah  I  you  can  love,  true  girl. 

And  is  vour  love  for  me  ?  " 

1881. 


INSOMNIA 

Thin  are  the  night-skirts  left  behind 
By  daybreak  nours  that  onward  creep, 
And  thin,  alas  I  the  slired  of  sleep 

That  wavers  with  the  spirit's  wind : 

But  in  half-dreams  that  shift  and  roll 
And  still  remember  and  forget, 

My  soul  this  hour  lias  drawn  your  soul 
A  little  nearer  yet. 

Our  lives,  most  dear,  are  never  near. 
Our  thoughts  are  never  far  apart. 
Though  all  that  draws  us  heart  to  heart 

Seems  fainter  now  and  now  more  clear. 

To-night  Love  claims  his  full  control, 
And  with  desire  and  with  regret 

My  soul  this  hour  has  drawn  your  soul 
A  little  nearer  yet. 

Is  there  a  home  where  heavy  earth 
Melts  to  bright  air  that  breathes  no 

pain. 
Where  water  leaves  no  thirst  again 
And  springing  fire  is  Love's  new  birth  ? 
If  faith  long  l>ound  to  one  true  goal 
May  there  at  length  its  hoi)e  beget. 
My  soul  that  hour  shall  draw  your  soul 
For  ever  nearer  yet.  1881. 

CHIMES 


Honey-flowers  to  the  honey-comb 
And  the  honey-bees  from  home. 

A  honey-comb  and  a  honey-flower. 
And  the  l>ee  shall  have  his  hour. 

A  honeyed  heart  for  the  honey -comb, 
And  the  humming  bee  flies  home. 

A  heavy  heart  in  the  honey-flower, 
And  the  bee  has  had  his  hour. 


II 

A  honey-ceirs  in  the  honeysuckle, 
And  the  honey-bee  knows  it  well. 

The  h<mey-<?omb  has  a  heart  of  honey, 
And  the  humming  bee  *sso  bonny. 

A  honey-flower  *s  the  honeysuckle, 
And  the  bee  's  in  the  honey-bell. 

The  honeysuckle  is  sucked  of  honey, 
And  the  bee  is  heavy  and  bonny. 


Buried  Imnes  in  the  breakwater 
And  bubble  o(  tin;  brawling  weir. 

Bitter  teats  in  tlie  brealiwnter 
Aud  a  breaking  lieart  to  bear. 


Let  no  man  ask  thee  of  unything 
Not     rearbom     between      Spring    uk 

Spring. 
More  of  all  worlds  tlian  lie  cnn  kno*. 


(jloss  liiaii  thou  canst  pite 
.  T^ise  Hcrullit  demonstrative. 
doCli  sigh  and  tb«  wind  sngi 


any  beight 
liLp's  moulderinir  iiiidii. 


Tbei 

Let  no  man  awe  tbee  o 

or  earthly  kingsliii      .  . ^  ..._^_ 

The   dust  his  lieel   holds    nteel  tur  tlif 

Hath  all  of  it  been  what  both  are  nov : 
And  tliim  aud  he  may  plague  together 
A  beiggnr'!!  eyea  in  euuie  dustj  weatbcr 
When  none  that  ia  now  kuowa  sound  <it 
sight. 

Crave  thou  no  dower  of  earthly  things 

Unworthy  Hope's  imaginings.' 

To  have  brought  true  birth  of  Song  tube 

Aud  to  have  won  hearts  to  Poety, 

Or  anywhere  Jn  the  eun  or  rain 

To  have  loved  and  been  beloved  again. 

Is  loftiest  reach  of  Hope's  bright  wingt. 

The  wild  waits  «ist  up  by  the  sea 
Are  diverse  ever  Ri>asouatily, 
Even  so  the  soul-tides  still  inav  haii 
A  different  drift  upon  the  eaai. 


Say.  hn«t tbou pride ?    HowthrainiaTGi 
Thy  mood  with  fintterer'a  Eilk-«piui  «it' 
Haply  the  aweet  vuioe  Uft«  ttiy  crest 
A  breeze  of  fame  made  manifest. 
Nay.  but  then  ehafsi  at  flattery?  Psu*; 
Be  sure  tliv  wrath  in  not  because 
It  makes  tliee  feel  thou  lovest  it. 


The  affinities  have  strongest  part 
In  vouth,  anii  draw  men  heart  to  h(«rt; 
As  life  wears  on  and  Hnds  no  mt. 
The  individual  in  each  breast 
Is  tynuinoua  to  sunder  them. 


And  ir  tliou  meet  an  eueiny. 
Wlitit  all  iliou  Lhat  none  sucli  sIiduU  b«? 
£veii  so  :  but  if  tlie  tiro  parts  run 
■[glo  etioh  other  and  grow  one. 

lea  the  ourtttin's  cue  to  fttll. 

iate*e''  by  other's  nped  U  claimtul 
re  timo  uy  thine, — to  him  unbluaied 
lnjgii  it :  and  if  he  should  hold 
**   '       ve  than  he  thou  Inck'st,  bread. 

kany  good  whwehy  wo  live, — 

|(  thee  Bueh  siibataiiue  Ipl  him  f^ye 

Freely  :  nor  he  nor  thou  be  shunii^. 


That  work  which  thouhast  done  the  lieat 
Should  oome  to  be  to  thee  at  leUKlh 
I  Bven  ux  to  envy  noeius  the  streuKtIi 
Of  others)  liateful  and  abhorr'd, — 
Thine  own  aliove  thyself  made  )..rd,— 
']     Of  self-rebube  the  bitterest. 

^^fhto  the  man  of  yetirniiiR  thnuglit 
^^^U  aspiration,  to  do  nmight 
^^Hin  itaelf  almost  an  net, — 
^^Ktng  chasm-Are  and  catttrai't 
II     Of  the  soul's  utter  depths  uuscnrd. 
Yet  woe  to  thee  if  once  tlion  yield 
Unto  the  act  of  doing  nought ! 

How  eallous  weius  heyotid  reviike 
The  (.■Ujfik  witli  its  last  listie^  siroke  ! 
How  uiuch  Um  latH  lit  length  I— to  trftOe 

The  thing  Lhon  [iiwt  nut  lUreil  to  do  !   ... 
lieliold.  this  iimu  be  thus  !     Ere  true 
It  prove,  ariaft  and  bear  thy  yoke. 

l*>t  lore  of  all  Theology 

Be  to  thy  soul  whut  it  'fan  be  : 

Biitlcuow,— thsPo^-erthtitraeliioiismim 

Measured  mit  out  thylittle  spun 

For  thea  to  take  the  meting-rod 

In  turn,  und  iu>  approve  on  God 

Thy  Hcienoe  of  Theometry. 

To  God  at  best,  t(>  Chani^  at  worst, 
Give  thftuka  tor  gooii  thin^,  limt  fut  llrst. 
"   '     ritidatruwii  b1'>SHOni  \»  tli&l  good 
«  apple  is  not  gnkUtude. 


\t  eTsr  say,  '■  L<.>,  I  torgrtJ 
feh  thought  wen  tn  ri-n»>mbi' 
a  grnvei^rth.  i.'ouiit  to  si 
lonutneuta  of  memory. 


Be  this  thy  soul's  appointed  seope : — 
Gaze  ouw'ai'd  \vith»ut  claim  to  biipe, 
Nor,  gazing  backward,  eouit  regret. 
1881. 
ON    BURNS 

In  whbmsoe'er,  since  Poesy  began, 
A-  Poet  moBt  of  all  ttieu  we  may  scan. 
Burns  of  uU  poeta  is  the  must  u  Man. 

nm. 

FIVE  ENGLISH  POETS 

t.     THti«AS    cn4TTEKTON 

Wt'Pa  Shakespeare's  nianhood  at  ii  bov's 

ivilil  hearl,— 
Througli  Hamlet's  doubt  tu  Bhukesjieure 

.A  ad  kin  to  Hilton  through  his  SatMo'n 

At  Death's  sole  dour  he   stau])eil.  and 

craved  u  dart ;    ■ 
And  to  the  dear  new  bower  of  England's 


I  else  bad  dei- 


Ewen  to  that   ehntieTim 

fied. 
The  unnttered  heart  that  ttoured  against 

his  side. — 
Drove   the  fell   |M>iiit.  and   sniiite  hfe's 

seaU  apart. 
Thy  nested  liomL-loves,  nuble  Chatter- 

The  angel -trodden  atiiir  tliy  soul  could 

Up  ReddilTe's  stiire :  and  in  the  world's 

armed  space 
Thy  gallant  sword-play  : — the.<ie  lo  many 


Are 

And 

sweet  To 
Icnov.-.. 

fiu-e. 

lam  of 

ihi 

thy 

grave  nn- 
ireiMTded 

IL 

wiixi* 

X   ULAKK 

iVa   FniDKniUK  Suicue 
BtAKiia  wottt-nDoil  *s 
Ttis  rouiiT.  Ptiuhu.) 

p"." 

Avr- 

sniTcn   IIP 

This  is  the  plnco.     Even  here  the  daiint- 

leas  soul, 
The nnflinohing  liand,  wKioght  on:  till 

iu  tliut  nook, 
As  on  that  very  bed.  his  lifounrtook 
New    birtli,    and    ptutied.     Yon  river's 

duaky  shoal. 
Whereto    the    '-liMe-huilt  coiling  lanea 


roll. 


I  his 
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BRITISH   POETS 


Thought-wandering,  unto  nought  that 

met  them  there, 
But  to  the  unfettered  irreTeruble  eoal. 


This  cupboard,  Holy  of  Holies,  held  the 


Z 


megi 
,  held 


cloud 
Of  his  soul  writ  and  limned;  this  other 

one, 
His  true  wife's  charge,  full  oft  to  their 

abode 
Yielded   for  daily  bread  the  martyr's 

stone, 
Ere  yet  their  food  might  be  that  Bread 

alone. 
The   words  now   home-speech    of  the 

mouth  of  GKkL 

m.     SAMUEL  TATLOB  OOLEHIDOB 

His  Soul  fared  forth  (as  from  the  deep 
home-grove 

The  father-songster  plies  the  hour-long 
Quest,) 

To  feed  his  soul-brood  hungering  in  the 
nest; 

But  his  warm  Heart,  the  mother-bird, 
above 

Their  callow  fledgling  progeny  still  hove 

With  tented  roof  of  wings  ana  fostering 
breast 

Till  the  Soul  fed  the  soul-brood.  Richly 
blest 

From  Heaven  their  growth,  whose  food 
was  Human  Love. 

Yet  ah  !  Like  desert  pools  that  show 
the  stars 

Once  in  long  leagues, — even  such  the 
scarce-snatched  hours 

Which  deepening  pain  left  to  his  lord- 
liest powers  : — 

Heaven  lost  through  spider-trammelled 
prison-bars. 

Six  years,  from  sixty  saved  !  Yet  kin- 
dling skies 

Own  them,  a  beacon  to  our  centuries. 

IV.      JOHN  KEATS 

The  weltering  London  ways  where  chil- 
dren weep 

And  girls  whom  none  call  maidens 
laugh, — strange  road 

Miring  his  outward  steps,  who  inly 
trode 

The  bright  Castalian  brink  and  Latmos* 
steep  : — 

Even  such  his  life's  cross-paths;  till 
deathly  deep 

He  toiled  through  sands  of  Lethe ;  and 
long  |)ain. 


Weary   with   labor  spamed  and  km 

found  vain. 
In  dead  Bome's  sheltering  shadow  wiap» 

ped  his  sleep.  • 
O  pang-dowered  Foet,  whose  leveibw- 

ant  lips 
And  heart-strung  lyre  mwoika  thsMbos'ii 

eclipse, — 
Thou  whom  the  daisies  g^ory  in  grow- 
ing o'er, — 
Their  fragrance  dings  around  Ihy  naae, 

not  writ 
But  rumor'd  in  water,  while  the  fuse 

of  it 
Along  Time's  flood  goes  echoing  ent- 

more. 


V.  FKBCnr  BYSBHK  SHKUJEY 


(nmcBiPTioir  roa  ram  oouoa,  mau* 

OK  WmOH  BB  FABSKD  TBS    LAST    ICIOBT  OT  IB 

ura.) 

'TwiXT  those  twin  worlds, — ^tbe  world  of 

Sleep,  which  gave 
No  dream  to  warm, — the  tidal  world  of 

Death, 
Which  the  earth's  sea,  as  the  earth,  iv- 

plenisbeth, — 
Shelley,  Song's  orient  sun,  to  breast  the 

wave. 
Rose  from  this  couch  that  morn.    Ah! 

did  he  brave 
Only  the  sea?~or  did  man*s  deed  of  bell 
Engulf  his    bark  'mid    mists    impene- 
trable? .  .  . 
No  eye-discerned,  nor  any  power  might 

save. 
When    that  mist  cleared,   O    ShelKy  I 

what  dread  veil 
Was  rent  for  thee,  to  whom  far-darklinj^ 

Truth 
Reigned  sovereign   guide   through  iht 

brief  ageless  youth  ? 
Was  the  Truth   thy  Truth,   Shellev?- 

Hush  I     All-Hail, 
Past  doubt,    thou    gav*st     it  ;    and  in 

Truth's  bright  sphere 
Art  first  of  praisers,  being  most  praised 

here.  1381. 

THE  KING'S  TRAGEDY 

James   I   of   Scots.— 20th  Febrcabt. 

1437. 

I  Catherine  am  a  Douglas  born, 

A  name  to  all  Scots  dear  ; 
And  Kate  Bar  lass  they've  called  me  no* 

Through  many  a  waning  year. 
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This  old  arin*8  withered  now.    T  was 
once 

Most  deft  'mong  maidens  all 
To  rein  the  steed*  to.  wing  the  shaft, 

To  smite  the  palm-play  ball. 

In  hall  adown  the  close-linked  dance 
It  has  shone  most  white  and  fair  ; 
It  has  been  the  rest  for  a  true  lord's  head, 
And  many  a  sweet  babe's  nursing-bed, 
And  the  bar  to  a  King's  chambere. 

Aye.  lasses,  draw  round  Kate  Barlass, 

And  hark  with  bated  breath 
How  good  King  James,  King  Robert's 
son, 

"Was  foully  done  to  death. 

Through  all  the  days  of  his  gallant  youth 
The  princely  James  was  pent. 

By  his  friends  at  first  and  then  by  his 
foes. 
In  long  imprisonment. 

For  the  elder  Prince,  the  kingdom's  heir. 
By  treason's  murderous  brood 

Was  slain  ;  and  the  father  quaked  for 
the  child 
With  the  royal  mortal  blood. 

I'  the  Bass  Rock  fort,  by  his  father's  care, 

Was  his  childhood's  life  assured  ; 
And  Henry  the  subtle  Bolingbroke, 
Proud  England's  King,  'neatli  the  south- 
ron yoke 
His  youth  for  long  years  immured. 

Yet  in  all  things  meet  for  a  kingly  man 

Himself  did  he  approve ; 
And  the  nightingale  through  his  prison- 
wall 

Taught  him  both  lore  and  love. 

For  once,  when  the  bird's  song  drew  him 
close 

To  the  opened  window-pane, 
III  her  bowers  beneath  a  lady  stood, 
A  li^ht  of  life  to  his  sorrowful  mood, 

Like  a  lily  amid  the  rain. 

And  for  her  sake,  to  the  sweet  bird's  note, 

He  framed  a  sweeter  Song, 
More  sweet  than  ever  a  poet*s  heart 

Gave  yet  to  the  English  tongue. 

She  was  a  lady  of  royal  blood ; 

And  when,  past,  sorrow  and  teen. 
He  stood  where  still  through  his  crown- 
less  years 

His  Scottish  realm  had  been. 


At  Scone  were  the  happy  lovers  crowned, 
A  heart- wed  King  and  Queen. 

But  the  bird  may  fall  from  the  bough  of 
youth. 
And  song  be  turned  to  moan. 
And  Love's  storm-cloud  be  the  shadow 

of  Hate, 
When  the  tempest- waves  of  a  troubled 
State 
Are  beating  against  a  throne. 

Yet  well  they  loved  ;  and  the  god  of  Love, 
Whom  well  the  King  had  sung. 

Might  find  on  the  earth  no  truer  hearts 
His  lowliest  swains  among. 

From  the  days  when  first  she  rode  abroad 
With  Scottish  maids  in  her  train, 

I  Catherine  Douglas  won  the  trust 
Of  my  mistress,  sweet  Queen  Jane. 

And  oft  she    sighed,   **To    be  born  a 
King ! " 

And  oft  along  the  way 
When  she  saw  the  homely  lovers  pass 

She  has  said,  **  Alack  the  day  I '' 

Years  waned, — the  loving  and  toiling 
vears : 
Till  England's  wrong  renewed 
Drove  James,   by  outrage  cast  on  his 
crown, 
To  the  open  field  of  feud. 

'T  was  when  the  King  and  his  host  were 
met 

At  the  leaguer  of  Roxbro'  hold. 
The  Queen  o'  the  sudden  souglit  his  camp 

With  a  tale  of  dread  to  be  told. 

And  she  showed  him  a  secret  letter  writ 
That  s])oke  of  treasonous  strife, 

And  how  a  band  of  his  noblest  lords 
Were  sworn  to  take  his  life. 

**  And  it  may  be  here  or  it  may  be  there. 
In  the  camp  or  the  court,"  she  said  : 

**  But  for  my  sake  come  to  your  people's 
arms 
And  guard  your  royal  head." 

Quoth  he,  '*  T  is  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
siege, 
And  the  castle  's  nigh  to  yield." 
**  O  face  your  foes  on  your  throne,"  she 
cried, 
"And  show  the  power  you  wield  ; 
And  under  your  Scottish  people's  love 
You  shall  sit  as  under  your  shield*  ** 
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At  Uin  fuii'  C^uuen's  side  I  skiuil  tliut  iluy 
WliHii  III*  bnile  llieoi  raiBc  the  siege, 

AiiU  back  lo  liia  Cuuit  lie  sped  to  know 
ilow  Llia  lords  wuuld  meet  tbeir  Liege. 

Bui  when  be  summoned  lii»  Pftrliutuent, 

Tlie  louring  brows  liiing  round. 
Like  uluuds  tliut  circle   thd  moatiU-titi- 

£re  tite  first  low  tbuodvrs  sound. 

For  lie  had  tamed  the  nobles'  luat 

And  curbed  tbeir  power  and  pride. 
And   reacliBil  out  an  arm  to  riglit  tlio 

Through  Scotlniid  fnr  and  wide ; 
Anil  inanv  a  lordly  wruii^-doer 
By  the  lieadsni&n's  axe  had  died. 

'T  was  then  upepoke  Sir  Robert  Orcerne, 
The  hold  o'ermastering  man:— 

"0  King,  in   the   name  of  your  Three 
Estatea 
I  set  you  under  their  ban  ! 

"  For,  as  ^oitr  lords  mude  ontb  to  you 

or  service  and  fealty, 
E*'en   in  likewise  you  pledged  your  oath 

Their  faithful  sire  to  be  :— 

"  Y*'t  nil  we  here  that  are  nobly  sprung 
Have  mrmrued  dear  kith  and  kiu 

Since  first  for  the  Sciotlish  Barons'  curse 
Dill  your  bloody  rule  begin." 

With   that   he  liiid  his  hands  on    his 
King:- 
■'  In  this  n<.t  so,  my  lords  7  " 
But  of  all  whd  bad  swoni  l^i  league  with 

Not  one  spake  biick  to  his  words. 

Quoth   the  King :—"  Thou  speak'st   but 
for  line  Entitle. 
Nor  dolb  it  avow  thy  gage. 
Ijel    my    Mem    lords  hiile  thiij  tniitxr 
luuiM  1  ■' 
Tlie  Qrreme  fired  dark  with  rage : — 
>'  Wiioworka  for  leaser  men  tlianlumseir. 
He  earns  but  a  witlesa  wage  !  " 

But  soon  from  the  dungeon  where  he  lay 

He  won  hy  privy  pk-ts. 
And  forth  lie  fled  with  ii  prioe  on    hh 

To  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots. 

And  word  there  name  from  Sir   Koliert 
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"  No  L-iefin  of  mine  thou  art ;  but  I  <| 
From  this  day  forth  alone  in  thee 
(lod's  creature,  my  mortal  fue. 


' '  TlLrough  tliee  are  my  wife  and  ehiU 
lost. 

My  heritage  and  lauds ; 
Anil  when  my  God  shall  show  qi«  a  4 
Tliyself  my  mortal  foe  will  I  alaj 

With  these  my  projiair  handa. 

Against  tlte  coming  of  Chriatmaatld^ 


And  we  of  Ilia  household  rode  with  ) 
In  a  iiloBe-rankiMl  conipuny  ; 

But   not  till  the  sun  had  sunk  from  J 
throne 
Did  we  reach  the  Scottish  Sea. 

That  eve  was  clenched  fora  boding nI 
'Neath  a  toilsome  moon  half  seen  ; 

The  cloud   stooped    low   and    tlio  iiuf 
rose  high ; 

And  where  there  was  a  line  of  thenky, 
Wild  wings  loomed  dark  betww       ~ 

And  on  a  rook  of  the  black  b«noli-siili 
By  the  veiled  moon  dimly  lit. 

There  was  something  seemed  to  hi 
with  life 
As  the  King  drew  nigh  t 

And  wua  it  only  the  tossing  furwt 
Or  brake  of  the  waste  sea-wold? 
Or  was  it  an  eagle  lient  to  the  blast? J 
When  near  we  came,  we  kuew  it  atf 
Fur  a  woman  tattered  aud  old. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  by  a  fire  iriti 
Her  writhen  limbs  were  wruiig ; 

Andoasoonas  the  King  was  close  tulier, 
She  stood  up  gaunt  and  strong. 

'T  was  then  the  moon  sailed  clear  uf  ^ 

Ou  high  in  her  hollow  dome : 

And  Htill  as  aloft  with  hoary  or«Ht 
Each  olamoruuB  wave  rang  huuM,  j 

Like  fire  in  snow  the  uinontigbt  lila 
Amid  tlie  champing  foam. 

And  the  V 


To  luy  sight  fur  four  yean  imwU 
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*'  Four  years  it  is  since  first  I  met, 
Twixt  tlie  Duohray  and  the  Dhu, 

A  shape  whose  feet    clung   close  in  a 
shroud, 
And  that  shape  for  thine  I  knew. 

*'  A  year  again,  and  on  Inchkeith  Isle 
I  saw  thee  pass  in  the  breeze* 

With  the  cerecloth  risen  above  thy  feet 
And  wound  about  thy  knees. 

**  And  yet  a  year,  in  the  Links  of  Fortli, 

As  a  wanderer  without  rest. 
Thou  cam'st  with  both  tliine  arms  i* 
the  shroud 

That  clung  high  up  thy  breast. 

**  And  in  this  hour  I  find  thee  here. 
And  well  mine  eyes  may  note 

Tliat  the  winding-sheet  hath  passed  thy 
breast 
And  risen  around  thy  throat. 

'*  And  when  I  meet  thee  again,  O  King, 

That  of  death  hast  such  sore  drouth, — 

Elxcept  thou  turn  again  on  this  shore, — 

The  winding-sheet  shall    have  move<i 

once  more 

And  covered  thine  eyes  and  mouth. 

*'0  King,  whom  poor    men  bless  for 
their  King, 
Of  thy  fate  be  not  so  fain ; 
But  these  my  words  for  God*s  message 

take. 
And  turn  thy  steed,  O  King,  for  her  sake 
Who  rides  beside  thy  rein  ! " 

While  the  woman    spoke,  the  King's 
horse  reared 
As  if  it  would  breast  the  sea, 
And  the  Queen  turned  pale  as  she  heard 
on  the  ^le 
The  voice  die  dolorously. 

When  the  woman  ceased,  the  steed  was 
still, 

But  the  King  gazed  on  her  ^et. 
And  in  silence  save  for  the  wail  of  the  sea 

His  eyes  and  her  eyes  met. 

At  last  he  said : — '*  God's  ways  are  His 
own; 

Man  is  but  shadow  and  dust. 
Last  night  I  prayed  by  His  altar-stone ; 
To-nieht  I  wend  to  the  feast  of  His  Son  ; 

And  in  Him  I  set  my  trust. 

'*  I  have  held  my  people  in  sacred  charge. 
And  have  not  feared  the  sting 


Of  proud  men's  hate, — to  His  will  resi^'d 
Who  has  but  one  same  death  for  a  hind 
And  one  same  death  for  a  King. 

**  And  if  God  in  His  wisdom  have  brought 
close 

The  day  when  I  must  die. 
That  day  by  water  or  fire  or  air 
My  feet  shall  fall  in  the  destined  snare 

Wherever  my  road  may  lie. 

**  What  man  can  say  but  the  Fiend  hath 
set 

Tliy  sorcery  on  mv  path. 
My  heart  with  the  fear  of  death  to  fill, 
And  turn  me  against  God's  very  will 

To  sink  in  His  burning  wrath  ?  " 

The  woman  stood  as  the  train  rode  past. 
And  moved  nor  limb  nor  eye  ; 

And  when  we  were  shipped,  we  saw  her 
there 
Still  standing  against  the  sky. 

As  the  ship  made  way,  the  moon  once 
more 
Sank  slow  in  her  rising  pall ; 
And  I  thought  of  the  shrouded  wraith 
of  the  King, 
And  I  said,   **  The  Heavens  know  all.** 

And  now,  ye  lasses,  must  ye  hear 
How  my  name  is  Kate  Barlass : — 

But  a  little  thing,  when  all  the  tale 
Is  told  of  the  weary  mass 

Of  crime  and  woe  which  in  Scotland's 
realm 
God*8  will  let  come  to  pass. 

*T  was  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth 
That  the  King  and  all  his  Court 

Were  met,  the  Christmas  Feast  being 
done, 
For  solace  and  disport. 

T  was  a  wind-wild  eve  in  February, 
And  against  the  casement-pane 

The   branches  smote  like   summoning 
hands 
And  muttered  the  driving  rain. 

And  when  the  wind  swooped  over  the 
lift 

And  made  the  whole  heaven  frown, 
It  seemed  a  grip  was  laid  on  the  walls 

To  tug  the  housetop  down. 

And  the  Queen  was  there,  more  stately 
fair 
Than  a  lily  in  garden  set ; 
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And  the  king  was  loth  to  Btir  from  her 

side; 
For  as  on  the  daj  when  she  was  Ills  bride, 
Even  so  he  loved  her  yet. 

And  the  Earl  of  Athole,  the  King's  false 
friend, 

Sat  with  him  at  the  board ; 
And  Robert  Stoart  the  ohamberlain 

Who  had  sold  his  sovereign  Lord. 

Yet  the  traitor  Christopher  Chaomber 
there 
Would  fain  have  told  him  all, 
And  vainlj  four  times  that  night  he 
strove 
To  reach  the  King  through  the  halL 


But  the  wine  is  bright  at  the  goblet's 
brim 

Though  the  poison  Inrk  beneath ; 
And  the  apples  still  are  red  on  the  tree 
Within  whoife  shade  m^  the  adder  be 

That  shall  turn  thy  life  to  death. 

There  was  a  knight  of  the  King's  fkst 
friends 

Whom  he  caDed  the  King  of  Love ; 
And  to  such  bright  cheer  and  courtesy 

niat  name  might  best  behove. 

And  the  King  and  Queen  both  loved 
him  well 
For  his  gentle  knightliness  ; 
And  with  him  the  King,  as  that  eve 
wore  on, 
Was  playing  at  the  chess. 

And  the  King  said,  (for  he  thought  to 
jest 

And  soothe  the  Queen  thereby ;) — 
•*  In  a  book  't  is  writ  tliat  tliis  same  year 

A  King  shall  in  Scotland  die. 

•*  And  I  have  pondered  the  matter  o'er, 
And  this  have  I  found.  Sir  Hugh. — 

Tliere   are  but   two  Kings  on  £>ottisli 
ground, 
And  those  Kings  are  I  and  you. 

"  And  I  have  a  wife  and  a  newborn  heir, 
And  you  are  yourself  alone  ; 

So  stand  you  stark  at  my  side  with  me 
To  guard  our  double  throne. 

**  For  here  sit  I  and  my  wife  and  child. 
As  well  your  heart  shall  approve, 

In  full  surrender  and  soothfastness. 
Beneath  your  Kingdom  of  Love.'' 


And  the  Knight  laughed,  hnd  the 
toosnuled; 
But  I  knew  her  heavy  thought. 
And  I  strove  to  find  in  the  good  Kiitf^ 
jest 
What  cheer  might  thence  be  wroo^^ 

And  I  said,  <*  My  Liege,  for  the  QnesB^ 

dear  love 
Now  sing  the  song  that  of  old 
You  made,  when  a  captive  Prince  yoa 

lay. 
And  the  nightingale  sang  sweet  on  ths 


In 


spray, 
windso; 


r's  castle-hold." 


Then  he  smiled  the  smile  I  knew  so  wefl 
When  he  thought  to  please  the  Queen ; 

The  smile  which  under  ail  bitter  uowns 
Of  hate  that  rose  between. 

For  ever  dwelt  at  the  poet%  heart 
Like  the  bird  of  love  unseen. 

And  he  kissed  her  hand  and  took  Us 
haip. 
And  the  music  sweetly  rang ; 
And   when   the  song   burst   forth.  It 
seemed 
T  was  the  nightingale  that  sang. 

**  Worship^  ye  loven^  oa  ihia  Maif  : 
Of  blias  j^ur  kalends  are  begun : 

Sing  tciih  U8,  Away,  Winter,  away ! 
Come,  Summer,  the  sweet  season  and 

Sit  71  ! 

Awake  for   shume, — your  '?ieaven  « 
trow, — 
Ami  amorously  your  heads  lift  all : 
Thank  Love,  that  you  to  his  grace  doth 

call !  " 

But  when  he  bent  to  the  Queen,  and 
sang 
The  speech  whose  praise  was  hers. 
It  seemed  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  the 
Spring 
And  the  voice  of  the  bygone  years. 

**  The  fairest  and  the  freshest  fUncer 
Tliat  eijer  I  saw  before  that  hour. 
The  ivliivh  o'  the  sudden  made  to  start 
The  blood  of  my  body  to  my  heart. 


Ah  steeet,  are  ye  a  worldly  creature 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  form  of  nature  f  " 

And  the  song  was  long,  and  richly  stored 

With  wonder  and  beauteous  things : 
And  the  harp  was  tuned  to  every  cluaige 
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"  Unujorthy  hut  only  of  her  31-uee, 
Upon  IjoWt  rock  tital'a  fa*if  and  JWn 

In  yuerdon  of  <iU  vty  lovi'»  itpuee 
She  took  file  her  liatnbl^  m-eStare. 
Thaxfell  mg  bliasfut  aventum 

tn  yoiitti  of  love  thai  from  day  to  day 

Flourenlh  aye  weio,  aiid  further  I  wij/. 


"  Aye,  ereti  frum  deutli,"  ti>  myself  I 

For  I  lliuuKht  of  tlie  day  when  she 
Hiui  borne  him  tlie  news,  at  Koxbro' 
sieiEe. 
Of  tlie  (ell  confederacy. 

But  Death  sven  then  took  aiiiia,s  he  sang 

Willi  an  HiTow  deadly  bright : 
Aod  the  Kriniiiujt  skull  hirlcod  grimlv 

jiloof, 
And  the  wings  were  spread  far  over  the 

More  dark  tlian  the  wiutt-r  night. 

Yet  truly  along  the  amorous  song 
Of  Love's  high  pfjmp  and  abkte, 
TliL-re  wufe  words  of  Fortune'H  trackleaa 

And  the  dreadful  faue  of  Fate, 

And  ofl  have  I  hi'ard  agiiin  in  dreams 

The  voice  of  dire  appeal 
In  whinh  the  Kinj;  then  sanr  of  the  pit 

That  is  under  Fortune's  wheel. 
■■  And  iindi-r  the  wheel  bfhplil  I  there 

An  Hfjl't  Pit  ii»  (leep  an  hell. 
Tlutt  til  ttrhoUi  I  tpiaked  for  fear : 

And  thin  Ihettrd,  that  vha  therein  fell 

Came  no  more  up,  t'liiinq*  to  teS : 
Whereat,  aslound  of  the  feitrfiil  tight. 
I  wM  itot  lehut  to  tio  for  fright." 

And  oft  has  my  thought  cidled  up  agnin 
These  wfords  of  ttie  i-hangeful  norig  :— 
•■  Witt  thoa  thy  pain  ami  Ihy  ImDail 
To  came,  ivetl   mighl'it   tlum   treep  artd 

And  our  wuil,  O  God  1  is  long. 


rrri  Si? 

BuL  the  song's  end  wan  all  of  his  love : 

And  well  Jiis  heart  wasgmc'd 
With  her  smiling  lips  and  her  tear-hright 

As  his  arm  went  round  her  waist. 

And  on  the  swell  of  her  long  fair  throat 
Close  clung  the  necklet-chain 

As  he  bent  lier  pearl-tir'd  head  asidt^. 

And  in  the  warmth  of  his  love  and  pride 
He  kissed  her  lips  full  fain. 


And  all  the  wondrous  things  of  love 
That  sang  so  sweet  through  the  siaig 

Were  in  the  look  that  met  in  llieir  eyes, 
And  the  look  w»3  deep  and  long. 

T  WHS  then  a  knock  came  at  the  outer 
gat*. 
And  the  usher  Fiouglit  the  King. 
"The  woman  you   met  by  the  Scottish 
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o  gumsaying. 


And  theKlngsaid: — "The  hour  is  late; 
To-morrow  will  serve,  I  ween." 
Then  he  charged  the  usher  strictly,  and 

'■  Ko  word  of  this  to  the  Queen." 

But  the  usher  cauie  again  to  the  King, 
■■  Shall  I  call  h«r  back?  "i|U"th  he  : 

"  For  as  she  went  on  her  way,  she  cried, 
'Woe!      Woe!  then   the   thing    must 
be!'" 

And   the   King  paused,  hut  he  did  not 

Tlieo  he  called  for  the  Voidee-oup : 
And  as  we  heard  thi-  twelfth  hour  strike. 
There  hy  true  lips  luiil  false  lips  alike 

Was  the  draught  of  trust  turained  up. 

So   with   reverence   meet   to   King  and 

To  bed  went  all  from  the  board  : 
And  tlielust  to  leave  of  theconrtiv  train 
Was  Rolwrt  Stuart  the  chain  Iwrlain 

Who  hail  sold  bis  soveri^ign  lord. 
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AnJ  lliat  Fivta  might  w 


But  n-e  tij&t  were  the  Qiiemi'it  bow 


AgainHt  the  winter  wind. 

And  now  tliat  all  was  still  Dirough  the 
hall. 

More  clearly  we  heard  tlie  rain 
That  cltuuored  ever  against  tlie  glass 

And  tlie  boughs  that  beat  on  the  pane. 

But  the  fire  was  bright  in  the  ingle-nook, 

Anil  through  empty  epaaa  uround 
The  HhadowH  cast  on  the  arras'd  wall 
'Mid  the  pictui'ed  kings  stood  sudden  and 
tall 
Like  speatres  sprung  Trvm  the  ground. 

And  the  bcdwaii  digbt  inadeepal(K>VB  ; 

And  us  ho  Ktooil  by  tlie  Are 
The  kiug  waKstill  in  talk  with  the  Queen 

While  lie  dolTed  his  goodly  attire. 

And   the   song  liod  brought  tlie  image 
back 
Of  many  a  bygone  year ; 
And  many  a  lovuig  word  tliey  saiil 
With  hand  in  liaiid  and   he:id   laiil    to 

And  none  of  us  went  anear. 

But  Love  was  weeping  outside  the  house, 

A  child  in  the  piteous  rain  : 
And  as  lie  watched  the  arrnw  of  Death. 
He  wailed  for  hisownEliuftsoluae  in  the 
slieiith 

That  never  slioiild  fly  again. 

And  now  beneath  the  window  arose 

A  wild  voice  suddenly : 
And  tite  King  reared  straight,  but  the 
(Jueen  tell  back 

As  for  bitter  dule  to  dree ; 
And  all  of  us  knew  the  woman's  voice 

Who  spoke  by  the  Scottish  Sea. 


And  yet  my  voice  muHt  tie^  ki  ttiiu 
But  alas !  it  romes  too  late  '. 

"  Last  night  at  mid-watch,  by  Aberdoui, 
When  the  moon  was  dead  in  tlwcliiM 

O  King,  in  a  death-light  of  thine  own 
1  saw  thy  shape  arise. 

"  And  in  full  sea-son.  as  erst  I  said, 
The  doom  bad  gained  its  growth ; 

And  the  shroud  bad  risen  abovt?  thy  n«k 
And  covered  thine  eyes  und  mouth, 

"  And  no  mooii  woke,  but  the  pale  dam 

And  still  thr  sout  stood  th«>r«  ; 
And  I  thought  ita  silenee   oried  to  mi 

As  the  first  rays  crowned  its  h»ir. 

"  Since  then  have  I  journeyed  fast  awl 

In  very  despite  of  Fate, 
Lest  Hope  might  ntill  Ihi  found  in  Ood'i 
will: 
But  tbey  drove  me  from  thy  gkte. 

"  For   every   man   on   Ood's  ground,  0 
King. 
His  deatli  grows  up  from  his  birlli 
In  a  sliadow-planl  per^tually  ; 
And    thine  towers  high,  a  black  yew- 

O'er  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth ! " 

That   Tonni  was  built  far  out  from  tiu 


>'si; 


the  tread  of  the  uoming  doom. 
For  now  there  came  a  torch  Ugh  t^larr. 

And  a  clang  of  aruiB  there  came: 
And  not  a  mivu  in  that  space  but  tbuOfht 

or  the  foe  Sir  Robert  Grsme. 

Yea,  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  ScoU, 
O'er  mountain,  valley,  and  glen. 

He  bad  brought  with  liim  in  inurdMOU* 
league 
Tliree  hundred  armed  men. 

Tho  King  knew  all  in  an  iDsUnfa  Btik, 
And  like  a  King  did  li«  Ktaud : 

But  there  was  no  armor  iu  all  ibe  room, 
Nor  weapon  lay  to  his  hand. 

And  all  we  women  flew  to  the  duor 
And  thought  to  have  nuda  it  fut: 
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But  the  bolts  were  gone  and  the  bars 
were  gone 
And  the  looks  were  riven  and  brast. 

And  he  caught  tlie  pale  queen  in  his 
arms 
As  the  iron  footsteps  fell, — 
Then  loosed  her,  standing  alone,  and 
said, 
*•  Our  bliss  was  our  farewell ! " 

And  'twixt    his    lips  he  murmured   a 
prayer. 

And  he  crossed  Iiis  brow  and  breast ; 
And  proudly  in  royal  hardihood 
Even  so  with  folded  arms  he  stood, — 

The  prize  of  the  bloody  quest. 

Then  on  me  leaped  the  Queen  like  a 
deer : 
•*  Catherine,  help !  '*  she  cried. 
And  low  at  his  feet  we  clasped  his  knees 

Together  side  by  side. 
^  Oh  I  even   a    King,   for    his    people's 
sake, 
From  treasonous  death  must  hide  !  " 

••For  her  sake  most!*'  I  cried,  and  I 
marked 
The  pan^  that  my  words  would  wring. 
And  the  iron  tongs  from  the  chimnoy- 
nook 
I  snatched  and  held  to  the  King  :— 
'•  Wrench  up  the  plank  I  and  the  vault 
beneath 
Shall  yield  safe  liarboring.** 

With  brows  low-bent,  from  my  eager 
hand 
The  heavy  heft  did  he  take ; 
And  the  plank  at  his  feet  he  wrenched 

ana  tore ; 
And  as  he  frowned  through  the  open 
floor. 
Again  I  said,  *•  For  her  sake  I  ** 

Then  he  cried  to  the  Queen,  •*  Grod's  will 
be  done !  *' 
For  her  hands  were  clasped  in  ,>rayer. 
And  down  he  sprang  to  the  inner  crypt ; 
And  straiglit  we  closed  the  plank  he  had 
ripped 
And  toiled  to  smoothe  it  fair 

(Alas  I  in  that  vault  a  gap  once  was 
Wherethro*  the  King  might  have  fled  ; 

But  three  days  since  olose-walled  had  it 
been    '  [therein 

By   his   will ;    for  the  ball   would  roll 
'When  without  at  the  palm  he  play*d.) 


Then  the  Queen  cried,  •*  Catherine,  keep 
the  door. 
And  I  to  this  will  suffice  I  '* 
At  her  word  I  rose  all  dazed  to  my 
feet. 
And  my  heart  was  fire  and  ice. 

And  louder  ever  the  voices  grew, 

And  the  tramp  of  men  in  mail ; 

Until  to  mv  brain  it  seemed  to  be 

As  though  I  tossed  on  a  ship  at  sea 

In  the  teeth  of  a  crashing  gale. 

Then  back  I  flew  to  the  rest ;  and  hard 

We  strove  with  sinews  knit 
To  force  the  table  against  the  door ; 

But  we  might  not  compass  it. 

Then  mv  wild  gaze  sped  far  down  the 
hall 
To  the  place  of  the  hearthstone-sill ; 
And  the  Queen  l>eiit   ever   above  tlie 
fl<x)r. 
For  the  plank  was  rising  still. 

And  now  the  rush   was  heard  on  the 
stair, 

And  *•  God,  what  help?  "  was  our  cry. 
And  was  I  frenzied  or  was  I  bold  ? 
I  looked  at  each  empty  stanchion-hold. 

And  no  bar  but  my  arm  had  I ! 

Like  iron  felt  my  arm,  as  through 

The  staple  I  made  it  pass : — 
Alack  !  it  was  flesh  and  bone — no  more  ! 
*T  was  Catherine  Douglas  sprang  to  the 
door, 

But  I  fell  back  Kate  Barlass. 

With  that  they  all  thronged  into  the 
hall. 

Half  dim  to  my  failing  ken  ; 
And  the  sjiace  that  was  but  a  void  before 

Was  a  crowd  of  wrathful  men. 
Behind  the  door  I  had  falVn  and  lay. 

Yet  my  8*»nse  was  wildly  aware. 
And  for  all  the  pain  of  my  shattered 
arm 

I  never  fainted  there. 

Even  as  I  fell,  my  eyes  were  cast 
Where  the  King  leaped  down  to  the 
pit: 
And  lo!  the  plank   was  smooth   in   its 
place. 
And  the  Queen  stood  far  from  it. 

And  under  the  litters  and  through  the 
l)ed 
And  within  the  presses  all 
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The  ti'aitors  aouglit  fur  the  King,  and 
pierced 
The  arras  around  the  wall. 

And  through  the  chamber  they  ramped 
and  stormed 
Like  Hone  loose  in  the  lair. 
And  scarce  conld   truet  to  their   very 

For  behold  I  no  King  was  tliere. 

Than  one  of  them  seized  the  Queen,  and 

"Now  tell  us,  where  is  thy  lord?" 
And  lie  held  the  sharp  point  over  her 
heart:  [start. 

She   drrajped    not  her  eyes  nor  did  she 

But  she  answered  never  a  word. 

Then   the  sword   half  pierced  the  true 
true  breast : 
But  it  was  the  Grtemc's  own  i<oii 
Cried,   "  This  is  a  woman,— we  seek  a. 
man  1  " 
And  away  from  her  eirdle-Eone 
Ue  struck  the  point  of  the  murderous 

And  that  foul  deed  was  not  done. 

And  forth  flowed  all  the  throng  like  ii 

And  't  was  empty  space  once  more ; 
And  my  eyes  sought  out  the  wounded 
Queen 
As  I  lay  behind  the  door. 

Andlsaid:  "  Drar  Lady,  leave  me  here. 

For  I  cannot  help  you  now  ; 
But  fly  while  you   may,  and  none  shall 

Of  my  place  here  lying  low." 

And  she  said,  "  My  Catherine,  Qod  help 
thee  I " 
Then  she  looked  to  the  distant  floor. 
And  clasping  her  hands,  "  Oh  God  help 

She  sobbed.  "  for  we  can  uo  more  !  " 

But  God  He  knows  wliat  help  may  mean. 

If  it  mean  bo  live  or  to  die  i 
And  what  sore  soiTUw  and  mighty  moan 
On   earth  it  may  t-oat  ere  vet  a  throne 

Be  filled  in  His  house  on  liigh. 

And  DOW  the  lailies  fle<l  with  the  Queen : 

And  through  the  open  door 
The  night'wiud  wailed  round  the  empty 

And  the  riuhee  idiook  on  the  floor. 


And  the  bed  drooped  low  in  the  darkn- 

Whence  the  arras  was  rent  away; 
And   the  firelight   still   shone  ovet  tU 

Where  our  hidden  secret  lay. 

And  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  tb«  lu«0- 


slit 


.  _.idow  high  ill  the  wall, — 

Bright  beams  that  on   tli«  {lUuk  thit  J 

Through  the  painted  pnn^  did  f>U 
And    gleamed    with    the    nplMidM  rf 
SiHitland's  crown 
And  sliietd  ai-n)orial. 

But  tlieu  agreat  wind  svcepl  up  thecUiL 
And  the  clinibiui::  moon  fell  back; 

And  the  royal  bl>uM)n  fled  from  the  fleer, 
And  nought  remained  on  its  tntck: 

And  high  in  the  darkened  window- 
The  shield  and  the  en 


And  what  I  say  next  I  portly 

And  pai-tly  I  heard  in  sooth, 

And  partly  suice  from  i 

The  torture  wrung  the  truth. 


vulid! 


Forn 


ethe  a 


n^ti 


And  fast  through  tb«  hall  it  fell ; 

But  the  throng  was  leas  ;  aud  ete  t  «'■ 

By  the  voice  without  I  could  1*11 

Th:it  Ho1>crt  Stuart  hail  come  with  tbem 
Who  knew  that  cliaiiiber  well. 

And  over  the  space  the  Gr»me  Mrod* 

With  his  mantle  round  him  flung; 
And  in  liie  eye  was  a  flaming  light 
But  not  ^  woril  on  bis  tongue. 

And  Stuart  held  a  torch  to  the  floor. 
And  he  found  the  thing  he  sought ; 

And  they  slashed  the  plikiik  away  witb 
their  swords  ; 
And  O  God  I  I  fainted  not  I 

Anil  the  traitor  held  his  torch  in  the  gap- 
All  smoking  and  smouldering  : 

And  thi'ough  tlie  vapor  and  fire,  beueafli 
Iti  the  dark  crypt's  narrow  ring. 

With  a  shout  that  pealed  to  the  roon'* 
high  roof 
They  saw  their  naked  King. 
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With  the  crown,  the  King  was  stript 
awaj, — 

The    Knight    was    reft    of    his    battle- 
array. — 
But  still  the  Man  was  there. 

From  the  rout  then  stepped  a  villain 
forth, — 
Sir  John  Hall  was  his  name  ; 
With  a  knife  unsheathed  he  leapt  to  the 
vault 
Beneath  the  torohlight-flame. 

Of  his  person  and  stature  was  the  King 

A  man  right  manly  strong. 
And  mightily  by  the  shoulder-blades 

His  foe  to  his  feet  he  flung. 

Then  the  traitor's  brother,  Sir  Tliomas 
Hall, 
Sprang  down  to  work  his  worst ; 
And  the  King  caught  the  second  man 
by  the  neck 
And  Aung  him  above  the  first. 

And    he    smote    and  trampled    them 
under  him  ; 
And  a  long  month  thence  they  bare 
All  black  their  throats  with  the  grip  of 
his  h<inds 
'When  the  hangman *s  hand  came  there. 

And  sore  he  strove  to  have  had  their 
kniv€«5. 
But  tlie  sharp  blades  gasheil  his  hands. 
Oh  James  !  so  armed,  thou  hadst  battled 
there 
Till  help  had  come  of  thy  l>ands ; 
And  oh  !  once  more  thou  hndst  held  our 
throne 
And  ruled  thy  Scottish  lands ! 

But  while  the  King  o*er  his  foes  still 
raged 
With  a  heart  that  nought  could  tame. 
Another  man  sprang  down  to  the  crypt ; 
And  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  hard- 
gripp'd 
There  stood  Sir  Robert  Grjeme. 

(Now  shame  on  the  recreant  traitor's 
heart 

Who  durst  not  face  his  King 
Till  the  body  unarmed   was  wearied  out 

With  two^fold  combating ! 

Ah  !  w<>II  nii^ht  the  people  sing  and  say. 

As  oft  ye  have  heard  aright : — 
••  O  RtA}e'rt  Orceme,  O  Robert  Oranie, 


Wlio   slew   our  King^     Qod  give   thee 
shavie  !  " 
For  he  slew  him  not  as  a  knight.) 

And  the  naked  King  turned  round  at  bay, 

But  his  strength  had  passed  the  goal. 

And  he  could  but  gasp : — **  Mine  hour  is 

come ; 
But    oh !  to  succor    thine  own  soul's 
doom, 
Let  a  priest  now  shrive  my  soul ! " 

And  the  traitor  looked  on  the  King*s 
spent  strength. 
And  said  : — **  Have  I  kept  my  woni  ? — 
Yea,   King,   the  mortal  pledge  that  I 

gave? 
No  black  f riar^s  shrift  thy  soul  shall  save. 
But  the  shrift  of  this  red  sword  t " 

With  that  he  smote  his  King  through 
the  breast ; 
And  all  they  three  in  that  pen 
Fell  on  him  and  stabbed  and  stabbed  him 
there 
Like  merciless  murderous  men. 

Yet  seemed    it  now  that    Sir  Robert 
Graeme, 
Ere  the  King*s  last  breath  was  o*er. 
Turned  sick  at  heart  with  the  deadly 
sight 
And  would  have  done  no  more. 

But  a  cry  came  from  the  troop  above  : 

**  If  him  thou  do  not  slay. 
The  price  of  his  life  that  thou  dost  spare 

Thy  forfeit  life  shall  pay  ! 
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O  God  1  what  more  did  I  hear  or  see. 
Or  how  should  I  tell  the  rest  ? 

But  there  at  length  our  King  lay  slain 
With  sixteen  wounds  in  his  breast. 

O  God  !  and  now  did  a  bell  boom  fortli, 

And  the  murderers  tnrned  and  fled  ;-* 
Too  late,  too  late,  O  God,  did  ttMMIlid  V^ 
And  I  heard  the  true  men^miMtoHng 
round. 
And  the  cries  and  the  comini^itRM. 

But  ere  they  came  to  the  bluMt'  AiNtk- 
gap  '  • 

Somewise  did  I  creep  and  itoal ; 
And  lo !  or  ever  I  swooned  ftWay, 
ThrouRh  t  he  dusk  I  saw  whara  the  wbte 
face  lav 
In  the  Pit  of  Fortune's  Wl^iL 
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And  now,  ye  Scotlish  maids  wlio  have 

Dread  things  of  the  days  grown  old, — 
EvpD  at  the  last,  of  true  Queen  Jane 

May  gomewliBt  yet  be  told. 
And  how  she  dealt  tor  her  dear  lord's  sake 

Dire  vengeance  manifold. 

T  was  in  the  Charterhouse  of  Perth, 

In  the  fair-lit  Deatli-ohap«lle, 
That  the  slain  King's  corpse  on  bier  was 

With  chant  and  requiem- knell. 

And  all  with  royal  wealth  of  halru 

Was  tho  body  purilicd  : 
And  none  could  truce  on  the  bniw  imd 

The  death  that  he  had  died. 

In  his  robes  of  state  he  lay  asleep 
With  orb  and  sceptre  in  hand  ; 

And  by  thecrown  he  wore  on  his  throne 
Was  his  kingly  forehead  spann'ct. 

And,  girls,  'twasasweet sadthingtosee 
How  the  curling  golden  hair, 

Ae  in  the  day  of  the  poet's  youth, 

Prom  the  King's  crown  clustered  thero. 

And  if  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  brain 

That  throbbed  beneath  thoM  nurls. 
Then  Soots  had  said  in  the  days  to  come 
That  this  their  soil  was  a  different  home 

And  a  different  Scotlnnil,  girls  I 

And  the  Queensat  by  him  night  and  day, 

And  oft  she  knelt  in  praver. 
All  wan  and  pale  in  the  widow's  veil 

That  shrouded  her  shining  luiir. 

And  I  had  got  good  help  of  my  hurt : 

And  only  to  me  some  sign 
She    made;  and    save    the    priests  that 

were  there 
No  face  would  she  see  but  mine. 

And  the  month  of  March  wore  on  apace  : 
And  now  fresh  couriers  fared 

Still  from  the  country  of  the  Wild  Scots 
With  ttaws  of  the  traitors  snared. 

And  Btillw  I  told  her  day  by  day, 
Her  pallor  cliiiuged  to  eight. 


And  evermore  as  I  brought  her  word, 
She  bent  to  her  dead  King  James. 

And   in  the    cold  ear    with   firv-drknn 
breath 
She  sjMike  the  traitors'  miuiee. 

But  when  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Onetiw 

Was  tho  one  she  had  to  give, 
1  ran  to  hold  her  up  from  the  floor : 
For  the  froth  was  un  her  lips,  and  sore 
I  feared  tliat  she  could  not  live. 


And  the  month  of  March  v 


nigh  to 


And  still  wa.1  the  death-pall  sprejid  : 
For  she  would  not  bury  her  slaughter^ 
lord 
Till  his  slayers  all  were  dead. 

And  DOW  of  their  dooms   dread  tiding! 


And  of  tormentfi  fierce  and  dire : 
And  nought  she  spake,— she  had  ces«ed 

But  her  eyes  were  a  eoul  on  fire. 

But  when  I  told  her  the  bitter  end 
Of  the  stern  and  just  award. 

She  leaned  o'er  the     bier,    and   tbrioe 
three  times 
81ie  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lord. 

And  tlien  she  said,—"  My  King,  they  uf 

And  »he  knelt  on  the  chapel-floor, 
And  whispered  low  with  a  Grange  proui! 

"  James,  James,  they  suffered  morel " 


As  though  the  fire  wherein  slie  bumeJ 
Then  left  her  boity,  and  all  were  turned 
To  winter  of  life- long  grief. 

And    "  O     James  I "    she    said. — ■■  My 
Janien  1 "  she  said. — 

"  AI&s  for  the  woful  thing. 
That  a  {loet  true  and  a  friend  of  man. 
In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban. 

Should  needs  m  bom  a  King  I "    18S1. 
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"WINTER  WEATHER 

We  rode  togetlier 

In  the  niiiter  wenther 

To  the  broiid  meail  under  the  hill ; 
Though  the  skies  Aid  shiver 
With  the  colli,  the  river 

Ran.  and  was  never  Htill. 

No  cloud  did  darken 
The  niglit ;  we  did  harken 

The  hound's  bark  far  awaj. 
It  waa  solemn  midnight 
In  that  dreni),  dread  night, 

In  the  years  that  have  poss'd  for  a,yB. 

Two  rode  boside  me, 
ily  banner  did  hide  me. 

As  it  drooped  adown  from  tay  lanoe  ; 
With  its  dei'p  blue  trapping. 
The  mail  over-lapping. 

My  gallant  burse  did  prance. 


,   banuer  and  lauce ; 
And  its  I.iurel  trapping. 
The  steel  over*lapping; 
The  staiB  saw  quiver  and  dance. 

We  met  together 

In  the  winter  weather 

By  tlie  town-walla  nnder  the  hill! 
His  mail  rings  came  c]inkiD>;, 
They  broke  on  my  thinkiug. 

For  the  night  waa  hush'd  and  ctiU. 

Two  rode  beside  him. 
Bis  banner  did  liide  him. 

As  it  drooped  down  straight  bom  hii 

With  its  blood-red  trapping, 
Tlie  mail  over-lapping, 
Bis  mighty  hoTse  did  pranoe. 


And  ever  logetiier 

In  the  Bolemn  weallier 

Moved  Ilia  banner  and  lance ; 
And  (he  holly  (rapping. 
The  steel  over-laiipiDj;. 

Did  shimmer  and  shiver,  and  dance. 

Bark  reined  the  stjiiires 
Till  they  saw  the  spiles 

Orer  the  city  wall ; 
Ten  fatboms  between  us. 
No  dames  could  have  seen  us 

Tilt  from  the  eitj-  wall. 

Tlipre  we  siit  upright 
Tilt  the  full  midnight 

Should  Iw-tijld  froiri  the  city's  ehiniea; 
8harp  from  llie  towers 
Leaped  forth  the  showers 

Of  the  many  clanging  rhymes. 

Twfts  the  midnight  hour, 
Deep  from  the  tower 

Boom'd  the  following  bell ; 
Down  Ko  our  lanoes, 
Slioat  loi  the  lances  I 

The  last  toll  was  his  knell. 

Tliere  he  lay,  dying  : 
He  had,  for  his  lying, 

A  spear  in  his  tniitoroua  mouth  ; 
A  false  Ui\i-  made  he 
Of  ray  true,  true  lady  ; 

But  the  spear  went  tlirough  his  mouth, 

In  the  winter  wt^allier 
We  rode  back  together 

From  the  broad  mead  under  the  hill ; 
Anil  the  cock  sung  hia  warning 
As  it  grew  toward  morning, 

But  the  far-off  hound  was  still. 

Black  grew  hia  tower 
As  we  roile  down  lower. 

Black  from  the  barren  bill ; 
And  our  hordes  strode 
Ui)  the  winding  road 

To  the  gateway  dim  and  still. 

At  the  gate  of  bis  tower. 
In  the  quiet  hour. 

We  laid  his  body  there ; 
But  his  helmet  broken, 
We  took  EU  a  token  ; 

Shout  for  my  lady  fair ! 

We  rode  liack  together 
lu  the  wintry  weather 

n  the  iin>;id  iiioiid  under  the  hill : 


No  cloud  did  darken 

The  night ;  we  did  harken 

How  the  bound  bay'd  from  the  bill. 
January,  18i}6.> 

BIDING  TOGETHER 

For  inanv.  ninny  days  together 
The  wind  blew  atea.iy  fi'oru  the  E^ast ; 

Fur  many  days  hut  grew  the  weather. 
About  the  time  of  our  Lady's  Feast. 

For  many  days  we  rode  together. 

Yet  myt  we  neither  friend  nor  foe  ; 
Hittier  and  rltwrer  grew  the  weather. 

Steadily  did  the  East  wind  blow. 

We  saw  the  treea  in  the  hot,  bright 
weather, 

Clear-cut.  ivith  shadows  very  black. 
As  freely  we  rode  on  together 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slauk. 

And  often  as  we  rode  together. 
Wo,  looking  down  the  green-bank'd 

Saw  flowers  in  the  sunny  weather. 
And  saw  the  bubble- making  brearn. 

And  in  tlie  night  lay  down  together. 
And  liung  above  our  jieuda  the  rood. 

Or    watoh'd    night-long    Ju    tho  dewy 
weatlier. 
The   while   the   moou   did  watch  the 

Our  spears  stood  bright  and  thick  to- 
gether, 
Straight   out   the   banners  streain'il 
behind. 
As  we  galiop'J  on  in  the  sunny  weather. 
With  faces  tiirn'd  towards  the  wind. 

Down  laiik  our  threescore  spears   to- 

As  tliick  we  saw  the  imgnna  ride ; 

His  eager  face  iu  the  clear  fresh  weather, 

Shone  out  that  last  time  by  niy  side. 

Dp  the  sweep  of  the  bridge  we  dash'd 
together, 
It  rocV'd  to  the  crash  of  the  meeting 


:    UlblloKnnhy   of    tjia  Work*    ot   Wailmii 
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Dowu  raiii'd  tlie  buds  of  tlie  dear  spriii^ 
weather, 
The  elm-tcce  flowers  fell  tike  tears. 

There,  as  we  roU'd  aiid  writ  lied.  togetUer, 
I  tlu'ew  nij  arms  above  my  heiS, 

For  uloae   by   my  side,    in    the    lovely 
weather, 
1  saw  him  reel  and  fall  back  dead. 

I  and  the  slayer  met  together. 

He  waited  the  death-stroke  there   in 
bis  place, 
Witli  thoUKhts  of  death,  ia  the  loVfly 
weather. 
Gapinglj  mazed  at  my  madden 'd  face. 

Maily  I  foiiifht  as  we  fought  toother  ; 

In  vain  :  the  little  Christian  l»and 
The   paguus    drown'd,    as    in    Htorniy 
weather. 

The  river  drowns  low-lying  laud. 

They  bound  my  bicKHl-staia'd  bauds  to- 
gether. 
They  bound  bis  corpse  to  nod  by  my 

Then  on  we  rode,  iu  the  bright  March 
went  her, 
With  clash  of  cymbals  did  we  ride. 


We  ride  n. 


o  heed  of  any  weather, 
Tlie  sweet  Saints  grant  I  live  not  long. 
May,  1856. 

THE  CHAPEL  IN  LYONF-SS 


Sir  OXana.     All  day  longand  everyday 
From  Christmas-Eve  to  Wliit-Suuday. 

Within  that  Chapel-aiale  I  lay, 

Naked  to  the  waist  was  I, 
And  deep  within  my  breast  did  lie. 
Though  no  maji  any  blood  could  spy. 
The  trunebeon  of  a  spear. 

No  meat  did  ever  pass  my  lips 

Thosedays.     Alasl  the  sunlight  slips 
From  oIT  the  gilded  parclose-.d^. 
And  iiigbt  comes  on  apaoe. 

My  arms  lay  back  behind  my  head  ; 
Over  my  raised-up  knees  was  spread 
A  samite  cloth  of  white  and  red  ; 
A  rose  laj  on  my  faee. 


Many  a  time  I  tried  to  shout ; 
But  as  in  dream  of  battle-rout. 
My  frozen  speech  would  not  w^  out; 
I  could  nut  even  weep. 

With  Inward  sigh  I  see  the  suu 
Fade  oS  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
My  heart  faints  when  the  day  ia  duw. 
Because  I  cannot  sleep. 

Sometimes      strange       thoughts      paa 

through  my  head  ; 

Not  like  a  tomb  is  this  my  bed. 

Yet  oft  I  think  tliat  I  am  dead  ; 

That  round  my  tomb  is  writ, 

"  Oeana  of  the  hardy  heart, 
Knight  of  the  Table  Round, 

Pray  for  h  is  boul.  lords,  of  jour  pkrt ; 
A  true  knight  he  was  found. " 

Ah  I  me,  I  eannot  fathom  it.  \_He  detft. 

SirOahihad.  AUdaylongandeverriJaT, 
Till  his  mndne^  pass'd  away, 
I  watch'd  Ozaim  as  he  lay 
Witliin  the  gilded  screen. 

All  my  singing  move<l  him  not ; 
As  I  sung  my  lieart  grew  hot. 
With  the  thought  of  Launoelot 
Faraway,  I  ween. 


By  the  churchyard  waif. 

There  I  pluck'd  n  faint  wild  rose, 
Hiud  by  where  the  linden  grows. 
Sighing  over  silver  rows 
Of  the  lilieii  tail. 

I  laid  the  Sower  across  bis  mouth : 
The   siwrkling  drops    secni'd   good  ti* 

drouth  : 
He   smiled,   turn'd  round   towards  tb« 

Held  up  a  golden  treas. 

The  light  smote  on  tt  from  the  wwt; 
He  drew  the  covering  from  his  breasl- 
Aeainat  his  heart  that  hair  be  pre»«-l: 
Death  him  soon  will  bless. 

Sir  Bors.     I  enter'd  by  the  westeraii'i*' 
I  SHU'  a  knight's  helm  lying  there : 

I  raised  my  eyes  from  off  the  floor. 
And  caught  the  gleaming  of  bit  kut 
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I  slept  full  softly  up  to  him  ; 
I  laia  my  chin  upon  his  head  ; 
I  felt  him  smile  ;  my  eyes  did  swim, 
I  was  so  glad  he  was  not  dead. 

I  heard  Ozana  murmur  low. 

••  There  comes  no  sleep  nor  any  love." 
But  Gkilahad  stoop*d  and  kissed  his  brow : 

He  shiver'd  ;  I  saw  his  pale  lips  move. 

Sir  Ozana.    There  comes  no  sleep  nor 
any  love ; 

Ah  me  !    I  shiver  with  delight. 
I  am  so  weak  I  cannot  move  ; 

Qod  move  me  to  thee,  dear,  to-night  t 
Christ  help !  I  have  but  little  wit : 
My  life  went  wrong  ;  I  see  it  writ, 

"  Ozana  of  the  hardy  heart. 

Knight  of  the  Table  Round, 
Pray  for  his  soul,  lords,  on  your  part ; 

A  good  knight  he  was  found.'* 

Now  I  begin  to  fathom  it.  [He  dies. 

Sir  Bors.    Galahad  sits  dreamily  : 
What  strange  things  may  his  eyes  see, 
Great  blue  eyes  fix'd  full  on  me  ? 
On  his  soul,  Lord,  have  mercy. 

Sir  Oalahad.    Ozana,   shall  I  pray  for 
thee? 

Her  cheek  is  laid  to  thine  ; 
No  long  time  hence,  also  I  see 

Thy  wasted  fingers  twine 

Within  the  tresses  of  lier  hair 

That  shineth  gloriously, 
Thinly  outspread  in  the  clear  air 

Against  tne  jasper  sea. 

September,  1856. 

SUMMER  DAWN 

Pray  but  one  prayer  for  me  'twixt  tliy 

closed  lips ; 
Think  but  one  thought  of  me  up  in  tlie 

stars. 
The  summer  night  waneth,  the  morning 

light  slips. 
Faint  and  gray  *twixt  tlie  leaves  of  tlie 

aspen,  betwixt  the  cloud-bars. 
That  are  patiently  waiting  there  for  the 

dawn : 
Patient  and  colorless,  thougli  Heaven's 

gold 
Waits  to  float  throufi:h  them  along  witli 

the  siiii. 
Far  out  in  the  meadows,  above  the  young 

com. 


The  heavy  elms  wait,  and  restless  and 
cold 
The  uneasy    wind  rises;  the  roses  are 

dun; 
They  pray  the  long  gloom  through  for 

daylight  new  born. 
Round  the    lone  hoase  in  the  midst  of 
the  corn. 
Speak  but  one  word  to  me  over  the 

com. 
Over  the   tender,  bow*d  locks  of  the 
corn.  October,  1856. 

HANDS 

Twixt  the  sunlight  and  the  shade 
Float  UK)  memories  of  my  maid  : 
Grod,  remember  Guendolen  I 

Gold  or  gems  she  did  not  wear. 
But  her  yellow  rippled  hair, 

Like  a  veil,  liid  Guendolen  I 

Twixt  the  sunliglit  and  the  shade. 
My  rough  hands  so  strangely  made. 
Folded  Golden  Guendolen. 

Hands  used  to  grip  the  sword-hilt  hard. 
Framed  her  face,  while  on  tlie  sward 

Tears  fell  down  from  Guendolen. 

Guendolen  now  speaks  no  word. 
Hands  fold  round  alx>ut  tlie  sword  : 
Now  no  more  of  Guendolen. 

Only  *twixt  the  light  ami  shade 
Floating  memories  of  my  maid 

Make  me  pray  for  Guendolen. 

1856. 

GOLD  HAIR 

Is  it  not  true  that  every  day 
She  climbeth  up  the  same  strange  way. 
Her  scarlet  closik  sprejid  broad  and  gay. 
Over  my  goluen  hair  ? 

When  I  undo  the  knotteil  mass. 
Fathoms  below  the  shadows  pass 
Over  my  hair  along  the  grass. 
O  my  golden  hair  ! 

See  on  the  marble  parapet, 
I  lean  my  brow,  strive  to  forget 
That  fathoms  below  my  hair  grows  wei 
With  the  dew,  my  golden  hair. 

S4>e  on  the  marble  panipct. 
The  faint  red  stains  with  tears  are  wet ; 
Tiu*  long  years  pass,  no  help  comes  yet 
To  free  my  golden  hair. 
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And  yet :  but  I  am  Krowiii^  old. 
For  want  of  love  mv  heart  is  cold  : 
Yean  pass,  the  while  I  loose  and  fold 
The  fatlioms  of  my  hair. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE 

But,  knowing  now  that  thej  would  have 

her  sneak, 
She  threw  her  wet  liaii   backward  from 

her  brow, 
Her  bund  close  to  her  mouth  touching 

her  oheek. 

As  though  she  had  had  there  a  shameful 
And  feeling  it   shameful  to  feel  auglit 


She  nitist  a  little  touch  it ;  like  one  lanie 
She  walked  away  from  Oauwaine,  with 

her  head 
Slill  lifted  up ;    Aiid  on  liar  oheek  of 

The   teftrs   dried  quick ;  slie   stopped  ut 

livdt  and  eeia : 
"O  knights  and  lordx,  it  tieema  but  little 

skiU 
To  talk  of  well-kiiuwu  things  past  now 

and  dead. 

"  Gwi  wot  loiight  to  say.  I  have doue ill. 
And  pray  you  all  forji^vencss  heartily  '. 
Becau^  you   niuet  he   right,  auch  great 
lords ;  still 

"  Listen,  suppase  your  time  were  oome 
And  you  were  quite  alone  and  very 
Yea,  luid  a  dying  wliile  very  mightily 
"The  wind  was  nifBingup  the  narrow 
Of  river  through  your  broad  landa  run- 
Suppose  a  hush  should  come,  then  soiae 


'  Tha  prtcpdim.  pwm.  Ha^tdt,  published 
under  tbBt  title  tn  the  Oxlurd  and  Cambrid^ 
Haftailoe.  IBM,  and  tb«  lyrii-  HiBojas  to  which  I 
ba>e  here  glfa  the  title  Oold  Hair,  both  torm 
part «(  BapuiuW  Id  tba  Ou«Hacr«  volums,  ISBB. 


iw  fhoose  one   cloth   ror«»er;  wi 

they  be, 
t-ill  not  tell  you,  you  mnst  aoaui 

tell 

Of  yourown  strength  and  mightily 
lord,  Bn<l   yon  to oftJtK 


At  foot  of  your  familiar  bed 

"  A  greitt  God's  angel    standing,  ^t 

Buuh  dyes. 
Not  known  ou  t«rth,  < 

uud  Itaiids.  I 

Held  out  two  ways,  light  from  tfaeixBM 

skies 

"Showing  liim  well,  and   niakiog  bit  i 
Seem  to  be  God's  comiiituida,  i 


"  And   one  of   these  strange    duoeiai 

cloths  was  blue. 
Wavy  and  long,  and  one  cut   sbon  aai    i 


Non 


n  could  tell  the  better  of  tlir  !■••   | 


■■  After  a  shivering  half-bour  yott  mU: 
'God   help!   heaven's  color,  the  bli»;' 

and  he  said,  '  bell.' 
Perhaps  you  would  then  roll  upon  yMii 


'And  c 


0  all  good  I 


that  loTri 


'  Ah    Chrint !    if    only    I     had    known, 

known,  known  ;' 
Launcelot  went  away,  then  I  could  tell. 

"  Like  wisest  man  how  all  things  wooU 


"  Nevertheless  you,  OSir  Gauwaine.lie. 
Whatever  may  have  happened   tfaruugti 

God  knows!  speak  truth,   saying  tlial 

Her  voice  was  low  at  firet,  being  full  ist 

But   a-<  it  I'leared,  it  grew  full  loud  aad 

slirill, 
Growing  a   windy   shriek   in   till   nien\ 
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A  ringing  in  their  startled  brains,  until 
She  said  that  Gauwaine  lied,  then  her 

voice  sunk, 
And  her  great  eyes  began  again  to  fill. 

Though   still   she  stood  right  up,  and 

never  shrunk. 
But  spoke  on  bravely,  glorious  lady  fair  I 
Whatever  tears  her  full  lips  may  have 

drunk, 

She  stood,  and  seemed  to  think,  and 

wrung  her  hair, 
Spoke  out  at  last  with  no  more  trace  of 

shame. 
With  passionate  twisting  of  her  body 

there : 

**  It  chanced  upon  a  day  that  Liaunoelot 
came 

To  dwell  at  Arthur's  court:  at  Christ- 
mastime 

This  happened  ;  when  the  heralds  sung 
his  name, 

'*  Son  of  King  Ban  of  Ben  wick,  seemed 

to  chime 
Along  with  all  the  bells  that  rang  tliat 

day, 
0*er  the  white  roofs,  with  little  change 

of  rhyme. 

"  Christmas  and  whitened  winter  passed 

away. 
And  over  me  the  April  foinshine  came, 
Made  very  awful  with  black  hail-clouds, 

yea 

*•  And  in  the  Summer  I  grew  white  with 

flame. 
And  bowed   my  head  down :  Autumn, 

and  the  sick 
Sure  knowledge  things  would  never  be 

the  same, 

**  However  often  Spring  might  be  most 

thick 
Of  blossoms  and  buds,  smote  on  me,  and 

I  grew 
Careless  of  most  things,  let  the  clock 

tick,  tick, 

"  To  mv  unhappy  pulse,  that  beat  right 

through 
My  eager  body  ;  while  I  laughed  out  loud. 
And  let  my  lips  curl  up  at  false  or  true, 

**  Seemed  cold  and  shallow  without  any 
cloud. 


Behold,  my  judges,  then  the  cloths  were 

brought ; 
While  I  was  dizzied  thus,  old  thoughts 

would  crowd, 

*'  Belonging  to  the  time  ere  I  was  bought 
By  Arthur's  great  name  and  his  little 

love ; 
Must  I  give  up  for  ever  then,  I  thought, 

''That    which    I    deemed    would    ever 

round  me  move 
Glorifying  all  things  ;  for  a  little  word. 
Scarce  ever  meant  at  all,  must  I  now 

prove 

"Stone-cold  for  ever?    Pray  you,  does 

the  Lord 
Will  that  all  folks  should  be  quite  happy 

and  good  ? 
I  love  God  now  a  little,  if  this  cord 

"  Were  broken,  once  for  all  what  striving 

could 
Make  me    love    anything    in    earth    or 

heaven  ? 
So  day  by  day  it  grew,  as  if  one  should 

'*Slip  slowly  down    some    path    worn 

smooth  and  even, 
Down  to  a  cool  sea  on  a  summer  day ; 
Yet  still  in  slipping  there    was    some 

small  leaven 

"  Of    stretched    hands   catching  small 

stones  by  the  way. 
Until  one  surely  reached  the  sea  at  last. 
And  felt  strange  new  joy  as  the  worn 

head  lay 

"Back,   with  the    hair  like  sea-weed; 

yea  all  past 
Sweat  of  the  forehead,  dryness  of  the  lips, 
,  Washed  utterly  out  by  the  dear  waves 

o*ercast, 

"  In  the  lone  sea,  far  off  from  any  ships  I 
Do  I  not  know  now  of  a  day  in  Spring? 
No  minute  of  that  wild  day  ever  slips 

"  From  out  my  memory  ;  I  hear  thrushes 

sing. 
And  wheresoever  I  may  be,  straightway 
Thoughts  of  it  all  come  up  with  most 

fresh  sting : 

"  I  was  half  mad  with  beauty  on  that 

day, 
And  went  without  my  ladies  all  alone. 
In  a  quiet  garden  walled  round  every 

way; 
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«  up  with 
And  trebled  all  the  beauty :  to  the  boue, 

'*Yea  right  through  to  my  heart,  grown 

■very  shy 
With  wary  thoughts,  it    pierced,  and 

made  me  glad  ; 
Exceedingly  glad,  and  I  knew  verily, 

"  A  little  thing  just  then  had   made  me 

T  dared  not  think,  as  I  w-ns  vront  to  do, 

Sometimes.  ujh>q  my  beauty  ;   if  I  had 


"Held  out  mv 

blue,     ' 
And,  looking  o 


'iig  band  up  against  the 
the  tendarly  darken'd 
s  ought  to  ace 


"There,   aee  you.  where   the  8oft  still 

light  yet  lingers, 
Bound  by  the  edges  ;  what  should  I  have 

If  this  bod  joined  with  yellow  spotted 
singers, 

•'  And  startling  green  drawn  upward  by 

the  sun  ? 
But  shoutine,  loosed  out,  see  now  !  all 

And  trancedly  istood  watching  the  west 

"With   faintfat    half-heard    breathing 

sound  :  why  there 
I  lose  my  head  e'en  now  in  doiug  this ; 
But  shortly  listen  :   in  that  garden  fair 

"Came' LAuncelot walking;  thisistru«. 

the  kiss 
Wherewith    we   kissed   in  meeting  that 

spring  diiv, 
1  scarce  dare  talk  of  the  remember'd  bliss. 

"  When  both  our  mouths  went  wander- 

And    actiing    sorely,    met    among   the 


"Never  within  a   yard    of  my    bright 

Ea'l  Launcelot   come  before :   and  ni 

so  nigh  '. 
After   that   day   why    is  it  Oueuevf 

grieves  ? 


"  Neverthele»a  you.  O  Sir  Gauwaine,  &. 
Whatever    happened     on     through    stl 

those  years, 
God   knows  1  speak   truth,  saying  tkal 

■'  Being  such  a  lady  could  I  weep  the« 

If  this  were  true  ?  A  great  queen  such  as  I 
Having  sinnM   this   way,    straight  h^r 
conscience  sears ; 

"  And  afterwards  she  liveth  hatefullT. 
Slaying    and     poisoning,    oertes    never 

Gauwaiue   be  friends    now,   spe&fc  me 

lovingly. 

"  Do  I  not  see  how  God's  dear  pity  rrwp 
All  through  your  frame,  and  trembles  in 

your  mouth  ? 
Remember  in   what  grave   your  mothn 

"  Buried  in  some  place  far  down  in  tht 

Men  ^re  forgetting  as  I  speak  lo  you  ; 
By  her  head  sever'd  in  that  awful  drouth 

"Of  pity  that  drew  Agra  voine'a  fell  blo<r. 
1  pray  your  pity  I  let  me  not  scream  oul 
Foi'everatter,  when  the  shrill  winds  blo« 

"  Through   half  your  castle-locks '.  W 

me  not  shout 
For  ever  Atlfi  in  the  winter  night 
When  you  ride  out  alone '.  in  battle-root 

'•  Let  not  my  rusting  tears  make  your 

sword  light  ! 
Ah  !  God  of  mercv,  how  he  turns  awiyl 
So,  ever  must  I  dress  me  to  the  Bght. 


"  So  :  let  God's  justic 


work  !  OauwaiM. 


See  me  hew  down   your  proofs 

Even  OS  you  said  how  Mellyagraunce  on« 
day, 

"  One  bitterday  in  la  Faasae  Oarde,  toito 
All  good  knigUtn  held  it  after,  saw  : 
Yea,  sirs,  by  cursed  unknightlyoutngei 
though 


"  Thb   very  ijfiy,  ttiid   you  were  judges 

Instead  ot  Ood.    Did  you  see  Mellya- 

graunce 
When  L&uncelot  stood  by  him  ?  what 

white  fcHr 

"  Curdled  his  blood,  and  how  his  teeth 

ilid  danee. 
His  side  sink  in  ?  as  my  knight  oried  and 

'  Slay«r  ot  unanii'd  mea,  here  is  a  chance  I 

"  'Setter  of  traps,  I  pray  you  guard  your 

head, 
By  Ood  I  am  so  glad  to  fight  with  you, 
Stripperof  ladies,  that  my  hand  feels  lead 

"'For  driving   weight;  hurrah  now! 

draw  and  do, 
For  all  my  wounds  are  moving  iu  my 

breast. 
And  I  am  getting  mad  with  waiting  su.' 

"  He  struck  his  hands  together  o'er  the 

Who  fell  down  flat,  and  grovell'd  at  his 

feet, 
And  groan'd  at  being  slain  so  young : 

*  At  least,' 

"  My  knight  said.  '  Rise  you,  sir,  who  are 

BO  fleet 
At    catching  ladies,    half-arra'd  will  I 

fight. 
My  left  side  all  uncovered  1 '  then  I  west, 

'■  Up  sprang  Sir  '  Mellyagraunce   with 

great  delight 
Upon   nis  knave's   face ;  not  until   just 

then 
Did  I  quite  liaLe  him,  as  I  saw  my  knight 

"  Along  the  lista  look  to  my  stake  and 

With  such  a  joyous  smile,  it   made  me 

sigh 
From   agony  beneath   my  waist-chain, 

'■  Tlie  fight  began,  and  to  me  they  drew 

nigh  ; 
EverSirLauncelot  kept  him  on  the  right, 
And  traversed  warily,  and  ever  high 

"  And  fast  leapt  caitiff's  3 word ,  ujitil  uiy 

knight 
Sudden  threw  np  his  sword  to  liis  left 

Caught  it  and  swung  it ;  that  was  all  the 
aght: 


"  BxoeptBBpoutof  blood  on  the  hot  land; 
For  it  was  hottest  summer  ;  and  I  know 
I  wonder'd  how  the  Sre,  while  I  should 

"  And  bum.  against  the  heat,  would 
Yards  above  my  head  ;  thus  these  mat- 

Which   things   were  only   warnings  of 

the  woo 

"  That  fell  on  me.      Yet  Mellyagraunce 

For  Mellyagraunoe  had  fought  against 

the  Lord : 
Therefore,  my  lords,  take  heed  lest  you 

be  blent 

"  With  all  his  wickedness  ;  say   no  rash 

Against  me.  being  so  beautiful  ;  my  eyes 
Wept  all  away  to  gray,  may  bring  some 


1  your  blood ;  see  my 


■■To  drown  you  ii 

Like  waves  of  purplesea,  ashere  (stand  ; 
And  how  my  arms  are  moved  in  won- 
derful wise. 


"  The  shadow  lies  like  wine  within  acup 
Of  mHrvelloiisly  coluc'il  told ;  yea  now 
This  little  wind  is  rising,  look  you  up, 

■'  And  wonder  how  the  light  is  falling  so 
Within  my  moving  tresses  :  willyyiiJare 
When  you  have  looked  a  little  ou  my 

■'To  say  this  thing  is  vile7or  wilt  you 

Fi>r  any  plausible  lies  of  cunning  woof. 
When  you  can  see  niy  face  with  no  He 

'■  Forever?  ami  not  a  gracious  proof  ? — 
■  But  in  your  chamber  Launr«lot  w«» 

ts  there  a  good  knight  then  would  stand 


says    with    gentio 
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'  O  true  as  steel,  come  now  and  taik  with 

me, 
I  loYe  to  see  your  step  upon  the  ground 

"  *  Unwavering,  also  well  I  love  to  see 
That  gracious  smile  light  up  your  face, 

and  hear 
Your  wonderful  words,  that  all  mean 

▼erily 

*' '  The  thing  they  seem  to  mean  :  good 

friend,  so  dear 
To  me  in  every thin^^,  come  here  to-night. 
Or  else  the  hours  will  pass  most  dull  and 

drear; 

" '  It  you  come  not,  I  fear  this  time  I 

might 
(Jet  thinking  over  much  of  times  gone 

When  I  was  young,  and  green  hope  was 
in  sight : 

**  *  For  no  man  cares  now  to  know  why  I 

sigh; 
And  no  man  comes  to  sing  me  pleasant 

Bongs, 
Nor  anv  brings  me  the  sweet  flowers 

that  lie 

'* '  So  thick  in  the  gardens ;  therefore 

one  so  longs 
To  see  you,  lAuncelot ;  that  we  may  be 
Like  children  once  again,  free  from  all 

wrongs 

**  *  Just  for  one  night.*    Did  he  not  corue 

to  nie  ? 
What  tiling  could  keep  true  Launcelot 

awav 
If  I  said,   *Coine?'  tliere  was  one   less 

than  three 

**  In  my  quiet  room  that  night,  and  we 

were  gay  ; 
Till  sudden  I  rose  up,  weak,  pale,  and 

sick. 
Because  a  bawling  broke  our  dream  up, 

yea 

**  I  looked  at  Launcelot's  face  and  could 

not  speak. 
For  he  looked  helpless  too,  for  a   little 

while ; 
Then  I  remember  Iiow  I  tried  to  shriek, 

"And  could  not,  but  fell  down  ;  from 

tile  to  tile 
The  stones   they   threw  up  rattled  o'er 

my  head  [while 

And    made    me   dizzier ;   till    within  a 


"  My  maids  were  all  about  me,  and  mj 

head 
On  Launoelot's  breast  was  being 

away 
From  its  white  chattering,  until ! 

lot  said:  .  .  . 

<*  Br  God  1 1  wpl  not  tell  you  monlD- 

day. 
Judge  any  way  you  will :  what  mattoB 

it? 
Toa  know  quite  well  the  story  oTClit 

fray, 

**  How  Launcelot  still'd  their  bawiii^ 

the  mad  fit 
That   caught    up   Ghtuwaine.    all,  aH 

verily. 
But  Just  that  which  .would  «i?e  ae; 

these  things  flit. 

**  Nevertheless  tou,  O  Sir  Gaawaine.  liii 
Whatever  may  have  happened  these  lo^ 

years, 
Gk>d  knows  I  speak  truth,  saying  ftksl 

you  lie  1 

"  AU I  have  said  is  truth,  by  CkMi 

dear  tears." 
She  would  not  speak  another  word,  bit 

stood 
Tum*d  sideways  ;  listening,  like  a  mas 

who  hears 

His  brother's  trumpet  sounding  throagh 

the  wood 
Of  his  foes'  lances.     She  leaned  eagerly. 
And  gave  a  slight  spring  sometimes,  as 

she  could 

At  last  hear  something  really  ;  joyfuIlT 
Her  cheek  grew  crimson,    as  the  hest 

long  speed 
Of  the  roan  charger  drew  all  men  to  see. 
The  knight  who  came  was  Launcelot  at 

good  need.  185S. 


THE  GILLIFLQWER  OF  GOLD 

A  golden  gilliflower  to-day 
I  wore  upon  my  helm  alway. 
And  won  the  prize  of  this  foumey. 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflU. 

However  well  Sir  Giles  might  sit, 
His  sun  was  weak  to  wither  it. 
Lord  iMiles's  hlood  was  dew  on  it : 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  girq/lee. 
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Althoiigii  mr  spear  in  splinters  flew. 
From    John  s    steel-coat,    my  eye  was 

true  ; 
I  wlieePd  about,  and  orieil  fur  you. 
Hah  !  luih  !  la  belle  janne  giroflie. 

Yea,  do  not  doubt  my  lieart  was  good. 
Though  my  sword  fltnvlike  rotten  wood, 
To  shout,  although  I  Hc^ircoly  Btootl. 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  Jaune  girofl^e. 

Mv  hand  was  steady  too,  to  take 
Mv  axe  from  round  inv  neck,  and  break 
John*s  steel-coat  up  for  my  love's  sake. 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflee, 

Wlien  I  stood  in  my  tent  again, 
Arming  afresh,  I  felt  a  pain 
Take  liold  of  me.  I  w;is  so  fain — 

Hah  !  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflie — 

To  hear :  Honuenr  anxfiln  des  prenx! 
Right  in  my  ears  again,  and  shew 
The  gilliflower  blossom'd  new. 

Hah  !  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflie. 

The  Sieur  Guillaume  against  me  came, 
His  tabard  bore  three  iK>ints  of  flame 
From  a  red  heart ;  with  little  blame, — 
Hah!  hah!  labelle  jaune  giroflee, — 

Our  tough  sp<*ars  <»rackled  un  like  straw  ; 
He  was  tlie  first  to  turn  ana  draw 
His  sword,  that  had  nor  speck  nor  flaw  ; 
Hah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  girofli^e. 

But  I  felt  weaker  than  a  maid. 
And  my  brain,  dizzied  and  afniid. 
Within  my  helm  a  fierce  tune  playM, 
Hah!' hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflee^ 

Until  I  thought  of  your  dear  liead, 
Bow'd  to  the  gilliflow<.»r  Iwd, 
The  vellow  flowers  staiuM  with  re*! ; 
tlah!  hfih  !  la  belle  jaune  girojtec. 

Crash  !  how  the  swords  met :  girofler! 
The  fierce  tune  in  my  helm  would  phiy, 
La  belle!  la  belle!  jaune  giro  flee! 

Hah  !  hah  !  la  belle  jaune  giroflie. 

Once  more  the  great  swonln  met  again  : 
«'  La  belle!  labelle!''  butwho  f«*ll  then? 
Le  Sieur  Quillaume,  who  struck  down 
ten  ; 
Hah  !  hah  !  la  Mle  jaune  girnflee. 

And  a8  with  mazed  and  unarmM  face, 
To«rard  my  own  crown  and  the  Quecn*8 
]>lare, 
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They  led  me  at  a  gentle  pace. — 

Hah!  hah!  la  belle janne  girojUe^^ 

I  almost  saw  your  quiet  head 
BowVl  o'er  the  gilliflower  l)ed. 
The  ^  ellow  flowers  stain'd  with  red. 
ilah!  hah!  la  belle  jaune  giroflie, 

1858. 

SHAMEFUL  DEATH 

There  were  four  of  us  about  that  bed  ; 

The  ma.ss-priest  knelt  at  the  side, 
I  and  his  mother  stooil  at  the  head. 

Over  his  ft'et  lay  the  bride ; 
We  were  unite  sure  that  he  was  dead, 

Though  liis  eyes  were  o{)en  wide. 

He  did  not  die  in  the  night, 

lie  did  not  die  in  the  dav. 
But  in  the  morning  twiliglit 

His  spirit  pa^s'd  away. 
When  neither  sun  nor  moon  was  bright, 

And  the  trees  were  merely  gray. 

lie  was  not  slain  with  the  sword, 
Knight^s  axe,  or  the  knightly  s])ear, 

Yet  spoke  he  never  a  wonl 
After  he  came  in  here  ; 

I  cut  awav  the  cord 
From  the  neck  of  my  brother  dear. 

He  did  not  strike  one  blow, 
For  the  recreants  came  l>ehind. 

In  a  place  where  the  hornlH*ams  grow, 
A  ])ath  right  hard  t^  And, 

For  the  hornlieam  Inrnghs  swing  so. 
That  the  twilight  makes  it  blin<I. 

They  lighted  a  great  torch  then. 

When  his  arms  were  T>inion*d  fast. 
Sir  John  the  knight  of  the  Fen, 

Sir  Guv  of  the  Dolorous  Blast, 
With  knights  threew'ore  and  ten. 

Hung  brave  Lord  Hugh  at  last. 

I  am  threes<!ore  and  ten. 
And  my  hair  is  all  turn'd  gray. 

But  I  met  Sir  John  of  the  Fen 
Long  ago  on  a  summer  day. 

And  am  glad  to  think  of  the  moment 
when 
I  took  his  life  away. 

I  am  threescore  and  ten. 

And  my  strength  is  moiitly  pa88*d. 
But  long  ago  I  and  my  men,* 

When  the  sky  was  overcast. 
And  the  smoke  rolPd  over  the  reeds  of 
the  fen. 

Slew  Guv  of  the  Dolorous  Blast. 
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And  now.  knights  all  of  you. 

I  pray  you  pray  for  Sir  Hugh, 
A  good  knight  and  a  true. 

And  for  Alice,  liIs  wife,  prtty  too. 

1B58 

THE  EVE  OF  CRECY 


Margarets 
Freslily  dress'd  and  pleasantly  ; 
Margaret's  hair  falln  down  to  her  knee  ; 
Ah!  qu'elle  eal  btlle  La  ilarguerile. 

If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feft ; 
I  would  kiss  tlie  place  where  the  gold 

And  the  golden  kirtle  round  my  sweet : 
Ah  !  qa'elk  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Ah  me  I  1  hai'e  never  touch 'd  her  hand  ; 
When  tlie  arri^re>ban  goes  through  the 

Six  basnets  under  my  pennon  stand  : 
Ah  !  qu'elle  eel  belle  Lii  Marguerite. 

And  many  an  one  grins  under  his  tiuod : 
Sir  I^mbert  du  Bois,  with  all  his  men 

Has  neither  food  nor  firewooii  ; 

Ah  I  qn'flle  enl  b-Hle  La  Margjierile. 

If  I  were  ricli  1  would  kiss  her  feet. 
And  the  golden  girdle  of  my  sweet, 
And  thereabouts  where  tfie  gold  hems 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  good  to  think, 
While    my    poor   varleta   grumble   and 

drill  k 
In   my  desolate   hall,    where   the   fires 

Ah  1  qu'elle  eal  belle  La  Marguerite. — 

Of  Margaret  silting  glorious  there. 
In  glory  of  gold  and  glory  of  hair. 
And  glory  of  glorious  face  nmat  fair  ; 
Atif  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Likewise  to-night  I  make  good  cheer, 
Because  this  biiltle  draweth  nenr : 
For  what  have  I  to  lose  or  feari' 

AKI  qu'elle  ttl  belle  /-a  Marguerite. 


And  HomeLinie  it  may  hap.  perdie. 
While  niv  new  towers  eUuid   up  Ihni 

and  three, 
And  my  hall  Rets  painted  fair  toiee— 
Ah  !  qu'elle  eat  belle  La  Margveritt- 

Tlmt  folks  may  say  :  Times  chanfe,  I7 

the  rood. 
For  Lambert,  banneret  of  the  wood, 
Has  lieapa  of  food  and  firewood  : 

Ah !  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Margvtriit 

And  wonderful  eyes,  too,  under  tliehooi 
Of  a  damsel  of  right  noble  blood. 
St.  Ives,  for  Lambert  of  the  Wood  I 
Ah  !  qa'elle  est  belle  La  Margneril'. 

im. 
THE  8AIUNG  OF  THE  6W0RD 

AfTROSS  the  empty  garden-beds. 

When  the  Strorrf  teen/  out  to  tea. 
I  scarcely  saw  my  sisters'  heads 

Bowed  eatli  beside  a  tree. 
I  could  not  see  the  castle  leads, 

Wlieti  the  Stpord  w*ii(  out  to  tea. 

Alicia  wore  a  scarlet  gown, 

lITiFit  the  Stcord  urnf  out  to  seo, 

But  Ursula's  was  russet  brown  ; 
For  the  mist  we  could  not  see 

The  scarlet  roofs  of  the  good  town, 
IITieii  tlie  Stcord  Kent  out  to  tea. 

Green  holly  in  Alicia's  hand. 

When  the  Suwrd  ttviif  out  to  ua  : 
With  sere  oak-leaves  did  Ursula  sumi; 

Oh  t  yet  alas  for  nie  ! 
I  did  but  bear  apeel'd  white  wand. 

When  tlie  Surord  urent  out  to  ua. 

O,  russet  brown  and  scarlet  bright, 
U'Afn  the  Stcord  lernf  out  to  tea. 

My  sisters  n  ore  ;  I  wore  but  white  ; 
Red,  brown,  and  white,  are  three ; 

Three  damozeU ;  each  had  a  kmt;lit. 
Wlien  theSitord  vent  out  to  era. 

Sir  Robert  shouted  loud,  and  said : 
When  the  Svord  teent  out  to  tea, 

'  Alicia,  while  I  see  thy  head. 
What  shall  I  bring  for  theeT ' 

■*  O.  my  sweet  I^rd.  a  ruby  r»d : " 
The  Sicord  uxnl  out  to  MO. 
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Sir  Miles  said,  while  the  sails  hung  down, 
When  the  Sux>rd  toent  out  to  sea, 

*'  O,  Ursula  !  while  I  see  the  town, 
What  shall  I  brin^  for  thee  ?  " 

**  Dear   knight,    bring   back   a   falcon 
brown : " 
The  Sword  xcent  out  to  Sea, 

But  my  Roland,  no  word  he  said 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  aea. 

But  only  tum'd  away  his  head  ; 
A  quick  shriek  came  from  me : 

'*  Come  back,  dear  lord,  to  your  white 
maid  t '' 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

The  hot  sun  bit  the  garden-beds 

When  the  Sioonl  came  back  from  aea  ; 

Beneath  an  apple-tree  our  heads 
Stretched  out  toward  the  sea  ; 

Gray  gleamed  the  thirsty  oastle-leails. 
When  the  Sword  catneback  from  tea. 

Lord  Robert  brought  a  ruby  red. 

When  the  Sword  came  back  from  eea ; 

He  kissed  Alicia  on  the  head : 
**  I  am  come  back  to  thee  ; 

T  is  time,  sweet  love,  that   we  were 
wed. 
Now  the  Stoord  is  back  from  eea  /" 

Sir  Miles  he  bore  a  falcon  brown, 

When  the  Stoord  came  back  from  sea ; 

His  arms  went  round  tall  Ursula^sgown  : 
"  Wliat  joy,  O  love,  but  thee? 

Let  us  be  wed  in  the  good  town. 
Now  the  Sword  is  back  from  sea  !  " 

My  heart  grew  sick,  no  more  afraid. 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea  ; 

Upon  the  deck  a  tall  white  maid 
Sat  on  Lord  Roland*s  knee  ; 

His  chin  was  pressed  upon  lier  head, 
When  the  Sword  came  back  from  sea  ! 

1858. 

THE  BLUE  CLOSET 

Thb  Damozels 

Lai>y  Alice,  lady  Louise, 
Between  the  wash  of  the  tumbling  seas 
We  are  readv  to  sing,  if  so  ye  please  : 
So  lay  your  long  hands  on  the  keys ; 

**Sing,  Laudate  piieri.'* 

And  ever  the  great  bell  overhead 
Boom'd  in  the  wind  a  knell  for  the  dead. 
Though  no  one  tolVd  it,  a  knell  for  the 
d^ad. 


Lady  Louise 

Sister,  let  the  measure  swell 
Not  too  loud  ;  for  you  sing  not  well 
If  you  drown  the  faint  boom  of  the  bell ; 

He  is  weary,  so  am  I. 

And  ever  the  chevron  overhead 
Flapped  on  the  banner  of  the  dead  ; 
{Was  lie  asleep,  or  was  he  dead  f) 

Lady  Alice 

Alice  the  Queen,  and  Louise  the  Queen, 
Two  damzeis  wearing  purple  and  green. 
Four  lone  ladies  dwelling  nere 
From  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  ; 
And  there  is  none  to  fet  us  go ; 
To  break  the  locks  of  the  doors  below. 
Or  shovel  away  the  heaped-up  snow ; 
And  when  we  die  no  man  will  know 
That  we  are  dead ;  but  they  give  us 

leave, 
Once  every  year  on  Christmas-eve, 
To  sing  in  the  Closet  Blue  one  song  ; 
And  we  should  be  so  long,  so  long. 
If  we  dared,  in  singing ;   for  dream  on 

dream. 
They  float  on  in  a  happy  stream ; 
Float  from  the  gold  strings,  float  from 

tiie  kevs 
Float  from  the  opened  lips  of  Louise  ; 
But,  alas !  the  sea-salt  oozes  through 
The  chinks  of  the  tiles  of  the  Closet 

Blue ; 

And  er>er  the  great  bell  overhead 
Booms  in  the  wind  a  knell  for  the  dead. 
The  wind  plays  on  it  a  knell  for  the 
dead, 

Thky  Sino  all  Together 

How  long  ago  was  it,  how  long  ago. 
He  came  to  this  tower  with  hands  full  of 
snow  ? 

"  Kneel    down,  O  love    Louise,    kneel 

down  ! "  he  said. 
And  sprinkled  the  dusty  snow  over  my 

head. 

He  watohVl  the  snow    melting,  it  ran 

through  my  hair. 
Ran  over  my  shoulders,  white  shoulders 

and  bare. 

**I    cannot  weep   for   thee,    ix>or  love 

Ix)uiHe, 
For  my  tears  are  all  hidden  deep  under 

the  seas  ; 
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**  In  a  gold  and  blue  casket  she  keeps  all 

my  tears, 
But  my  eyes  are  no  longer  blue,  as  in  old 

years ; 

"  Yea,  they  grow  gray  with  time,  grow 

small  and  dry, 
I  am  so  feeble  now,  would  I  might  die." 

Aiid  in  truth  the  great  bell  overhead 
fjeft  off  his  pealing  for  tliedead, 
Perchance^  because  tlie  wind  vxis  dead. 

Will  lie  come  back  again,  or  is  he  dead  ? 
O  I  is  he  sleeping,  my  scarf  round  his 
head? 

Or  did  they  strangle  him  as  he  lay  there. 
With  the  long  scarlet  scarf  I  used  to 
wear? 

Only  I  pray  thee.  Lord,  let  him  come 

here  ! 
Both  his  soul  and  his  body  to  me  are 

most  dear. 

Dear  Lord,  that  loves  me,  I  wait  to  re- 
ceive 

Either  body  or  spirit  this  wild  Christmas- 
eve. 

Through  the  floor  shot  up  a  lily  red. 
With  a  patch  of  earth  from  the  land  of 

the  dead. 
For  lie  was  strotKj  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 

What  matter  that  his  cheeks  were  pale. 
His  kind  kissM  lips  all  pcray  ? 

*'  O,  love  Louise,  have  you  \vaite<l  long?  " 
"  O,  my  lord  Artluir,  yea." 

What  if  his  liair  that  brushed  her  clieek 

Was  stitT  with  frozen  rime? 
Ilis  eyes  were  j^rown  (piite  blue  again, 

As  in  the  liapi)y  time. 

'•  O,  love  Louise,  this  is  the  key 

Of  the  ha])py  golden  land  ! 
O.  sisters,  cross  the  bridge  with  me. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  sand. 
What  matter  that  I  cannot  see. 

If  ye  take  me  by  the  hand  ?  " 

And  ever  the  great  bell  overhead. 

And  tlie  tnmbliwj  seas  inofwn'd  for  the 

dead  ; 
For   their  song   ceased,   and   the//   were 

dead!     '  "lsr)S. 


THE  HAYSTACK   IN  THE    FLOODS 

Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 
To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ? 
Yea,  had  she  borne  the  dirt  and  nin 
That  her  own  eyes  might  see  him  flhin 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods? 

Along  the  dripping  leafless  woods, 
The  stirrup  touching  either  shoe. 
She  rode  astride  as  troopers  do ; 
With  kirtle  kilted  to  her  knee. 
To  which  the  mud  splashed  wretcbedlj; 
And  the  wet  dripp'd  from  every  tree 
Upon  her  head  and  heavy  hair. 
And  on  her  eyelids  broa J  and  fair ; 
The  tears  and  rain  ran  down  her  face. 

By  fits  and  starts  they  rode  apaoe. 
And  very  often  was  his  place 
Far  off  from  her ;  he  had  to  ride 
Ahead,  to  see  what  mij^ht  betide 
When  the  roads  cross*d  ;  and  sometimes. 

when 
There  rose  a  murmuring  from  his  men. 
Had  to  turn  back  with  pronnises. 
Ah  me  !  she  had  hut  little  ease ; 
And  often  for  pure  doubt  and  dread 
She  sobb'd,  made  giddy  in  tlie  head 
By  the  swift  riding ;  while,  for  cold. 
Her  slender  fingers  scarce  could  hold 
The  wet  reins  ;  yea,  and  scarcely,  too, 
She  felt  the  foot  within  her  shoe 
Against  the  stirrup:  all  for  this, 
To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss 
Beside  the  haystack  in  the  floods. 

For  when  they  near'd  that    old  soak'd 

hay, 
Tiny  saw  across  the  only  way 
Tliat  Judas,  (lodmar,  and  the  three 
lied  running  lions  dismally 
(JrinnM  from  his  })ennon,  under  tvhich 
In  one  straight  line  along  the  diti'li. 
Thev  counted  thirty  heads. 

Sothen 
While  Robert  turn'd  round  to  his  nifi.. 
She  saw  at  onci'  the  wretche<l  end. 
And,  stooping  down,  tried  hard  to  n-mi 
Her  coif  the  wrong  way  from  her  luad. 
And  hid  her  evts  ;  while  Kt^bert  sjud : 
"  Xay,  love,  'tis  ^carcely  two  to  one: 
At  Poictiers  where  we  made  them  run 
So   fast — why,    sweet    my      love,    g'H.J 

cheer. 
The  Gascon  frontier  is  so  near, 
Nought  aft'^r  us.'' 

But  :  •'  O!"  she  said. 
'•  My  God  !  my  God  I  I  have  to  treatl 
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Tbe  long  way  back  without  you  ;  then 
The  court  at  Paris ;  those  six  men ; 
The  gratings  of  the  Chatelet ; 
The  swift  Seine  on  some  rainy  day 
Like  this,  and  people  standing  by, 
And  laughing,  while  my  weak  hands 

try 
To  recollect  how  strong  men  swim. 
All  this,  or  else  a  life  with  him. 
For  which  I  should  be  damned  at  last. 
Would  God  that  this  next  hour  were 

past !  ♦• 

He  answer'd  not,  but  cried  his  cry, 
•'  St.  Geor^  for  Marny  I "  cheerily  ; 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  her  rein. 
Alas  1  no  man  of  all  his  train 
Gave  back  that  cheery  cry  again ; 
And,  while  for  rage  his  thumb  beat  fast 
Upon  his  sword-hilt,  some  one  cast 
About  his  neck  a  Kerchief  long. 
And  bound  him. 

Then  they  went  along 
To  Gknlmar  ;  who  said  :  •*  Now,  Jehane, 
Your  lover's  life  is  on  the  wane 
80  fast,  that,  if  this  very  hour 
You  yield  not  as  my  paramour. 
He  will  not  see  the  rain  leave  off : 
Nay,  keep  your  tongue  from  gibe  and 

scoff 
Sir  Robert,  or  I  slay  you  now." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  palm,  as  though 
She  thought  her  forehead  bled,  and  : 

"No!" 
She  8ai<l,  and  turned  her  head  away. 
As  there  was  notliing  else  to  say. 
And  everything  was  settled  :  red 
Grew  Go<iniar*s  face  from  chin  to  head  : 
**  Jehane,  on  yonder  hill  there^tands 
Mv  castle,  guarding  well  my  lands ; 
What  hin<lers  me  from  taking  you. 
And  doing  that  I  li^t  to  do 
To  your  fair  wilful  IkxIv,  while 
Your  knight  lie?  dead  ?  " 

A  wicked  smile 
Wrinkled  her  face,  her  \i\t»  grew  thin, 
A  long  way  out  she  thrust  her  chin  : 
•*  You  know  that  I  should  strangle  you 
While  vou  were  shH»ping  :  or  bite  through 
Your  tliroat,  by  God's  help :  ah  ! "  she 

said, 
••  Lord  Jesas,  pity  your  poor  maid  ! 
For  in  such  wise'thoy  hem  me  in, 
I  cannot  ch<K)8e  but  sin  and  sin. 
Whatever  happens  :  yet  I  think 
They  could  not  make  me  eat  or  drink^ 
And  so  should  I  just  reach  my  rest." 


**  Nay,  if  you  do  not  my  behest, 

O  Jehane  I  though  I  love  jrou  well," 

Said  God  mar,  **  would  I  fail  to  tell 

AU  that  I  know?"    **  Foul  lies,"  she 

said. 
**  Eh?  lies,  my  Jehane ?  by  God*s  head. 
At  Paris  folks  would  deem  them  true  I 
Do  you  know,  Jehane,  they  cry  for  you : 
'  Jehane  the  brown  !  Jehane  the  brown  ! 
Give  us  Jehane  to  burn  or  drown  !  * 
Eh ! — gag  me  Robert  I — sweet  my  friend, 
This  were  indeed  a  piteous  end 
For  those  long  fingers,  and  long  feet. 
And  long  neck,  and  smooth  shoulders 

sweet ; 
An  end  that  few  men  would  forget 
That  saw  it.    So,  an  hour  yet : 
Consider,  Jehane,  which  to  take 
Of  life  or  death  ! " 

So,  scarce  awake. 
Dismounting,  did  she  leave  that  place. 
And  totter  some  yards :  w^ith  her  face 
Turned  upward  to  the  sky  she  lay. 
Her  head  on  a  wet  heap  of  hay. 
And  fell  asleep  :  and  while  she  slept. 
And  did  not  dream,  the  minutes  crept 
Round  to  the  twelve  again  ;  but  she. 
Being  waked  at  last,  sighed  quietly. 
And  strangely  childlike  came,  and  said  : 
**  I  will    not."   Straightway    Godmar*s 

head. 
As  though    it   hung   on  strong    wires, 

turn'd 
Most  sharply  round,  and  his  face  burn*d. 

For  Robert,  both  his  eyes  were  dry. 
He  could  not  weep,  but  gloomily 
He  seemed  to  watch  tlie  rain  ;  yea,  too. 
His  lips  were  firm  :  he  trleii  once  more 
To  touch  lier  lijw ;  she  reach'd  out,  sore 
And  vain  desire  so  tortured  them. 
The  poor  gray  lips,  and  now  the  hem 
Of  his  sleeve  brusliM  them. 

With  a  start 
Up  God  mar  rose,  thrust  them  ajMirt ; 
From   Rol>ert*s    throat  he    loosed     the 

bands 
Of  silk  and  mail ;  with  empty  hands 
Held  out,  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  saw. 
The  long  bright  blade  without  a  flaw 
Glide  out  from  Godmars  sheath,    his 

hand 
In  Rol)ert*«  hair ;  she  saw  him  bend 
Back  Robert's  head  ;  she  saw  him  send 
The  thin  steel  down ;  the  blow  told  well. 
Right  backward  the. knight  Robert  fell. 
And  moaned  as  dogs  do,  being  half  deed. 
Unwitting,  as  I  deem  :  so  then 
Godmar  tum'd  grinning  to  hia  men. 
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Tlion  Ooclmar  turn 'J  axain  ami  said : 
"  So,  J^hane,  tlie  first  Utte  is  read  I 
Take  tioie,  iny  lajly,  that  yuur  way 
Lies  bAckwiird  to  tlie  Cliat^lett" 
She  shook  her  bead  and  gazed  Kwhile 
At  her  cold  hands  with  n  rueful  smile. 
As  though  this  thing  had  mode  hermod. 


And  bis  lips  were  pincb'd  to  kiHattt* 

TSro  red  roues  aerost  the  nwon, 

Undar  the  may  ahe  stoop'd  tathecraw]^ 
All  H-asgold,  thrniwat^nothiRgDtbniWB. 
And  the  liornx  blevr  up  in  t)i«  hiallat  ncoa. 
Two  red  roaea  acroa*  the  moon.      VSS6. 

SIR  GILES'  WAR-SONG ' 


There  was  a  lady  lired  id  a  hall. 
Larcf  of  her  eyes  ard  slim  and  tall ; 
Andevt-r  she  BunK  from  niton  to  noon, 
TiBO  red  rotes  acro'a  the  moon. 

There  waa  a  knight  came  riding  by 
In  tarly  spring,  when  the  roitdf  were  dry; 
And  he  hearil  that  ladv sing nt  the nooji, 
Tico  red  rotes  across  the  moon. 

Yet  none  the  more  lie  stopii'd  ot  all, 
But  he  rode  a-gallop  post  llie  liiill : 
A'ld  left  that  lady  sitiginR  ut  noon, 
Ttco  red  rosea  across  the  moon. 


He  rode  on  the  spur  till  the  next  warm 

Tico  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

But  the  hattle  was  scatter'd  from  hill 
to  hill, 
he 

Two  red  roses  acrosi 

You  scarce  oould  see  for  the  scarlt't  and 


Tiro  red  roses  a 


And  they  cried,  as  they  cut  them   dovrn  ' 

Rt  the  coon, 
Two  nd  roses  across  the  ntoon/ 


The  elink  of  arms  is  good  to  bear. 
The  flap  of  pennons  f:iir  to  see ; 
Ho!  i*  there  anff  will  ride  trUk  M 
Sir  Giles,  It  ban  des  barrUnit 

The  leopardR  and  lilies  are  fair  t4>«w: 
8t,  George  Ouienne !  riglit  good  tolMir: 
Ho  Us  there  ang  vHll  riite  trt/A  lut; 
Sir  Oiks,  te  bon  dts  barrUrttI 

I  stood  bv  the  bartlpr. 
My  ooat  being  blazon 'd  fnir  to  nee; 
Ho!  is  there  an]/  teiU  ridr  with  vu. 
Sir  Oile*.  le  bott  dcs  btirriira  t 

ClissoD  put  out  bis  lieHd  to  see. 
And  lifted  his  basnet  up  to  hear: 
1  pull'd  him  through  tlie  liars  to  m, 
Sir  Giles,  le  bon  des  barriem. 


NEAR  AVALON 

A  BHIP  with  shields  before  the  sua, 
Six  maidens  roand  Ibe  mast. 
A  red-gold  crown  on  pvety  one, 
A  green  gown  ou  the  last.* 


'  Brownimr  wrote  to  Morris,  on  the  appianM 
□r  ihe  Eortlily  Psradtiie: '■  Ii  la  a  doable  «^)|H 
to  nie  to  read  ludta  poetry,  feed  know  joa.'t  h 
Uifl  wiirld,  wroln  It.— you  whoM  bobc*  I  vm 
to  bIde  Willie  BHllopliiK  hv  Fieaole  looU  d«i^ 
'  Bo,  Ik  liiera  My  wUTilde  wlOi  nwf  "— (J-» 
SlBClual'*  Ula  of  WiUtom  IConta,  ToL  L,  p.  flU 


Their   heaumes  are   on.   wlierehy,   half 

blind. 
Thej  pass  by  many  figlits. 

The  tatter'd  scarlet  banners  there. 
Right  soon  will  leare  the  spear-heads 

Tbofie  six  knights  soirowrully  bear. 
In  all  their  heaumea  ttume  yellow  hair. 


IN  PRISON 

Wearily,  drearily. 
Half  tim  day  long. 
Flap  the  gr^at  banners 
High  over  the  stune  ; 
Strangely  and  eerily 
Sounds  the  wind's  song. 
Bending  the  batiner-polii's. 

While,  all  alone. 

WHtahinjj  the  lotmhole's  spark. 

Lie  I,  with  life  all  darh. 

Feet  tether'd.  hands fetter'd 

Fast  to  the  stone. 

The  grim  wall,  square  letter'd 

With  prison 'd  men's  groun. 

Still  strain  the  banner-poleH 
Through  the  wind's  sung. 
Westward  the  banner  rolls 
Over  my  wrong.  ISSfl, 


TO  THE    BEA 

O  BITTER  sea,  tumultuous  sea. 
Full  many  an  ill  is  wrought  by  thee  ! — 
Unto  the  wasters  of  the  land 
Thou  holdest  out  thy  wrinkled  hand  ; 
And   when   they   leave    the   conquered 

Whose  black  smoke  makes  thy  surges 

Driven  betwixt  thee  and  the  sun, 
As  the  long  day  of  blood  is  done. 
From  many  a  league  of  glittering  waves 
Thou  smileat  on  them  and  their  slaves. 

The  thin  brigbt-eyed  Phcenicinn 
Thou  drawest  to  thy  waters  wan, 
With  ruddy  eve  and  golden  mom 
Thou  temptest  him.  until,  forlorn, 
DDburied,  under  alien  skies 
Cast  ap  ashore  his  bn>iy  lies. 

Yea,  whoBo  seen  thee  from  bin  door, 
Huat  ever  long  for  more  and  more  ; 
Nor  will  the  beechon  bowl  sufflce, 


Or  liomexpun  robe  of  little  price, 
Or  liood  well'Woven  fr<im  the  fleece 
Undyed,  or  unspioed  wine  of  Greece  ; 
So  sore  hia  heart  is  set  upon 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  cinnamon ; 
For  as  thou  cravest,  so  he  craves, 
Until  he  rolls  beneath  thy  waves. 
Nor  in  some  landlocked,  unknown  baj, 
Can  satiate  thee  for  one  day. 

N'ovr,  therefore,  O  thoQ  hitter  sea. 
With  no  long  words  we  pray  to  thee, 
But  ask  thee,  hast  thou  felt  oef ore 
Sucli  strokes  of  the  long  ashen  car  ? 
And  hast  thou  ^et  Men  such  a  prow 
Thy  rich  and  niggard  waters  plough  7 

Nor  yet,  O  sea.  sbalt  thou  be  curaed, 
If  at  thy  hands  we  gain  the  worst, 
And.  wrapt  in  water,  roll  about 
Blind-eyed,  unheeding  song  or  shout, 
Within  thinp  e<ldies  far  from  shore. 
Warmed  by  no  sunlight  any  more. 

Therefore,  indeed,  we  joy  in  thee. 
And  praise  thy  greatness,  and  will  we 
Take  at  thy  hands  both  good  and  ill. 
Yea,  what  thou  wilt,  and  praise  thee  still. 
Enduring  not  to  sit  at  home. 
And  wait  until  tlie  last  days  come. 
When  we  no  more  may  care  to  hold 
White  bosoms  under  crowns  of  gold. 
And  our  dulled  hearts  no  longer  are 
Stirred  hy  the  clangorous  noue  of  war. 
And  hope  within  our  souls  is  dead, 
And  no  joy  is  remembered. 

S<).  if  thou  liast  a  mind  to  slay, 
Fair  prize  thou  liftst  of  us  to-day  ; 
And  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  save. 
Great  praise  and  honor  shalt  thou  hava} 
But  whatso  thou  wilt  do  with  us. 
Our  end  shall  not  be  piteoiu. 
Because  our  memories  shall  live 
When  folk  forget  the  way  to  drive 
The  black  keel  through  the  heaped-up 

And  half  dried  up  thy  waters  be.  ISST, 

THK  n^tiph's  bono  to  HVlJlSl 

I  know  a  little  garden  close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  micht 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night, 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing. 
And  though  no  pillared  house  is  tliere, 
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And  though  the  apple  bouglis  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  Gk)d, 
Her  feet  upon  the  greeu  grass  trod, 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are, 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea  ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee, 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen. 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green,  * 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind. 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find. 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Tet  t<Jttering  as  I  am,  and  weak, 
Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 
To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 
An  entrance  to  that  happy  place, 
To  seek  the  unforgotten  face 
Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from 

me 
Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea.     1867. 

ORPHEUS*  SONG  OF  TRIUMPH 

O  death,  that  makest  life  so  sweet, 
O  fear,  with  mirth  before  thy  feet, 
What  have  ye  yet  in  store  for  us, 
The  conquerors,  the  glorious? 

Men  say  :  **  For  fear  that  thou  shouldst 
dit? 
To-morrow.  K't  to-<]ay  ]>as.s  In' 
Flower-croNvned  and  singiug,"  yet  havo 

we 
Passed  our  to-day  upon  the  sea, 
Grin  a  poisonous  unknown  land. 
With  fear  and  death  on  either  hand, 
And  listless  wlien  the  day  was  done 
Have  scarcely  hoped  to  see  the  sun 
Dawn  on  the  morrow  of  the  earth. 
Nor    in    our    hearts    have    thought    of 

mirth. 
An<l  while  the  world  lasts,  scarce  again 
Shall  any  sons  of  men  hear  pain 
Like  we  have  borne,  yet  be  alive. 

So  surely  not  in  vain  we  strive 
Like  other  men  for  our  reward  ; 
Sweet   peace  and   deep,    the   checkered 

sward 
Beneath  the  ancient  mulberry  trees, 
The  smooth -})aved  gilded  palaces, 

'  In  A    Gnnh  n  fnj  fhr   S*'n,   tho<o  thr<'o  lines 
read  : 

Dark  hills  wluis.'  hoath-hloom  feeds  no  )>ee, 
Dark  shore  no  ship  has  ever  s^en. 
Tormented  by  the  billows  green. 


Where  the  shy  thin-clad  damsels  mrt 
Make  music  with  their  Rold-ringed  feeL 
The  fountain  court  amidst  of  it. 
Where  the  short-haired  slave-maite 

sit. 
While  on  the  veindd  pavement  lie 
The  honied  things  and  spicery 
Their  arms  have  borne    from  out  thi 
town. 

The  dancers  on  the  thymy  down 
In  summer  twilight,  when  the  earth 
Is  still  of  all  things  but  their  roirth« 
And  echoes  borne  upon  the  wind 
Of  others  in  like  way  entwined. 

The    merchant-town's    fair    markrt- 
place. 
Where  over  many  a  changing  face 
The  pigeons  of  the  temple  flit. 
And  still  the  outland  mercliauts  sit 
Like  kings  above  their  mercliandise. 
Lying  to  foolish  men  and  wise. 

Ah  I  if  they  heard  that  we  were  coni 
Into  the  bay,  and  bringing  home 
That  which  all  men  have  talked  aboat 
Some  men  with  rage,  and  some  vitk 

doubt. 
Some  with  desire,  and  some  with  praise: 
Then  would  the  people  throng  the  waji, 
Nor  heed  the  outland  merchandise. 
Nor  any  talk,  from  fools  or  wise. 
But  tales  of  our  accomplished  quest. 

What  soul  witliin  the  house  shall  r«l 
When  we  come  home  ?     The  wily  kin? 
Shall  leave  his  throne  t<>  see  the  thing: 
No  man  shall  keep  tlie  landward  gate. 
The  hurried  traveller  shall  wait 
Until  our  bulwarks  prazc-  the  qu.-^r  : 
Unslain  the  milk-white  bull  shalll-t? 
Beside  the  quiverinj|]:  altar-flame  : 
Scarce  shall  the  maiden  clasp  for  sh&s* 
Over  her  breast  the  raiment  thin 
The  morn  that  Arp^o  comet h  in. 

Then  cometh  happy  life  aprain 
That  payeth  wuU  our  toil  and  j^iiii 
In  that  sweet  hour,  when  all  our  woe 
But  as  a  pensive  tale  we  know. 
Nor  yet  remember  deadly  fear  : 
For  surely  now  if  death  be  near. 
Unthought-of  is  it,  and  unseen 
When  sweet  is,  that  hath  bitter  lieeo. 

SONGS  OF  ORPHEUS  ASSD  THE  SIRENS 

Sirens 

O  HAPPY  seafarers  are  ye. 

And  surely  all  your  ills  are  past. 

And  toil  U|)on  the  land  and  sea. 
Since  ye  are  brought  to  us  at  last 
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To  you  the  fashion  of  the  world. 
Wide    lauds    laid  waste,    fair    cities 
burned. 
And  plagues,  and  kings  from  kingdoms 
hurled, 
Are    nought,    since    hither   ye    have 
turned. 

For  as  upon  this  beach  we  stand. 

And  o  er  our  heads  the  sea-fowl  flit. 
Our  eyes  behold  a  glorious  land. 

And  soon  shall  ye  be  kings  of  it. 

Oi'pheua 

A  little  more,  a  little  more. 

O  carriers  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
A  little  labor  with  the  oar. 

Before  we  reach  the  hind  of  Greece. 

E'en  now  i)erchance  faint  rumors  reach 
Men's  ears  of  this  our  victory, 

And  draw  them  down  unto  the  beach 
To  gaze  across  the  empty  sea. 

But  since  the  longed-for  day  is  nigh, 
And  scare**  a  God  could  stay  us  now. 

Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  and  sigh, 
Hmdering  for  nought  our  eager  prow  ? 

Sirens 

Ah,  had  ve  chanoe<l  to  reach  the  home 
On  whu;li  ytuir  fond  desires  were  set. 

Into  what  troubles  had  ye  come  ? 
Short  love  and  joy,  and  long  regret. 

But  now,  but  now,  when  ve  have  lain 

Asleep  with  us  a  little  while 
Beneath  the  washing  of  tlio  imiin. 

How  calm  shall  be  your  wakingsmile ! 

For  ye  shall  smile  to  think  of  life 
That    knows  no  troublous  change  or 
fear. 

No  unavailinfT  bitter  strife. 
That  ere  its  time  brings  trouble  near. 

Orpheus 

Is  there  some  murmur  in  vour  ears. 
That  all  that  we  have  done  is  nought, 

And  nothing  ends  our  cares  or  fears. 
Till  the  last  fear  is  on  us  brought  ? 

Sirens 

Alas !  and  will  ye  stop  your  ears. 

In  vain  desire  to  tlo  aught. 
And  wish  to  live  *mid  cares  and  fears. 

Until  the  last  fear  makes  you  nought  ? 


Orpheus 

Is  not  the  May-time  now  on  earth. 
When  close  against  the  city  wall 

The  folks  are  singing  in  their  mirth. 
While  on  their  heads  the  May-flowers 
fall? 

Sirefis 

Yes,  May  is  come,  and  its  sweet  breath 
Shall  well-ni^h  make  you  weep  to-day, 

And  pensive  with  swift-coming  death. 
Shall  ye  be  satiate  of  the  May. 

Orpheus 

Shall  not  July  bring  fresh  delight. 
As  underneath  green  trees  ye  sit. 

And  o'er  some  damsel's  body  white 
The    noontide    shadows  change  and 
flit? 

Sirens 

No  new  delight  July  shall  bring 
But  ancient  fear  and  fresh  desire, 

And  spite  of  evt^ry  lovely  thing. 
Of  July  surely  shall  you  tire. 

Orpheus 

And  now.  when  August  comes  on  thee, 
And  *mid  the  golden  sea  of  corn 

The  merry  rea{)ers  thou  mayst  see. 
Wilt  tlibu  still  think  the  earth  forlorn  ? 

Sirens 

Set  flowers  u[)on  thy  short-lived  head. 
And  in  thine  heart  forgetfulness 

Of  man*s  hard  toil,  and  scanty  bread, 
And  weary  of  those  days  no  less. 

Orjyheus 

Or  wilt  thou  climb  the  sunny  hill. 

In  th«  O<*tober  afternoon. 
To  watc^h  the  purple  earth's  blocMl  All 

The  gray  vat  to  the  maiden's  tune? 

Sirens 

When  thou  l)eginnest  to  grow  old. 
Bring  back  remembrance  of  thy  bliss 

With  that  the  shining  cup  doth  hold. 
And  weary  helplessly  of  this. 

Orpheus 

Or  pleasureless  shall  we  pass  by 
The  long  cold  night  and  leaden  day, 

That  song,  and  tale,  and  minstrelsv 
Shall  make  as  merry  as  the  May  i 
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Siren$ 

List  then,  to-night,  to  some  old  tale 
Until  the  tears  overflow  thine  eyes ; 

But  what  shall  all  these  things  avail. 
When  sad  to-morrow  comes  and  dies  ? 

Orpheus 

And  when  the  world  is  bom  again, 
And  with  some  fair  love,  side  by  side, 

Thou  wanderest  'twixt  the  sun  and  rain, 
In  that  fresh  love-begetting  tide  ; 

Tlien,  when  the  world  is  bom  again, 
And  the  sweet  world  before  thee  lies, 

Shall  thy  heart  think  of  comine  pain, 
Or  vex  itself  with  memories  ? 

Sirens 

Ah  !  then  the  world  is  bom  again 
With  burning  love  unsatisfied. 

And  new  desires  fond  and  vain. 
And  weary  days  from  tide  to  tide. 

Ah  I  when  the  world  is  bom  again, 

A  little  day  is  soon  gone  by. 
When  thou,  unmoved  by  sun  or  rain. 

Within  a  cold  straight  house  shalt  lie. 

Ah.  will  ye  go,  and  whither  then 
Will  ye  go  from  us,  soon  to  die. 

To  fill  your  three-score  years  and  ten, 
With  many  an  unnamed  misery  ? 

And  this  the  wretchedest  of  all, 
Tliat  when  njx)!!  your  lonely  eyes 

The  last  faint  heaviness  shall  fall 
Ye  shall  bethink  you  of  our  cries. 

Come  back,  nor  grown  old,  seek  in  vain 
To  hear  us  sing  across  the  sea. 

Come  back,  come  back,  come  back  again, 
Come  back,  O  fearful  Minyae  I 

Orpheiis 

Ah.  once  again,  ah,  once  again, 
The  black  prow  plunges  through  the 
sea. 

Nor  vet  shall  all  vour  toil  be  vain. 
Nor  yet  forgot,  O  Minyae.  1867. 

INVOCATION   TO   CHATCER 

(From  the  last  book  of  the  Lifeond  Death 

of  Jason ) 

So    en«ls    the    winning    of  the   Golden 
Fleece — 


So  ends  the  tale  of  that  sweet  rest  and 

peace 
That  unto  Jason  and  his  love  befell : 
Another  story  now  raj  tongue  must  teH 
And   tremble   in   the    telling.    Woold 

that  I 
Had  but  some  portion  of  that  mastery 
That  from  the  rose-hun^  lanes  of  woody 

Kent 
Through  these  five  hundred  years  such 

sonffs  have  sent 
To  us,  who  meshed  within  this  smokj 

net 
Of  unrejoicing  labor,  love  them  yet 
And  thou,  O  Master  1 — ^Yea,  my  Mait^ 

still, 
Whatever  feet  have  scaled  PamasBOs' 

hill, 
Since  like  thy  measures,  clear  and  sweet 

and  strong, 
Thames'  stream  scarce  fettered  drave  the 

dacealon^ 
Unto   the   bastioned   bridge,  his  onlr 

chain. — 

0  Blaster,  pardon  me,  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  Master,  and  I  fail  to  bring 
Before  men*s  eves  the  image  of  the  thing 
My  heart  is  filled   with :    thou   whose 

dreamy  eyes 
Beheld  the  flush  to  Cressid's  cheeks  arise, 
When  Troilus  rode  up  the  praising  street. 
As  clearly  as  they  saw  thy  townsmen 

meet  [stood 

Those  who  in  vineyards  of  Poictou  with- 
The  glittering  horror  of  the  steel- topped 

wood.  l^T. 

AN   APOLOGY 

PROLOGUE  OF  THE  EARTHLY   PARADISE 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  iK>wer  \<^ 
sing, 

1  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears. 
Or    make  quick-coming   death  a  little 

thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  ye-ir^. 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your 

tears. 
Or  hope  a^ain  for  aught  that  I  can  say. 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth. 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  si^h. 
And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth. 
Grudge  every  minute  as  it  p>as8es  by. 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet 

days  die — 
— Remember  me  a  little  then  I  pray, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 
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The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 
That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn 

our  bread, 
These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear ; 
So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 
Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne*er  be 

dead. 
Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite 

away 
From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due 

time. 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked 

straight? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring 

rh^me 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory 

gate. 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
Lulled  by  the  singef  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 


At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things 

did  show, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld 

the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer 

glow, 
rough  a  third  the  fruited  vines 
a-row. 
While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted 

way. 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December 
day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is. 
If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of 

bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 
Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men 

must  be ; 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men 

shall  Slav, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

1868. 


ATALANTA'S  RACE 

ARGUMENT 


AtahwtA,  dAughter  of  Klnff  SchoBoeui,  not  willing  to  lose  her  Tlrgin*B  estate,  made  It  a  law  to  all 
suitors  that  they  should  run  a  race  with  her  in  the  public  place,  and  If  they  failed  to  over- 
oonie  her  should  die  unreveniced  ;  and  thus  many  brave  men  perished.  At  last  came  Milanlon, 
the  son  of  Amphldamas,  who,  outrunning  her  with  the  help  of  Venus,  gained  the  virgin  and 
wedded  her. 


Through  thick  Arcadian  woods  a  hunter 
went. 

Following  the  beasts  upon  a  fresh  spring 
day; 

But  since  his  horn-tipped  bow  but  seldom 
bent. 

Now  at  the  noontide  nought  had  happed 
to  slay. 

Within  a  vale  he  called  his  hounds  away, 

llarkening  the  echoes  of  his  lone  voice 
cling 

About  the  cliffs  and  through  the  beech- 
trees  ring. 

But  when  they  ended,  still  awhile  he 

stood. 
And  but  the  sweet  familiar  thrush  could 

hear. 
And  all  the  day-long  noises  of  the  w(x>d. 
And  o*er  the  dry  leaves  of  the  vaniHhed 

year 
His  hounds*  feet  pattering  as  they  drew 

anear, 


And  heavy  breathing  from  their  heads 

low  hune. 
To  see  the  mighty  oomel  bow  unstrung. 

Then  smiling  did  he  turn  to  leave  the 

place. 
But  with  his  first  step  some  new  fleeting 
thought 
'  A    shadow  cast  across   his   sun-burnt 

face ; 
\  I    think    the    golden    net   that    April 
I  brought 

:  From  some  warm  world  his  wavering 
soul  had  caught ; 
For,  sunk  in  vague  sweet  longing,  did  he 

go 
Betwixt  the  trees  with  doubtful  steps 
and  slow. 

Yet  howsoever  slow  he  went,  at  last 
The  trees  erew  sparser,  and  the  wood 
was  done ;  [cast, 

Whereon  one  farewell  backward  look  he 
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Then,  turning  round  to  see  what  pliu^e 

With  shaded  oyea  looked  uiiderneatli  the 

And  o'er  green  meada  and  new-tum&d 

furrows  brown 
Beheld  the  gleaming  of  King  Bchcenmis* 

So  thitherward  he  turned,  and  on  each 
The  folk  were  busj  on  the  teeming 
And  man  nnd  maid  from  the  brown  fur- 
Or  midnt  the  newly  blossomed  Tines  did 
And  as  the  mstic  weapon  pressed  tlie 
Tliought  of  the  nodding  of  the  well-aUeJ 


Many    it    was :    about    him    sung   the 

Tlie  spring  flowers  bloomed  along  the 

firm  dry  road, 
The  sleek-skinned  mothers  of  tlie  sltarp- 

liorned  herds 
Now  for  tlie  barefoot  milking-tnaidens 

lowed  ; 
While  from  tlie  fresliuese  of  his  blue 

Glad  hie  death-bearing  arrows  to  forget, 

Tlie    broad   sun   blazHd,    nor    scattered 
plagues  as  yet. 

Through  such  fair  thiugs  unto  the  gates 

he  came. 
And  found  them  open,  as  though  peac« 

Wherethrough,     unquestioned     of     his 

He  entered,  and  along  the  streets  'gan 

Which  at  the  Erst  of  folk  were  well-nigh 

But  pressing  on,  and  goingmore  hastily. 
Men  hurrying  too  lie  'gan  at  liiBt  to  see. 

Following   the    last    of  these  he   still 

pressed  on, 
ITiitil  an  open  spaoe  he  cilme  unto, 
Wliere  wreaths  of  fame  had  oft  been  lost 

For  feats  of  strength  folks  there  were 

And  now  our  hunter  looked  for  some- 


BecAuxe  the  whole  wide  vptuv  was  favt. 

and  stilleil 
The  high  seals  were,  with  eager  pMob 

mied. 

There  with  the  others  to  a  seat  he  gat. 
Whence  lie  beheld  a  broidere<d  canopy. 
'Neath  which  in  fairarraj-  KingSlxniMB 

Upon     his    throne     with     ouundUm 

thereby  ; 
And  undemealh  his  well-wrought  Hal 

and  high. 
He  saw  a  golden  image  of  the  sun. 
A  silver  image  of  the  Fleet-foot  One. 

A  brazen  altar  stood  beneath  their  ftct 
Whereon  a  thin  flnme  flicber'd  in  1L« 

Nigh  this  a  hprald  chid  in  raiment  awA 
Made  ready  even  now  his  horn  to  wiud, 
Uy   whom   a  huge  sian  held    a   sword. 

With  yellow  flowers ;  these  stood  atittle 

From  off  the  altar,  nigh  the  starting 
place. 

And  there    two   runners  did  the  sgn 

Fool  set  to  foot,— a  joun^  mBtn  iitm  and 

Crisi>-hair'd,  well  knit,  vrith  firm  limba 

often  tried  i 

In  places  where  no  man  his  strength  may 

Dainty  his  thin  coat  was.  and  on  his  hair 
A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore. 
And  in  bis  hand  au  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall hecon- 

tend? 
A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  clad 
When  in  the  woods  she'  lists  her  bow  to 

Too  fair  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad. 
Who  scarcely  yet  has   thirty  summen 


She 


I'd  all  earthlT  matters  to  forget: 

tormenting  lin —   '-    -     *- --  — 


Of  all   tormenting   lines   her   face  ch 

Her  wide  gray  eyes  upon  the  goal  w«re 

set 
Calm  and  uTnoT'd  as  though  no  soul  WM» 


His  ansiouH  tnev  nitb  Serce  ileaire  tliat 

Now  tlirough  tlie  hush  tliera  broke  Uie 

trum  [let's  duug 
Junt  aa  tlie  netting  sun  ninde  eventide. 
Thon   from   light   feet   a   apurt  of  dust 

there  Hpraug. 
And  awtftly  were  tiiey  running  side  by 

But  silent  did  tiie  thronging  fiilk  Hitide 
Until   tliB   turning-post   waa  reiwli'd  at 
la-tt. 


But  when  tlie  people  e&vf  liow  doae  they 

When    lialf-woy    to    the  f!tarting-|iDiut 

they  were, 
A  cry  of  joy  broke  fortli,  whereat  tlie 


Heuded  the  while-foot  n 


r,  and  drew 


tJtito  the  very  end  of  all  liis  fear : 

And  sCArce  liLs  straining  feet  the  ground 

oould  feel. 
And  bliss  unhop'd  for  o'er  hia  heart  'gan 

steal. 

But  'midnt  the  loud  victorious  shouta  he 
Her  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  aud  the 

Of     fluttering     raiment,    and     thereat 

afeared 
Hia   flush'd   and   oagor  fiine   he   turn'd 

around. 
And  even   then   he   felt   lier    past   him 

Fleet  aa  l\\v  wind,  but  soarcvly  saw  her 

Till  on  the  goni  she  laid  her  Rngars  fair. 

There  stood  she  brealliing  like  a  little 

child 
Amid  soma  warlike  danior  laid  asleep. 
For  no  victorious  joy  lii-r  red  liiw  suiini. 
Her  cheek  it»   wonted  freshneiis  did  but 

No  glanoe  lit  up  her  clear  gray  e}^Fi  and 

Tiimigb  somi  divine  thought  saft«n'd  all 

her  faoi; 
Aa  ODc«  more  rang  the  trumpet  tlirougli 

the  plane. 


(IS  8,s 

But  her  lat«  foe  stopp'd  ehurt  amidst  Ida 


One  moment  gax'J  upon  her  piteoUHly. 
Then  with  a  groan  his  bngenng  feet  did 

To  leave  the  spot  wheuoe  he  her  eyes 

could  see  ; 
And,  changed   like  one  who  knows  hiB 


Then  high  rose  up  the  gleaming  deadly 

Bnr'd  of  its  flowers,  and  through   the 

Was  Eilen<te  uow,  and  midst  of  it  the 

Went  by  the  poor  wrelub  at  a  gentle 

pace, 
And  lie  to  hers  upturn'd  his  aad  while 

Nor  did  Lis  eyes  behold  another  sight 
£re  on  Ids  soul  tliere  fell  eternal  light. 


So  was  the  pageant  ended,  und  all  folk 
Talking  of  ttiis  and  that  familiar  thing 
In  little  gron|ia  from  that  sad  concourse 

For  now  the  shrill  bats  were  upon  tha 

And  soon  dark  night  woalj  sifty  the 
evening. 

And  in  dark  gardens  sang  the  nightin- 
gale 

Hvr  Utile -lieeded,  oft- re  pea  ted  t«le. 

And  with  the  liwlof  all  the  hunter  went. 
Who,  wondering  at  lIie  strange  sight  h« 

littd  seen. 
Prayed  an  old  man  to  tf-U  him  what  it 

tueant. 
Both  why  the  vanquisheil  man  »n  slnin 

httd  lieeri. 
And    if   the    maiden    were    au  earthly 

queen. 
Or  rather  what  much  mure  she  seemed 

No  shiu-er  in  this  world's  mortality. 

"  Stranger."  said  he,   "  I  pray  she  soon 

may  die 
Whose  lovely  youth  has  slain  ao  many 

an  one! 
King  Sciiceueus'  daughter  Is  she  verilr. 
Who  when  her  eyes  first  looked  upon  the 

Was  fain  to  end  her  life  but  new  begun, 
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For  he  had  vowed  to  leave  but  men 

alone 
Sprung  from  his  loins  when  he   from 

earth  was  gone. 

'*  Therefore  he  bade  one  leave  her  in 

the  wood, 
And  let  wild  things  deal  with  her  as 

they  might. 
But   this  being  done,  some  cruel  god 

thought  good 
To   save    her    beauty   in   the    world's 

despite ; 
Folk  say  that  her,  so  delicate  and  white 
As  now  she  is,  a  rough  root-grubbing 

bear 
Amidst  her  shapeless  cubs  at  first  did 

rear. 

'*  In  course  of  time  the  woodfolk  slew 
her  nurse, 

And  to  their  rude  abode  the  youngling 
brought, 

And  reared  her  up  to  be  a  kingdom's 
curse ; 

Who  grown  a  woman,  of  no  kingdom 
thought, 

But  armed  and  swift,  'mid  beasts  de- 
struction wrought, 

Nor  spared  two  shaggy  centaur  kings  to 
slay 

To  whom  her  body  seemed  an  easy  prey. 

**  So  to  this  city,  led  by  fate,  she  came 
Whom    known    by     signs,    whereof    I 

cannot  tell. 
King  Schoeneus  for  his  child  at  last  did 

claim. 
Nor  otherwhere  since  that  day  doth  slie 

dwell 
Sending  too  many  a  noble  soul  to  hell — 
Wliat  I  thine  eyes  glisten  !   what  then, 

thinkest  thou 
Her  shining  head  unto  the  yoke  to  bow  ? 

**  Listen,  my  son,  and  love  some  other 

maid 
For  she   the  saffron   gown   will    never 

wear, 
And   on  no  flower-strewn    couch  shall 

she  be  laid, 
Nor  sliall  her  voice  make  glad  a  lover's 

ear  : 
Yet  if  of  Death  thou  ha.st  not  any  fear. 
Yea,  rather,  if  thou  lov'st  him  utterly. 
Thou    still   may'st    woo    her    ere   thou 

com'bt  to  die, 

**  Like  him  that  on  this  day  thou  sawest 
lie  dead  ; 


For,  fearing  as  I  deem  the  sea-born  mi^ 
The  maid  lus  vowed  e*en  such  a  mnti 

wed 
As  in  the  ooorae  her  swift  feel  ouioi^ 

run. 
But  whoso  fails   herein,   his  dsji  ni 

done: 
He  came  the  nighest  that  was  slant  fei^ 

day, 
Although  with  him  I  deem  she  did  kit 

play. 

**  Behold,  such  mercy  Atalanta  givei 
To  those  that  long  to  win  her  loveliBai; 
Be  wise  I  be  sure  that  many  amaid  tkoi 

lives 
(Gentler  than  she,  of  beauty  little  ka, 
Whose  swimming  eyes  thy  loTing  voHi 

shall  bless. 
When  in  some  garden*  knee  set  ckneti 

knee. 
Thou  sing'st  the  eong   that  love  b? 

teach  to  thee." 


So  to  the  hunter  spake  that  ancient 
And  left  him  for  his  own  home  |M> 

sently : 
But  he  turned  round,  and  througk  tki 

moonlight  w^an 
Reached   the    thick   wood,   and  then 

'twixt  tree  and  tree 
Distraught  he  passed   the    long  night 

feverishly, 
Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  and  at  dam 

arose 
To  wage  hot  war  against  his  speechless 

foes. 

There  to  the  liart's  flank   seeme^I  hi: 

shaft  to  grow, 
As  panting  down  the  broad  green  gh^ 

he  flew. 
There  by  his  horn  the  Dryads  well  ini|:fe* 

know 
His  thrust  against  the  bear's  heart  h*l 

been  true. 
And  there  Adonis'  bane  his  javelin  sle*- 
But    still    in   vain   through   rough  as^ 

smooth  he  went. 
For  none  the  more  his  restlessness  »* 

spent. 

So  wandering,  he  to  Argive  cities  cm* 
And  in  the   lists   with  vaUant  men  b* 

stood, 
And  by  great  deeds  he  won  him  pn* 

and  fame. 
And  heaps  of   wealth    for  little-nla* 

blood  ; 
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But  none  of  all  these  things,  or  life, 

seemed  good 
Unto  his  heart,  where  still  unsatisfied 
A  ravenous  longing  warred   with  fear 

and  pride. 

Therefore  it  happed  when  but  a  month 

had  gone 
Since  he  had  left  King  Schoeneus'  city 

old, 
In  hunting-gear  again,  again  alone 
The  forest-bordered  meads  did  he  behold, 
Where  still  mid  thoughts  of  August's 

quivering  gold 
Folk  hoed  the  wheat,  and  clipped  the 

vine  in  trust 
Of  faint  October*s  purple-foaming  must. 

And  once  again  he  passed  the  peaceful 

gate. 
While  to  his  beating  heart  his  lips  did 

lie, 
Tliat  owning  not  victorious  love  and  fate. 
Said,  half  aloud,  *'  And  here  too  must  I 

try, 
To  win  of  alien  men  the  mastery. 
And  gather  for  my  head  fresh  meed  of 

fame 
And    cast   new    glory  on  my  father's 

name." 

in  spite  of  that,   how  beat  his  heart, 

when  first 
Folk  said  to  him,  *'  And  art  thou  come 

to  see 
That  which  still  makes  our  city's  name 

accurst 
Among  all  mothers  for  its  cruelty  ? 
Tlien  know  indeed  that  fate  is  good  to 

thee 
Because  to-morrow  a  new  luckless  one 
Against  the  whitefoot  maid  is  pledged 

to  run." 

So  on  the  morrow  with  no  curious  eyes 
As  once  he  did,  that  piteous  sight  he 

saw, 
Nor  did  that  wonder  in  liis  heart  arise 
As  toward  the  goal  the  conijuering  maid 

'gan  draw, 
Nor  did  he  gaze  upon  lior  eyes  with  awe, 
Too  full  the  pain  of  longing  filled  his 

heart 
For  fear  or  wonder  there  to  have  a  part. 

But  O,  how  long  the  night  was  ere  it 

went ! 
How  long  it  was  before  the  dawn  begun 
Showed  to  the  wakening  birds  the  sun's 

intent 


That  not  in  darkness  should  the  world 

be  done  ! 
And  then,  and  then,  how  long  before 

the  sun 
Bade  silently  the  toilers  of  the  earth 
Get  forth  to   fruitless  cares  or  empty 

mirth ! 

And  long  it  seemed  that  in  the  market- 
place 

He  stood  and  saw  the  chaffering  folk 
go  by. 

Ere  from  the  ivory  throne  King  Schoe- 
neus'  face 

Looked  down  upon  the  murmur  royally. 

But  then  came  trembling  that  the  time 
was  ni^h 

When  he  midst  pitying  looks  his  love 
must  claim, 

And  jeering  voices  must  salute  his  name. 

But  as  the  throng  he  pierced  to  gain  the 

throne. 
His  alien  face  distraught  and  anxious 

told 
What  hoi)eless    errand    he  was  bound 

upon. 
And,  each  to  each,  folk  wliispered  to 

behold 
His  godlike  limbs  ;  nay,  and  one  woman 

old 
As  he  went  by  must  pluck  him  by  the 

sleeve 
And  pray  him  yet  that  wretche<l  love  to 

leave. 

For  sidling  up  she  said,   *'  Canst  thou 

live  twice. 
Fair  son  ?  canst  tliou  have  joyful  youth 

again. 
That  thus  thou  goest  to  the  sacrifice 
Thyself  the  victim  ?  nay  then,  all  in  vain 
Thy  mother  bore  her  longing  and  her 

pain, 
And  one  more  maiden  on  the  earth  must 

dwell 
Hopeless  of  joy,  nor  fearing  death  and 

hell. 

"  O,  fool,  thou  knowest  not  the  compact 

then 
That  with  the  three-formed  goddess  she 

has  made 
To  keep  her  from  the  loving  lips  of  men. 
And  in  no  saffron  gown  to  be  arrayed. 
And  therewithal  with  glory  to  be  |)aid. 
And  love  of  her  the  moonlit  river  sees 
White  'gainst  the  shadow  of  the  forralest 

trees* 
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**  Come  back,  and  I  myself  will  praj 

for  thee 
Unto  the  sea-bom  f  ranier  of  delights, 
To  give  thee  her  who  on  the  earth  may  be 
The  fairest  stirrer  up  to  death  and  fights, 
To  quench  with  hopeful  days  and  joyous 

nights 
The  flame  tliat  doth  thy  youthful  heart 

consume : 
Come  back,  nor  give  thy  beauty  to  the 

tomb." 

How  should  he    listen    to   her   earnest 

speecli  ? 
Words,  such  as  he  not  once  or  twice  liad 

said 
Unto  himself,  whose    meaning  scarce 

could  reach 
Tlie  firm  abode  of  that  sad  liardiliead — 
He    turned    about,    and    tlirough    the 

marketstead 
Swiftly    he    passed,   until  before    the 

throne 
In  the  cleared  space  he    stood  at  last 

alone. 

Then  said  the  King,  **  Stranger,  what 

dost  thou  here  ? 
Have  any  of  my  folk  done  ill  to  thee  ? 
Or  art  thou  of  the  forest  men  in  fear  ? 
Or  art  thou  of  the  sad  fraternity 
Who  still  will  strive  my  daughter's  mates 

to  be, 
Staking  their  lives  to  win  an  earthly 

bliss, 
The  lonely  maid,  the  friend  uf  Artemis?  " 

*•  O  King."   he   s^tid    "  thou   sayest   the 

Word  iiuieed  ; 
Nor  will  I  quit  the  strife  till  I  have  won 
My   sweet   delight,  or   death  to  euil  my 

need. 
And  know  that  I  am  called  Milanion, 
Of    King   Amphidamas   the    well-loved 

son  : 
So  fear  not  that  to  thy  old  name.  O  King, 
Much   loss   or  shame    mv    victory    will 

bring." 

*'  Nay,  Prince,"  sai<l  Schoeneus,  "  wel- 
come to  this  lan<l 

Thou  wert  indeed^  if  thou  wert  here  to 
try 

Thy  strength  'gainst  some  one  mighty 
of  his  hand  ; 

Nor  would  we  grudge  thee  well-won 
mastery. 

But  now,  why  wilt  tliou  come  to  me  to 
die, 


And  at  mv  door  lay  down  thy  Inckiei 

head. 
Swelling  the  band  of  the  unhappy  dctd, 

*'  Whose  curses  even  now  my  lieart  dotk 

fear? 
Lo,  I  am  old.  and  know  whatlifecaabe, 
And  wliat  a  bitter  thing  is  death  anetr. 
O,  Son !  be  wine,  and  hark  en  unto  me, 
And  if  no  other  can  be  dear  to  thee. 
At  least  as  now,  yet   is   the   world  foU 

wide. 
And  bliss  in  seeming  hopeless  hearts  maf 

hide: 

"  But   if    thou  losest  life,  then  all  is 

lost." 
**  Nay,  Kling,"  Milanion  said,  **  thy  words 

are  vain. 
Doubt  not  that  I  have  counted  well  the 

cost. 
But  say,  on  what  day  wilt  thou  that  1 

gain 
Fulfilled  delight,  or  death   to  end  mr 

pain. 
I^igbt  glad  were  I  if  it  could  be  to-day. 
And  afl  my  doubts  at  rest  for  ever  lay." 

"Nay,"  said  King  Schoeneus,  "thus it 

shall  not  be. 
But  rather  shalt  thou  let  a  month  go  br^. 
And  weary  with  thy  prayers  for  victorr 
What  god  thou  knowVt  the  kindest  and 

most  nigh. 
So  doing,  still  j>erchance  thou  sliali  no; 

die  : 
And   with    my   goodwill    wouldst   tii^'U 

have  the  maid. 
For  of  the  equal  gods  I  grow  afraid. 

"  And  until  then,  O  Prince,  be  thou  my 

guest, 
And  all  these  troublous   things  avvhilr 

forget.-' 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  "couldst  thou  give  nij 

soul  good  rest, 
And  on  mine  liead  a  sleepy  garland  M. 
Then  had  I   'scai)ed   the   meslies  of  the 

net.  [word ; 

Nor  shouldstthou  hear  from  me  another 
But  now,  make  sharp  thy  fearful  bea'i- 

ing-sword. 

*'  Yet  will  I  do  what  son  of  man  may  do. 
And    promise  all    the    gods    may  uioet 

desire. 
That  to  myself  I  may  at  least  be  true : 
Anil  on  tliat  day  my  heart  and  limbs  ?o 

tire. 
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With  utmost  strain  and  nieasureiesa  de- 
sire, 
That,  at  tlie  worst,  I  may  but  fall  asleep 
When  in  the  sunliglit  round  that  sword 
sliali  sweep.'* 

He  went  therewith,  nor  anywhere  would 

bide, 
But  unto  Argos  restlessly  did  wend  ; 
And  there,  as  one  who  lays  all  ho^)e  aside. 
Because  the  leech  has  said  his  life  must 

end. 
Silent  farewell  he  bade  to  foe  and  friend. 
And  took  his  way  unto  tlie  restless  sea. 
For  there  he  deemed  his  rest  and  help 

might  be. 

Upon  the  shore  of  Argolis  there  stands 
A  temple  to  the  goddess  that  he  sought. 
That,  turned  unto  tlie  lion-b<>aring  lands. 
Fenced  from  the  east,  of  cold  winds  hath 

no  thought. 
Though    to    no    homestead    there    the 

sheavps  are  brought. 
No  groaning   ])reHS   torments  the  close- 

clipi)ed  murk, 
Lonely  the  fane  stands,  far  from  all  men*s 

work. 

Pass    through  a  close,  set  thick   with 

myrtle-trees. 
Through  the  bniss  doors  that  guard  the 

holy  j)lace. 
And   entering,  hear  the  washing  of  the 

seas 
That  twice  a-day  rise  high  above  the  base, 
And  with  the  south-west  urging  them, 

embrace 
The  marble   feet  of  her  that  standeth 

there 
That  shrink  not,  naked   though   they  be 

and  fair. 

Small  is  the  fane  through  which  the  sea- 
wind  sings 

About  C^ueen  Veims'  well-wrought  image 
white, 

But  hinig  around  arc  many  precious 
things. 

The  gifts  of  those  who,  longing  for  de- 
light. 

Have  hung  them  there  within  the  god- 
dess' sight. 

And  in  return  have  taken  at  her  hands 

The  living  treasures  of  the  (ire<*ian  lands. 

And  thith(>r  now  has  come  Milanion, 
And  showed  unto  the  priests*  wide  open 

eyes 
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Gifts  fairer  than  ail  those  that   there 

have  shone. 
Silk    cloths,    inwrought    with    Indian 

fantasies. 
And  bowls  inscribed  with  sayings  of  the 

wise 
Above  the  deeds  of  foolish  living  things ; 
And  mirrors  fit  to  be  the  gifts  of  kings. 

And  now  before  the  Sea-born  One  he 
stands. 

By  the  sweet  veiling  smoke  made  dim 
and  soft. 

And  while  the  incense  trickles  from  his 
hands. 

And  while  the  odorous  smoke- wreatlis 
hang  aloft. 

Thus  doth  he  pray  to  her:  **OThou, 
who  oft 

Hast  hol|)en  man  and  maid  in  their  dis- 
tress 

Despise  me  not  for  this  my  wretchedness  1 

**  O  goddess,  among  us  who  dwell  below, 
Kings  and  great  men,  great  for  a  little 

while, 
Have  pity  on  the  lowly  heads  that  l)ow, 
Nor  hate  the  hearts  that  love  tliem  with- 
out guile  ; 
Wilt  thou  be  worse  than  these,  and  is 

thy  smile 
A  vain  device  of  him  who  set  thee  here, 
An  empty  dream  of  some  artificer  ? 

**0  great  one,  some  men  love,  and  are 
ashamed  : 

Some  men  are  weary  of  the  bonds  of  love  ; 

Yea,  and  by  some  men  lightly  art  thou 
blamed. 

That  from  thy  toils  their  lives  they  can- 
not move, 

And  *mid  the  ranks  of  men  their  man- 
hmxl  prove. 

Al.'is !  O  goodess,  if  thou  slay  est  me 

What  new  immortal  can  I  serve  but  thee  ? 

**  Think  then,  will  it  bring  honor  to  thy 

head 
If  folk  say,  *  Everything  aside  he  cast 
And  to  all  fame  aiid  honor  was  he  dead. 
And  to  his  one  hope  now  is  dead  at  last, 
Since  all  unholpeu  he  is  gone  and  past : 
Ah,  the  goils  love  not  man,  for  certainly, 
He  to  his  helper  did  not  cease  to  cry.* 

*•  Nay.  but  thou  wilt  help ;  they  who  died 

l>efore 
Not  single-hearted  as  I  deem  came  here. 
Therefore   unthanked    they    laid  their 

gifts  before 
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Thy  stainless  feet,  still  shivering  with 

their  fear, 
Lest  in  their  eyes  their  true  thought 

might  appear, 
Who  sought  tc  be  the  lords  of  that  fair 

town. 
Dreaded  of  men  and  winners  of  renown. 

**  O  Queen,  thou  knowest  I  pray  not  for 

this : 
O  set  us  down  together  in  some  place 
Where  not  a  voice  can  break  our  heaven 

of  bliss, 
Where  nought  but  rocks  and  I  can  see 

her  face, 
Softening  beneath    the  marvel  of  thy 

grace. 
Where  not  a  foot  our  vanished  steps  can 

track — 
The  goMeu  age,  the  golden  age  come 

back ! 

**  O  fairest,  hear  me  now  who  do  thy 

will, 
Plead  for  thy  rebel  that  she  be  not  slain, 
But  live  and  love  and  be  thy  servant 

still  ; 
Ah,  give  her  joy  and  take  away  my  pain. 
And  thus  two  long-enduring  servants 

gain. 
An  easy  thing  this  is  to  do  for  me. 
What  need  of  my  vain  words  to  weary 

thee. 

'*  But  none  the  K*ss,  this  j>lare  will  I  not 

leave 
Until  I  needs  must  go  my  death  to  meet. 
Or  jit  tiiy  hands  some  hapjA'sign  receive 
That  in  j^reat  joy  w(»  twain  may  one  day 

gn-et 
Thy  presence  here  and  kiss  thy  silver  feet. 
Such  c'ls  we  deem  tliee,  fair  hevond  all 

words. 
Victorious   o'er   our    servants    and   our 

lords.'' 

Then  from  the  altar  back  a  space  lie 
drew. 

But  from  the  Queen  turned  not  his  face 
away. 

But  'gainst  a  j)illar  leaned,  until  the  bhie 

That  arched  the  sky,  at  ending  of  the 
day. 

Was  turned  to  ruddy  goUl  and  changing 
gray. 

And  clear,  l»ut  l(;w,  the  nigh-ebbed 
windless  sra 

In  the  stiU  evening  nmrmured  cease- 
lessly. 


And  there  he  stood  when  all  the  son 
down, 

Nor  had  he  moved,  when  the  dim  golte 
light, 

Like  the  far  lustre  of  a  godlike  town. 

Had  left  the  world  to  seeming  hopelMi 
night. 

Nor  would  he  move  the  more  when  wu 
moonlight 

Streamed  through  the  pillars  for  a  little 
while, 

And  lighted  up  the  w  bite  Queen's  change- 
less smile. 


Nought  noted  he  the  shallow-flowing 
As  step  by  step  it  set  the  wrack  a-swim; 
The  yellow  torchlight  nothing  noted  bs 
Wherein  with  fluttering  gown  and  hill- 

bared  limb 
The  temple  damsels  sung  their  midnig}it 

hymn  ; 
And  nought  the  doubled  stillness  of  the 

fane 
When  they  were  gone  and  all  was  hushed 

again. 

But  when  the  waves  had  touched  the 

marble  base, 
And  steps  the  fish  swim  over  twice  a-da^. 
The  dawn  beheld   him    sunken  in  ms 

place 
Upon  the  floor ;  and  sleeping   there  he 

lav. 
Not  heeding  aught  the  little  jetsof  >praT 
The  roughened  sea  brought   nigh,  acr'>5 

him  cast, 
For  as  one  dead  all   thoui^ht  from  him 

had  passed. 

Yet  long  before  the  sun  had  showed  1115 

head, 
Long  ere  the   varied    hangings   on  ifi^ 

wall 
Had  gained  once  more  their  blue  ai.J 

green  and  red, 
lie  rose  as  one   some  well-knt>wn  ^iz^ 

doth  call 
When   war   upon   the  citv's   gates  aoih 

fall. 
And  scarce  like  one  fresh  risen  out  of 

sh*ej). 
lie  'gan  again  his  broken  watch  to  keep. 

Then  he  turned  round  ;  not  for  the  ^3- 

gull's  cry 
That  wheeled  above   the   temple  in  h'^ 

Not  for  the  fresh  south   wind  that  I«^^' 
iugly 
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Breathed  on  the  new-born  day  and  dying 

night, 
But  some  strange  hope  ^twixt  fear  and 

great  delight 
Drew  round  his  face,  now  flushed,  now 

pale  and  wan. 
And  still  constrained  his  eyes  the  sea  to 

scan. 

Now  a  faint  light  lit  up  the  southern  sky 
Not  sun  or  moon,  for  all  the  world  was 

gray. 
But   tills  a  briglit  cloud  seemed,  that 

drew  anigh. 
Lighting  the  dull  waves  that  beneath  it 

lay 
As  toward  the  temple  still  it  took  its 

way. 
And  still  grew  greater,  till  Milanion 
Saw  nouglit  for  dazzling  light  that  round 

him  shone. 

But  as  he  staggered  with  his  arms  out- 
spread, 

Delicious  unnamed  odors  breathed 
around. 

For  languid  happiness  he  bowed  his  liead. 

And  with  wet  eyes  sank  down  upon  the 
ground. 

Nor  wished  for  aught,  nor  any  dream  he 
found 

To  give  him  reas<m  for  that  happiness. 

Or  make  him  ask  more  knowledge  of  his 
bliss. 

At  last  his  eyes  /were  cleared,  and  he 

could  s(.»e 
Through  happy  tears  the  goddess  face  to 

face 
With  that  faint  image  of  Divinity, 
Whose   well-wrought  smile  and  dainty 

changeless  grace 
Until   that  morn  so  gladdened  all   the 

pla(*e  : 
Then  he,  unwitting  cried  aloud  her  name 
And  covere<l  up  his  eyes  for  fear  and 

shame. 

But  through  the  stillness  he  her  voice 
could  hoar 

Piercing  his  he4irt  with  joy  scarce  bear- 
able. 

That  said,  *•  Milanion,  wherefore  dost 
thou  fear, 

I  am  not  hard  to  those  who  love  me 
well  ; 

TJst  to  what  I  a  second  time  will  tell. 

And  thou  mayest  hear  {wrchance,  and 
livH  to  sjive 

Tlie  cruel  maiden  from  a  loveless  grave. 


'*  See,  l)v   my    feet  three  golden  apples 

lie- 
Such  fruit  among  the  heavy  roses  falls, 
Such  fruit  my  watchful  damsels  care- 
fully 
Store  up  within  the  best  loved  of  my 

walls. 
Ancient  Damascus,  where  the  lover  calls 
Above  mv  unseen  head,  and  faint  and 

liglit 
The  rose-leaves  flutter  round  me  in  the 
night. 

**  And  note,  that  these  are  not  alone  most 

fair 
With  heavenly  gold,  but  longing  strange 

they  bring 
Unto  the  hearts  of  men,  who  will  not 

care 
Beholding  those,  for  any  on(*e-lovod  thing 
Till  round  the  shining  sides  their  Angers 

cling. 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  well-girt  swift- 

f(M>t  maid 
By  sight  of  these  amidst  her  glory  stayed. 

**  For  bearing  these  within  a  scrip  with 

thee. 
When   tirst  she   heads   thee    from   the 

starting-place 
Cast  <lown  the  tirst  one  for  her  eves  to 

si»e. 
And   when   she  turns    aside  make    on 

apa(*e. 
And  if  again  she  heads  tln^  in  the  race 
S|)are  not  the  other  twi)  to  crast  aside 
If  she  not  long  enough  l)ehind  will  bide. 

**  Farewell,    and    when   has    come    the 

happy  tinio 
That  she  Diana's  raiment  must  unbind 
And  all    the  world  s<»ems  blessed    with 

Saturn's  clime. 
And   thou  with  eager  arms  abotit  her 

twine<l 
Ik^holdost    tirst  her  gniy  eyes  gn)wing 

kind. 
Surelv,  O  trembler,   tlnni  slialt  scarcelv 

then 
Forget  the  Hol|)er  of  unhappy  men.' 


«* 


Milanion  raised   his    head  at    this  last 

word 
For  nr>w  so  soft  and  kind  she  seemed  to 

l)e 
No  longer  of  herOtxlhead  was  he  feareil ; 
Too  late   he  looked  ;  for  nothing   could 

he  see 
But  the  white  image  glimmering  doubt« 

fullv 
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In  the  departing  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
And  those  three  apples  on  the  step  that 
lay. 

These  then  he  caught  up  quivering  with 

delight, 
Yet  fearful  lest  it  all  might  be  a  dream  : 
And  though  aweary  with  the  watchful 

night, 
And  sleepless  nights  of  longing,  still  did 

deem 
He  could   not  sleep ;  but  yet  the  first 

sunbeam 
That  smote  the  fane  across  the  heaving 

deep 
Shone  on  him  laid  in  calm,  untroubled 

sleep. 

But  little  ere  the  noontide  did  he  rise, 
And  why  he  felt  so  happy  scarce  could 

tell 
Until  the  gleaming  apples  met  his  eyes. 
Then   leaving  tlie  fair  place  where  this 

befell 
Oft  he  looked  back  as  one  who  loved  it 

well. 
Then  liomeward  to  the  haunts  of    men, 

'gan  wend 
To  bring  all  things  unto  a  happy  end. 


Now  has  the  lingering  month  at  last 

gone  by, 
Again  are  all  folk  round  tlie   running 

place. 
Nor  otluM-  seeTiis  Iho  dismal  pa^t^autry 
Than  iHiretofiUr,  but    tliat  iinotlitr  fiw.o 
L<K)ks  oVr    tlio  sinouth    ('our.->o  ready  for 

the  rare. 
For  n<^w,  beheld  of  all,  ^Milaniou 
Stands  oil  the  spot  he  twice  has  look'd 

upon. 

But  yet — what  change  is  this  that  holds 

the  maid  ? 
Does  she  indeed  see  in  bis  g^litterin^  eye 
More  than  disdain  of  the  sharp  sliearing 

l)la«lH, 
Some  bap])y  hope  of  helji  and  victory? 
The  otluTs  seem'd  to  say.  •*  We  cometo 

die  : 
Look  down  \ii)on  us  for  a  little  while. 
That,   dead,  w(^   may  bethink   us  of  thy 

smile." 

But  lu» — what   lo(d<  of  mastery  was  this 
lie  cast  on  Ihm?  why  were  bis  lips  so  red  ; 
Wliy  was    bis  face  so  llusb'd  with  hap- 
piness r 


So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but 

dead, 
E*en  if  to  death  he  bows  a  willing  bead; 
So  rather  looks  a  god  well  pleased  to  find 
Some  earthly  damsel   fashioned  to  hii 

mind. 

Why  must  she  drop  her  lids  before  hii 

gaze. 
And  even  as  she  casts  adown  her  eyes 
Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  pnuse, 
And   wish  that  she   wei-e  clad  in  other 

guise? 
Why  must  the  memory  to  her  heart  arise 
Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  first  were 

heard, 
Some     lover's   song,    some     answering 

maiden's  word  ? 

What    makes  these     longings,    vague, 

without  a  name. 
And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before. 
This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of 

fame. 
This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  past  o'er, 
These  doubts  that  grow   each  minnte 

more  and  more  ? 
Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  groirs 

near. 
And  weak  defeat  and   woeful  victoir 

fear? 

But  while  she  seem'd  to  hear  her  beat- 
ing heart. 

Above  their  lieads  the  truniix^tbla>t  rang 
out 

And  forth  they  sprang,  and  slie  uiii5t 
|)lay  her  part  ; 

Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  m-u 
doubt, 

Though,  slackening  once,  slie  tiirnVi  lier 
bead  about, 

Hut  then  she  cried  ah)ud  and  faster  t!*^i 

Than  e'er  before,  and  all  men  dt^einrJ 
him  dead. 

But   with  no   sound  he    raised  aloft  h^ 

hand, 
And  tbeiice  what  seemed  a  ray  of  ligl't 

there  flew 
And  past  the  maid    rolled  on   alone  the 

siind  ; 
Then  trembling   she  hor    feet   togftli^-r 

d  re  w 
And  in  her   heart  a  strong  desire  tlit^r? 

grew 
To  have  the  toy  :  some    j2:od  she  tlioujht 

IkuI  given  [heaven. 

That  gift   to  her,   to  make   of  earth « 
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Then  from   the  course  with  eager  steps 

she  ran. 
And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 
But  when  s)ie  turned  again,  the  g^at- 

limbed  man. 
Now  well  ahead  she  failed  not  to  behold. 
And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  cold, 
Sprang  up    and   followed  him-  in   hot 

pursuit. 
Though  with  one  hand  she  touched  the 

golden  fruit. 

Note  too,  the  bow  that  slie  was  wont  to 

bear 
She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering 

prize, 
And  o  er  her  shoulder  from  the  quiver 

fair 
Three  arrows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes 
Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people's  cries 
She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milan  ion. 
Who  now  the  turning-post  had  well-nigh 

won. 

But  as  he  set  his  mighty  hand  on  it 
White  lingers  underneath  his  own  were 

laid, 
And  white  limbs  from  his  dazzled  eyes 

did  flit, 
Then   he  the  second  fruit  cast  by  the 

maid : 
She  ran  awhile,  and  then  as  one  afraid 
Wavered  and  stopped,  and  turned  and 

made  no  stay. 
Until   the  globe  with  its  bright  fellow 

lav. 

Then,  as  a  troubled  glance  she  cast 
around. 

Now  far  ahead  the  Ar>;ive  could  she  see. 

And  in  her  garment's  hem  one  hand  she 
wound 

To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  stren- 
uously 

Sped  o'er  the  course,  and  little  doubt 
had  she 

To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty 
space 

Was  left  betwixt  him  and  the  winning 
place. 

Short  was  the  way  unto  such  winged 

feet. 
Quickly  she  )j;ained  upon  him  till  at  laHt 
He  turned  nlK)ut  her  eager  eyes  to  meet 
And  from  his  hand  the  third  fair  apple 

cast. 
She  wavered  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so 

fast 


After  the  prize  that  should  her  bliss  ful- 
fil. 
That  in  her  hand  it  lay  ei*e  it  was  still. 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to 

win 
Once  more,  an  unblest  woeful  victory — 
And  yet — and  yet — why  does  her  breath 

begin 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily  ? 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
Tlie  goal  is  ?  why  do  her  gray  eyes  grov 

dim? 
Why  do  these  tremora  run  through  every 

limb? 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay 

to  find 
Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth 

this, 
A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body 

twined. 
Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his 

kiss. 
So  wrappeil    she  is  in   new  unbroken 

bliss  : 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath 

won. 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory 

done. 


Shatter  the  trumi)et,  hew  adown  the 

I>osts  I 
U})on  the  brazen  s\\U\r  break  the  sword. 
And    scatter    incense    to   appease    the 

ghosts 
Of  those  who  died  here  by  their  own 

award. 
Bring  forth  the  image  of  the  mighty 

I^)rd, 
And  her  who  unseen  o'er  the  runners 

hung. 
And  did  a  deed  for  ever  to  be  sung. 

Here  are  the  gathered  folk ;  make  no 

delay. 
Open  King  Schoeneus*  well-filled  trea- 
sury , 
Bring  out  the  gifts  long  hid  from  light 

of  day, 
The    gohlen    bowls    o'er  wrought   with 

ima^ry, 
(rold    chains,    and    unguents    brought 

from  over  sea. 
The  saffron    gown  the  old  Phoenician 

brought. 
Within    the    temple  of    the    Goddess 

wrought. 
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O  ye^  O  damsels,  who  shall  never  see 
Her,  that  Love's  servant  bringeth  now 

to  you. 
Returning  from  another  victory, 
In  some  cool  bower  do  all  that  now  is 

due! 
Since  she  in  token  of  her  service  new 
Shall  give  to  Venus  offerings  rich  enow, 
Her  maiden  zone,  her  arrows  and  her 

bow.  1868. 

SONG  FROM  THE  STORY  OF  CUPID 
AND  PSYCHE 

O  PENSIVE,  tender  maid,  downcast  and 

shy, 
Who  turnest  pale  e'en  at  the  name  of 

love. 
And  witli  flushed  face  must  pass  tlie 

elm-tree  by. 
Ashamed   to  hear  the  passionate  gray 

dove 
Moan    to  his  mate,  thee  too  the  god 

shall  move. 
Thee  too  the  maidens  shall  imgird  one 

day, 
And  with  thy  girdle    put  thy  shame 

away. 

What,  then,  and  shall  white  winter 
ne'er  be  done 

Because  the  glittering  frosty  morn  is 
fair? 

Because  against  the  early-setting  sun 

Bright  sliow  the  gilded  boughs,  tliough 
wjiste  and  bare  ? 

Because  the  robin  singeth  free  from 
care  ? 

Ah  !  these  are  memories  of  a  V)etter  day 

When  on  earth's  face  the  lips  of  sum- 
mer lay. 

Come,   tlien,   beloved  one,  for   sucli   as 

thee 
Love  loveth.  and  their  hearts  he  know- 

eth  well, 
Wlio  lioard  tlieir  moments  of  felicitv. 
As  misers   hoard  the  medals  that  thev 

tell. 
Lest    on    the   earth   but    paupers   they 

should  dwell : 
*'  We  hide  our  love  to  bless  another  day  ; 
The  world  is  hard,  youth  passes  quick," 

they  say. 

Ah,  little  ones,  but  if  ye  could  forget 
Amidst   your  outpoured   U)ve   that  ycai 
must  die,  [querorsyet. 

Then  ye,  my  servants,  were  death's  con- 


And  love  to  you  should  be  eternity. 
How  quick  soever  might  the  days  go  br: 
Yes,  ye  are  made  ininiortal  on  the  day 
Ye  oease  the  dusty  g^rains  of  time  to 
weigh. 

Thou   harkenest,    love?    O    make   no 

semblance  then 
That  thou  art  loved,  but  as  thy  custom 

is 
Turn  thy  gray  eyes  aivay  from  eyes  of 

men. 
With  hands  down-dropped,  that  tremble 

with  thy  bliss. 
With  hidden  eyes,  take  thy  first  lovers 

ki.ss; 
Call  this  eternity  which  is  to-day. 
Nor  dream  that  this  our  love  can  pas 

away.  1888. 

JUNE 

O  June,  O  June,  that  we  desired  so. 
Wilt  thou  not  make   us  happy  on  this 

day  ? 
Across  the  river  thy  soft  breezes  blow 
Sweet  with  the  scent  of  beanfieldsfar 

away, 
Above  our  heads  rustle  the  aspens  gnv. 
Calm  is  the  sky  with  harmless  clouds 

beset, 
No  thought  of  storm  the  morning  vexes 

yet. 

See,  we  have  left  our  hopes  and  fears  be- 

liind 
To  give  our  very  liearts  up  unto  thee  : 
What  better  pUice  than   this  then  couhi 

we  find 
Bv  this  sweet  stream  that  kno\vs  not  J 

the  sea. 
That  guesses  not  the  city's  inifiery. 
Tills  little  stream  whose  hamlets  SA^nnv 

have  names. 
This    far-off.     lonely     mother    of    the 

Thames? 

Here  then,  O  June,  thy    kindness  will 

we  take  ; 
And  if  indeed  but  pensive  men  we  se^m. 
What  should  we  do?  thou  wouldst  r.oi 

liave  us  wake 
From  out  the  arms  of  this  rare  happ5 

dream 
And  wish  to  leave  the   murmur  of  the 

stream. 
The  rustling  boughs,  the  twitter  uf  thi* 

birds, 
And  all  thy   thousand    pea*'eful  happv 

words.  i^S. 
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AUGUST 

AORO6S  the  gap  made  by  our  English 

hinds, 
Amidst  the  Romanes  handiwork,  behold 
Far  off    the    long-roofed    church ;    the 

shepherd  binds 
The  withy  round  the  hurdles  of  his  fold, 
Down  in  the  foss  the  river  fed  of  old, 
That  through    long  lapse   of  time  has 

grown  to  be 
The  little  grassy  valley  that  you  see. 

Rest  here  awhile,  not  yet  the  eve  is 
still. 

The  bees  are  wandering  yet,  and  you 
may  hear 

The  barley  mowers  on  tlie  trenched  hill, 

The  sheep-bells,  and  the  restless  chang- 
ing weir. 

All  little  sounds  made  musical  and  clear 

Beneath  the  sky  tliat  burning  August 
gives. 

While  yet  the  thought  of  glorious  Sum- 
mer lives. 

Ah,  love !  such  happy  days,  such  days 

as  these. 
Must  we  still  waste  them,  craving  for 

the  host, 
Like  lovers  o'er  the  minted  images 
Of  those  who  once  their  yearning  hearts 

have  blessed  ? 
Have  we  been  happy  on    our  day  of 

rest? 
Thine  eyes  say  **yes,'' — but  if  it  came 

again. 
Perchance  its  ending  would  not  seem  so 

vain.  1868. 

SONG  FROM  OGIER  THE  DANE 

In  the  white-flowered  hawthorn  brake. 
Love,  be  merry  for  my  sake ; 
Twine  the  blossoms  in  my  hair. 
Kiss  me  where  I  am  most  fair — 
Kiss  me,  love  I  for  who  knoweth 
What  thing  cometh  after  death  ? 

ILLS 

Nav.  the  garlanded  gold  hair 
Hides  thee  where  thou  art  most  fair  ; 
Hides  the  roso-tinged  hills  of  snow — 
Ah,  sweet  love,  I  have  thee  now  I 
Kiss  me.  love  !  for  who  knoweth 
What  thing  cnmt'th  after  death? 


HACC 

Shall  we  weep  for  a  dead  day, 

Or  set  Sorrow  in  our  way  ? 

Hidden  by  my  golden  hair. 

Wilt  thou  weep  that  sweet  days  wear  ? 

Kiss  me,  love  I  for  who  knoweth 

What  thing  cometh  after  death  ? 

ILLE 

Weep,  O  Love,  the  days  that  flit. 
Now,  while  I  can  feel  thy  breath  ; 

Then  may  I  remember  it  • 

Sad  and  old,  and  near  my  death. 

Kiss  me,  love !  for  who  knoweth 

What  thing  cometh  after  death  ?  1868. 

SONG  FROM  THE  STORY  OF  ACON- 
TIUS  AND  CYDIPPE 

Fair  is  the  night  and  fair  the  day. 
Now  April  is  forgot  of  May, 
Now  into  June  May  falls  away ; 
Fair  day,  fair  night,  O  i^ive  me  back 
The  tide  that  all  fair  things  did  lack 
Except  my  love,  except  my  sweet  I 

Blow  back,  O  wind  !  thou  art  not  kind. 
Though  thou   art  sweet ;  thou  hast  no 

mind 
Her  hair  about  my  sweet  to  wind ; 

0  flowery  sward,  though  thou  art  bright, 

1  praise  thee  not  for  thy  delight. 
Thou  hast  not  kissed  her  silver  feet. 

Thou  know'st  her  not,  O  rustling  tree. 
What  dost  thou  then  to  shadow  me. 
Whose  shade  her  breast  did  never  see  ? 
O  flowers,  in  vain  ye  bow  adown ! 
Ye  have  not  felt  her  odorous  gown 
Brush  past  your  heads  my  lijis  to  meet. 

Flow  on,  great  river — thou  mayst  deem 
That  far  away,  a  summer  stream. 
Thou  sawest  her  limKs  amidst  thee  gleam 
And  kissed  her  f<K>t,  and  kissed  her  knee, 
Yet  get  thee  swift  unto  the  sea  ! 
With  nought  of  true  thou  wilt  me  greet. 

And  thou  that  men  call  by  my  name, 
O  helpless  one,  hast  thou  no  shame 
Tliat  thou  must  even  look  the  same. 
As  while  agone,  as  while  agone. 
When  thou  and  she  were  left  alone. 
And  hands,  and  lips,  and  tears  did  meet  ? 

Grow  weak  and  pine,  lie  down  to  die, 

O  body  in  thy  misery. 

Because  short  time  and  sweet  goes  by ; 
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0  foolish  heart,  how  weak  thou  art ! 
Break,  break,  because  thou  needs  must 

part 
From  thine  own  love,  from  thine  own 
sweet  I  1870. 

L'EyVOI 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE 

EbcRB  are  we  for  the  last  time  face  to 

face. 
Thou  and  I,  Book,  before  I  bid  thee  speed 
Hpon  thy  perilous  journey  to  that  place 
For  which  I  have  done  on  thee  pilgrim's 

weed, 
Striving  to  get  thee  all  things  for  thy 

necKi — 
— I  love  thee,  whatso  time  or  men  may 

say 
Of  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

€kx)d    reason    why    I    love    thee,    e'en 

if  thou 
Be  mocked  or  clean  forgot  as  time  wears 

on ; 
For  ever  as  thy  fashioning  did  grow. 
Kind  word  and  praise  because  of  thee  I 

won 
From  those  without    whom  were    my 

world  all  gone. 
My  hope  fallen  dead,   my  singing  cast 

away. 
And  I  set  soothly  in  an  empty  day. 

1  love  thee  ;  yet  this  last  time  must  it  be 
That  thou  must    hold  thy  i)eace  and  I 

must  speak. 
Lest  if  tliou  babble  I  begin  to  see 
Tliy  gear  too  thin,  tliy  limbs  and   heart 

too  weak. 
To  find    tlie   land   thou   goest   forth   to 

seek — 
— Tliough  what  harm  if  thou  die  upon 

the  way, 
Tiiou  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ? 

But  though  this  land  desired  thou  never 

reach. 
Yet  folk  who  know  it  mayst  thou  meet, 

or  death  ; 
Therefore  a  word  unto  thee  would  I  teach 
To  answer  these,  who,  noting  tliy  weak 

breath. 
Thy  wandering  eyes,   thv  heart  of  little 

faith. 
May  make  thy  fond  desire  a  sport  and 

play 
Mocking  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 


That  land*8  name,  saj^st  thou  ?    and  thr 

road  thereto? 
Naj,  Book,  thou  mockest,  saying  thtm 

know'st  it  not ; 
Surely  no  book  of  verse  I  ever  knev 
But  ever  was  the  heart  within  him  boc 
Togain  the  Land  of  Hatters  UnfoifcC— 
— ^Tnere,  now    we  both    langh— as  tk 

whole  world  may. 
At  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 

Nay,  let    it   pass,    and  harken  *    Hact 

thou  heard 
That  therein  I  believe  I  have  a  frieod. 
Of  whom  for  love  I  may  not  be  af eared? 
It  is  to  him  indeed  I  bi^  thee  wend : 
Yea,  he  perclumce  may  meet  thee  ere 

thou  end. 
Dying  so  far  off  from  the  bedee  of  bar. 
Thou  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day ! 

Well,  think  of  him,  I  bid  thee,  on  Oie 

road, 
And  if  it  hap  that  midst  of  thy  defeat. 
Fainting  beneath  thy  follies*  heavy  kad. 
My  Master,  Geoffret  Chaucer,  thoo 

do  meet. 
Then  shalt  thou  win  a  space  of  rest  foil 

sweet ; 
Then  be  thou  bold,  and  speak  the  wordi 

Isa^, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day ! 

"  O  Master,  O  thou  great  of  heart  and 

tongue. 
Thou  well  mayst  ask  me  why  I  wander 

here. 
In  raiment  rent  of  stories  oft  l>e>uiii; ! 
IJut  of  thy  gentleness  dra\v  thou  anear. 
And  then  the  heart  of  one  who  held  the* 

dear 
Mayst  thou  behold  !  So  near  as  that  Ilay 
Unto  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

"  For  this  he  ever  said,    who  sent  mf 

forth 
To  seek,  a  place  amid  thy  company  : 
That  howsoever  little  was  my  worth. 
Yet  was  he   worth  e'en    just  so  much  a> 

I ; 

He  siiid  that  rhyme   hath    little  skill  to 

lie  ; 
Nor  feigned  to  cast  his  worser  j^art  away: 
In  idle  singing  for  au  empty  day. 

*'  I  have  beheld  him  tremble  oft  enough 
At  things  he  could  not  choose  but  trust 

to  me. 
Although  he  knew  the  world  was  wise 

and  rough  ; 
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And  iH^ver  did  be  fail  to  let  me  see 
His  love, — his    folly  and  faithlessness, 

inavbe ; 
And  still  in  turn  I  eavehim  voice  to  pray 
Such  prayers  as  cling  about  an  empty 

day. 

**Thou,  keen-eyed,  reading  me,  mayst 

read  him  through. 
For  surely  little  is  there  left  behind  ; 
No  power  great  deeds  unnameable  to  do  ; 
No  knowleclge  for  which  words  he  may 

not  find. 
No  love  of  things  as  vague  as  autumn 

wind — 
— Elarth  of  the  earth  lies  hidden  by  my 

clay. 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day ! 

**  Children  we  twain  are,  saith  he,  late 

made  wise 
In  love,   but  in  all  else  most  childish 

still, 
And  seeking  still  the  pleasure  of  our  eyes. 
And  what  our  ears  with  sweetest  sounds 

may  fill ; 
Not  fearing   Love,  lest  these  things  he 

should  kill ; 
Howe'er  his  pain  by  pleasure  doth  he  lay. 
Making  a  strange  tale  of  an  empty  day. 

**  Death  have  we  hated,   knowing  not 

what  it  meant : 
Life  have  we  loved,   through  green  leaf 

and  through  sere. 
Though  still  the  less  we  knew  of  its  in- 
tent ; 
The  Earth  and  Heaven  through  countless 

year  on  year. 
Slow  changing,  were  to  us  but  curUiins 

fair, 
Hung  round  about  a  little  room,  where 

play 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man*s  empty 

day. 

**  O  Master,  if  thine  heart  could  love  us 

yet. 
Spite  of  things  left  undone,  and  wrongly 

done, 
Borne  place  in  loving  hearts  then  should 

we  get. 
For    thou,     8weet-s<>ule<l,    didst    never 

stand  alone. 
But  knew'st  the  joy  and  woe  of  many  an 

one — 
— By  lovers  dead,  who  live  through  thee, 

we  pray, 
Help  thou  U8  singers  of  an  empty  day  !  ** 


Fearest  thou.  Book,  what  answer  thou 

mayst  gain 
Lest  he  should  scorn  thee,  and  thereof 

thou  die  ? 
Nay,  it  shall  not  be. — Thou  mayst  toH 

in  vain. 
And  never  draw  the  House  of  Fame 

anigh  ; 
Yet  he  and  his  shall  know  whereof  we 

crv. 
Shall  call  it  not  ill  done  to  stVive  to  lav 
The  ghosts    that    crowd    about    lifes 

empty  day. 

Then  let  the  others  go  I  and  if  indeed 
In  some  old  garden  thou  and  I  have 

wrought, 
And  made  fresli  flowers  spring  up  from 

hoarded  seed, 
zVnd  fragrance  of  old  days  and  deeds 

have  brought 
Back  to  folk  weary  ;  all    was  not  for 

nought. 
— No  little  part  it  was  for  me  to  play — 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.      1870. 

THE  SEASONS 

Spring.    Spring  am  I,  too  soft  of  heart 
Much  to  si)eak  ere  I  de|)art : 
Ask  the  Sunimer-tiile  to  prove 
The  abundance  of  my  love. 

Summer.   Summer  looked  for  long  am  ] 
Much  shall  change  or  e'er  I  die 
Prithee  take  it  not  amiss 
Though  I  wear}'  thee  with  bliss. 

Autumn.     I^jiden  Autumn  here  I  stand 
Worn  of  heart,  and  weak  of  hand : 
Nought  but  r(>st  s<*(*nis  good  to  me. 
Speak  the  word  tliat  sets  me  free. 

Winter,    I  am  Winter,  that  do  keep 
longing  safe  amidst  of  sleep  : 
Who  shall  say  if  I  were  dead 
What  should  be  remembered?      1871. 

ERROR  AND  LOSS » 

Upon  an  eve  I  sat  me  down  and  wept. 
BecaiLse  the  world  to  me  seemed  nowise 

gowl ; 
Still  autunm  was  it,  and  the  meadows 

slept. 
The  misty  hills  dreamed,  and  the  silent 

wood  [mood : 

Seemed  listening  to  the  sorrow  of  my 

1  Originally  with  the  title  The  Dark  Wood. 
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I  knew  not  if  the  earth   with   me  did 

p:ri»?ve. 
Or  if  it  niock'd  my  grief  that  bitter  eve. 

Then  *  t  wizt  my  tears  a  maiden  did  I  see. 
Who  drew  anigh  me  on  the  leaf-strewn 

grass. 
Then  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  pitifully 
With  grief-worn  eyes,  until  ray  woe  did 

pas$ 
From  me  to  her,  and  tearless  now  I  was. 
And  she  mid  tears  was  asking  me  of  one 
She  long  had  sought  unaided  and  alone. 

I  knew  not  of  him,  and  she  turned  away 
Into  the  dark  wood,  and  my  own  great 

pain 
Still   held  me  there,  till  dark  had  slain 

the  day. 
And  perishea  at  the  gray  dawn's  hand 

again  ; 
Tlien  from  the  wood  a  voice  cried  :    **  Ah, 

in  vain. 
In  vain  I  seek  thee,  O  thou  bitter-sweet  I 
In  what  lone  land  are  set  thy  longed-for 

feet  ?  " 

Then  I  looked  up,  and  lo,  a  man  tliere 
came 

From  midst  the  trees,  and  stood  regard- 
ing me 

Until  my  tears  were  dried  for  very 
shame ; 

Tlien  lie  cried  out :  '*  O  mourner,  where 
is  slip 

Wlioni  I  have  sought  o'er  every  hmd  .'iml 
sea  ? 

I  lovo  lier  aixi  slie  loveth  1110,  and  still 

We  meet  no  more  than  green  hill  ineet- 
eth  hill." 

With  that  ho  passed  on  sadly,  and  I  knew 
That   these  had  met  and  missed  in  the 

(lark  night, 
Blinded  l>y  blindness  of  the  world  untrue. 
That  hi<letli  love  and  maketh    wrong  of 

right. 
Then  midst  my  ]»ity  for  thiMr  lost  delight. 
Yet    more    with  barren  longing  1  grew 

weak. 
Yet  more  1  mourned  that  I  had  none  to 

seek.  KS71. 

THE  DAY  OF  r.OVE 

(From    LOVE  is  i.NoUiiH) 

Dawn  talks  to-day 

Over  (h'w-gleatning  flowers, 


Night  flies  away 

Till  the  resting  of  hours : 
Fresli  are  thy  feet 
And  with  dreams  thine  eyes  gii»> 
tening. 
Thy  still  lips  are  sweet 
Though  the  world  is  a-listening. 
O  Love,  set  a  word  in  m  j  mouth  for  cm 

meeting. 
Cast  thine  arms  round  about  me  to  stij 
my  heart's  beatine ! 
O  fresh  day,   O  fair  diay,  O  loog  dij 
made  ours ! 

Morn  shall  meet  noon 

While  the  flower-stems  yet  move, 
Though  the  wind  dieth  soon 
And  the  clouds  fade  above. 
Loved  lips  are  thine 

As  I  tremble  and  harken  ; 
Bright  thine  eyes  shine. 
Though  the  leaves  thy  brow  darken. 
O  Love,  kiss  me  into  silence,  lest  no  word 

avail  me, 
Stay  my  head  with  thy  bosom  lest  breath 
and  life  fail  me  ! 
O  sweet  day,  O  rich  day,  made  long  for 
our  love  ! 

Late  day  shall  greet  eve. 
And  the  full  olossonis  shake. 

For  tlie  wind  will  not  leave 
Tlie  tall  trees  while  they  wake. 

f>es  soft  witli  bliss. 

Come  nigher  and  niglier  ! 
Sweet  moutli  I  kiss. 
Tell  me  all  thy  desire  I 
Let  us  speak,  love,  together  some  words 

of  our  story. 
That  our  lips  as  they  part  rnay  remeinbrr 
the  glory  I 
O  soft  day,  O  calm  day,  made  clear  for 
our  sake  I 

Eve  shall  kiss  niglit. 

And  the  leaves  stir  like  rain 
As  the  wind  stealeth  light 

O'er  the  grass  of  tlie  plain. 
Unseen  are  thine  eves 

Mid  the  dreamy  night's  sleeping. 
And  on  my  mouth  there  lies 
The  dear  rain  of  thy  weeping. 
Hold,    silence,    love,  sjx^ak  not    of   the 

sweet  day  departed. 
Cling  close  to  me,  love,  lest  I  waken  sad 
hearted  ! 
O  kind  day.  O  dear   day,    sliort   duv, 
come  again  !  "  lbT6. 
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FINAL  CHORUS 

(From  LOVE  is  enough) 

Love  is  enough :  ho  ye  who  seek  saving, 

Qo    no   further ;  come  hither ;  there 

have  been  who  have  found  it, 

And  these  know  the  House  of  Fulfilment 

of  Craving ; 

These  know  the  Cup  with  the  roses 

around  it, 
These  know  the  World's   Wound  and 
the  balm  that  hath  bound  it : 
Cry  out,  the  World  heedeth  not,  **  Love, 
lead  us  home  I " 

He  leadeth,  He  harkeneth,  He  cometh 
to  you-ward ; 
Set  your  faces  as  steel  to  the  fears  that 
assemble 
Round  his  goad  for  the  faint,  and  his 
scourge  for  the  froward  : 
Lo  his  lips,  how  with  tales  of  last  kisses 

they  ti*emble ! 
Lo  liis  eyes  of  all  sorrow  that  may  not 
dissemble  I 
Cry  out,  for  he  heedeth,  '*  O  Love,  lead 
us  home ! " 

O  harken  ttie  words  of  his  voice  of  com- 
passion : 
"  Come  cling  round  about  me,  ye  faith- 
ful who  sicken 
Of  the   weary  tin  rest  and  tlie  world's 
passing  fashion  I 
As    the    rain    in    mid-morning    your 

troubles  shall  thicken, 
But  surely  within  you  some  Godhead 
doth  quicken, 
As  ye  cry  to  me  heeding,  and  leading 
you  home. 

*'  Come — pain  ye  shall  have,  and  be  blind 
to  the  ending  I 
Come — fear  ye  shall   have,   mid  the 
sky's  overcasting ! 
Come — change  ye  shall  have,  for  far  are 
ye  wending  I 
Come — no  crown  ye  shall  have  for  your 

thirst  antl  your  fasting. 
But  the  kissed  lips  of  Love  and  fair 
life  everlasting  ! 
Cry  out,  for  one  heedeth,   who  leadeth 
you  home  I 


♦♦ 


Ib  he  gone?  was  he  with  us? — ho  ye 
who  seek  saving, 
Qo  no  further  :  come  hither  ;  for  have 
we  not  found  it  ? 


Here  is  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Crav- 
ing ; 
Here  is  the  Cup  with  the  roses  around 

it; 
The  World's  Wound  well  healed,  and 
the  balm  that  hath  bound  it : 
Cry  out !  for  he  heedeth,  fair  Love  that 
led  home.  1878. 

THE  VOICE  OF  TOIL 

I  HEARD  men  saying.  Leave  hope  and 

praying. 
All  days  shall  be  as  all  have  been  ; 
To-day  and  to-morrow  bring  fear  and 

sorrow, 
The  never  ending  toil  between. 

When  Earth  was  younger  mid  toil  and 

hunger. 
In  hope  we  strove,  and  our  hands  were 

strong : 
Then  great  men  led  us,  with  words  they 

fe<l  us. 
And  bade  us  right  the  earthly  wrong. 

Go  read  in  story  their  deeds  and  glory. 
Their  names  amidst  the  nameless  deiid  ; 
Turn  then  from  lying  to  us  slow-dving 
In  that  good  world  to  which  they  led  ; 

Where  fast  and  faster  our  iron  master, 
The  thing  we  made,  for  ever  drives. 
Bids  us  grind  treasure  and  fashion  pleas- 
ure 
For  other  hopes  and  other  lives. 

Where   home  is  a  hovel  and  dull  we 

grovel. 
Forgetting  that  the  world  is  fair ; 
Where  no  babe  we  cherish,  lest  its  very 

soul  perish  ; 
Where  mirth  is  crime,  and  love  a  snare. 

Who  now  shall  lead  us,  what  god  sliall 

heed  us 
As  we  lie  in  the  hell  our  hands  have  won  ? 
For  us  are  no  rulers  but  fools  and  be- 

foolers. 
The  great  are  fallen,  the  wise  men  gone. 

I  heard  men    saying.  Leave  tears  and 

prayin)^. 
The  sharp  knife  heedeth  not  the  sheep ; 
Are  we  not  stronger  than  the  rich  and 

the  wronger. 
When  day  breaks  over  dreams  and  sleep  ? 
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Come,  slioulder   to  shoulder,   ere   the 

world  grows  older  I 
Help  lies  in  nought  but  thee  and  me : 
Hope  is  before  us,  the  long  years  that 

bore  us 
Bore  leaders  more  than  men  may  be. 

Let  dead  hearts   tarry  and  trade  and 

marry. 
And    trembling  nurse  their  dreams   of 

mirth. 
While  we  the  living  our  lives  are  giving 
To  bring  the  bright  new  world  to  birth. 

Ck)me,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  ere  earth 

grows  older ! 
The  cause  spreads  over  land  and  sea  ; 
Now    the    world    shaketh,    and    fear 

awaketh. 
And  joy  at  last  for  thee  and  me. 

1884. 

NO  MASTER 

Saith  man  to  man,   WeVe  heard  and 
known 

That  we  no  master  need 
To  live  upon  this  earth  our  own, 

In  fair  and  manly  deed. 
The  grief  of  slaves  long  passed  away 

For  us  hath  forged  the  chain, 
Till  now  each  worker's  patient  day 

Builds  up  the  House  of  Pain. 

And  we,  shall  we  too,  crouch  and  quail, 

Ashamed,  afraid  of  strife. 
An«l  lest  our  lives  nntinielv  fail 

Embrace  tlie  Deatli  in  Life? 
Nav,  crv  aloud,  and  have  no  fear, 

We  few  aji^ainst  tlie  world  ; 
Awake,  arise  !  the  hoi)e  we  hear 

Against  the  curse  is  hurled. 

It  |:;rows  and  grows — are  we  the  same, 

The  feeble  band,  tlie  few? 
Or  what  art'  these  with  eyes  aflame, 

And  hands  to  deal  and  do? 
This  is  the  host  that  bears  tlie  word, 

"NO   MASTKR   HIGH    OR   L(^W  " — 

A  lightning  flame,  a  shearing  sword, 
A  storm  to  overthrow.  1884. 

THE  DAY  IS  COMING 

Come  hither,  lads,  and  barken,  for  a  tale 

there  is  to  tell,  • 

Of  the  wonderful  days   a-coming,  when 

all  shall  be  l)etter  than  well. 


And  the  tale  shall  be  told  of  a  country, 
a  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

And  folk  shall  call  it  England  in  the 
days  that  are  going  to  be. 

There  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  in 
the  da3rs  tliat  are  yet  to  come. 

Shall  liave  some  hope  of  the  morrow, 
some  joy  of  the  ancient  home. 

For  then,  laugh  not,  but  listen  to  this 

strange  tale  of  mine. 
All  folk  that  are  in  England  shall  be 

better  lodged  than  swine. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him, 
and  rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his 
hand. 

Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even  too  faint 
and  weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-<;oming  shall  work 

and  have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow's  lack  of  earning  and  the 

hunger- wolf  an  ear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder,  that  no 

man  then  shall  be  glad 
Of  his  fellow's  fall  and  mishap  to  snatdi 

at  the  work  he  had. 

For  that  which  the  worker  winneth  shall 

then  be  his  indeed. 
Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by 

him  that  sowed  no  seed. 

O  strange  new  wonderful  justice!  Bu: 
for  whom  shall  we  gather  the  pain- 

For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fell<'vv>. 
and  no  hand  shall  labor  in  vain. 

Then  all  Mine  and  all  Thine  shall  l)e  Our<. 

and  no  more  shall  any  man   crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  u* 

fetter  a  friend  for  a  slave. 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us 
when  none  shall  gather  gold 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and 
pinch  and  pine  the  sold  ? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  th»? 

little  house  on  the  hill.' 
And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  l>eautj, 

and  the  happy  fields  we  till ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the 
tombs  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 

And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels, 
and  the  poet's  teeming  head  ; 
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And  the  painter's  hand  of  wonder ;  and 
the  marvelous  fiddle-bow, 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music:  all 
those  that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men*s; 

nor  shall  any  Lack  a  share 
Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living  in  the 

days  when  the  world  grows  fair. 

Ah  !  such  are  the  days  that  shall  be  I  But 
what  are  the  deeds  of  to-day, 

In  the  days  of  the  years  we  dwell  in, 
that  wear  our  lives  away  ? 

Why,  then,  and  for  what  are  we  wait- 
ing? There  are  three  words  to 
speak; 

We  wilXi  it,  and  wliat  is  the  foeman 
but  the  dream-strong  wakened 
and  weak  ? 

O  why  and  for  what  are  we  waiting? 

while  our  brothers  droop  and  die, 
And  on  everv  wind  of  the  heavens  a 

wasted  life  goes  by. 

How  long  shall  they  reproach  us  where 
crowd  on  crowd  they  dwell. 

Poor  ghosts  of  the  wicked  city,  the  gold- 
crushed,  hungry  hell  ? 

Through  squalid   life  they  labored,  in 

sordid  erief  thev  died, 
Those  sons  of  a  mighty  mother,  those 

props  of  England's  pride. 

They  are  gone  ;  there  is  none  can  undo 
it,  nor  save  our  souls  from  the 
curse ; 

But  many  a  million  cometh,  and  shall 
they  be  better  or  worse  ? 

It  is  we  must  answer  and  hasten,  and 

open  wide  the  door 
For  the  rich  man's  hurrying  terror,  and 

the  slow-foot  hope  of  the  poor. 

Yea,  the  voiceless  wrath  of  the 
wretched,  and  their  unlearned  dis- 
content, 

We  must  give  it  voice  and  wisdom  till 
the  waiting-tide  be  spent. 

Come,  then,  since  all  things  call  us,  the 
livine  and  the  dead. 

And  o*er  the  weltering  tangle  a  glim- 
mering light  is  shed. 


Come,  then,  let  us  cast  off  fooling,  and 

put  by  ease  and  rest. 
For  the  Cause  alone  is  worthy  till  the 

good  days  bring  the  best. 

Come,  join  in  the  only  battle  wherein  no 

man  can  fail. 
Where  whoso  fadeth  and  dieth,  jet  his 

deed  shall  still  prevail. 

Ah  I  come,  cast  off  all  fooling,  for  this, 

at  least,  we  know  : 
That  the  Dawn  and  the  Day  is  coming, 

and  forth  the  Banners  go.      1885. 

THE  DAYS  THAT  WERE 

(MOTTO  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLFINOS) 

Whiles  in  the  early  winter  eve 
We  pass  amid  the  gathering  night 
Some  homestead  that  we  had  to  leave 
Years  past;  and  see  its  candles  bright 
Shine  m  the  room  beside  the  door 
Where  we  were  merry  years  agone. 
But  now  must  never  enter  more, 
As  still  the  dark  road  drives  us  on. 
E'en  so  the  world  of  men  may  turn 
At  even  of  some  hurried  day 
And  see  the  ancient  glimmer  bum 
Across  the  waste  that  hath  no  way  ; 
Then,  with  that  faint  light  in  its  eyes, 
Awhile  I  bid  it  linger  near 
And  nurse  in  waving  memories 
The  bitter  sweet  of  aays  that  were. 

1889. 

THE  DAY  OF  DAYS 

Each  eve  earth  falleth  down  the  dark. 
As  though  its  hope  were  o'er  ; 
Yet  lurks  the  sun  when  day  is  done 
Behind  to-morrow's  door. 

Gray  grows  the  dawn  while  men-folk 

sleep. 
Unseen  spreads  on  the  light, 
Till  the  thrush   sings   to   the   colored 

things. 
And  earth  forgets  the  night. 

No  otherwise  wends  on  our  Hope  : 
E*en  as  a  tale  that*s  told 
Are  fair  lives  lost,  and  all  the  cost 
Of  wise  and  true  and  bold. 

We*ve  toiled  and  failed ;  we  spake  the 

word  ; 
None  barkened  ;  dumb  we  lie ; 
Our  Hope  is  dead,  the  seed  we  spread 
Fell  o'er  the  earth  to  die. 
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What's  this  ?    For  joy  our  hearts  stand 

still. 
And  life  is  loved  and  dear, 
The  lost  and    found   the    Cause    hath 

crowned, 
The  Day  of  Days  is  here.  1890. 

THE  BURGHERS'  BATTLE 

Thick  rise  the  spear-shafts  o'er  the  land 

Tliat  erst  the  harvest  bore  ; 

The  sword  is  heavy  in  the  hand, 

And  toe  return  no  more. 

The  liffht  wind  waves  the  Ruddy  Fox, 

Our  banner  of  the  war. 

And  ripples  in  the  Running  Ox, 

And  we  return  no  more. 

Across  our  stubble  acres  now 

The  teams  go  four  and  four  ; 

But  out- worn  elders  guide  the  plough, 

And  we  return  no  more. 

And  now  the  women  heavy -eyed 

Turn  through  tlie  open  door 

From  gazing  down  the  highway  wide, 

Where  we  return  no  more. 

The  shadows  of  the  fruited  close 

Dapple  the  feast-hall  floor ; 

There  lie  our  dogs  and  dream  and  doze, 

And  we  return  no  more, 

Down  from  the  minster  tower  to-day 

Fall  the  soft  chimes  of  yore 

Amidst  the  chattering  jackdaws'  play  : 

And  ive  return  no  more. 

But  underneath  the  streets  are  still ; 

Noon,  aii«i  tlie  market's  o'er  ! 

Back  jijo  the  jj::(K>(.hvives  o'er  the  liill  ; 

For  tve  retnr)i  no  more. 

What  mercliant  to  our  gates  shall  come  ? 

What  wise  niau  bring  us  lore? 

What  abbot  ride  away  to  Rome, 

i\o?r  we  return  no  more  f 

What  mayor  sliall  rule  the  hall  we  built? 

Whose  scarl(4  sweep  tlie  floor? 

AVhat   judge   shall   doom    the    robber's 

guilt. 
Now  n'e  return  no  more? 
New  houses  in  the  streets  sliall  rise 
Where  bnilded  we  before. 
Of  otlier  stone>  wrought  otherwise  ; 
For  we  retiuni  no  more. 
And  crops  shall  cover  field  and  liill 
Unlike  what  once  tliey  bore, 
And  all  be  d(»ne  without  our  will, 
Nou^  we  return  no  more. 
Look  up  I  the  arrows  streak  tin*  sky. 
The  horns  of  })attle  roar  : 
The  loni^  s])ears  lower  and  draw  nigh, 
.1//'/  we  return  no  uKwe. 
Kenieniber  liow  beside  the  wain, 


We  spoke  the  word  of  war. 

And  sowed  this  harvest  of  the  plab, 

And  we  return  no  more. 

Lay  spears  about  the  Ruddy  Fox ! 

The  days  of  old  are  o*er  ; 

Heave  sword  about  the  Running  Ox! 

For  we  return  no  more.  IWl. 


AGNES  AND  THE  HILL-MAN 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  DANISH 

AONES  went  through  the  meadows  » 

weeping, 
Fowl  are  a-singing. 
There  stood  the  hill-man  heed  thereof 

keeping. 
Agnes,  fair  Agnes  ! 

**  Come  to  the  hill,  fair  Agnes,  with  me. 
The  reddest  of  gold    will   I  give  onto 

thee ! " 

Twice  went  Agnes  the  hill  round  about. 
Then  wended  within,  left  the  fair  world 
without. 

In  the  hillside  bode  A^nes,  three  years 

thrice  told  o*er. 
For  the  green  earth  sithenoe  fell  she 

longing  full  sore. 

Tliere  she  sat,  and  lullaby  sang  in  her 

singing, 
And  she  heard  how  the  beUs  of  England 

were  ringing. 

A^nes  before  her  true-love  did  stiind : 
''  May  I  wend  to  tlie  church  of  the  Eng- 
lish Land  ?  " 

"To  England's  Church  well  mayst  thou 

be  gone, 
So  thajt  no  hand  thou  lay  the  reti  gold 

upon. 

*'  So  that  when  thou  art  come  the  rhurrh- 

yard  anear 
Thou  cast  not  abroad  thy  golden  hair. 

"  So  that  when  thoustandest  the  church 

within 
To  thy  mother  on  bench  thou  never 'vrin. 

"  So  that  when  thou  hearest  the  high 

God's  name. 
No   knoe   unto   earth    thou    bow  to  the 
*same." 

Ha!n1  A\e  laid  on  all  gold  that  was  there. 
And  cast  abroad  her  golden  hair. 
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And  when  the  church  she  stood  within 
To  her  mother  on  bench  straight  did  she 
win. 

And   when  she  heard  the  high  God's 

name. 
Knee  unto  earth  she  bowed  to  the  same. 

When  all  the  mass  was  sung  to  its  end 
Home  with  her  mother  dear  did  she 
wend. 

**  Come,  Agnes,  into  the  hillside  to  me. 
For  thv  seven  small  sons  greet  sorely  for 
thee  I  " 

**  Let  them  ^eet,   let  them  greet,  as 

they  will  have  to  do  ; 
For  never  again  will  I  hearken  thereto  !  *^ 

Weird  laid  he  on  her,  sore  sickness  he 

wrought, 
Foicl  are  a-singing. 
That  self-same  hour  to  death  was  she 

brought. 
Agnes,  fair  Agnes.  1891. 

ICELAND  FIRST  SEEN 

Lo  from  our  loitering  ship  a  new  land  at 

last  to  be  seen  ; 
Toothed  rocks  down  the  side  of  the  firth 

on  the  east  guard  a  weary  wide  lea, 
And   black    slope  the  hill-sides  above, 

striped    adown   with    their    desolate 

green  : 
And  a  pc^ak  rises  up  on  the  west  from 

the  meeting  of  cloud  and  of  soa. 
Foursquare   from  ba.se    unto  point  like 

the  building  of  Gknls  that  havel)een. 
The  last  of  that  waste  of  the  mountains 

all  cloud -wreathed  and  snow-flecked 

and  gray, 
And  bright  with  the  dawn  that  began 

just  now  at  the  ending  of  day. 

Ah  I  what  came  we  forth  for  to  see  that 

our  hearts  are  so  hot  with  desire  ? 
Is  it  enough  for  our  rest  the  sight  of  this 

desolate  strand. 
And   the   mountain-waste    voiceless  as 

death  but  for  winds  that  may  sleep  not 

nor  tire  ? 

Why  do  we  long  to  wend  forth  through 
tlie  length  and  breadth  of  a   land. 

Dreadful  with  grinding  of  ice,  and 
record  of  scarce  hidden  fire. 


But  that  there  *mid  the  ^ray  grassy  dales 
sore  scarred  by  the  ruining  streams 

Lives  the  tale  of  the  Northland  of  old 
and  the  undying  glory  of  dreams  ? 

0  land,  as  some  cave  by  the  sea  where 
the  treasures  of  old  have  been  laid. 

The  sword  it  may  be  of  a  king  whoee 

name  was  the  turning  of  fight ; 
Or  the  staff  of  some  wise  of  the  world 

that  many  things  made  and  unmade. 
Or  the  ring  of  a  woman  maybe  whose 

woe  is  grown  wealth  and  delight. 
No  wheat  and  no  wine  grows  above  it, 

no  orchard  for  blossom  and'  shade  ; 
The  few  ships  that  sail  by  its  blackness 

but  deem  it  tlie  mouth  of  a  grave ; 
Yet  sure  when  the  world  shall  awaken, 

this  too  shall  be  mighty  to  save. 

Or  rather,  O  land,  if  a  marvel  it  seemeth 

that  men  ever  sought 
Thy  wastes  for  a  field  and  a  garden  ful- 
filled of  all  wonder  and  doubt. 
And  feasted  amidst  of  the  winter  when 

the  fight  of  the  year  had  been  fought. 
Whose   plunder  all  gathered    together 

was  little  to  liabble  about : 
Cry   aloud    from    thy   wastes,   O    thou 

land,  **  Not  for  this  nor  for  that  was  I 

wrought 
Amid  waning  of  realms  and  of  riches 

and  death  of  things  worshipped  and 

sure, 

1  abide  here  the  spouse  of  a  God,  and  I 
made  and  I  make  and  endure." 

O  Queen  of  the  grief  without  know- 
ledge, of  tlie  courage  that  may  not 
avail. 

Of  the  longing  that  may  not  attain,  of 
the  love  that  shall  never  forget. 

More  joy  than  the  gladness  of  laughter 
thy  voice  hath  amidst  of  its  wail : 

More  hope  than  of  plejisure  fulfilled 
amidst  of  thy  blindness  is  set : 

More  glorious  than  gaining  of  all,  thine 
unfaltering  hand  that  shall  fail : 

For  what  is  the  mark  on  thy  brow  but 
the  brand  that  thy  Brvnhild  doth 
bear? 

Lone  omre,  and  loved  an<l  undone  by  a 
love  that  no  ages  outwear. 

Ah  !  when  thy  Balder  comes  back,  and 
l)ears  from  the  heart  of  the  Sun, 

Peace  and  the  healing  of  pain,  and  the 
wisdom  that  waiteth  no  more ; 

And  the  lilies   are    laid    on  thy  brow 
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'miij    the    crown   of   the   deeds   thou 

hast  dune  ; 
And  tlie  roses  spring  up  by  thy  feet  that 

the  rocks  of  the  wilderness  wore. 
Ah  I  whtn  thy  Balder  comes  bacb  and 

n'e  gcither  the  gains  be  hath  n-on. 
Shall  we  not  linj^r  a  little  to  talk  of  thy 

sweetness  of  old, 
Yea,  turn   back  awhile  to  thy  travail 

whence   the   gods  atiiud   aloof   to  l>e- 

hold?  1891. 

TO  THE   MUSE  OF  THE  NORTH 

O  MUSE  that  awnyest  the  sad  Nortliera 

Song, 
Thy  right   hand  full  of  smiting  and  of 

wrong. 
Thy  left  band  holding  pity ;  and  thy 

Heaving  with  hope  of  that  so  certain 

Thou,  with  the  gray  eyes  kind  and  lui- 

afraid. 
The  soft  lips  trembling  not.  though  they 

The  rioom  of  the  World  and  those  that 

dwell  therein. 
The  li[)a    that    smile    not    though    tliy 

children  win 
The   fated  Love   that   draws  the   fated 

Death. 
O,  borne  adown  the  fresh  stream  of  thy 

breath. 
Let  Borce  word  reach  my  ears  and  touch 

my  heart. 
That,  if  it  may  be,  I  may  have  a  part 


In  that  great  Borrow  of  thy  cliildni    \ 

That  vexed  the  brow,  and  bowed  adon 

the  head, 
Whitened   the  hair,  made  life  a  von- 

drous  dream. 
And   death   the   murmur  of    a    t&ttvi 

Btreani, 
But  left  no  stain  upon  those  sonli  d 

Whose  greatne<a  tlirough  the  tacgM 

world  doth  shine. 
O  Motlier.  and   Love   and   Sister  all  is 

Come  thon ;  for  sure  I  am  enough  tiaat 
That   thou   thine  arms  about  my  betil 

shouldst  throw, 
Aud  wrap  me  in  tlte  grief  of  long 


age. 
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DRAWING  NEAR  THE  LIGHT 

Lo,  when  we  wade  the  tangled  wood. 
In  haste  and  hurry  to  be  there. 
Nought  seem   itH   leaves   and  blossonu 

good, 
For  all  that  they  be  fashioned  fair. 

But  looking  up,  at  last  we  see 
The  glimmer  of  the  open  light. 
From  o'er  the  place  where  we  would  b«; 
Then  grow  the  very  brambles  bright. 

So  now.  amidst  our  day  of  strife. 
With  many  a  matter  glad  we  plsr. 

When  once  we  see  the  light  of  lite 
Gleam  through  the  tangle  of  to-'lsy. 
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Pusa  hard  acroaa  the  aaiid, 

For  Urn  Bait  wiud  gatliera  breath  ; 
Shoulder  and  wrist  end  hand, 

Push  hard  as  the  push  of  death.' 

The  wind  is  as  irou  tliat  rings. 

The  foftm-haads  loos^Q  and  fiea  ; 
It  swells  and  welters  nnd  swing?, 

The  pulse  of  tlie  tide  of  the  sea. 

And  up  an  the  yellow  cliff 

The  long  corn  flickers  and  shakes ; 
Pusli,  for  the  wind  holds  slifF. 

And  the  gunwale  dips  and  rakes. 

Good  hap  to  the  frnsb  fierce  wenther. 
The  quiver  and  beat  of  the  sea  1 

Wliile  three  men  hold  toRether 

The  kingdoma  are  leas  by  three. 

Out  lo  the  sea  with  her  there, 
Out  with  her  over  the  sand. 

Let  the  kings  keep  the   e,irth  for  their 

We  liiive  done  with  tlie   sharers  of 


We  have  done  with  the  kisses  that  sting, 
The  thiersnioutb  red  from  the  feast, 

Tlie  blood  on  the  hands  of  the  king. 
And  the  lie  at  the  lips  of  tlie  prieat. 

Will  they  tie  the  winds  in  a  tether, 
Put  a  bit  in  the  javvis  of  the  sea? 

While  three  men  hold  together. 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 


When  the  ranks  that  kre  thta  sfadl  b 

thinned. 
Wlien  the  names  that  were  ImtlHl 
ate  ten  ; 

When  the  devil's  riddle  is  mastered 
Anil  tlie  galley- bench  cr««ka  wilfai 

We  shall  see  Buonaparte  the  bastard 
Kick  heels  with  his  throat  in  a  raft. 

Wliile  the  shepherd  sets  wolves  en  Ui 
alieep 

And  the  emperor  lialters  his  Eino. 
While  Shame  ix  a  watchmuii  >fib«|> 

And  Faith  i^  a  keej>er  of  swine. 

Let  the    wind    sliske    our    fla^   Ilk** 
feather. 
Like  the  plumes  of  the  foamottt* 


All  the  world  lias  its  burdens  to  bear. 
From    Cayenne     to    the    Austiiaa 
whips ; 

Forth,  with  the  rain  in  our  hair 

And  the  sidt  sweet  foam  in  our  lips: 

III  the  teeth  of  the  hard  glad  weather, 
In  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sra : 

While  three  men  hold  together. 
The  kingdoms  are  lass  by  three. 


ceoRUSEa  from  atalanta  is 

CALTDON  . 

--'^      THE  TOCTH  OP  THE  TEAR 

When    tlie    hounds    of   spring    are  on 
winter's  traces. 
The  mother  of  months  in   meadow  <a 

Fills  thesliadows  and  windy  pla(N« 
WJtb  iisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  raifij 
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And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amor- 
ous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  shipo  and  the  foreign 
faces. 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  witli  emptying 
of  quivers. 
Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 
With  a  noise  of  winds  Jind  many  rivers, 
With  a  clamor  of  waters,   and  with 
might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals.  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  sj)eed  of  thy  feet ; 
For   the   faint  east  quickens,  the   wan 
west  shivers. 
Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  tlie  feet 
of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we 
sing  to  her. 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and 
cling? 
O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could 
spring  to  her. 
Fire,  or  tlie  strength  of  the  streams 
that  spring  I 
Fftr  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unt4>her 
As  raiment,  as  Hongs  of  the  harivplayer  ; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling 
to  her. 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west- 
wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 

And  all  the  season  of  snowsand  sins  ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 
The   light  that  losers,  the  night   that 
wins ; 
An<l  time  rememl)ere<l  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  a n<l  fiowerslt^^gotten, 
And  in  green  underw<N»il  and  (*over 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  Ktreams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes. 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  f(M>t, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year 
flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  an<l  fire. 
And  the  oat  is  heanl  al»ove  the  Ivre, 
Antl  the  hoofed  he«'l  of  a  siityr  crushes 
The    (^hestnut-husk  at   the    chestnut 
root. 

An<l  Pan  by  noon  and  Bjicchus  by  night. 
Fleeter  of  f<H)t  than  the  fleet-f<M>t  kid. 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  de- 
light 


The  Msenad  and  the  Bassarid  ; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in 
sight 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  BacchanaPs  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes ; 
The    wild   vine    slipping    down  leaves 
bare 
Her    briglit  breast    sliortening    into 
sighs  ; 
The  wild   vine  slips  with  the  weight  of 

its  leaves. 
But  the  l>erried  ivy  citches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs   that  glitter,  the  feet  that 
scare 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that 
fiies. 

\ 

THE  UFK  OP  MAN 

Bt»fore  the  ))eginning  of  years. 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears  ; 

Grief,  wMth  a  glass  that  ran  ; 
Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven  ; 

Summer,  with  flowers  that  fell ; 
Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven. 

And  madness  ris4*n  from  hell  ; 
Strength  without  hands  to  smite; 

l>ove  that  endures  for  a  breath  ; 
Night,  the  shadow  of  light. 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  go<ls  took  in  hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sli<ling  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years  ; 
And  fr<»th  and  drift  of  the  sea  ; 

An<l  dust  of  the  lalN>ring  earth  ; 
And  Ixxiies  of  things  to  \m 

In  the  hous(»s  of  cleath  and  of  birth  ; 
And  wnnight  with  wiHMiing  and  laughter 

And  fashioned  with  I<Kithing and  love. 
With  life  l)efore  and  after 

And  death  lH»neath  and  alKive, 
For  a  day  jin<l  a  night  and  a  morrow. 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a 
span 
With  travail  and  h<»avy  sorrow. 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the   winds  of  the   north  and  the 
south 

They  gather«Ml  as  unto  strife  ; 
They  breathed  ujjon  his  numth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life ; 


r 


A  time  fur  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  nn  ; 
They  gave  him  light  in  liis  wajs, 

And  lave,  and  a  space  (or  delight. 
And  beauty  and  length  of  days, 

Andniglit,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 
His  speeoli  is  a  burning  fire : 

With  his  lips  he  travail^th  ; 
In  Ills  heart  Ls  a  blind  desire, 

III  his  eyen  foreknowledge  or  death  ; 
Hi>  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap ; 
His  life  is  a  wateh  or  a  visiou 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

LOVB  AND  LOVK'a  MATES 

We   have  seen   thee,   O   Love,  thou  art 

fair ;  thou  art  goodly,  O  Love  ; 
Thy  wings  make  light  iu  the  air  as  tbe 

wings  of  a  dove. 
Thy  feet  are  as  winds  that  divide  tlie 

Blream  of  the  sea ; 
Earth  ia  thy  covering  Co  bide  tliee,  the 

garment  of  tliee. 
Thou  art  swift  and  subtle  and  blind  aa  a 

flitme  of  fire ; 
Before  thee  tlif  laughter,  behind  thee  the 

tears  of  desire  ; 
And  twain  go  forth  beside  thee,  a  man 

with  a  maid ; 
Her  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  a  bride  whom 

delight  niukes  ufniid  : 
As  the  breath  in  tliebuits  that  stir  is  h*r 

bridal  breath : 
But  Fate  is   the   nume  of   lier  ;  and  his 

name  is  Death. 

NATURE 

O  that  I  now,  I  too  were 
By  deep  wolla  and  water-floods. 
Streams  of  ancient  hilla,  aud  vrhera 
All  the  wan   green  places  bear 
Blossoms  cleaving  to  the  sod. 
Fruitless  fruit,  and  grasses  fair. 
Or  such  darkest  ivy-buds 
As  divide  thy  yellow  hair, 
Bacchus.  aiid  their  leaves  that  nod 
Round  thy  fawnskin  brush  the  bars 
Snow-soft  shoulders  of  a  god ; 
There  the  year  is  sweet,  and  there 
Earth  is  full  of  secret  springs, 
And  the  fertent  rose-oheeked  hours, 
Those  that  marry  dawn  and  noon, 
There  are  sunless,  there  look  pale 
In  dim  leaves  and  bidden  air. 


Pole  as  grass  or  latter  flowers, 
Or  the  wild  vine's  wan  wet  rings 
Full  of  dew  beneath  the  moon, 


There  in  cold  ii 
That  nor  alien  eyes  assail. 
Feet,  Dor  imminence  of  wingi. 
Nor  a  wind  nor  any  tune. 
Thou,  O  queen  and  hollfst. 
Flower  the  whitest  of  all  things. 
With  relucUnt  lengthenine  trenc* 
And  with  sudden  splendid  br««t 
Save  of  maidens  unbebolden, 
Tliere  art  wout  to  enter,  there 
Thy  divine  swift  limbs  and  goUcs 
Maiden  growth  of  unbound  hair. 
Bathed  in  waters  white, 
Shine,  and  many  a  maid's  by  tbea 
111  moist  woodland  or  the  hilly 
Flowerless  brakt^  whore  wells: 
Out  of  all  men's  siglit; 
Or  in  lower  pools  tiiat  see 
All  their  marges  clothed  all  roond 
With  the  innumerable  lily, 
Wlienne  the  gidden -girdled  bee 
Flits  through  flowering  nxsh  to  frot 
White  or  duskier  violet,        ' 
Fair  as  those  that  in  far  vears 
With  their  buds  left  luminous 
And  their  little  teav«s  made  wet 
From  the  warmer  dew  of  tears. 
Hauler's  tears  in  extreme  nead. 
Hid  the  limbs  of  larnus. 
Of  thy  brother's  seed  ; 
For  his  heart  was  piteous 
Toward  him.  even  as  thine  heart  aow 
Pitiful  toward  us  ; 
Tliine,  O  goddess,  turning  bilber 
A  heiiigniint  blameless  brow  ; 
Seeing  enough  of  evil  done 
And  hves  withered  as  leaves  wither 
In  the  blasting  of  the  sun  ; 
Seeing  enough  of  hunters  dead. 
Ruin  enough  of  all  ouryear. 
Herds  andliarvest  slain  and  shed. 
Herdsmen  stricken  many  an  one. 
Fruits  and  flocks  consumed  together, 
And  great  length  of  deadly  days. 
Yet  with  reverent  lips  and  fear 
Turn  we  toward  thee,  turn  and  pntiic 
For  this  lightening  of  clear  weather 
And  prosperities  begun. 
For  not  seldom,  when  all  air 
As  bright  water  without  breath 
Shines,  and  when  men  fear  not,  fate 
Without  thunder  unaware 
Breaks,  and  brings  down  death. 
Joy  with  grief  ye  great  go<ls  give, 
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Good  with  bad.  and  overlxjar 
All  the  pride  of  us  that  live. 
All  the  high  estate, 
As  ye  long  since  overbore, 
As  in  old  time  long  before, 
Many  a  strong  man  and  a  great. 
All  t^t  were. 

But  do  thou,  sweet,  otherwise. 
Having  heed  of  all  our  prayer, 
Taking  note  of  all  our  si^hs  ; 
We  beseech  thee  by  thy  light,    . 
By  thy  bow,  and  thy  sweet  eyes. 
And  the  kingdom  of  the  night. 
Be  thou  favorable  and  fair ; 
By  thino  arrows  and  thy  might 
And  Orion  overthrown ; 
By  the  maiden  thy  delight, 
By  the  indissoluble  zone 
And  the  sacred  hair. 

FATE 

Not  as  with  sundering  of  the  earth 

Nor  as  with  cleaving  of  the  sea 
Nor  fierce  foreshado wings  of  a  birth 

Nor  flying  dreams  of  death  to  be. 
Nor  loosening  of  a  large  world's  girth 
And  aui(rkening  of  the  bo<ly  of  night, 

And  sound  of  thunder  in  men's  ears 
And  Are  of  lightning  in  men*s  sight. 

Fate,  mother  of  desires  and  fears, 

Bore  unto  men  the  law  of  tears  ; 
But  sudden,  an  unfathered  flame. 

And  broken  out  of  ni^ht.  she  shone. 
She,  without  body,  without  name, 

In  days  forgotten  and  foregone  ; 
And  heaven  rang  round  her  as  she  came 
Like  smitten  cymbals,  and  lay  bare  ; 

Clouds  and  great  stars,  thunders  and 
snows. 

The  blue  sad  flelds  and  folds  of  air. 
The  life  that  breathes,  the  life  tliat 
grows. 

All  wind,  all  fire,  that  burns  or  blows. 
Even  all  these  knew  her :  for  she  is  great; 

The  daughter  of  doom,  the  mother  of 
death. 
The  sister  of  sorrow  ;  a  lifelong  weight 

That  no  man*s  finger  lighteneth. 
Nor  any  god  can  lighten  fate  ; 
A  landmark  seen  acroas  the  way 

Where  one  race  treads  as  the  other 
trod ; 
An  evil  sceptre,  an  evil  stay, 

Wrought  for  a  staff,  wrought  for  a  rod. 

The  bitter  jealousy  of  God. 

For  death  is  deep  as  tlie  sea, 
And  fate  as  the  waves  thereof. 


Shall  the  waves  take  pity  on  thee 

Or  the  south-wind  offer  thee  love  ? 
Wilt  thou  take  the  night  for  thy  day 
Or  the  darkness  for  light  on  thy  way 
Till  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  Enough? 

Behold,   thou   art  over  fair,   thou    art 

over  wise  : 
The  sweetness  of  spring  in  thine  hair, 

and  the  light  in  thine  eyes. 
The  light  of  the  spring  in  thine  eyes, 

and  the  sound  in  thine  ears ; 
Yet  thine  heart  shall  wax  heavy  with 

sighs  and  thine  eyelids  with  tears. 
Wilt  thou  cover  thine  hair  with  gold  ; 

and  with  silver  thy  feet? 
Hast  thou  taken  the  purple  to  fold  thee, 

and  made  thy  mouth  sweet? 
Behold,  when  thy  face  is  made  bare,  he 

tliat  loved  thee  shall  hate  ; 
Thy  face  sliall  be  no  more  fair  at  the 

fall  of  thy  fate. 
For  thy  life  shall  fall  as  a  leaf  and  be 

shed  as  the  rain  ; 
And  the  veil  of  thine  head  shall  be  grief ; 

and  the  crown  shall  be  pain. 

THE  DEATH   OF  MELEAOER 

Meleager.  Let  your  hands  meet 
Round  the  weight  of  my  head, 
Lift  ye  mv  feet 

As  the  feet  of  the  dea<I  ; 
For  the  flesh  of  my  Inxly  is  molten,  the 
limbs  of  it  molten  as  lead. 

Cfionts.  O  thy  luminous  face, 
Thine  imi)erious  eyes ! 
O  the  grief,  O  the  grace. 
As  of  day  when  it  die^! 
Who  is  this  l>endingover  thee.  lord,  with 
tears  and  suppression  of  sighs ! 

Meleager,  Is  a  bride  so  fair  ? 
Is  a  maid  so  meek  ? 
With  unchapleted  hair. 
With  unflllete<l  cheek. 
Atalant'i,  the  pui*e  among  women,  whose 
name  Is  as  blessing  to  speak. 

Atalanta.  I  would  that  with  feet, 
irnsiindalletl,  unshod, 
Overbohl,  overfleet, 
1  had  swum  not  nor  irod 
From  Arcadia  to  Calydon,  northward,  a 
blast  of  the  envy  of  God. 

Meleager,  Unto  eacl&  man  his  fate ; 
Unto  each  as  be  saith 
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In  whose  finffen  the  weight 
Of  the  world  is  as  breath  ; 
Yet  I  wonld  that  in  clamor  of  battle 
mine  lumds  had  laid  hold  upon 
death. 

Chorus.  Not  with  cleaTing  of  shields 
And  their  dash  in  thine  ear, 
When  the  lord  of  fought  fields 
Breakath  spearshaf t  from  spear, 
Thou  art  broken,  our  lord,  tnon   art 
broken,  with  travail  and   labor 
and  fear. 

JHeUager,  Would  Gkxl  he  had  found  me 
Beneath  fresh  boughs  I 
Would  Gtod  he  had  bound  me 
Unawares  in  mine  house. 
With  light  in  mine  eyes  and  scrngs  in  my 
-lips,  and  a  crown  on  my  brows  I 

Chorus.  Whence  arjb  thou  sent  from  us  ? 
Whither  thy  goal  ? 
How  art  thou  rent  from  us, 
Thou  that  wert  whole, 
As  with  severing  of  eyelids  and  eves,  as 
with  sundering  of  body  and  soul ! 

Meleager.  My  heart  is  within  me 
As  an  ash  in  the  fire ; 
Whosoever  hath  seen  me, 
Without  lute,  without  lyre. 
Shall  sing  of  me  grievous  thinf^,  even 
things  that  were  ill  to  desire. 

Chorus.  Who  sliall  raise  thee 
From  the  house  of  the  dead  ? 
Or  what  man  praise  thee 
That  thy  praise  may  be  said  ? 
Alas  thy   beauty !  alas  tliy  body  !   alas 
thine  head ! 

Meleager.  But  tliou,  O  mother, 
That  dreamer  of  dreams, 
Wilt  thou  bring  forth  another 
To  feel  tlie  sun's  beams 
When  I  move  among  shadows  a  sliadow, 
and  wail  by  impassable  streams  ? 

CEneiis.  What  thing  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Now  this  thing  is  done? 
A  man  wilt  thou  give  me, 
A  son  for  my  son. 
For  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  the  desire  of 
mv  life,  the  desirable  one? 

Chorus.  Thou  wert  glad  above  others. 
Yea,  fair  beyond  word  ; 
Thou  wert  glad  among  mothers ; 


For  each  man  that  heard 
Of  thee,  praise  there  was  added  imtolbH^ 
as  wings  to  the  feet  of  a  bird. 

aS^RStcf  .  Who  shall  gire  back 
Thy  face  of  old  years. 
With  travail  made  black. 
Grown  gray  anionic  feara. 
Mother  of  sorrow,  mother  df  oanii^ 
mother  of  tears  f 

Mtieager,  Though  thou  art  as  flie 
Fed  with  fuel  in  Tain, 
Hy  delight,  my  deeire. 
Is  more  chaste  than  the  rain. 
More  pure  than  the  dewfiall,  mors  haij 
than  Stan  are  that  live  witibiMl 
stain.   . 

Atakmta.  I  would  that  as  water 
My  life's  blood  had  thawn. 
Or  as  winter's  wan  dauighter 
LeaTes  lowland  and  lawn 
Spring-stricken,  or  ever  mine  ejm  had 
neheld  thee  made    dark  in  tlfj 
dawn. 

Chorus,  When  thou  dravest  the  mw 
Of  the  choten  of  Tliraoe, 
None  turned  him  again 
Nor  endured  he  thy  faoe 
Clothed  round  with  the   blush  of  the 
battle,  with  light  from  a  terribk 
place. 

CEneus.  Thou  shouldst  die  as  he  dies 
For  whom  none  sheddeth  tears ; 
Filling  thine  eyes 
And  fulfilling  thine  ears, 
With  the  brilliance  of  battle,  the  bloom 
and  the  beauty,  the  splendor  <i 
spears. 

Chorus.  In  the  ears  of  the  world 
It  is  sung,  it  is  told. 
And  t)ie  light  thereof  hurled 
And  the  noise  thereof  rolled 
From  the  Acroceraunian  snow  to  tbe 
ford  of  the  fleece  of  gold. 

Meleager.  Would  God  ye  could  carry  me 
Forth  of  all  these  ; 
Heap  sand  and  bury  me 
By  the  Chersonese, 
Where  the  thundering   Bosphorus  an* 
swers  the  thunder  of  Pontic 


CEneus.  Dost  thou  mock  at  our  praise 
And  the  singing  begun 
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And  the  men  of  strange  days 
Praising  my  son 
In  the  folds  of  the  hills  of  home,  high 
places  of  Calydon  ? 

Meleaaer.  For  the  dead  man  no  home  is ; 
Ah,  better  to  be 
What  the  flower  of  the  foam  is 
In  fields  of  the  sea,' 
That  the  sea-waves  might  be  as  my  rai- 
ment, the  gulf-stream  a  garment 
for  me. 

Chonis.  Who  shall  seek  theo  and  bring 
And  restore  thee  thy  day. 
When  the  dove  dipped  her  wing, 
And  the  oars  won  their  way 
Where    tlie     narrowing     Syniplegades 
whitened  tlie  straits  of  Propoutis 
with  spray  ? 

MeUager,  Will  ye  crown  me  my  tomb 
Or  exalt  me'  my  name. 
Now  my  spirits  consume. 
Now  my  flesh  is  a  flame  ? 
Let  the  sea  slake  it  once,  and  men  speak 
of  me  sleeping  to  praise  me  or 
shame. 

Chorus,  Turn  l)ack  now,  turn  thee, 
As  who  turns  hi  in  to  wake  ; 
Tliough  the  life  in  thee  burn  thee, 
Couldst  tliou  batlie  it  and  slake 
Where    the   sea-ridge    of   Helle  hangs 
heavier,  and  ('ast  upon  west  waters 
break? 

Meleaaer,  Would    the  winds    blow  me 
back 
Or  the  waves  hurl  me  home  ? 
Ah.  to  toucli  in  the  track 
Where  the  pine  learnt  to  roam 
Colil  girdles  ana  crowns  of  the  sea-go<ls. 
cool  blossoms  of  water  and  foam  ! 

Chorus.  The  gods  may  release 
That  thev  made  fiist ; 
Thy  soul  shall  have  ease 
In  thy  limbs  at  the  last ; 
But  what  shall  they  give  thee  for  life, 
sweet  life  that  is  overpast  ? 

MeUager,  Not  tlie  life  of  men's  veins. 
Not  of  flesh  that  conceives ; 
But  the  grace  that  remains. 
The  fair  beauty  that  cleaves 
To  the  life  of  the  rains  in  the  grasses,  the 
life  of  the  dews  on  the  leaves. 


Ctiorus,  Thou  wert  helmsman  and  chief ; 
Wilt  thou  turn  in  an  hour, 
Tliy  limbs  to  the  leaf, 
Tliy  face  to  the  flower, 
Thy  blood  to  the  water,  thy  soul  to  the 
gods  who  divide  and  devour  ? 

Meleager,  The  years  are  hungry, 
They  wail  all  their  days ; 
The  gods  wax  angry 
And  weary  of  firaise  ; 
And  who  shall  bridle  their  lips?  and 
who  sliall  straighten  their  ways  ? 

CJiorus.  The  goils  guard  over  us 
With  sword  and  with  nnl ; 
Weaving  shadow  to  cover  us. 
Heaping  the  ho<I, 
That  law  may  fulfil  herself  wholly,  to 
darken  inan  s  (ace  before  God. 

FINAL  CHORUS 

Wlio  shall  contend  with  his  lords 
Or  cross  them  or  do  them  wrong  ? 

Who  shall  bind  them  as  with  cords  ? 
Who  shall  tjime  t\w\\\  as  witli  song? 

Who  shall  smite  th<.*m  as  with  kwohIk  ? 
For  the  hands  of  their  kingdom   are 
strong.  14()5. 

SONGS  FROM  CHASTELARD 

MARY  BEATON'S  SON(J  * 

I^e  navire 
Est  &  Teau : 
Kn tends  rire 
Ce  gros  flot 
Que  fait  luire 
Kt  bruire 
I^e  vieux  sire 
Aqnilo. 

I)jins  Tesreicp 
Du  grantf  air 
lie  vi»nt  pjisse 
Com  me  un  f«»r ; 
Siflie  et  Sonne, 
Tombe  et  tonne ; 
Prend  et  donne 
A  la  mer. 


*  Prnhably  no  excuM  Is  needed  for  Including 
here  Home  exampleti  of  Kwinburn«*s  French  TeriM*, 
lM>th  for  im  own  liKht  and  exquisite  beauty,  and 
beoaum  it  no  characteristically  reprenentt  him. 
One  of  hift  chief  iliNtlnctionn  In  that  of  belnr  per> 
hapa  the  only  Kn^Ufthman  who  ever  really  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  French  poetry. 
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Yois,  la  briae 
Tonme  au  nofd. 
Etiabise 
Souffle  et  mord 
Sur  ta  pure 
Ghevelure 
Qui  murmuze 
Etaetord. 

Lenayire 
Fasse  et  luit» 
PuischaTize 
A  grand  bruit ; 
Et  sur  Tonde 
La  plus  Uonde 
T§te  au  monde 
Flotte  et  fuit 

Hoi,  je  rame, 
Et  Tamour, 
C'est  ma  flamme, 
Hon  grand  loiir, 
Ha  chandelfe 
Blanche  et  belle, 
Ha  ohapelle 
Des^jour. 

Toi,  mon  &me 
Et  ma  foi, 
Soisma  dame 
Et  ma  loi ; 
Sois  ma  mie, 
Soia  Marie, 
Sois  ma  vie, 
Toute  a  moi ! 


N 


LOVE  AT  EBB 


Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea 
My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me ; 
Or  sweet  came  sour,  of  day  cjime  night, 
Of  lonj?  desire  came  brief  delight : 
Ah  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  thee 
Between  the  sea-downs  and  the  sea? 

Between  the  sea-mark  and  tlie  sea 
Joy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  me  ; 
Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire, 
And  dead  delight  to  new  desire  ; 
Love's  talk,  love*s  toucli  tliere  seemed  to 

be 
Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea 
Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  witli  me ; 
Then  down  the  all-gol«len  water-ways 
His  feet  flew  after  vesterdav's  ; 
I  saw  them  come  and  sjiw  them  flee 
Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea- 


Between  the  soa  strand  and  the 
Lore  fell  on  sleep,  sleep,  fell  on 
The  first  star  saw  twain  tnm  to 
Between  the  moonrfse  and  the 
The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw 
Between  the  sea-banks  and  the 


Ttl  TU  fsner  bien  dee  chosee, 
Hainte  f euilJe  allar  an  vent. 
En  songeant  auz  vieilles  roees, 
J'ai  pleur6  souTent. 

Voistn  dans  les  roses  mortea 
Amour  qui  soorit  oaoh6  ? 
O  mon  amant,  4  noa  portes 
L'as-tu  Yu  oouohd? 

As-tu  Tu  jamais  au  monda 
V6nus  chasser  et  oouiir? 
Fille  de  I'onde,  avec  Tonda 
Doit-elle  mourir? 

Aux  jours  de  neise  et  de  gfTin 
L'aniour  s'elTeuilTe  et  8*endort ; 
Aveb  mai  doit-ii  revivre, 
Ou  bien  est-il  mort? 

salt  dd  s'en  vont  les  roees? 
Bait  oh  s'en  va  le  vent? 
sonseant  A  telles  choeea, 
JTai  pleur6  souvent. 
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HYMN  TO    PROSERPINE 

(after  the  PROCI^MATIOX    IX  ROME  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN   FAITH) 

Vicisti^  Galilc€e 

I  HAVE  lived  long  enough,  having  seen 

one  thing,  that  love  hath  an  end : 
Goddess  and  maiden  and  queen,  be  near 

me  now  and  befriend. 
Thou  art  more  than  the  day  or  the  mor- 
row, the  seasons  that  laugh  or  that 

weep ; 
For  these  give  joy  and  sorrow  ;  but  thou. 

Proserpina,  sleep. 
Sweet  is  the  treading  of  wine,  and  sweet 

the  feet  of  the  dove  ; 
But  a  goodlier  gift  is  thine  than  foam 

of  the  grapes  or  love. 
Yea,  is  not  even  Apollo,  with  hair  and 

harpstring  of  gold, 
A  bitter  God  to  follow,  a  beautiful  God 

to  behold  ? 
I  am  sick  of  singing  ;  the  bays  bum  deep 

and  chafe :  I  aiu  fain 
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To  rest  a  little  from  praise  and  grievous 

pleasure  and  pain. 
For  the  Gods  we  know  not  of,  who  give 

us  our  daily  breath, 
We  know  they  are  cruel  as  love  or  life, 

and  lovely  as  death. 

0  Gods  dethroned  and  deceased,  cast 

forth,  wiped  out  in  a  day  ! 
From  your  wrath  is  the  world   released, 

redeemed  from  your  chains,  men 

say. 
New  Gods  are  crowned  in  the  city,  their 

flowers  have  broken  your  rods  ; 
They  are  merciful,  clothed   with   pity, 

the  young  compassionate  Gods. 
But  for  me  tlieir  now  device  is  barren. 

the  days  are  bare  ; 
Thinpfs  long  past  over  sufllce,  and  men 

forgotten  that  were. 
Time  and  the  Gods  are  at  strife:  ve 

dwell  in  the  midst  thereof. 
Draining  a  little  life  from  the  barren 

breasts  of  love. 

1  say  to  you,  cease,  take  rest ;  yea,  I  say 

to  you  all.  be  at  peace, 
Till  the  bitter  milk  of  her  breast  and  the 

l>arren  bosom  shall  cease. 
/   Wilt  Uiou  yet  take  all,  Galilean?  but 

these  thou  shnlt  not  take. 
The  laurel,  the  palms  and  the  paean, 

the  breast  of  the  nymphs  in  the 

brake  ; 
Breasts  more  soft  than  a   dove's,   that 

tremble  with  tenderer  bn»ath  ; 
And  all  the  wings  of  the  Ijoves,  and   all 

the  joy  l)efore  death  ; 
All  the  feet  of  the  hours  that  sound  as 

a  single  lyre, 
Droppe<l  and  deep  in  the  flowers,  with 

strings  that  flicker  like  Are. 
More  thati  these  wilt  thou  give,  things 

fairer  than  all  these  things  ? 
Nay,  for  a  little  we  live,  and  life   hath 

mutable  wings. 
A  little  while  and  we  die  ;  shall  life  not 

thrive  as  it  may  ? 
For  no  man  under  the  sky  lives  twice, 

outliving  his  day. 
And  grief  is  a  grievous  thing,  and  a  man 

hath  enough  of  his  tears  : 
Why  should  he   lalx>r,  and    liring   fresh 

grief  to  blai^ken  his  years? 
Thou  luist  conquered,  O   pale  Galilean  ; 

the   world  has  grown  gray  from 

thy  br(*ath  : 
We  have   drunken   of  things  Lethean, 

and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  death. 
Laurel  is  green  for  a  season,  and   love  is 

sweet  for  a  day  ; 


But  love  grows  bitter  with  treason,  and 

laurel  outlives  not  May. 
Sleep,  shall  we  sleep  after  all  ?  for  the 

world  is  not  sweet  in  the  end  ; 
For  the  old  faiths  loosen  and  fall,  the 

new  years  ruin  and  rend. 
Fate  is  a  sea  without  shore,  and  the  soul 

is  a  rock  that  abides  ; 
But  her  ears  are  vexed  with  the  roar  and 

her  face  w^ith  the  foam  of  the  tides. 
O  lips  that  the  live  blood  faints  in,  the 

leavings  of  racks  and  rods ! 

0  ghastly  glories  of  saints,  dead  limbs  of 

gibbeted  Gods  I 
Though  all  men  al:)a.se  them  l)efore  you 
in  spirit,  an<l  all  knees  bend, 

1  kneel    not,  neither    adore    you,    but 

standing,  look  to  the  encf. 
All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  spirits 

and  sorrows  are  cast 
Far  out  with  the  foam  of  the  present  that 

sweeps  to  the  surf  of  the  past : 
Where  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall,  and 

between  the  remote  sea-gates. 
Waste    water    washes,    and    tall    ships 

founder,  and  deep  death  waits : 
Where,  mighty  with  deepening  sides, 

clad  about  with  the  seas  as  with 

wings. 
And  imi)elled  of  invisible  tides,  and  ful- 

fllled  of  uns|)eakable  things,    - 
White-eye* I  and  |)oisonous-flnnea.  shark- 
toothed  and  serpen tine*curle<l. 
Rolls,  under  the  whitening  wind  of  the 

future,  the  wave  of  the  world. 
The  depths  stand  naked  in  sunder  l>ehind 

it,  the  storms  flee  away  ; 
In  the  hollow  Ix'fore  it  the  thunder  is 

taken  and  snared  as  a  prey  : 
In  its  sides  is  the  north-win<l  bound  ;  and 

its  salt  is  of  all  metfs  tears  ; 
With  light  of  ruin.  an<l  sound  of  changes, 

and  pulse  of  years  : 
With  travail  of  day  after  day,  and  with 

trouble  of  hour  U|X)n  hour ; 
And  bitter  as  blood  is  the  spray  ;  and  the 

crests  are  as  fangs  that  devour  : 
And  its  vapor  and  storm  of  its  steam  as 

the  sii^hing  of  spirits  to  be  ; 
And  its  noise  as  the  noise  in  a  dream  : 

and  its  depth  as  the  roots  of  the  sea : 
And  the  height  nf  its  heads  as  the  height 

of  the  utmost  stars  of  the  air  : 
And  the  ends  of  the  earth  at  the  might 

thereof  tremble,  and  time  is  made 

bare. 
Will  ye  bridle  the  deep  sea  with  reins. 

will  ye  chasten  the  high  sea  with 

rods'? 
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'Will  yetake  her  tocbain  her  with  i^liains, 

who  is  older  tbaii  ikU  ye  Goda  ? 
All  je  as  a  wind  shall  go  by,  as  a  fire 

shall  JO  pass  and  be  past ; 
'Ye  »re  Goda,u)d  iMboU  y«  aball  die.  and 

the  WBTW  bo  npon  jon  at  laat 
In  the  dartaew  of  tm»,  u  the  dMM  of 

the  nuB,  In  ttMawogM  of  things, 
Ye  Bliall  ue^  •«  a  atatn  mui  oleopB,  »&d 

the    world   shall  target  you  (or 

Though  the  feet  of  thine  high  priests 

tread  vhere  thy  lords   and   our 

forefathers  trod. 
Though  these  that  were  Goda  are  dead, 

and  thou  being  dead  art  a  Ood. 
Though  before  thee  tiie  throned  Cythe- 

reau   be   fallen,    and   hidden   her 

head, 
Tet  thy  kingdom  sliall  pass,  Oalilean.  thy 

dead  shall  go  down  to  thee  dead. 
Of  the  maiden  thy  mother,  men  uing  aa  a 

goddess  with  grace  clad  around  ; 
Thoa  art   throned   where  another  waa 

king  :   where  another  was  queen 

she  is  crowned. 
Tea,  once  we  liad  eight  of  another  :  but 

now  she-is  queen,  say  these. 
Not  as  thine,  not  as  thine  was  our  mother, 

a  blossom  of  flowering  seas. 
Clothed  round  with  the  world's  desire  as 

with  raiment,  and  fair  as  the  foain, 
And  fleeter  than  kindled  fire,  and  a  god- 
dess and  mother  of  Rome. 
For  thine  canie  palp  and  a  iiiaiden.  anil 

Her  dee|)  liiiir  heavily  laden  with  oiior 

and  color  of  flowers, 
/  White  rose  of  the   rose-white  water,  a 

silver  splendor,  a  flame. 
Bent  down  unto  us  tliat  besought  her. 

and  earth  grew  sweet  with  .her 

For  thine  came  weeping,  a  slave  among 

staves,  and  rejected  :  but  slie 
Came  flushed  from  the  f ull-fluslied  wave, 

and  ininerial,  her  foot  on  the  sea. 
And  the  wonderful  waters  koewher,  the 

winds  and  the  viewless  w»vs. 
And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the 

sea-blue  stream  of  the  bays. 
Te  are  fallen,  our  lords  by  wliat  token  ? 

we  wist  that  ye  shouM  not  full. 
Ye  were  all  so  fair  that  are  broken  ;  and 

one  more  fair  than  ye  all. 
But  I  turn  to  her  still,  having  seen  she 

shall  surely  abide  in  the  end  : 
Goddess  aiid  maiden  and  q\ieen,  be  near 

me  now  aud  be&iend. 


0  daughter  of  earth,  of  my  mother,  bn  > 

crown  and  hlossona  of  birth,  ' 

1  am  also.  I  also,  tliy  brother :  I  gen  1    j 

In  the  night  where  thine  ejea  area 
moons  are  in  heaves,  the  nigbt 
where  tlioii  art. 

Where  tlia  silenoe  is  more  tlian  aUtonn. 
where   sleep  overflows  from  Ike 

Where  the  )>oppies  are  sweet  as  tbenw 

ijt  our  world,  and  the  red  km  • 

white. 
And  the  wiud  falls  faint  as  it  blows  tUI 

the  fume   of   the   flowers   of  On 

night. 
And  the  murmur  of  spirits  that  sleep  in 

the  sliadow  of  Gods  from  afar 
Grows  dim  in  thine  ears  and  deep  as  tb 

deep  dim  soul  of  a  star.  i 

In  the  Bweet  low  light  of  thy  face,  dd- 

der  heavens  niitrod  by  the  sun. 
Let  my  soul  with  their  souls  find  pUot. 

and  forget  what  is  done  and  ua- 

Thou  art  more    than    the    Gods    «lv< 

nuniber  the  days  of  our  tetnponl 

breath ; 
For  these  give  labor  and  slumber;  hnl 

thou,  Proserpina,  de&Ih. 
'nierefore  now  at  thy  feet  I  abide  tm  * 

season  in  silence.     I  know 
I  shall  die  as  my  fathers  died,  and  ilerp  . 

as  they  sleep :  even  so. 
For  the  giiiss  of    the    year    is    brittle 

wherein  we  gaze  for  a  s|ian ; 
A  little  soul  for  a  little    bears   up  tias 

corpse  wliiofa  is  man.' 
So  long  I  endure,  no  longer  ;  and  lau^li 

not  again,  neither  weep. 
For  there  is  no  God  found  stronger  tluii 

death  ;  and  death  is  a  slarp.   IBM 

A  MATCH 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is. 

And  1  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singine  weather. 
Blown  Gelds  or  nowerful  clofies. 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief  ; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 

With  double  sound  And  single 

Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 
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With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  Marcli  made  sweet  tlie  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breatli  ; 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
Anil  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day  like  niglit  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day  ; 
If  you  were  Aprirs  lady. 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
WeM  hunt  down  love  together, 
Plu<*k  out  his  flving-feather. 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  : 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 
And  I  were  king  of  pain.      1866. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BURDENS 

TnK  burden  of  fair  women.    Vain  delight. 
And    love    self-slain    in    some  sweet 


sliameful  way, 

aorrov 

night 


And   sorrowful 


way 
oI<l 


age  tliat  comes  by 


As  a  thief  comes  tliat  has  no  heart  by 

<lay. 
And  change  tliat  flnds  fair  cheeks  and 
leaves  them  gray. 
And  weariness  that  keeps  awake  for  hire. 
And  grief  that  says  what  pleasure  lused 
to  say  ; 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man*s  desire. 

The  burden  of  bought  kisses.    This  is 
sore, 


A    burden    without    fruit    in    child- 
bearing  ; 
Between    the  nightfall  and  the  dawn 
threescore. 
Threescore    between    the    dawn   and 

evening. 
The  shuddering  in  thy  lips,  the  shud- 
dering 
In  thy  sad  eyelids  tremulous  like  fire. 
Makes    love    seem    shameful    and    a 
wretched  thing. 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden    of  sweet  speeches.     Nay, 
kneel  down. 
Cover  thy  head,  an<i  weep ;  for  verily 
These  market-men  that  buy  thy  white 
and  brown 
In  the  last  days  shall  take  no  thought 

for  tliee. 
In  the  last  days  like  earth  thy  face 
shall  be. 
Yea,  like  sen-marsh   made  thick   with 
brine  and  mire. 
Sad   with  sick  leavings  of  the  sterile 
sea. 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  long  living.     Tliou  shalt 
fear 
Waking,  and  sleeping  mourn  upon  thy 
bed  ; 
And  say  at  night,  **  Would  God  the  day 
were  here," 
And  say  at  dawn  **  Would  God  the  day 

were  dead." 
With  wi*2iry  days  thou  shalt  be  clothed 
an<l  fed. 
And   wear  remorse  of  heart  for  thine 
attire. 
Pain  for  thy  girdle  and  sorrow  upon 
thine  head  : 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  bright  colors.    Thou  shalt 
see 
Gold  tarnished,  and  the  gray  above  the 
green  ; 
And  as  the  thing  thou  seest  thy  face 
shall  l>e. 
And  no  more  as  the  thing  beforetime 

seen. 
And  thou  shalt  say  of  mercy  **  It  hath 
.      »)een," 
And  living,  watch  the  old  lips  and  loves 
expire. 
And    talking,    tears    shall    take    thy 
breath  between. 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man*8  desire. 
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Tlie  burden  of  sad  sayiiit^.     In  that  day 

Thou  shah  tell  ull  tiiy  doys  and  hours, 

aud  tell 

Thy  times  and  ways  and  words  of  love, 

and  say 

How  one  was  dear  and  one  desirable. 

And  sweet  was  life  to  hear  and  ewe«t 

But  DOW  with  lights  reverse  the  old  hours 

And  the  last  houris  shod  with  fire  from 
heU. 
Tills  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 


The  burdeu  of  foar  i 


Rain  i 


rr  of  green  sorrows  gntlierin){. 
Rank  autumn  in  a  mist  of  miseriee. 
With  sad  fuce  set  towards  the  year, 
that  sees 
The  charred  ash  drop  out  of  the  dropping 


pyre. 
And  winter  w 


y  maladies 


Tliis  is  the  eud  of  every  man  s  desire 


hands. 

Changed  iutbechanKingof  thedarkaud 
light. 
They  walk  and  weep  about  tlie  barren 

Where  noseedisnor  any  Earner  stands, 
Where  in  short  btemlis  tlie  doubtful  tlays 

respire. 
And  time's  turned  glass  lota  tlirough 

the  sighing  sands  ; 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  burden  of  much  gladness.     Lifeand 

lust  [light; 

Forsake  thee,  and  the  face  of  tliy  de- 

And   underfoot  the  lieavy  hour  strews 

And  overhead  sti'ange  weathers  bum 

and  bite : 
And  where  the  red  was.  lo,  the  blood- 

And  where  truth  was,  tlie  likeness  of  a 

And   where   day  was,  the  likeness  of 
the  night  : 
This  is  tlie  end  <jf  every  man's  desire. 


Heed    well    this   rhyme    before  Tmt 
pleasure  lire  ; 
For  life  is  sweet,  but  after  life  is  d«atk 
This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  iloin. 


Mode  fast  therewith   her  hands,  die* 

down  her  eyes. 
Deep  as  deep  flowers  and   dreamy  lib 

With  her  own  iressea  bound  and  fouiul 
ber  fair, 
Kissing  her  hair. 

Sleep  were  no  Hweeter  than  her  face  » 

Sleep  of  cold  sea-blcwni  under  the  etii 

What  pain  oould  get  between  n 

and  hers? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  lore  M 

Unless,  perhaps,  white  de&th  had  kiased 

Kissing  her  hair  ?  1881 

IN  MEMORY  OF  WALTEUt  SAVAOS 
LANDOB. 

Back  Ut  tlie  flower-town,  side  by  side. 

The  bright  montlis  bring, 
New-born,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bridt. 

Freedom  and  spring. 

The  sweet  land  laughs  frona  sea  to  ^fi. 

Filled  full  of  sun: 
All    things    come    back    to   ber,  beini 

All  things  but  one. 

Inn 


By  this  white  wandering  wi 

Far  north,  I  hear 
One  face  shall  never  turn  t< 

As  once  tliis  year  ; 


mile  and  turn  and  rest 
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I  came  as  one  whose  thoughts  half  lin- 
ger, 

Half  run  before ; 
The  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 

That  England  bore. 

I  found  him  whom  I  shall  not  find 

Till  all  grief  end. 
In  holiest  age  our  mightiest  mind, 

Fatlier  and  friend. 

But  thou,  if  anything  endure, 

If  hope  there  be, 
O  spirit  that  man's  life  left  pure, 

Man*s  death  set  free. 

Not  with  disdain  of  days  tliat  were 

Look  earthward  now  : 
Lot  dreams  revive  the  reverend  hair, 

The  imperial  brow  ; 

Come  back  in  sleep,  for  in  the  life 

Where  thou  art  not 
W^e  find    none    like  thee.      Time   and 
strife 

And  the  world's  lot 

Move  thee  no  more ;  but  love  at  least. 

And  reverent  heart. 
May  move  thee,  royal  and  released 

Soul,  as  thou  art. 

And  thou,  his  Florence,  to  thy  trust 

Receive  and  keep. 
Keep  stife  his  de<licated  dust, 

Ills  sacred  sleep. 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far. 

Mix  with  thy  name 
As  morning-star  with  evening-star 

Uis  faultless  fame.  1866. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  PROSERPINE 

Here,  whore  tlie  world  is  quiet. 
Here,  where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  Jind  spent  waves'  riot 

In  <loubtful  dreams  of  dreams; 
I  watch  the  green  fii'ld  growing 
For  reaping  folk  and  sowing. 
For  harvest  time  and  mowing, 
A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter. 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep 
Of  what  may  come  liereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap  : 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours. 
Blown  bu<is  of  barren  flowers. 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 
And  everything  but  sleep. 


Here  life  has  death  for  neighbor, 

And  far  from  eye  or  ear 
Wan  waves  and  wet  winds  labor,    » 

Weak  shifts  and  spirits  steer  ; 
They  drive  adrift,  and  whither 
They  wot  not  who  make  thither  ; 
But  no  such  winds  blow  hither. 

And  no  such  things  grow  here. 

No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 

No  heather-flower  or  vme, 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies. 

Green  grai>es  of  Proserpme, 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
W^here  no  leaf  blooms  or  blushes, 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 

For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

Pale,  without  name  or  number, 

In  fruitless  fields  of  corn. 
They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 

All  night  till  light  is  born  ; 
And  like  a  soul  Mated, 
In  hell  and  heaven  unmated. 
By  cloud  and  mist  al)ated 

Comes  out  of  darkness  mom. 

Though  one  were  strong  as  seven. 
He  too  with  death  shall  dwell, 

Nor  wake  with  wings  in  heaven. 
Nor  weep  for  piiins  in  hell ; 

Though  one  were  fair  as  roses. 

His  beauty  clouds  and  closes  ; 

And  well  though  love  reposes, 
In  the  end  it  is  not  well. 

Pale,  beyond  p<)rch  and  ]X)rtal, 
Crowned    with    calm    leaves,    she 
stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
Witli  cold  immortal  hands  ; 
Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 
Than  love's  who  fears  to  greet  her 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lauds. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other. 
She  waits  for  all  men  )x)rn  ; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 
Tlie  life  of  fruits  and  corn  ; 
An<l  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 
And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 
The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings ; 

And  all  dead  years  draw  thither. 
And  all  disastrous  things ; 

Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken 
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Blind  buds  tliat  snows  haTe  sludcen. 
Wild  leaves  that  winds  hare  taken. 
Bed  stirays  of  rained  springs. 

We  are  not  sore  of  sorrow, 

And  joT  was  never  sure ; 
To-day  will  die  to-morrow 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lore ; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful 
With  lips  but  half  iwretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 

Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living. 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free. 

We  thank  with  brief  thank^ving 
Whatever  gods  may  be 

That  no  life  fives  for  ever  ; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  s^e  to 
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Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 
Nor  any  change  of  light : 
-    Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 
Nor  any  sound  or  sight : 

Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 

Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 

Only  the  sleep  eternal 
In  an  eternal  night. 

LOVE  AT  SEA 

We  are  in  lovers  land  to-day ; 

Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Love,  shall  we  start  or  stay, 

Or  sail  or  row  ? 
There's  many  a  wind  and  way, 
And  never  a  May  but  May  ; 
We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day ; 

Where  shall  we  go  ? 


Our  landwind  is  the  breath 
Of  sorrows  kissed  to  death 

And  joys  that  were : 
Our  b<illast  is  a  rose  ; 
Our  way  lies  where  God  knows 

And  love  knows  where. 

We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day- 

Our  seamen  are  fledged  Loves, 
Our  masts  are  bills  of  doves, 

Our  decks  fine  gold  ; 
Our  roi)es  are  dead  maids*  hair, 
Our  stores  (iro  love-shafts  fair 

And  manifold. 

We  are  in  love's  land  to-day- 

Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet? 
On  lields  of  strange  men's  feet, 


Or  fields  near  houM  ? 
Or  where  the  fire-flowers  blow. 
Or  where  the  flowers  of  snow 

Or  flowers  of  foam  ? 

We  are  in  lore's  hand  to^i^ 

Land  me,  she  ssve,  where  love 
Shows  but  one  shaft,  one  dore. 

One  heart*  one  hand. 
—A  shore  like  that,  niT  dear. 
Lies  where  no  man  wiU  steer» 
No  maiden  land. 
ImUaieifrom  TMophOe  QwOkf, 

1881 
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All  tiie  ni^ht  sle^  oame  not  upon  ay 

eyelias. 
Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  vnox  vnolosadft 

feather. 
Yet  Willi  lips  shut  oloaeaad  with  syetcf 

iron 
Stood  and  behdd  me. 

Then  to  me  so  lying  awake  a  Tisioii 
Game  wtthout  sleep  orer  the  seas  sal 

touobedme. 
Softly  toQOhed  mine  eiyeUda  aad  lip; 

and  I  too. 
Full  of  the  vision. 

Saw  the  white  implacable  Aphrodite, 
Saw  the  hair  unbound,  and  the  feet  lu- 

sandalled 
Shine  as  fire  of  sunset  on  western  waters : 
Saw  the  reluctant 

Feet,  the  straining  plumes  of  the  dores 
that  drew  her. 

Looking  always,  looking  with  necks  re- 
verted. 

Back  to  Lesbos,  back  to  the  hills  when- 
under 
Shone  Mitylene ; 

Heard  the  flying  feet  of  the  Loves  be- 
hind her 
Make  a  sudden  thunder  upon  the  waters. 
As  the  thunder  flung  from  the  strong 
unclosing 
Wings  of  a  great  wind. 

So  the  goddess  fled  from  her  place,  with 

awful 
Sound  of  feet  and  thunder  of  wings 

around  her ; 
While  behind  a  clamor  of  singing  womeB 
Severed  the  twilight. 
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Ah  the  singing,  ah  the  delight,  the  pas- 
sion! 

All  the  Loves  wept,  listening ;  siok  with 
anguish. 

Stood  the  orowned  nine  Muses  about 
Apollo ; 
Fear  was  upon  them, 

While  the  tenth  sang  wonderful  things 

they  knew  not. 
Ah,  the  tenth,  the  Lesbian !  the  nine 

were  silent. 
None  endured  the  sound  of  her  song  for 

weeping ; 
Laurel  by  laurel. 

Faded  all  their  crowns ;  but  about  her 

forehead. 
Round  her  woven   tresses   and   ashen 

temples 
White  as  dead  snow,  paler  than  grass  in 

summer. 
Ravaged  with  kisses, 

Shone  a  light  of  fire  as  a  crown  for  ever. 
Yea,  almost  the  implacable  Aphrodite 
Paused,  and  almost  wept ;  such  a  song 
was  that  song ; 
Yea,  by  her  name  too 

Called  her,  saying,  "Turn  to  me,  O  my 
Sappho ; " 

Yet  she  turned  her  face  from  the  Loves, 
she  saw  not 

Tears  or  laughter  darken  immortal  eye- 
lids, 
Heard  not  about  her 

Fearful  fitful  wings  of  the  doves  depart- 
ing* 
Saw  not  now  the  boeom  of  Aphrodite 

Shook  with  weeping,  saw  not  her  shaken 
raiment. 
Saw  not  her  hands  wrung ; 

Saw  the  Lesbians  kissing  across  their 

smitten 
Lutes  with  lips  more  sweet  than  the 

sound  of  lute-strings. 
Mouth  to  mouth  and  hand  upon  hand, 

her  chosen. 
Fairer  than  ail  men  ; 

Only  saw  the  beautiful  lips  and  fingers. 
Full  of  songs  and  kisses  and  little  whis- 
pers. 
Full  of  music  ;  only  beheld  among  them 
Soar,  as  a  bird  soars 


Newly  fiedged,  her  visible  song,  a  mar- 
vel. 

Made  of  {lerfeot  sound  and  exceeding 
passion, 

Sweetlv  shapen,  terrible,  full  of  thun- 
ders. 
Clothed  with  the  wind's  wings. 

Then  rejoiced  she,  laughing  with  love, 

and  scattered 
Roses,  awful  roses  of  holy  blossom  ; 
Then  the  Loves   thronged  sadly  with 

hidden  faces 
Round  Aphrodite, 

Then  the  Muses,  stricken  at  heart,  were 

silent ; 
Yea,  the  gods  waxed  pale  ;  such  a  song 

was  that  son^. 
All  reluctant,  all  with  a  fresh  repulsion. 
Fled  from  before  her. 

All  withdrew  long  since,  and  the  land 

was  barren. 
Full  of  fruitless  women  and  music  only. 
Now  perchance,  when  winds  are   as- 
suaged at  sunset. 
Lulled  at  the  dewfall, 

By  the  gray  sea-side,  unassuaged,  un- 
heard of, 

Unbeloved,  unseen  in  the  ebb  of  twi- 
light. 

Ghosts  of  outcast  women  return  lament- 
ing. 
Purged  not  in  Lethe, 

Clothed  about  with  flame  and  with  tears, 

and  singing 
Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  shaken 

heaven. 
Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth 

with  pitv. 
Hearing,  to  hear  them.  1866. 

DEDICATION    " 

[Poems  and  Ballads,  First  Skrisb] 

The  sea  gives  her  shells  to  the  shingle, 

Tlie  eartli  gives  her  streams  to  the  sea ; 
There  are  many,  but  my  fitt  is  single. 

My  verses*  the  first-fruits  of  me. 
Let  the  wind  take  the  green  and  the  gray 
leaf 

Cast  forth  without  fruit  upon  air ; 
Take  rose-leaf  and  vine-leaf  and  baj- 
leaf 

Blown  loose  from  the  hair. 
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The  night  shakes  tliem  round  me  in 
legions, 
Dawn  drives    them    before  her  like 
dreams ; 
Time  sheds  them  like  snows  on  strange 
regions, 
Swept  shoreward  on  infinite  streams ; 
Leaves  pallid  and  sombre  and  ruddy, 

Dead  fruits  of  the  fugitive  years ; 
Some  stained  as  with  wine  and  made 
bloody, 
And  some  as  with  tears. 

Some  scattered  in  seven  years*  tiuces, 

As  they  fell  from  tlie  boy  that  was 
then  ; 
Long  left  among  idle  green  places, 

Or  gathered  but  now  among  men  ; 
On  seas  full  of  wonder  and  peril, 

Blown  white  round  the  capes  of  the 
north  ; 
Or  in  islands  where  myrtles  are  sterile 

And  loves  bring  not  forth. 

O  daughters  of  dreams  and  of  stories 

That  life  is  not  wearied  of  yet, 
Faustine,  Fragoletta,  Dolores, 

F6Iise  and  Yolande  and  Juliette, 
Shall  I  find  you  not  still,  shall  I  miss 
you. 

When  sleep,  that  is  true  or  that  seems, 
Comes  back  to  me  hopeless  to  kiss  you, 

O  daughtei's  of  dreams  ? 

They  are  past  as  a  shun  her  that  paases, 

As  the  (lew  of  a  dawn  of  old  time  ; 
]\Iore  frail  than  the  shadows  on  glasses, 

More  tleet  than  a  wave  or  a  rhyme. 
As   the  waves   after   ebb   drawing  sea- 
ward. 
When   their   hollows  are   full   of  the 
night, 
So  the   birds   that  flew  singing   to  me- 
ward 
Recede  out  of  sight. 

The  songs  of  dead  seasons,  that  wander 

On  wings  of  articnhite  words  ; 
Lost    leaves   that   tlie   shore-win<l   may 
scjnander, 

Light  flocks  of  untameable  birds  ; 
Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  chisstime 

And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue  ; 
For  the  youngest  were  born  of  boy's  pas- 
time. 

The  eldest  are  young. 

Is    there    slielter    while    life    in    tlipm 
lingers. 
Is  there  hearing  for  songs  that  recede, 


Tunes  touclied  from  a  harp  with  umt 
fingers. 
Or  blown  with  boy*8  mouth  in  a  reed? 
Is  there  place  in  the  land  of  your  labor. 
Is  there  room  in  your  world  of  de- 
light, 
Where  change  has  not  sorrow  for  oeigb- 
bor 
And  day  has  not  night  ? 

In  their   wings    though    the  sea-wind 
yet  quivers, 

Will  you  spare  not  a  space  for  them 
there 
Made  green  with  the  running  of  riTen 

And  gracious  with  temperate  air; 
In  the  fields  and  the  turreted  cities 

That  cover  from  sunshine  and  rain 
Fair  passions  and  bountiful  pities 

And  loves  without  stain  ? 

In  a  land  of  clear  colors  and  stories. 

In  a  region  of  shadowless  hours, 
Where  earth  has  a  garment  of  glories 

And  a  murmur  of  musical  flowers ; 
In  woods  where   the    spring  half  izn- 
covers 

The  flush  of  her  amorous  face, 
By  the  waters  tliat  listen  for  lovers. 

For  these  is  there  place  ? 

For    the    song-birds    of    sorrow,   that 
niuffie 
Their  music  as  clouds  do  tlieir  fire : 
For    the    storm-birds  of    passion,  tliai 
ruflle 
Wild  wings  in  a  wind  of  desire : 
In  the  stream  of  the  storm  as  it  settles 
Blown   seaward,  borne    far    from  th^- 
sun, 
Shaken  loose  on  the  darkness  like  jMrUuf 
Dropi>ed  one  after  one  ? 

Though  tlie  world  of  your  hands  be  mort* 
gracious 
And  lovelier  in  lordsliip  of  thinjrs 
Clothed   round   by   sweet   art  with  li.e 
spacious 
Warm  heaven  of  her  iminiuent  winc^. 
Let   them    enter,   unfleiigeJ    and    nigt- 
fainting. 
For  the   love  of    old    loves  and    lo^t 
times ; 
And  receive  in  your  palace  of  i^inting 
This  revel  of  rhymes. 

Though  the  seasons  of  man  full  of  lo«^ 
Make  empty  the  years  full  of  youth. 

If  hut  one  tiling  be  constant  in  cros>e?. 
Change  lays  not  her  hand  u|x>n  truth 
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Hopes  die,  and  their  tombs  are  for  token 
That  the  grief  as  t)ie  joy  of  them  ends 

Ere  time  that  breaks  ail  men  has  broken 
The  faith  between  friends. 

Tliough  the  many  lights  dwindle  to  one 
light. 
There  is  help  if  the  heaven  lias  one ; 
Though  the  skies  be  discrowned  of  the 
sunliglit 
And  the  earth  dispossessed  of  the  sun. 
They  have  mooulignt  and  sleep  for  re- 
payment. 
When,  refreshed  as  a  bride  and  set 
free, 
W^itli  stars  and  sea-winds  in  her  raiment, 
Night  sinks  on  the  sea.  18C6. 

AN  APPEAL 

Art  thou  indeed  among  these, 
Thou  of  the  tyrannous  crew, 
The  kingdoms  fed  upon  blood, 
O  queen  from  of  old  of  the  seas, ' 
England,  art  thou  of  them  too 
That  drink  of  the  poisonous  flood, 
That  hide  under  poisonous  trees  ? 

Nay,  thy  name  from  of  old. 
Mother,  was  pure,  or  we  dreamed  ; 
Purer  we  held  thoe  than  this, 
Purer  fain  would  we  hold  ; 
So  goodly  a  glory  it  seemed, 
A  fame  so  bounteous  of  bliss. 
So  more  precious  tlian  gold. 

A  praise  so  sweet  in  our  ears. 

That  thou  in  the  tempest  of  things 

As  a  roc'k  for  a  refuge  shouldst  stand. 

In  the  bhKxl-nnl  river  of  tears 

Poured  forth  for  the  triumph  of  kings  ; 

A  safeguard,  a  sheltering  land, 

In  the  thunder  and  torrent  of  years. 

Strangers  came  gladly  to  thee. 

Exiles,  chosen  of  men, 

Safe  for  thy  sake  in  thy  shade. 

Sat  down  at  thv  feet  and  were  free. 

So  men  spake  of  thee  then  ; 

Now  shall  their  speaking  be  stayed? 

Ah,  so  let  it  not  be  I 

Not  for  revenge  or  affright. 

Pride,  or  a  tyrannous  lust, 

Cast  from  thee  the  crown  of  thy  praise. 

Mercy  was  thine  in  thy  might ; 

Strong  when  thou  wert,  thou  wort  just : 

Now,  in  the  wrong-doing  days. 

Cleave  thou,  thou  at  least,  to  the  right. 
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How    should    one    charge    thee,    how 

sway. 
Save  by  the  memories  that  were  ? 
Not  thv  gold  nor  the  strength  of  thy 

ships. 
Nor  the  might  of  thine  armies  at  bay. 
Made  thee,  mother,  most  fair ; 
But  a  word  from  republican  lips 
Said  in  thy  name  in  thy  day. 

Hast  thou  said  it,  and  hast  thoo  forgot  r 
Is  thy  praise  in  thine  ears  as  a  scoff? 
Blood  of  men  guiltless  was  shed, 
Children,  and  souls  without  spot. 
Shed,  but  in  places  far  off  ; 
Let  slaughter  no  more  6e,  said 
Milton ;  and  slaughter  was  not. 

Was  it  not  said  of  thee  too, 

Now,  but  now,  by  thy  foes. 

By  the  slaves  that  had  slain  tlieir  France 

And  thee  would  slay  as  they  slew — 

**  Down  with  her  walls  that  enclose 

Freemen  that  eye  us  askance. 

Fugitives,  men 'that  are  true ! " 

This  was  thy  praise  or  thy  blame 
From  bondsman  or  freeman — to  be 
Pure  from  iM>llution  of  slaves, 
Clean  of  their  sins,  and  thy  name 
BloiHlless,  innocent,  free  ; 
Now  if  thou  be  not,  thy  waves 
AVash  not  from  off  thee  thy  sliame. 

Freeman  he  Ls  not,  but  slave, 
Whoso  in  fear  for  the  State 
Cries  for  surety  of  bUxMl, 
Help  of  giblH*t  an<I  grave  ; 
Neither  is  any  land  great 
Whom,  in  lier  fear-stricken  mood, 
These  things  only  can  save. 

Ijo  [  how  fair  from  afar. 
Taintless  of  tvraimy,  stands 
Thy  mighty  daughter,  for  years 
Who  troil  the  winepress  of  war, — 
Shin(>s  with  immaculat<f  hands; 
Slays  not  a  foe,  neither  fears ; 
Stains  not  peace  with  a  scar. 

Be  not  as  tyrant  or  slave, 
England  ;  oe  not  as  these. 
Thou  that  wert  other  than  they. 
Stretch  out  thine  hand,  but  to  save  ; 
Put  fortli  thy  strength,  and  release : 
I^est  there  arise,  if  thou  slay. 
Thy  sliame  as  a  ghost  from  the  grave. 

November,  1M7. 
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I  A.U  that  which  began ; 

Oui  ot  me  the  jeara  roll ; 
Out  ot  me  God  and  man  ; 
I  am  equul  and  Whole ; 
Qod  ohftiiKes.  and  man,  and  the  form  of 
them  Dodily  ;  I  am  the  soul. 


BefoT 
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Or  noft  hair  of  the  grass, 
Or  fair  limbs  of  the  tree, 
Or  the  B^sli'Colored  fruit  of  luy  branchea, 
I  was.  and  thy  soul  was  in  me. 

First  life  on  my  souroes 

First  drifted  and  anam  ; 
Out  of  me  are  the  forces 
That  eave  it  or  damn  ; 
Out  of  me  man  and  woman,  and  wild- 
bmat  and  bird ;  before  God  waa,  I 
ajn. 

Beside  or  above  me 

Nought  is  there  to  go  ; 
Love  or  unlove  me, 
Unknuw  me  or  know, 
I  am  that  which  unloves  me  and   lovea  ; 
I  am  stricken,  and  I  am  tlie  blow. 

I  the  mark  that  ia  missed 

And  the  arrows  that  miss, 
I  the  moutli  that  is  kissed 

And  tlie  breath  in  the  kiss. 
The  seartzh.   and   the  sought,   and  the 
seeker,  the  soul  and  the  body  titat  is. 

I  am  that  thing  which  blesses 

My  spirit  elale  : 
That  which  caresses 
With  hands  uncreate 
Mj  limbs  unbegotten  that  measure  the 
length  of  the  measure  ot  fate. 


a  I.  thou  art  thou, 
lam  low.  thou  art  high?" 
I  am  thou,   whom  thou  seek^st  to  finil 
him ;    find  thou  but  thyself,   thou 
artl. 

I  the  g^rain  and  the  furrow, 

The  |ilough-cloven  clod 

And     the     ploughshare     drawn 

thorougli. 

The  eerm  and  tlie  sod. 

The  deed  and  the  doer,  the  seed  and  the 

■ower,  the  dust  which  is  Qod. 


Hast  thou  known  how  1  (>BfaioiiBJ 

Child,  underground  ? 
Fire  that  impassioned  thoe. 
Iron  that  bound. 
Dim  chaiiRes  of  water,  what  thing  otall 
these  hast  thou  known  of  or  ^und! 

Canst  thou  say  in  thine  h«art 
Thou  has  seen  with  thine  ej'ffl 

With  what  cunning  of  art 
Thou    wast   wrought    in    whsl 

By  what  force  of  what  stuff  thou  wist 
shiiiK'n.  and  shown  on  my  breast  to 
the  skies  ? 

Who  hath  given,  who  hath  sold  it 
thee, 
Knowled^  of  me  7 
Bnth  the  wilderneiis  told  it  the«  ? 
Hast  thou  learnt  ot  the  sea  7 
Hast   tliou    communed    in    spirit    with 
niglit  7  have  the  winds  taken  ooud- 
sel  with  thee? 

Hare  I  Bet  such  a  star 

To  show  light  on  thy  brow 
That  thou  sawest  from   afar 
What  I  show  to  thee  now? 
Have  ye  spoken   as   brethren    toEethei, 
the  sun  and  the  mountains  ana  thou  ? 


What  la  here,  dost  thou  know  it  ? 

Wliat  was,  hast  thou  known! 
Proi)het  tior  p.>et 
Nor  tripod  nor  throne 
Nor  spirit  nor  flesh   can   make   uiawer. 
but  only  thy  mother  alone. 

Mother  not  maker, 

Born,  and  not  made  ; 
Though  her  children  forsake  her, 
Allured  or  afraid. 
Praying   prayers  to  the  God    of  their 
fa.shion.  she   stirs   not  for   all   that 
liave  prayed. 

A  creed  is  a  rod. 

And  a  crown  is  of  night  i 
But  this  thing  is  God, 
To  be  man  with  thy  miEht, 
To  grow  straight  in  the  stren^h  of  thy 
spirit,  and  live  out  thy  life  aa  tb« 
light. 


am  in  thee  to  save  thee, 
As  my  soul  in  thee  saith, 
ive  tliou  as  I  gave  thee. 
Thy  life-blooa  and  breath, 
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Green  leaves  of  thj  labor,  white  flowers 
of  thy  thought,  and  i^dd  fruit  of  th/ 
death. 

Be  the  ways  of  thy  giving 

As  mine  were  to  thee ; 
The  free  life  of  thj  living, 
Be  the  gift  of  it  free ; 
Not  as  servant  to  lord,  nor  as  niaster  to 
slave,  shalt  thou  give  thee  to  me. 

0  children  of  banishment. 
Souls  overcast, 

Were  the   lights  je  see  vanish 
meant 
Alway  to  last, 
Ye  would  know  not  the  sun  overshining 
the  shadows  and  stars  overpast. 

1  that  saw  where  ye  trod 
The  dim  paths  of  the  night 

Set  the  shadow  called  Qod 
In  your  skies  to  g^e  li^ht ; 
But  the  morning  of  manhood  is  risen,  and 
the  shadowless  soul  is  in  sight. 

The  tree  many-rooted 

That  swells  to  the  sk^ 
With  frondage  red-fnuted. 
The  life-tree  am  I ; 
In  the  buds  of  your  lives  is  the  sap  of  my 
leaves :  ye  shall  live  and  not  die. 

But  the  Qods  of  your  fashion 

That  take  and  tiiat  ^ve. 
In  their  pity  and  passion 
That  Bcouree  and  forgive. 
They  are  worms  tnat  are  bred  in  the 
bark  that  falls  off:  they  shall  die 
and  not  live. 

My  own  blood  is  what  stanches 

The  wounds  in  my  bark  : 
Stars  caught  in  my  branches 
Make  day  of  the  dark. 
And  are  worshipped  as  suns  till  the  sun- 
rise sliall  tread  out  their  fires  as  a 
spark. 

Where  dead  ag^  hide  under 

The  live  roots  of  the  tree. 
In  my  darkness  the  thunder 
Malces  utterance  of  me ; 
In  the  clash  of  my  boughs  with  each 
other  ye  hear  the  waves  sound  of 
the  sea. 

That  noise  is  of  Time, 

As  his  feathers  are  spread 
And  his  feet  set  to  climb 


Through  the  boughs  overhead. 
And  my  foliajro  rings  round  him  and 
rusttes,  and  branches  are  bent  with 
his  tread. 

The  storm- winds  of  ages 

Blow  through  me  and  cease. 
The  war-wind  that  rages. 
The  spring-wind  of  peaioe, 
Ere  the  breath  of  them  roughen  my 
tresses,  ere  one  of  my  blossoms  in- 


AU  sounds  of  all  changes, 
All  shadows  and  lights 
On  the  world's  mountain-ranges 
And  stream-riven  heights. 
Whose  tongue  is  the  wind's  tongue  and 
language  of  storm-clouds  on  earth- 
sha>King  nights ; 

All  forms  of  all  faces. 

All  works  of  all  hands 
In  unsearchable  places 
Of  time-stricken  lands, 
All  death  and  all  life,  and  all  reigns  and 
all  ruins,  drop  through  me  as  sands. 

Though  sore  be  my  burden 
And  more  than  ye  know. 
And  my  growth  have  no  gfuerdon 
But  onnr  to  grow, 
Yet  I  fail  not  of  growing  for  lightnings 
above  me  or  death  worms  below. 

These  too  have  their  part  in  me. 

As  I  too  in  these ; 
Such  fire  is  at  heart  in  me, 
Such  sap  is  this  tree's, 
Which  hath  in  it  all  sounds  and  all 
secrets  of  infinite  lands  and  of 


In  the  spring-colored  hours 

When  my  mind  was  as  May's, 
There  brake  forth  of  me  fiowers 
By  centuries  of  days. 
Strong  blossoms  with  perfume  of  man- 
hood, shot  out  from  my  spirit  as  rays. 

And  the  sound  of  them  nnringing 

And  smell  of  their  shoou 
Were  as  warmth  and  sweet  singing 
And  strength  to  my  roots ; 
And  the  lives  of  mv  children  made  per- 
fect with  freedom  of  soul  were  my 
fruits. 

I  bid  you  but  be  ; 

I  have  need  not  of  prayer ; 
I  have  need  of  you  free 
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As  your  mouths  of  mine  air ; 
That  my  heai*t  may  be  g^reater  within 
me,  beholding  the  fruits  of  me  fair. 

More  fair  than  strange  fruit  is 

Of  faith  ye  espouse ; 
In  me  only  the  root  is 
That  blooms  in  your  boughs  ; 
Behold  now  jour  Grod  that  ye  made  you, 
to  feed  him  with  faith  of  your  vows. 

In  the  darkening  and  whitening 

Abysses  ador'd, 
With  dayspring  and  lightning 
For  lamp  and  for  sword, 
God  thunders  in  heaven,  and  his  angels 
are  red  with  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

O  my  sons,  O  too  dutiful 

Toward  Gods  not  of  me, 
Was  not  I  enough  beautiful  ? 
Was  it  hard  to  be  free  ? 
For  behold,  I  am  with  you,  am  in  you 
and  of  you ;  look  forth  now  and  see. 

Lo,  wing*d  with  world's  wonders. 

With  miracles  shod, 
Witli  the  fires  of  his  thunders 
For  raiment  and  rod, 
God  trembles  in  heaven,  and  his  angels 
are  white  with  the  terror  of  God. 

For  his  twilight  is  come  on  him, 

His  anguish  is  here  ; 
And  his  spirits  gaze  dumb  on  liini, 
Grown  gray  from  his  fear  : 
And    liis     lionr     takotli     hold     on    him 
stricken,  the  last  of  his  infinite  year. 

Thought    made   liim   and    breaks 
him. 
Truth  slays  and  forgives  ; 
But  to  you.  as  time  takes  him. 
This  new  thing  it  gives. 
Even  love,  the  Ixdoved  Republic,   that 
feeds  upon  freedom  and  lives. 

For  truth  only  is  living, 

Truth  only  is  whole. 
And  the  love  of  his  giving 
Man's  polestar  and  pole  ; 
Man.  pulse  of  my  centre,   and  fruit  of 
mv  bo<lv.  and  seed  of  mv  soul. 

One  birth  of  mv  bosom  ; 

One  beam  of  mine  eye  ; 
One  topmost  blossom 
Tliat  scales  the  sky  : 
Man.  equal  and  one  with  me,  man  that 
is  made  of  me,  man  that  is  I.      1871. 


THE  PILGRIMS 

"  Who  is  your  lady  of  love,  O  ye  that 

pass 
Singing?  and  is  it  for  sorrow  of  that 
which  was 
That  ye  sine  sadly,  or  dream  of  what 
shall  be? 
For  gladly  at  once  and  sadly  it  seems 
ye  sing." 
— "Our  lady  of  love  by  you  is  un be- 
holden 
For  hands  she  hath  none,  nor  eyes,  nor 
lips,  nor  ^Iden 
Treasure  of  hair,  nor  face  nor  form : 
But  we 
That  love,  we  know  her  more  fair 
than  any  thing." 

— "  Is  she  a  queen,  having  great  gifts  to 

give  ?  " 
— **  Yea,   these  :  that  whoso   hath  seen 
her  shdll  not  live 
Except  he  serve  her  sorrowing,  with 
strange  pain. 
Travail  and  bloodshedding   and  bit- 
terer tears ; 
And  when  she  bids  die  lie  shall  surely 

die. 
And  he  shall  leave  all  things  under  the 
sky, 
And  go  forth  naked  under  sun  and 
rain, 
And  work  and  wait  and   watch  out 
all  his  years." 

— '•  Ilath  she  on  eartli  no  place  of   hafi- 

tat  ion  .'' 
— *'  Age  to  age  calling,  nation  answer- 
ing nation. 
Cries  out.  Where  is  she  ?  and    there  i- 
none  to  say  ; 
For  if  she  be  n(;t  in  the  spirit  of  men. 
For  if  in  the  inward   soul    she    hath   ii" 

plac^e. 
In  vain  they  cry  unto  Jier,   seeking  h^r 
face. 
In  vain  their  mouths  make  much  of 
her  :  for  they 
Cry  with  vain  t(mgues,  till  the  heart 
lives  again." 

— **0  ye  that  follow,  and  have  ye  no 

repentance  ? 
For  on  your  brows  is   written    a   mortal 
sentence. 
An  liierojj^iyph  of  sorrow,  a  fiery  si^r. 
That  in  your  lives  ye  shall  not  j^ri-r^ 
or  rest, 
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Nor  have  the  sure  sweet  common  love, 

nor  keep 
Friends  and  safe  days,  nor  joy  of  life 
nor  sleep." 
— '*  These  have  we  not,  who  have  one 
thing,  the  divine 
Face  and  clear  eyes  of  faith  and 
fruitful  breast." 

— *'  And  ye  shall  die  before  your  thrones 

be  won." 
— **  Yea,  and  the  changed  world  and  the 
liberal  sun 
Shall  move  and  shine  without  us,  and 
we  lie 
Dead  ;  but  if  she  too  move  on  earth, 
and  live. 
But  if  the  old   world  with  all  the  old 

irons  rent 
Laugh  and  give  thanks,  shall  we  be  not 
content  ? 
Nay,  we  shall  rather  live,  we  shall  not 
die, 
Life  being  so  little,  and  death  so 
good  to  give/" 


»> 


— "  And  these  men  shall  forget  you." — 

**  Yea»  but  we 
Shall  be  a  part  of  the  earth  and  the  an- 
cient sea. 
And  heaven-high  air  august,  and  aw- 
ful fire, 
And  all  things  good  ;  and  no  man's 
heart  shall  beat 
But  somewhat  in  it  of  our  blood  once 

shed 
Shall  quiver  and  quicken,  as  now  in  us 
tne  dead 
Blood  of  men  slain  and  the  old  same 
lifers  desire 
Plants  in  their  fiery  footprints  our 
fresh  feet." 

— **  But  ye  that  might  be  clothed  witli 

all  things  pleasant. 
Ye  are  foolish  that  put  off  the  fair  soft 
present. 
That  clothe  yourselves  with  tlie  cold 
future  air ; 
When  mother  and  father  and  ten- 
der sister  and  brother 
And  the  old  live  love  that  was  shall  be 

as  ye, 
Dust,  and  no  fruit  of  loving  life  shall 
be." 
— **  She  shall  be  yet  who  is  more  than 
all  these  were, 
Than  sister  or  wife  or  father  unto  us 
or  mother." 


— *'  Is  this  worth  life,  is  this,  to  win  for 

wages? 
Lo,  the  dead  mouths  of  the  awful  gray- 
grown  ages. 
The  venerable,  in  the  past  that  is  their 
prison. 
In  the  outer  darkness,  in  the  un- 
openin^  grave. 
Laugh,  Knowing  how  many  as  ye  now 

say  have  said. 
How  many,  and  all  arc  fallen,  are  fallen 
and  dead : 
Shall  ye  dead  rise,  and  these  dead  have 
not  risen  ?  " 
— **  Not  we  but  she,  who  is  tender, 
and  swift  to  save." 

— **  Are  ye  not  weary  and  faint  not  by 

the  way. 
Seeing  night  by  night  devoured  of  day 
by  day, 
Seeing  hour  by  hour  consumed  in  sleep- 
less fire  ? 
Sleepless ;  and  ye  too,  when  shall  ye 
too  sleep  ?  " 
— **  We  are  weary  in  heart  and  head,  in 

hands  and  feet. 
And  surely  more  than  all  things  sleep 
were  sweet, — 
Than  all  things  save  tlie  inexorable 
desire 
Which  whoso  knoweth  shall  neither 
faint  nor  weep." 

— '*  Is  this  so  sweet  that  one  were  fain 

to  follow  ? 
Is  this  so  sure  where  all  men*s  hopes  are 
hollow, 
Even  tliis  your  dream,  that  by  much 
tribulation 
Ye  shall  make  whole  flawed  hearts, 
and  bowed  necks  straight  ?  " 
— **  Nav,  though  our  life  were  blind,  our 

death  were  fruitless. 
Not  therefore  were  the  whole  world's 
high  hope  rootless ; 
But  man  to  man,  nation  would  turn  to 
nation. 
And  the  old  life  live,  and  the  old 
great  word  be  great." 

— **  Pass  on,  then,  and  pass  by  us,  and 

let  us  be. 
For  what  light  think  ye  after  life  to 
see  ? 
And  if  the  world  fare  l)etter  will  ye 
know? 
And  if  man  triumph  who  sliall  seek 
you  and  say  ?  " 
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— "  Enough  of  light  is  tbis  for  oue  life'e 

That  all  meu  bum  are  mortal,  but  riot 

And  we  meo  bring  deatii  lives   bj 

That  men  may  reap  and  eat  and 

live  by  day.''  Iftjl. 

TO  WALT  WHITMAN  IN  AMERICA 

Send  but  a  song  oversea  for  us. 
Heart  of  their  hearts  who  lire  free. 

Heart  of  their  sia^r.  to  be  for  us 
Hore  than  our  singing  can  be  ; 

Ours,  in  the  tempest  at  error, 

With  no  light  butthetivilight  of  terror; 
Send  oa  a  song  oversea  1 

Sweet-smelling     of     pine  leaves     and 

grasses. 
And   blown    as  a  tree    through   and 

through 
With  the  winds  of  the  keen  mountain- 

And  tender  ai  sun-smitten  dew  ; 
Sharp-tongued  as  the  winterthat  shakee 
Tlifl  wastes  of  your  limitless  lakes, 

Wide-eyed  as  the  sea-line's  blue. 

0  strong-winged  soul  with  prophetic 
IiioB  liot  with  the  bloodbeats  of  song, 

Witli  tremor  of  lieartstrings  magnetic. 
With  thoughts  as  Ihanders  in  tlirong. 

With  consonant  ardors  of  chords 

Tliiit  pierce  men's  souls  as  with  swords 
Au(i  hale  them  hearing  along. 

Make  us.  too,  music,  to  be  with  us 

As  a  woi'd  f  riim  a  world's  iieart  warm, 

To  5ail  the  dark  an  a  sea  with  us. 
Full-sailed,  outsinging  the  storm, 

A  song  to  put  Are  in  our  ears 

Whose  burning  Shalt  burn  up  tears. 
Whose  sign  bid  battle  reform  ; 

'    A  note  in  the  ranks  of  a  clarion, 
A  word  in  the  wind  of  cheer. 
To  consume  as  with  lightning  the  oarrion 

That  makes  time  foul  for  us  liere ; 
In  tlie  air  that  our  dead  things  infest 
A  blast  of  the  breath  of  the  west, 
Till  east  way  as  west  way  is  clear. 

Out  of  the  sun  beyond  sunitet, 

From   the   evening   wiience   morning 
ehalt  be. 

With  the  rollers  in  measureless  onset. 
With  the  van  of  the  storming  sea. 


With  the  world-wide    wind,    with   Uw 

breath 
Tliat  breaks  shipa  driven  upon  denth. 
With  the  passion  of  all  tfaitigs  free. 

With  the  sea-steeds  footless  and  frantic. 
White  myriads  for  death  to  bestriile 

In  the  charge  of  the  ruining  Atlantic 
Where  deaths  by  regiments  ride. 

With  clouds  and  clamors  of  waters. 

With  a  long  note  sln-iHer  than  slaughtCT^ 
On  the  furrowless  fields  world-wide. 

With  terror,  with  ardor  and  wonder. 
With  the  soul  of  llie  season  that  waiw 

When   the    weiglit    of  a   whole    year's 
thunder 
In  the  tidestream  of  Butumn  breaks 

Let  the  Sight  of  the  wide-winged  woid 

Gume  over,  come  in  and  be  heard. 
Take  form  and  fire  for  our  aakes. 

For  a  continent  bloodless  with  travail 
Here  toils  and  brawls  as  it  can. 

And  the  web  of  it  who  shall  unravel 
Of  all  that  peer  on  the  plan  ; 

Would  fain  grow  men,  but  thej  grmr 


One  name,  not  twain  for  division  : 
One  thing,  not  twain,  from  the  birth; 

Spirit  and  subetenoe  and  vision. 

Worth  more  tlian  worship  ia  worth  ; 

Unbehehl.  unadored,  undivined, 


:,  tlie  o 


ind. 
le  of  the  earth. 


Tlie 
Tlie  seoi 

Here  as  ii  weakling  in  irons. 
Here  as  a  weanling  in  bands 

As  a  prey  that  tiiB  stake-net  env.  _  _. 
Our  life  that  we  looked  for  stands  ; 

And  the  man-child  naked  and  dear. 

Democracy,  turns  on  us  hero 
Eyest^mbling,  with  tremulous  hands. 

It  sees  not  what  season  shall  bring  to  it 
Sweet  fruit  of  its  bitter  desire ; 

Few  voices  it  hears  yet  sing  to  it. 
Few  pulses  of  hearts  reasuire : 

Foresees  not  time,  nor  foreliears 

The  noises  of  imminent  years. 
Earthquake,  aud  thunder,  and  fire: 

When  crowned  and  weapuned  and  curl^ 
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Of  war's  last  flame-strioken  field, 
Till  godlike,  equal  with  time, 
It  stand  in  the  sun  sublime. 

In  the  godhead  of  man  revealed. 

Round  your  people  and  over  them 
Light  like  raiment  in  drawn. 

Close  as  a  garment  to  oover  them 
Wrought  not  of  mail  nor  of  lawn : 

Here,  with  hope  hardly  to  wear, 

Naked  nations  and  bare 
Swim,  sink,  strike  out  for  the  dawn. 

Chains  are  here,  and  a  prison, 
Kings,  and  subjects,  and  shame : 

If  the  Gkxl  upon  you  be  arisen, 
How  should  our  songs  be  the  same  ? 

How  in  confusion  of  change. 

How  shall  we  sing,  in  a  strange 
Land  songs  praising  his  name  ? 

God  is  buried  and  dead  to  us. 

Even  the  spirit  of  earth. 
Freedom :  so  have  they  said  to  us. 

Some  with  mocking  and  mirth, 
Some  with  heartbreak  and  tears  : 
And  a  God  without  eyes,  witJiout  ears, 

Who  sliall  sing  of  him,  dead  in  the 
birth? 

The  earth-god  Freedom,  the  lonely 
Face  lightening,  the  footprint  unshod. 

Not  as  one  man  crucified  only 
Nor  scourged  with  but  one  life's  rod  : 

The  soul  that  is  substance  of  nations. 

Reincarnate  with  fresh  generations  ; 
The  great  god  Han,  which  is  Gkxi. 

But  in  weariest  of  years  and  obscurest 
Doth  it  live  not  at  heart  of  all  things 

Tlie  one  Qod  and  one  spirit,  a  purest 
Life,  fed  from  unstanchable  springs  ? 

Within  love,  within  hatred  it  is. 

And  its  seed  in  the  stripe  as  the  kiss. 
And  in  slaves  is  the  germ,  and  in 
kings. 

Freedom  we  call  it,  for  holier 
Name  of  the  sours  there  is  none  ; 

Surelier  it  labors,  if  slowlier. 
Than  the  metres  of  star  or  of  sun  ; 

Slowlier  than  life  unto  breath, 

Surelier  than  time  unto  death. 
It  moves  till  its  labor  be  done. 

Till  the  motion  be  done  and  the  measure 
Circling  through  season  and  clime. 

Slumber  and  sorrow  and  pleasure. 
Vision  of  virtue  and  crime  ; 

Till  consummate  with  conquering  eyes, 


A  soul  disembodied,  it  rise 
From  the  body  transfigured  of  time. 

Till  it  rise  and  remain  and  take  station 
With  the  stars  of  the  world  that  re- 
joice; 

Till  the  voice  of  its  heart's  exultation 
Be  as  theirs  an  invariable  voice. 

By  no  discord  of  evil  estranged. 

By  no  pause,  by  no  breach  in  it  ohang^ed, 
By  no  clash  in  the  chord  of  its  choice. 

It  is  one  with  the  world's  generations. 

With  the  spirit,  the  star,  and  the  sod  : 

With  the  kmgless   and    king-strioken 

nations, 

With  the  cross,  and  the  chain,  and 

the  rod ; 

The  most  high,  the  most  secret,  most 

lonely. 
The  earth-soul  Freedom,  that  only 
Lives,  and  that  only  is  God.      1871. 

FROM  MATER  TRIUMPHAUS 

[to  libertyJ 

I  am  thine  harp  between  thine  hands, 
O  mother  I 
All    my    strong  chords  are  strained 
with  love  of  thee. 
We  grapple  in  love  and  wrestle,  as  each 
with  other 
Wrestle  the  wind  and  the  unreluctant 
sea. 

I  am  no  courtier  of  thee  sober-suited. 

Who  loves  a  little  for  a  little  pay. 
Me    not    thy    winds   and    storms,  nor 
thrones  disrooted, 
Nor    molten    crowns,  nor   thine  own 
sins,  dismay. 

Sinned  hast  thou  sometime,  therefore 
art  thou  sinless : 
Stained  hast  thou  been,  who  art  there- 
fore without  stain ; 
Even  as  man*s  soul  is  kin  to  thee,  but 
kinless 
Thou,  in  whose  womb  Time  sows  the 
all-various  c^in. 

I  do  not  bid  thee  spare  me,  O  dreadful 
mother ! 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  spare  not,  of  thy 
grace. 
How  were   it   with   me   then,  if   ever 
another 
Should  come  to  stand  before  thee  in 
this  my  place  ? 
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I  uiu  the  trumpet  at  thy  lips,  tliy  clarion, 
Full   ot  thy   cry,  sonorous   with   thy 
breath ; 
The  graves  of  kouIs  born  worms,  awd 
creeds  grown  carriou 
Thy  blast  ot  judgment  fills  with  Area 
ol  deatli. 

Thou  art  the  player  whose  orgau-keya 
are  thunders. 
And   I,  beneath   thy   fiMit,   the  pedat 

Thou  art  the  ray  whereat  the  rent  night 
Bunders, 
And  I  the  cloudlet  borne  upon  thy 

I   shall   bum   up   before  thee,  pass  and 
perish. 
As  haee  in  sunrise  on  the  red  sea-line : 
But  thou  from  dawn  to  sunsetting  shalt 
cherish 
The  thoughts  that  led  and  souls  that 
lighted  mine. 

Beared    between   night  and  noon   and 

truth  and  error, 
Ea^h    twilight-travelling    bird    that 

trills  and  screams 
Sickens  at  midday,  nor   can    face    tor 

The    imperious    heaven's    inevitable 
extremes. 

I  huve  no    spirit    ut   skill    with   equal 

fingers 
At    sign    to    sharpen   or    to    slacken 

strings ; 
I  keep  notimeotsongwitli  gold-perched 

singers 


I  am  thy  storm-thrush  of  the  days  that 
darken, 
Thy  petrel  in  the  foam  that  bears  thy 
bark 
To  port  through  niglit  and  tempest;   if 
thou  hearken, 
My  voice  is  in  thy  heaven  before  the 
lark. 


I  have  heard  thee  and   beheld   thee  and 
give  warning. 
Before  thy  wbecla  divide  the  sky  and 


I  have  eyes  and  heart  to  eadure  th«. 
O  thunder- bearer. 
And  they  shall   be   who    sliall  tui« 
tongues  to  sing, 

I  have  love  at  least,  and  have  not  f«u. 

and  part  not 
From  thine  lUDBvigablu  and  winglen 

way: 
Thou  tarriest,  and  I  have  not  said  thoa 


Darkness  to  daylight  shall  lift  up  thj' 

Hill  to  hill  thunder,  vale  cry  ba^A  to 

With  wind-notes  as   of  eagles  jEsclij- 


Sung  to  by  mighty  sons   of  dawn  asd 

Ot  this  night's  songs  thine  enr  ^lall 

keep  but  one, — 
That  supreme  song  which    shook  thr 

channelled  waters. 
And  called  thee  skyward  as  God  calb 


1  again  be  fin 


the  El 


ome,  though  all  h 

above  thee  ; 
Though   death    before   thee  come  to 
clear  thy  sky : 
Let  us  but  Bee  in  his  thy  face  who  lovt 


thee. 

Yea.  though  thou  slay  i 
let  us  die. 


■.  aiid 


1871, 


COR  CORDnjM 

[Shelley] 

O  HEART  of  hearts,  the  chalice  of  lov*'* 

Hid   round   with    flowers    and   all  the 

bounty  ot  bloom  ; 
O  wondurtul  and  perfect  heart,  tor  \t\uM 
The  lyrist  liberty  made  life  a  lyre  ; 
O  heavenly  heart,  at   whose   most  den 

Dead  love,  living  and  aioging,  cleflliy 
tomb. 
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And  with  him  risen  and  regent  in  death^s 
room 

All  day  thy  choral  pulses  rang  full  choir ; 

O  heart  whose  beating  blood  was  run- 
ning song, 

O  sole  thmg  sweeter  than  thine  own 
songs  were, 

Help  us  for  tliy  free  love's  sake  to  be 
free, 

True  for  thv  truth's  sake,  for  thy 
strength's  sake  strong, 

Till  very  liberty  make  clean  and  fair 

The  nursing  earth  as  the  sepulchral  sea. 

1871. 

"NON  DOLET." 

It  does  not  hurt.  She  looked  along  the 
knife 

Smiling,  and  watched  the  thick  drops 
mix  and  run 

Down  tlie  sheer  blade ;  not  that  which 
had  been  done 

Could  hurt  the  sweet  sense  of  the  Roman 
wife. 

But  that  which  was  to  do  yet  ere  the 
strife 

Could  end  for  each  forever,  and  the  sun  : 

Nor  was  the  palm  yet  nor  was  peace  yet 
won 

While  pain  had  power  upon  her  hus- 
band's life. 

It  does  not  hurt,  Italia.    Thou  art  more 

Than  bride  to  bridegroom ;  how  shalt 
thou  not  take 

The  gift  love's  blood  has  reddened  for 
thy  sake  ? 

Was  not  thy  lifeblood  given  for  us  be- 
fore? 

And  if  love's  heartblood  can  avail  tliy 
need. 

And  thou  not  die,  how  should  it  hurt 
indeed?  1871. 

^   THE  OBLATIOI^ 

Ask  nothing  more  of  me,  sweet, 
All  I  can  Rive  you  I  give. 
Heart  of  mv  heart,  were  it  more, 
More  would  be  laid  at  your  feet : 
Love  that  should  help  you  to  live, 
Song  that  should  spur  you  to  soar. 

All  things  were  nothing  to  give 
Once  to  have  sense  of  you  more. 
Touch  you  and  taste  of  you,  sweet, 
Think  you  and  breathe  you  and  live. 
Swept  of  your  wings  as  they  soar, 
Tnidden  by  chance  of  your  feet. 


I  that  have  love  and  no  more 
Give  you  but  love  of  you,  sweet : 
He  that  hath  more,  let  him  give ; 
He  that  hath  wings,  let  him  soar ; 
Mine  is  the  heart  at  your  feet 
Here,  that  must  love  you  to  live. 

1871. 

A  FORSAKEN  GARDEN 

In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland 
and  highland. 
At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  wind- 
ward and  lee. 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland 
island. 
The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  en- 
closes 
The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blos- 
somless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  g^ew  green  from 
the  graves  of  its  roses 
Now  lie  dead. 

Tlie  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and 
broken. 
To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone 
land. 
If  a  step  should  sound   or  a  word  be 
spoken, 
Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange 
guest's  hand  ? 
So  long  have  the  gray  bare  walks  lain 
guestless. 
Through  branches  and  briars  if  a  man 
make  way. 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's, 
restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense   hard  passage  is  blind   and 
stified 
That  crawls  by  a  track  none  turn  to 
climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years 
have  rified 
Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched 
not  of  time. 
Tlie  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is 
taken ; 
The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the 
plain ; 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind- 
shaken. 
These  remain. 

Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that 

falls  not ;  [plots  are  di7  ; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed- 
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From  the  thicket  ot  thorns  whence  the 
nightingale  oalla  not. 
Could  she  fall,  tltere  were  never  a  rose 
to  reply. 
Over   the    meadows  that  blossom   an'd 
wither, 
Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song. 
Only   the  aun  and  the  rain  oonne  hither 
All  jear  long. 

The  Bun  buma  sear,  and  the  rein  diaheT- 

One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless 

Only  tlie  vrind  here  hovers  and  revels 
In  a  round  where  life  seenia  barren  as 
death. 
Here   there  was  Inughing  of  old,  there 
was  weeping, 
Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 
Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred 
sleeping 
Years  ago. 

Heart  handfost  in  hrart  aa  thef  stood, 
•■  Look  thither," 
Did  he  whisper?    "Look  forth  from 
the  flowera  to  the  sea : 
For  the  fojtm-flowej^  endure  when  the 
rose-blossoms  wither. 
And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — 
But  we  ?  ■' 
And  the  same  wind  sang,  and  the  same 
wavea  whitened, 
And  or  ever  the  garden's   last   petals 

In  the  li|>s  tliat  had  whispered,  the  eyes 
that  had  lightened, 
Love  was  dead. 


And  were  one  to  the  end — but  what 
end  who  knows? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must 
wither. 
As    the  rose-red   aeaweed  that  mocks 
the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead 
to  love  them  ? 
What  love  was  ever  asdeepas  a  grave? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above 
them 
Or  the  wave. 

AH  are  at  one  now.  roses  and  loven. 
Not  known  of  the  oliSs  and  the   fields 
and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  ba«  been 


In  the  air  now  soft  with  a 

be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  aweeten 

seasons  hereafter 
Of  the  Sowers  or  the  lovers  tbat  la 

now  or  weep. 


Here  death  may  deal  not  again  forever;, 
Here   change   may  come    not  till  all 
change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  tbey 
shall  rise  up  never. 
Who  have  left  naught  living  lo  tm*- 
age  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones,  and   tlioros   of   the  wild 
ground  growing. 
When  the  sun  and  the  nun  live,  thcM 
shall  be ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon   all  tbeae 
blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  she«r  flit 
crumble. 
Till   terrace  and     mesdoiv    the  daep 
gulfs  drink. 
Till  thesCrength  of  the  waves  of  thehifb 
tides  humble 
T)ie  fields  that  lessen,  the   rocks  that 

Here  now  in  his  triumph  wheiwallUiingt 

fatter. 
Stretched   out  on   the   spoils  that  hii 

own  hand  spread. 
As  a  god  self-slain  on  his  oira  atiauge 

Death  lies  dead. 

July,  isn. 

A  BALLAD  OF  DREAMLAND 

I  HID  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  rosee. 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart : 
In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  Dioir'i 

Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 
Why  would  it  sleep  not?  why  should 


Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind's  wing  closea 
And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keaa  nui'i 

dart; 


Ow 
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Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  seas 
doses. 
And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than 

thou  art. 
Does  a  thought  in   thee   still   as   a 
thorn's  wound  smart  ? 
Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  de- 
ferred? 
What  bids  the  lips  of  thy  sleep  dispart  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  oharm  en- 
closes, 
It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's 
chart, 
And  sweet  on  its  trees  as  the  fruit  that 
grows  is, 
It  never  was  sold  in  the  merohant!s 

mart. 
The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its 
dim  fields  dart, 
And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops 
heard; 
No  hound's  note  wakens   the  wild- 
wood  hart. 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

■NTOI 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen 
my  part, 
To  sleep  for  a  season  and  hear  no  word 
Of  true  love's  truth  or  of  light  love's  art. 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

September,  1876. 

A  BALLAD  OF  FRANgOIS  VILLON, 

PBINCS   OF  ALL  BALLAD-MAKItRS 

BiBD  of  the  bitter  bright  gray  golden 

morn. 

Scarce  risen  upon  the  dusk  of  dolorous 

years, 

First  of  us  all  and  sweetest  singer  bom. 

Whose  far  shrill  note   the  world  of 

new  men  hears 
Cleave  the  cold  shuddering  shade  as 
twilight  clears ; 
When  sone  new-bom  put  off  the  old 

world's  attire 
And  felt  its  tune  on  her  changed  lips  ex- 

fire, 
foremost  on  the  roll  of  them  that 
came 
Fresh  girt  for  service  of  the  latter  lyre, 
Vilkm,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's 
name! 


Alas,  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  and  the  soora. 

That  clothed  thy  life  with  hopes  and 

sins  and  fears, 

And  gave  thee  stones  for  bread  and  tares 

for  com 

And  plume-plucked  gaol-birds  for  thy 

starveling  peers. 
Till  death  dipt  close  their  flight  with 
shameful  shears ; 
Till  shifts  came  short  and  loves  were 

hard  to  hire. 
When  Ult  of  song  nor  twitch  of  twang- 
ling  wire 
Could  buy  thee  bread  or  kisses ;  when 
light  fame 
Spumed  like  a  ball  and  haled  through 
brake  and  briar, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's 
name! 

Poor  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled 
and  torn! 
Poor  kind  wild  eyes  so  dashed  with 
light  quick  tears ! 
Poor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when 
most  forlorn. 
That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no 

man  steers. 
Like  joy -bells  crossed  with  death-bells 
in  our  ears  I 
What  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fleroe 
desire 
That,  like  some  ravenous  bird,  was 

strong  to  tire 
On  that  frail  flesh  and  soul  consumed 
with  flame, 
But  left  more  sweet  than  roses  to  respire, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brotner's 
name? 

KNVOI 

Prince  of  sweet  songs  made  out  of  tears 
and  flre, 

A  harlot  was  thy  nurse,  a  Gkxl  thy  sire ; 
Shame  soiled  thy  song,  and  song  as- 
soiled  thy  shame. 

But  from  th^  feet  now  death  has  washed 
the  mire, 

Love  reads  out  flrst  at  head  of  all  our 
quire, 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  gUA  mad  brother's 
name.  September,  1877. 

TO  LOUIS  KOSSUTH 

Light  of  our  fathers'  eyes,  and  in  oar 

own 
Star  of  the  unsetting  saaael  I  for  thj 

name. 


8^2^ 
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Thatonthefrontof  m 


and  ehonp 

With  stormy  wind  und  liglitning.  keeps 

And  bears  its  witness  ttll  daj  througli 

the  BAoie ; 
Not  tor  past  days  and  grent  deeds  pant 

Kossuth,  we  praise  thse  as  our  Landor 

praised. 
But  tliftt  now  too  wo  know  tliy  voice  uiy- 

Thy  voice,  the  trumpet  of  the  truth  of 

God. 
Tiiine  hand,  the  tlnmder-bearer's.  raised 

to  smite 
As  with  heaven's  lightning  tor  a  sword 

and  rod 
Men's  heads  abased  before  the  Musooviie. 
February,  1878. 

CaiLDS  SONG 

What  U  gold  worth,  say, 
Worth  for  work  or  play, 
Worth  to  keep  or  pay. 
Hide  or  throw  away, 

Hope  about  or  fear  ? 
What  IB  love  worth,  pray? 
Wortltatear? 

Giolden  on  (lie  mould 
Lie  tht'  dejid  loaves  rolled 
Of  the  wet  woods  old, 
Yellow  leaves  and  cold . 

Woods  without  a  dove ; 
Gold  is  worth  hut  gold ; 

Love's  worth  love,  1878. 

TRIADS 


The  message  of  April  to  May, 

That  May  sends  on  into  Juue 
And  June  gives  out  to  July 
For  birthday  buoo ; 

The  delight  of  the  dawn  in  the  day. 
The  delight  of  the  day  iti  the  nooa, 
The  deliglit  of  a  Bong  in  a  sigh 
That  breaks  the  tune  : 

The  secret  of  passing  away. 
The  cast  of  the  change  of  the  moon. 
None  knows  it  with  ear  or  witii  eve, 
But  all  will  soon. 


The  live  wave's  love  for  the  shore. 
Tlie  ehore's  for  the  wave  as  it  dies. 
The  love  of  the  thunder-fire 
That  sears  the  skies — 

We  shall  know  not  though  life  wm 


Till  the  secret  be  secret  no  more 
In  the  light  of  one  hour  as  it  flies, 
Be  the  hour  as  of  suns  that  expire 
Or  suns  that  rise.  1873 

ON  THE  CLIFFS 

Between  the  nkoondawn  and  the  st 

down  liere 
The   twilight  hangs  half   starless  ;  h 


The  word  of  the  sun  to  the  sky, 
The  word  of  the  wind  to  the  sea. 
The  word  of  the  moon  to  the  night, 
What  may  it  be? 

The  sense  of  the  flower  to  the  fly. 
The  sense  of  the  bird  to  the  tree. 
The  sense  of  the  cloud  to  the  light, 
Who  can  tell  me? 

Tlie  song  of  the  fields  to  the  kye. 
The  song  of  the  lime  to  the  bee. 
The  song  of  the  depth  to  the  height. 
Who  knows  all  three? 


With  (ear  or  love 


rples 


Fiercely  the  gaunt  woods  to  the  gnm 

soil  cling 
That  bears  for  all  fair  fruits 
Wan  wild  sparse  flowers  of  windy  anJ 

wintry  spring 
Between  the  tortive  serpent-ahapen  roots 
Wherethrough  their  dim  growtn  hariij 
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Hardly,  to  speak  for  suiuiner  one  sweet 

word 
Of  suminer*8  self  scarce  heard. 
But  higher  tlie  steep  green  sterile  fields, 

Uiickset 
With  flowerless  hawthorn  even  to  the 

upward  verge 
Whence  the  woods  gathering  watch  new 

cliffs  emerge, 
Higher  than  their  highest   of  crowns 

that  sea- winds  fret. 
Holds  fast,  for  all  that  night  or  wind  can 

say, 
Some  pale  pure  color  yet, 
T(x>  dim  for  green  and  luminous  for  gray. 
Between  the  climbing  inland  cliffs  above 
And  these  beneath  that  breast  and  break 

the  bay, 
A  barren  peace  too  soft  for  hate  or  love 
Broods  on  an  hour  too  dim  for  night  or 

day. 
O  wind,  O  wingless  wind  tliat  walk'st 

the  sea, 
^    Weak  wind,  wing-broken,  wearier  wind 

than  we. 
Who  are  yet  not  spirit- broken,  maimed 

like  thee. 
Who  wail  not  in  our  inward  night  as 

thou 
In  the  outer  darkness  now, 
Wliat  word  has  the  old  sea  given  thee 

for  mine  ear 
From  t)iy  faint  lips  to  hear? 
For  some  word  would  she  send  me,  know- 
ing not  how. 

Nay,  what  far  other  word 

Tlian  ever  of  her  was  spoken,  or  of  me 

Or  all  my  winged  white  kinsfolk  of  the 

sea 
Between  fresh  wave  and  wave  was  ever 

heard. 
Cleaves  the  clear  dark  enwinding  tree 

with  tree 
Too  close  for  stars  to  separate  and  to  see 
Enmeshed  in  multitudinous  unity  ? 
What  voice  of  what  strong  God  hath 

stormed  and  stirred 
The  fortressed  rock  of  silence,  rent  apart 
Even  to  the  core  Night*8  all  maternal 

heart? 
What  voice  of  Qod  grown  heavenlier  in 

a  bird. 
Make  keener  of  edge  to  smite 
Than  lightning.— yea,  thou  knowest,  O 

mother  Night, 
Keen  as  that  cry  from  thy  strange  chil- 
dren sent^ 

*  In  Aeschylus*  Bmneiildes. 


Wherewith  the  Athenian  judgment- 
shrine  was  rent. 

For  wrath  that  all  their  wrath  was  vainly 
spent. 

Their  wrath  for  wrong  made  right 

By  justice  in  her  own  divine  despite 

That  bade  pass  forth  un blamed 

The  sinless  matricide  and  unashamed  ? 

Yea,  what  new  cry  is  this,  what  note 
more  bright 

Than  their  song's  wing  of  words  was 
dark  of  flight. 

What  word  is  this  thou  hast  heard. 

Thine  and  not  tliine  or  theirs,  O  Night, 
what  word 

More  keen  tlian  lightning  and  more 
sweet  than  light? 

As  all  men's  hearts  grew  godlike  in  one 
bird 

And  all  those  hearts  cried  on  thee,  cry- 
ing with  might. 

Hear  us,  O  mother  Night  I 

Dumb  is  the  mouth  of  darkness  as  of 

death : 
Light,  sound  and  life  are  one 
In  the  eyes  and  lips  of  dawn  that  draw 

the  sun 
To  hear  what  first  child's  word  with 

glimmering  breath 
Their  weak    wan  weanling    child  the 
*  twilight  saith  ; 

But  night  makes  answer  none. 

God,  if  thou  be  god, — bird,  if  bird  thou 

be, — 
Do  thou  then  answer  me. 
For  but  one  word,  what  wind  soever 

blow. 
Is  blown  up  usward  ever  from  the  sea. 
In  fruitless  years  of  youth  dead  long 

ago  V^'^^  snow 

And  deep  beneath  their  own  dead  leaves 
Buried,  1  heard  with  bitter  heart  and  sere 
The  same  sea's  word  unchangeable,  nor 

knew 
But    that    mine     own    life-days    were 

changeless  too, 
And  sharp  and  salt  with  unshed  tear  on 

tear. 
And  cold  and  fierce  and  barren ;  and 

my  soul, 
Sickening,   swam  weakly    with    bated 

breath 
In  a  deep  sea  like  death. 
And  felt  the  wind  buffet  her  face  with 

brine 
Hard,  and  harsh  thought  on  thought  in 

Ionic  bleak  roll 
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memory,  BKd 
ae  tor  shadotr 


BlowD  br  keen  gusts  of  memory  Bad  as 

Heap  tlie  weight  up  of  pain,  and  break, 

and  leave 
StrenRtli  scarte  eiiou^li  to  grieve 
In  the  sick  heavy  spirit,  umiiaiiiied  with 

Of  waves  that  beat  at  the   tired  lips  of 
Ufa. 

Nay,  «ad  may  be 

may  lie 
The  dream  lie  wea' 

But    scarce    one    breath ing-space,    one 

heartbeat  long, 
Wilt  thou  take  shadow  of  sadneiis  on  thy 

Not  thou,  being  more  than  man  or  man's 


^e  sun  whom  all  our  «oula  and  eonga 

call  sii-e. 
Whose  godhead  gave  thee,  clkosen  of  all 

Thee  only  of  all  that  serve,  of  all  that 
fling 

Before  our  sire  and  king, 

Borne  up  some  epaoe  ou  tiiue's  world- 
wandering  wing. 

This  gift,  this  doom,  to  bear  tilt  time'ts 
wing  tire — 

Life  everlastiug  of  eternal  fire. 

Thee  only  ot  all :  yet  can  no  memory  aay 

How  many  a  night  and  day 

My  heart  has  been  as  thy  heart,  and  my 

life 
As  thy  life  is.  a  .sleepless  hidden  thing. 
Full  of  the  thirst  and  hunger  of  winter 

and  spring. 
That  seeks  its  food  not  in  such  love  or 

strife 
As  fill    men's   hearts    with  passionate 

hours  and  rest. 
From   no  loved  lips  and   on   no  loving 

Have  I  sought  everforsuch  gifts  as  bring 
Comfort,  to  stay  the  secret   soul  wita 

The  ]'oys,  the  loves,  the  labors,  whence 

Rathe  fruit  of  hopes  and  tears, 

I  have  made  not  mine  ;  tiie  best  of  all 

my  days 
Have  bean  as  those  fair  fruitlesa  summer 


Those  wat«r- waifs  that  but  the  sea-wind 

Flakes  of  glad  foam  or  fioweia  on  fini- 

less  ways 
That  take  the  wind  in   bmsou  and  th« 


For  all  my  days  aa  all  thy  days  frotu 

birth 
Hy  heart  as  tliy  heart  -wgts  in  me  u 

Fire ;  and  not  all  the  fountaina  of  tfa« 

Have  waves  enough  to  quench  it,  nor  on 

Is  fuel  enough  to  feed, 
While  day  sows  night,  and  night  sows 
day  for  seed. 


We» 


a  not  marked  for  sorrow,  thou 


by  I 


That  melt  mf 

A  memory  mastering  pies 

A  npint  within  the  sense  of  ear  and  eye, 
A  soul  behind  the  soul,  that  seeks  aod 


9  hearts  and  alt«r  -,  w« 
>  and  all 


And  makes  o 


■  life  n 


irily  with  il 


And  feed  but  from  its  lips,  that  in  re- 

Fi^d  of  our  hearts  wherein  tlie  old  fire* 

that  bum 
Have  strength  not  to  oonMime 
Nor  glor}'  enough  to  exalt  us  past  oai 


,.    .  ips,   thou  knowe^l. 

that  wail  was  thrown ) 
For  round  about  her  hare  Ihr  great  god) 

cast 
A  icing-borne  body,  and  oloUted  htr  clott 

and  fast 
With  a  aiceet  life  that  hath   no  part  in 

But  mf.for  me(how  hadst  thou  liwirt  to 

hear?)  [sprar. 

Remains  a  sundering  teilh  the  tufo-idged 
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Ah,  for  her  doom  !  so  cried  in  presage 

then 
The  bodeful  bondslaye  of  the  king  of 

men. 
And  might  not  win  her  will. 
Too  dose  the  entangling  dragnet  woven 

of  crime. 
The  snare  of  ill  new-born  of  elder  ill, 
The  curse   of   new  time  for  an  elder 

time, 
Had  caught  and  held  her  yet, 
Enmeshed  intolerably  in  the  intolerant 

net, 
Who  thought  with  craft  to  mock  the 

Gkxi  most  high, 
And  win  by  wiles  his  crown  of  prophecy 
Prom  the  sun's  hand  sublime. 
As  GKxi  were  man,  to  spare  or  to  forget. 

Bat  thou. — the  gods  have  given  thee  and 

forgiven  thee 
More  than  our  master  gave 
That      strange-eyed,      spirit- wounded, 

strange- tonfl^ed  slave 
There   questing   houndlike  where  the 

roofs  red-wet 
Reeked  as  a  wet  red  grave. 
Life  everlasting  has  their  strange  grace 

g^ven  thee. 
Even  hers  whom  thou  wast  wont  to  sing 

and  serve 
With  eyes,  but  not  with  song,  too  swift 

to  swerve ; 
Tet  might  not  even  thine  eyes  estranged 

estrange  her, 
Who  seeinff  thee  too,  but  inly,  bum  and 

Like  that  pale  princess-priest  of  Priam's 

seeu, 
For  stranger  service  gave  thee  guerdon, 

strang^er 
If  this  indeed  be  fl^ierdon,  this  indeed 
Her  mercy,  this  thy  meed — 
That  thou,  being  more  than  all  we  bom, 

being  higher 
Than  all  heads  crowned  of  him  that  only 

gives 
The  light  whereby  man  lives. 
The  bay  that  bicis  man  moved  of  God's 

desire 
Lay  hand  on  lute  or  lyre. 
Set  lip  to  trumpet  or  deflowered  green 

reed — 
If  this  were  given  thee  for  a  grace  in- 
deed. 
That  thou,  being  first  of  all  these,  thou 

alone 
Shouldst  have  the  grace  to  die  not,  but 

tolire. 


And  loose  nor  change  one  poise  of  song, 
one  tone 

Of  all  that  were  thy  lady's  and  thine 
own, 

The  ladv's  whom  thou  criedst  on  to  for- 
give. 

Thou,  priest  and  sacrifice  on  the  altar- 
stone 

Where  none  may  worahip  not  of  all  that 
live. 

Love's  priestess,  errant  on  dark  ways 
diverse ; 

If  this  were  grace  indeed  for  Love  to 
give. 

If  this  indeed  were  blessing  and  no 
curse. 

Love's  priestess,  mad  with  pain  and  joy 

of  song. 
Song's  priestess,  mad  with  joy  and  pain 

of  love, 
Name  above  all  names  that  are  lights 

above. 
We  have  lov'd,  prais'd,  pitied,  crown'd, 

and  done  thee  wron^, 
O  thou  past  praise  and  pity ;  thou  the 

sole 
Utterly   deathless,   perfect    only    and 

whole 
Immortal,  body  and  souL 
For  over  all  whom  time  hath  overpast 
The  shadow  of  sleep  inexorable  is  cast. 
The  implacable  sweet  shadow  of  perfect 

sleep 
That  g^ves  not  back  what  life  g^ves  death 

to  keep ; 
Tea,  all  that  liv'd  and  lov'd  and  sang 

and  sinn'd 
Are  all  borne  down  death's  cold,  sweet, 

soundless  wind 
That  blows  all   night  and  knows  not 

whom  its  breath. 
Darkling,  may  touch  to  death : 
But  one  that  wind  hath  touch'd  and 

changed  not,— one 
Whose  body  and  soul  are  parcel  of  the 

sun ; 
One  that  earth's  fire  could  bum  not,  nor 

the  sea 
Quench;  nor  might  human  doom  take 

hold  on  thee ; 
All  praise,  all  pity,  all  dreams  have  done 

thee  wrong, 
All  love,  with  eyes  love-blinded  from 

above ; 
Song's  priestess,  mad  with  joy  and  pain 

of  love. 
Love's  priestess,  mad  with  pain  and  joy 

of  song. 
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Hasl  thou  uone  other  answer  then  for 

Than  the  ftjr  may  have  of  thee. 

Or  the  earth's  warm  woodlands  girdling 

with  green  girth 
Thy  secret.   Kleeplesg,   burning  life  on 

Or  even  the  aea  that  ouce,  being  woman 

And  girt  with  fire  and  glorj  of  anguish 

Thou  wert  eo  lain  to  seek  to,  fain  Lo 

If  she  would  hear  tliee  and  aove 

And  give  tliee  comfort  of  thy  great 
green  gmie  ? 

Because  I  have  known  thee  always  who 
thou  art, 

Thou  kiiowesl,  have  known  thee  to  tliy 
heart'8  owa  heart. 

Nor  ever  have  given  liglit  ear  to  storied 
song 

Tliat  did  thy  sweet  name  sweet  unwit- 
ting wroBE. 

Nor  ever  have  called  thee  nor  would  <:&]! 
for  shame. 

Thou  knowesti  but   inly,  by  thioe  only 

Sappho — because    I    have    known   thee 

and  loved,  hast  thou 
None  other  answer  now? 
As  brotlier  and  sister  were   we,  oliild 

and  bird. 
Since  thy  first  LeBhian  word 
Flamed  on  nii?.  and  I  knew  not  whence 


Ikn( 

This  was  the  song  that  struck  n 

soul  through, 
Pieroed   my   keen   spirit  of  sense 

edge  more  keen. 
Even  when  I  knew  not — even  ere  ! 

When   thou  maet  but  the  tawny  s 

winged  tiling 
Whose  cry  waa  but  of  spring. 


■  whole 


And  yet  e 


Hear  me  this  niglitfall  by  this  northland 

bay. 
Even  for  their  sake  whose  loud  good 

word  I  had. 
Singing  of  thi'e  in  the  all-beloved  clime 
Once,  where  the  windy  wine  of  spring 

makes  mad 
Onr  sisters  of  Klajano.  who  kept  time 
Clear  to  my  choral  rliyme. 
Yet  was  the  song  acclaimed  of  these 

aloud 


Wliose  praise  had  made  mute  kumhlt- 

ness  niisproud. 
The   Bong  with    answering    Gong  *9- 

plauded  thus. 
But  of  that  OHulian  dream  of  Itylus. 
So  but  for  love's  love  haply  was  it — nsj. 
How   else  ? — that  even    their  song  took 

my  song's  ]iart. 
For  love  of  love  and  sweetneos  of  swwt 

Or   god-given  glorious  madness  of  mid 

May 
And   heat   of    heart    and    hunger   Bod 

thirst  to  sing. 
Full  of  the  new  wine  of  tlie  wind  ct 

ipring. 


3  thine  oar  should  hear 


In  heart  and  spirit  of  song  ; 

It  this  my  great  love   do  tliy  grace  do 

wrong, 
Thy  grace  that  gave  me  grooe  to  Avrdt 

therein  ; 
If  thy  gods  thus  be  my  gods,  and  tlmr 

Made  my  song  part  of  tliy  song— «V(A 

such  part 
Aa  man's  hath  of  God's  heart — 
And  my  life  like  as  thy  life  to  fulfil ; 
What  have  our  gods  then    given  lul 

Ah,  to  thee 
Sister,  much  more,  much  happier  than 


of  grace 
Than  fatU  to  man's  light  race ; 
For  lighter  are  we,  all  our  love  and  pain 
Lighter   than    thine,  who    knoweet  of 

Thus  much,  that  place  nor  time 

Can   heal   or    hurt    or    lull    or    cbaoga 

The  singing  soul  that  makes  his  aoni 

Wiio  hears  the  far  fall  of  its  fire-9«dged 

rhyme 
Fill  darkness  as  with  bright  and  buTning 

Till  all  the  live   gloom   inly  glows,  and 

light 
Si^ems  with  the  sound  to  deave  the  con 

of  night. 

The   singing  aoul  that  moves  thee,  aul 

that  moved 
When    thou    wast    woman,    and    their 

songs  divine 
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Who  mixed  for  Grecian  moutiis  heav- 
en's lyric  wine 
Fell  dumb,  fell  down  reproved 
Before  one  sovereign  Lesbian  song  of 

thine. 
That  soul,  though  love  and  life  had  fain 

held  fast, 
Wind-winged    with   fiery   music,    rose 

and  past 
Through  the  indrawn  hollow  of  earth 

and  heaven  and  hell, 
As  through  some  strait  sea-shell 
The  wide  sea's  immemorial  song, — the 

sea 
That  sings  and  breathes  in  strange  men's 

ears  of  thee 
How  in  her  barren  bride  bed,  void  and 

vast. 
Even  thy  soul  sang  itself  to  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  ?    Ah,  then,  what  song  is  this, 

that  here 
Makes  all  the  nieht  one  ear. 
One  ear  fulfilled  and  mad  with  music, 

one 
Heart  kindling  as  the  heart  of  heaven, 

to  hear 
A  song  more  fiery  than  the  awakening 

sun 
Sing^,  when  his  sonj^:  sets  fire 
To  the  air  and  clouds  tliat  build  the 

dead  night's  pyre  ? 
O  thou  of  dit^era-cotored  mind^  O  thou 
DeathleBS,  God's  daughter^  subtle-souled 

— lo,  now, 
Now  to  the  song  above  all  songs,  in  flight 
Higher  than  the  day-8tar's  height. 
And  sweet  as  sound  the  moving  wings 

of  night ! 
Thou  of  the  divers-colored  aed^— behold. 
Her  very  song  of  old! — 
O  deathless,  O  Qod's  daughter^  subtle- 

souled! 
Tliat  same  crv  througli    this   boskage 

overhead 
Rings  round  reiterated, 
Palpitates  as  the  last  palpitated, 
The  last  that  panted  through  her  lips 

and  died 
Not    down    this   gray  north  sea's  half 

sapped  cliff-side 
That    crumbles    toward    tlie  coastline, 

year  by  year 
Moire  near  the  sands  and  near  ; 
Tlie  last  loud  lyric  fiery  cry  she  cried. 
Heard  once    on    heights    Leucadian, — 

heard  not  here. 
Not  here ;  for  this  that  fires  our  north- 
land  night, 

S7 


This  is  tlie  song  that  made 

Love  fearful,  even  the  heart  of  love 
afraid. 

With  the  great  anguish  of  its  great  de- 
light. 

No  swan-song,  no  far-fiuttering  half- 
drawn  breatli, 

No  word  tliat  love  of  love's  sweet  nature 
saith. 

No  dirffe  that  lulls  the  narrowing  lids  of 
death, 

No  healing  hymn  of  peace-prevented 
strife, — 

Tliis  is  her  song  of  life. 

I  loved  tJiee» — hark,  one  tenderer  note 

than  all — 
Atihis,  of  old  twie^  once — one  low  long 

fall, 
Sighing^one  long  low  lovely  loveless 

• ftall. 

Dying — one  pause  in  song  so  fiamelike 

fast — 
Atthis,  long  since  in  old  time  overpast — 
One  soft  first  pause  and  last. 
One, — then  the  old   rage    of   rapture's 

fieriest  rain 
Storms  all  the  music-maddened  night 

again. 

Child  of  Ood,  dose  craftswoman^  I  be^ 

seech  thee 
Bid  not  aclie  nor  agony  break  nor  mas- 

ter, 
Ladyy  my  spirit — 
O  thou  her  mistress,  might  her  cry  not 

reach  thee  ? 
Our  Lady  of  all  men's  loves,  could  Love 

go  past  her. 
Pass,  and  not  hear  it  ? 

She  hears  not  as  she  heard  not:  hears 

not  me, 
O  trebled-natured  mystery — how  should 

she 
Hear,    or   give   ear? — who   heard   and 

heard  not  thee ; 
Heard  and  went  past,  and  heard  not ; 

but  all  time 
Hears  all  that  all  the  ravin  of  his  years 
Hath  c:ist  not  wholly  out  of  all  men's 

ears 
And  dulled  to  death  with  deep  dense 

funeral  cliime 
Of  their  reiterate  rhyme. 
And  now  of  all  songs  uttering  all  her 

praise, 
AH  hers  who  had  thy  praise  and  did  thee 

wrong. 


O   soul  triuTie,  womaa    and  god    and 

bird, 
Man,  man  at  least  lias  heard. 
All   ages  call   thee   conqueror,  and  thy 

CIJ 

The  mightiest  as  the  least  beneath  the 

aby 
Whose  heart  was 

Btiired 
With  wind  of  mounting  music  blown 

more  high 
Than  wildest  wing  may  fly. 
Bath   heard   or  hears. — even  ..^rhylUB 


r   set   to  song,  or 


si. 
But  when  thy  name  was  wonian, 

thy  word 
Human.— then,  haply,  snrely  then 


3  but 

Song ;    as    in    heaven   at   highest   one 

sceptred  sun 
Regent,  on  eartli  here  surety  without  fail 
One  only,  one  imperious  nightingale. 
Dumb  w&s  the  field,  the  woodland  mute, 

the  lawn 
Silent ;  the  hill  wan  tongueless  as  the 

Even  when  the   last  fair   wuif  of  cloud 

that  fett 
Its  heart  beneath  the  coloring  moonrays 

melt, 
At  high  midnoon  of  midnight  half  with- 

Bared  all  the  sudden  deep  divine  moon- 
Then,  unsaluted  by  her  twin-born  tune, 
That    latter  timeless    morning    of    the 

Rose  past  its  hour  of  inoond^e  ;  clouds 

gave  vei^j 
To  the  old  reconquering  ray, 
But   no  song  answering  made  it   more 

than  day  ; 
No  cry  of  song  by  niglit 
Shot    Sre   into    the    cloud-constraining 

light. 
One  only,  one  j^olian  i>i1and  heard 
Thrill,  but  through  no  bird's  throat. 
In  one  strange  manlike  maiden's  godlike 


For  that  sole  singer  in  &11  time's  ageltn 

Singled    and    signed    for   so   triiunphil 

fate. 
Alt  nightingales  but  one  in  all  theworlJ 
All  her    sweet    life    were    silent  ;  m)r 

then, 
When  her  life's  wing  of  womanhood  «m 

Their  cry,  tliis  cry  of  thine  was  beani 

As  of  me  now,  of  any  bom  of  man. 


[{«kitid1ed   here,  thy    ruling    song   lut 

thrilled 
The  deep  daik  air  and  subtle  tender  m* 
And  biealhJe.<fi   hearts  with  one  b^^l 

sound  fulfilled. 


On 


miJn( 


n  loir 


Swimming,  and  birds  about  my  bappi«r 

Skimming,    one   smooth   soft    way  by 

I —        water  and  air. 

To  these  my  bright  bora  brethren  andto 

Hath  not  the  clear  wiikd  borne  or  Memed 

A  song  wherein  all  earth    and  heavsn 

Were  molten  in  one  musio  made  of  thM 
To  enforce  us,  O  our  sister  of  the  sboie. 
LfOok  once  in  heart  back  landward  and 

adore  ? 
For  Bongless  were  ws  sea-mews,  yet  haJ 

More  jiiy  than  all  things  joyful  of  the*— 

Haply,  than   all   thing^i   happiest ;  nay. 

In  thy  strong  rapture  of  imperious  joy 
Too  hl|;h  for  heart  of  sea-borne  tdrd  or 

boy. 
What  living  things  were  happiest  if  not 

But  knowing  not  love  nor  oh«Dge  nor 

wrath  nor  wrong. 
No  more  we  knew  of  song. 

Bong,  and  the  secrete  of  it,  ftnd  tbwr 

might. 
What  blessings  curse  it  aod  what  cnnM 

I  know  them  since  my  spirit  had  flntln 

Clear  as  thy  song's  words  or  the  lin 

sun's  light, 
Th*  small  darlc  body's  Lesbian  IotcIiimM 
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That  held  the  fire  eternal  ;  eye  and  ear 
Were  as  a  god's  to  see,  a  ffod  s  to  hear. 
Through  aU  his  hours  of  daily  and  night- 
ly chime. 
The  sundering  of  the  two-edged  spear  of 

time: 
The  spear  that  pierces  even  the  seren- 

fold  shields 
Of  mightiest  Memory,  mother  of  all  songs 

made. 
And  wastes  all  songs  as  roseleaves  kissed 

and  frayed 
As  here  the  harvest  of  the  f oam-fiowered 

fields  ; 
But  thine  the  spear  may  waste  not  that 

he  wields 
Since  first  the  God  whose  soul  is  man's 

live  breath, 
The  sun  whose  face  hath  our  sun's  face 

for  shade, 
Put  all  the  light  of  life  and  love  and 

death 
Too  strong  for  life,  but  not  for  love  too 

strong. 
Where  pain  makes  peace  with  pleasure 

in  thy  song, 
And  in  thine  heart,  where  love  and  song 

make  strife. 
Fire  everlasting  of  eternal  life.    1880. 

ON  THE  DEATHS  OF  THOMAS  CAR- 
LTLE  AND  QEORGE  ELIOT 

Two  souls  diverse  out  of  our  human  sight 

Pass,  followed  one  with  love  and  each 
with  wonder : 

The  stormy  sophist  with  his  mouth  of 
thunder. 

Clothed  with  loud  words  and  mantled  in 
the  might 

Of  darkness  and  magnificence  of  ni^ht ; 

And  one  whose  eye  could  smite  the  night 
in  sunder. 

Searching  if  light  or  no  light  were  there- 
under, 

And  found  in  love  of  loving-kindness 
Ught. 

Duty  divine  and  Thought  with  eyes  of 
fire 

Snll  following  Righteousness  with  deep 
desire 

Shone  sole  and  stem    before   her  and 

above- 
Sure  stars  and  sole  to  steer  by  ;  but 
more  sweet 

Shone  lower  the  loveliest  lamp  for  earth- 
ly feet.— 

TIm  light  of  little  children,  and  their 
love.  April,  1881. 


SONG  FROM  MARY  STUART 

And  ye  maun  braid  your  j^ellow  hair. 

And  busk  ye  like  a  bride  ; 
Wi'  sevenscore  men  to  bring  ye  hame, 

And  ae  true  love  beside : 
Between  the  birk  and  the  green  rowan 

Fu'  blithely  shall  ye  ride. 

O  ye  maun  braid  my  yellow  hair. 

But  braid  it  like  nae  bride ; 
And  I  maun  gang  my  wavs,  mither, 

Wi'  nae  true  love  beside  ; 
Between  the  kirk  and  the  kirkyard 

Fu'  sadly  shaU  I  ride.  1881. 

HOPE  AND  FEAR 

Bbneath  the  shadow  of  dawn's  aerial 

cope. 
With  eyes  enkindled  as  the  sun's  own 

sphere, 
Hope  from  the  front  of  youth  in  god- 
like cheer 
Looks  God  ward,  past  the  shades  where 

blind  men  g^o))e 
Round  the  dark  door  that  prayers  nor 

dreams  can  ope. 
And  makes  for  joy  the  very  darkness 

dear 
That  ffives  her  wide  wings  play  ;  nor 

dreams  that  fear 
At  noon  may  rise  and  pierce  the  heart  of 

hope. 
Then,  when  the  soul  leaves  off  to  dream 

and  yearn, 
May  truth  first  purge  her  eyesight  to 

discern 
Wliat  once  being  known  leaves  time  no 

power  to  appal ; 
Till  youth  at  last,  ere  yet  youth  be  not, 

learn 
The   kind   wise   word  that   falls  from 

years  that  fall —  , 

*'  Hope  thou  not  much,  and  fear  thou    • 

not  at  all."  1882. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Not  if  men's  tongues  and  angels'  all  in 

one 
Spake,  might  the   word  be  said  that 

might  speak  Thee. 
Streams,  winds,  woods,  fiowers,  fields, 

mountains,  yea,  the  sea, 
What  power  is  in  them  all  to  praise  the 

sun? 
His  praise  is  this, — he  can  be  praised  of 

none. 


Man,  woman.  oliild.prttiseOod  tor  him  ; 

Exnits  Dot  to  \»  worsliipliei].  but  to  be. 
He  is  ;  and,  being,  bebolos  hu  work  H-ell 

All  jof ,  nllgloiy.  all  sorrow,  all streng-tli, 

all  mirth. 
Are  his  :  without   him,  day   were  niKht 

Time  knon'9  not  his  from  time's  own 

All  lutes,  all  harps,  all  vloiii,  s^  flutes. 


all 


Fsll  dumb  before  hiin  ere  t 


CHILDREN 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  ot  heaven. 

No  glory  that  ever  was  shed 
From  the  crosvntu);  star  o(  the  seven 

That  crown  thu  nortli  world'a  head. 

No  word  that  ever  was  spoken 
Of  human  or  godlike  tongue. 

Gave  ever  such  godlike  token 
Siuee  human  h&rpa  were  strung. 


Earth's   creeds  may   be   seventy    tim 

And  bliM>d  have  de&led  eaoh  oreed  : 

If  of  Buch  be  the  kin^^dom  of  hettven. 

It  must  be  heaven  indeed.  1893. 

A  CHILD'S  LAUGHTER 

All  the  bells  of  heaven  mar  ring. 
All  the  birds  of  lieavnn  may  sing. 
All  the  wells  on  earth  may  spring, 
All  the  winds  on  earth  may  bring 

All  sweet  sounds  together  : 
Sweeter  far  than  all  things  liefird, 
Hand  of  harper,  tone  of  bird, 
Bound  of  woods  at  sundann  stirr'd, 
Welling  water's  winsome  word, 

Wind  in  warm  wan  weather, 


One  thing  yet  there  is.  that  none 
Hearing  ere  its  chime  be  done 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 
Soped  in  h^HVeii  hereafter; 


SofI  and  strong  and  loud  and  liglit. 
Very  sound  of  very  light 
Heard  from  morning's  rosiest  height. 
WliL'n  the  eont  of  all  delight 
¥iUa  a  child's  clear  laughter. 

Golden  bells  of  weltronie  rott'd 
Never  forth  audi  notes,  nor  Idid 
Hours  so  blithe  in  tones  so  bold. 
As  the  radiant  moulh  of  gold 

Here  that  rings  forth  hearen. 
If  llie  golden-cresteil  wren 
Were  a  nightingale — why,  then 
Something  seen  and  htai'd  of  men 
Might  bo  half  as  sweet  as  when 

Laughs  a  child  of  seven.  IseS. 

THE  SALT  OF  THE   EARTB 

If  childliood  were  not  in  the  world. 

But  only  nien  and  women  crown : 
No  baby-locks  in  tendrils  curted. 

No  baby- blossoms  blow-n  ; 

Though    men    were    stronger.    woniEB 

And  nearer  all  delights  iu  reach. 

And  verse  and  music  uttered  rarer 

Tones  of  more  godlike  speech  : 

Though  the  utmost  life  of  life's  bs» 

Found,  as  it  cannot  now  find,  wordi; 
Though    desert    sands    were    sweet  m 
■llowoiB 
nd  flowers  could  sin^  like  birds. 

But  children  never  heard  them,  never 
They  felt  a  ciiUd's  f(K>t  leap  and  run: 

ThiK  were  a  drearier  star  than  ever 
Yet  looked  upon  the  sun.  18S1 

CHILD   AND   POET 

You  send  me  your  love  in  a  letter, 

.■lend  you  my  love  in  a  song : 
Ah  child,  your  gift  is  the  better. 
Mine  does  you  but  wrong. 

No  fame,  wore  the  best  less  brittle. 


We  see  the  children  above  us 
As  lliey  might  ongela  above  : 

Come  back  to  us,  child,  if  you  loTe  n 
And  bring  us  your  I0V9.  UK 
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.  ■'  A  CHILD'S  FUTURE 

What  will  it  please  you,  my  darling, 

hereafter  to  be  ? 
Fame  upon  land  will  you  look  for,  or 

glory  by  sea  ? 
Qallant  your  life  will  be  always,  and  all 

of  it  free. 

Free  as  the  wind  when  the  heart  of  the 
twilight  is  stirred 

Elastward,  and  sounds  from  the  springs 
of  the  sunrise  are  heard  : 

Free — and  we  know  not  another  as  in- 
finite word. 

Darkness  or  twilight  or  sunlight  may 

compass  us  round. 
Hate  may  arise  up  against  us,  or  hope 

may  confound ; 
Love  may  forsake  us  ;.yet  may  not  the 

spirit  be  bound.  * 

Free  in  oppression  of  grief  as  in  ardor  of 

joy 
Still  may  the  soul  be,  and  each  to  her 

strength  as  a  toy : 
Free  in  the  glance  of  the  man  as  the 

smile  of  the  boy. 

Freedom  alone  is  the  salt  and  the  spirit 

that  gives 
Life,  and  without  her  is  notliing  that 

verily  lives : 
Death  cannot  slay  her :  she  laughs  upon 

death  and  forgives. 

Brightest  and  hardiest  of  roses  anear 

and  afar 
Glitters  the  blithe  little  face  of  you, 

round  as  a  star : 
Liberty  bless  you  and  keep  you  to  be  as 

you  are. 

England  and  liberty  bless  you  and  keep 

you  to  be 
Worthy  the  name  of  their  child  and  the 

sight  of  their  sea : 
Fear  not  at  all ;  for  a  slave,  if  he  fears 

not,  is  free.  1883. 

feTUDE  RfexVLISTE 


A  BABT*8  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink. 

Might  tempt,  should  Heaven  see  meet, 
An  angePs  lips  to  kiss,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 


Like  rose-hued  sea-fiowers  toward  the 
heat 
They  stretch  and  spread  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink 

Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
A  baby's  feet. 

n 

A  baby's  hands,  like  rosebuds  furl'd, 

Whence  yet  no  leaf  expands. 
Ope  if  you  touch,  though  close  upcurl'd 
A  baby's  iiands. 

Then,  even  as  warriors  grip  their  brands 

When  battle's  bolt  is  hurrd. 
They  close,  clench'd  hard  like  tighten- 
ing bands. 

No  rosebuds  yet  bv  dawn  impearl'd 

Match,  even  in  loveliest  lands. 
The  sweetest  flowers  in  all  the  world — 
A  baby's  hands. 

Ill 

A  babv's  eves,  ere  speech  begin, 
Ere  lips  learn  words  or  sighs, 
Bless  all  things  bright  enough  to  win 
A  baby's  eyes. 

Love,  while  the  sweet  thing  laughs  and 
lies, 
And  sleep  flows  out  and  in. 
Lies  perfect  in  them  Paradise. 

Their  glance  might  oast  out  pain  and  sin. 

Their  speech  make  dumb  the  wise, 
By  mute  glad  godhead  felt  within 

A  baby's  eyes.  1883. 

IN  GUERNSEY 

(TO  THEODORE  WATTS) 
I 

The  heavenly  bay,  ringed  round  with 

cliffs  and  moors. 
Storm-stained  ravines,  and  crags  that 

lawns  inlay. 
Soothes  as  with  love  the  rocks  whose 

guard  secures 
The  heavenly  l»y. 

O  friend,  shall  time  take  even  this  away. 
This  blessing  given  of  beauty  that  en- 
dures. 
This  glory  shown  us,  not  to  pass  but  stay  ? 
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BRIl'lSH  POETS 


Though  sight  be  changed  for  memorr. 
What  memory,  changed  by  love  to  sight, 
The  wori)  that  se&la   for  ever  mine   &ad 
The  heavenly  bay. 

II 


Onoe  more  I  give  me  body  and  soul  to 
Who  hast  my  soul  for  ever :  oliS  and 
Recede,  and   heart  to  heart  once   more 


Uy  heart  spiings  first  and  plunges,  er« 

my  hand 
Strike  out    from  shore :  more  close    it 

brings  to  me. 
More  near  and  dear    than    seema  my 

fiitherlnnd, 
My  mother  sea. 

Ul 
AoroHS  and  along,  as  the  bay's  breadth 

opens,  and  o'er  ua 
Wild  autumn   axults  in  the   witiil,  swift 

rapture  and  .itrong 
Impels  us,  and  broader   the  wide  tpavps 
briKhi^n  bpfore  ua 
Across  and  along. 

The  whole  world's  heart  is  uplifted,  and 
knovFs  not  wrong  ; 
.    The  whole  world's  life  is  a  chant   to  the 
»ea-tide's  chorus ; 
Are  we  not  as   waves  of  the   water,  aa 
notes  of  the  song? 

Like  children  unworn  of  the  passions  and 

toils  that  wore  us. 
We  breast  for  a  season  the  breadth  of  the 

seas  that  throng. 
Rejoicing  as  they,  to  be  borne  as  of  old 

thny  bore  us 
Across  and  along.  1883. 

A  SINGING  LESSON 


Isgood.or   was  held  so,  for   ladies;biU 

nought 
In  a  song  can  be  good    if  the  turn  of  tha 

Far-fohrhed  and  dear  bought. 

As  the  turn  of  a  wave  should  it  aoood, 

and  the  thought 
Ring   smooth,  and  as  light  as  the  spny 

that  disperses 
Be  the  gleam  of  the  words   fnr  the  gwb 

thereof  wrought. 

Let  the  soul  in  it    shiue   through  ibe 

sound  as  it  pierces 
Uen's  hearts   with   possession  of  mufic 

unsought ; 
For  the  bounties  of  soag  are  no  jtadoiu 


Far-fetched  and  dear  bought.  18SS. 
.      THE  ROUNDEL 


A  Boundel  is  wrought  as  a 


nog  o 


With  ci-aft  of  delight  and  with  cuiiniiig 

of  sound  unsought. 
That  the  heart  of  the  hearer  may  smili 
if  to  pleasure  his  ear 
A  roundel  is  wrought. 

Its  jewel  of  music  is  carren  of  all  or  of 

Love,  laughter,  or   mourning — remem- 
brancB  of  rapture  or  fear — 

That  fancy  miiy  fashion  to  hang  in  ilip 
ear  of  thought. 

As  a  bird's  quick  sone  runs  round,  and 

tlie  hearts  in  us  hear — 
Pause  answers  to  pause,  and  again  Um 

same  strain  caught. 
So  moves  the  device  whence,  round  as  ■ 
pearl  or  tear, 
A  roundel  is  wrought. 

1881 
A  SOLITUDE 
Sha  beyond  sea,  sand  after  sweep  of 

Here    ivory   sinootli,   here   cloven  sod 

ridged  with  flow 
Of  channelled   waters  soft   as   rain  or 

Sti'etch  their  lone  length  ateasebeneaih 

the  bland 
Gray   gleam   of  skies   whose    smile  <a 

nave  and  strand 
Shines  weary  like  a  man's  whoEmllMU 

know 
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That  now  no  dream  can  mock  his  faith 

with  show, 
Nor  cloud  for  him  seem  living  sea  or 

land. 
Is  there  an  end  at  all  of  all  this  waste, 
These  crumbling  cliffs  defeatured  and 

defaced, 
These   ruinous    heights   of  sea-sapped 

walls  that  slide 
Seaward  with  all  their  banls  of  bleak 

blown  flowers 
Qbid  yet  of  life,  ere  jet  their  hope  sub- 
side 
Beneath  the  coil  of  dull  dense  waves 

and  hours?  June,  1884. 

ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD 

AXONO  these  low  pleached  lanes,  on  such 

a  day. 
So  soft  a  day  as  this,  through  shade  and 

sun. 
With  glad  g^ve  eyes  that  scanned  the 

glad  wild  way 
And  heart  still  hovering   o'er  a  song 

begun. 
And  smile  that  warmed  the  world  with 

benison. 
Our  father,  lord  long  since  of   lordly 

rhyme. 
Long  since  hath  haply  ridden,  when  the 

lime 
Bloomed  broad   above  him,  flowering 

where  he  came. 
Because  thy  passage  once  made  warm 

this  Clime, 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy 

name. 

Each  year  that  England  clothes  herself 

with  May, 
She  takes  thy  likeness  on  her.    Time 

hath  spun 
Fresh  raiment  all  in  vain  and  strange 

array 
For  earth  and  man*s  new  spirit,  fain  to 

shun 
Things  past  for  dreams  of  better  to  be 

won. 
Through  many  a  century  since  thy  fun- 
eral chime 
Rang,  and  men  deemed  it  death's  most 

direful  crime 
To  have  spared  not  thee  for  very  love  or 

shame ; 
And  yet,  while  mists  round  last  year's 

memories  climb, 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy 

name. 


Each  turn  of  the  old  wild  road  whereon 

we  stray, 
Meseems,  might  bring  us  face  to  face 

with  one 
Whom  seeing  we  could  not  but  give 

thanks,  and  pray 
For  England's  love  our  father  and  her 

son 
To  speak  with  us  as  onoe  in  days  long 

done 
With  all  men,  sage  and  churl  and  monk 

and  mime. 
Who  knew  not  as  we  know  the  soul  sub- 
lime 
That  sang  for  song's  love  more  than 

lust  of  fame. 
Tet,  though  this  be  not,  yet,  hi  happy 

time. 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy 

name. 

Friend,  even  as  bees  about  the  flower- 
ing thyme. 

Tears  crowd  on  years,  till  hoar  decay 
begrime 

Names  once  beloved ;  but  seeing  the 
sun  the  same, 

As  birds  of  autumn  fain  to  praise  the 
prime. 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy 
name.  June,  1884. 

THE  SEABOARD 

Thb  sea  is  at  ebb,  and  the  sound  of  her 

utmost  word 
Is  soft  as  the  least  wave's  lapse  in  a  still 

small  reach. 
From  bay  unto  bay,  on  quest  of  a  goal 

deferred. 
From  headland  ever  to  headland  and 

breach  to  breach 
Where  earth  gives  ear  to  the  message 

that  all  days  preach 
With  changes  of  gladness  and  sadness 

that  cheer  and  chide. 
The  lone  way  lures  me  along  by  a  chance 

untrieid 
That  haply,  if  hope  dissolve  not  and 

faith  be  whole. 
Not  all  for  nought  shall  I  seek,  with  a 

dream  for  guide. 
The  goal  that  is  not,  and  ever  again  the 

goal. 

The  trackless  ways  are  untravelled  of 

sail  or  bird ; 
The  hoar  wave  hardly  recedes  from  the 

soundless  beach. 


; 
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Tl\e  silence  of  iuslsnt  noon  goes  nigh  to 

be  heard. 
The  TJewleea  void  to  be  risible  ;  all  said 

A  closure  of  culm  no  clamor  of  storm 

can  breach 
Concludes  andconSneaand  absorbs  them 

All  foraea  of  liglu  and  of  life  ajid  the 

liTB  world  s  prWe. 
S»nds    bsrdly    ruffled    of    rippl^a   that 

hHnil;  roll 
Seem  ever  to  show  as  inreacii  of  a  swift 

brief  stride  Jg"al. 

The  goal  thai  is  uot,  and  erer  again  the 


Thew 


otlie 


the 


lends  to  nie  iierd. 
And  a  joy  to  the  lieail  is  a  goal  that  it 

may  not  r^ach. 
No  sense  tiiat  for  everlhelimitsof  nenix 

engird, 
No  hearmg  or  eight  tliat  is  vassal  to 

form  or  speech, 
Learns  ever  the  Beuret  that  shadow  and 

silence  teach, 
Hears  ever  the  notes  that  or  ever  they 

swell  subside. 
Bees  ever  the  liuht  that  lights  not  thfl 

loud  world  8  tide, 
Clasps    ever  the  cause   of  the  lifelong 

scheme's  control 
Wherethrough  we  pursue,  till  the  waters 

of  lite  be  dried,  [grial. 

Tlie  goiil  that  18  not,  and  ever  ogsiin  the 

Friend,  what  have  we  sought  or  seek  we, 

whate'er  betide, 
Though  the  seaboard  shift  its  mark  from 

afar  descried, 
But  aims  whence  ever  anew  shall  arise 

the  soul  ? 
Love,  thought,  song,  life,  but  eiiow  for 

a  glimpae  and  bide 
The  goal  that  is  not,  and  ever  again  tb« 

goal.  188*. 

THE  CUFFSIDE  PATH 

8f..\ward  goes  the  sun,  and  homeward 

by  the  down 
We,  before  the  night  upon  his  gi-ave  b« 

Low   behind   us   lies  the    bright    steep 

murmuring  town, 
Bigfa  before  us  lieaves  the  steep  rough 

silent  13eld, 
Breach  by  ghastlier  breacli,  the    cliff* 

collapsing  yield : 


Half  the  piith  is  broken,  half  the  lonb 
Flawed  and  crumbled,  riveii   and  itcL 


of  girdling  sand 
Deep  bi^neath,  wiiose  furrows  tell  Iww 

far  and  wide 
Wind  is  lord  and  cliauge  is  sovereign  <rf 

the  stRtnd. 

Star   by  star  on   the   unsunned   walus 

twiriug  down. 
Oolden    apear-points    glance    againu  > 

silver  shield. 
Over  banks  and  bents,  across  the  lisid- 

A«  by  pulse  of  graiiual  plumes  llirou£fc 
twilight  wheeled, 

Solt,  as  sleep,  the  waking  wind  airak» 
the  weald. 

Moor  and  copse  and  fallow,  near  or  tv 
descried. 

Feel  the  mild  wings  move,  and  gladden 
where  tUey  glide  : 

Silence  uttering  love  that  all  thLngB  un- 
derstand. 

Bids  the   quiet   fields  forget  that  hard 


Yet  may  sight,  ere  all  tlie  hoar  mH 

shade  grow  brown. 
Hardly  reckon  half  the  rifts  and  tenu 

ui.l.ealed 
Where    the    scarred     clifls     downward 

sundering  drive  and  drown. 
Hewn   as   if  with  stroke   of  swords  in 

tempest  steeled. 
Wielded  as   tlie   night's   will    and    the 

wind's  may  wield. 
Crowned  and  zoned  in  vain  with  flowen 

of  autumn-tide. 
Life  and  love  seek  harborage  on  the  buiil- 

ward  side ; 
Wind  in  lord  and  change  is  sovereign  of 

the  strand. 

Friend,  though  man  be  less  than  ihret. 

for  alibis  pride, 
Yet,  for  all  his  weakness,  shall  uot  hope 

abide? 
Wind  and  change  can  wreck  but  life  and 

waste  but  land  : 
Truth  and  trust  are  sure,  though  here 

till  at]  subside 
Wind  is  lord  and  cliange  is  sovereign  of 

the  strand.  i^ 
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IN  THE  WATER 

The  sea  is  awake,  and  the  sound  of  tlie 

song  of  the  joy  of  her  waking  is  rolled 
From  afar  to  the  star  that  recedes,  from 

anear  to  the  wastes  of  the  wild  wide 

shore. 
Her  call  is   a  trumpet  compelling  us 

homeward :  if  dawn  in  her  east  be 

acold, 
From  the  sea  shall  we  crave  not  her 

frace  to  rekindle  the  life  that  it  kin- 
led  before, 
Her  breath  to  requioken,  her  bosom  to 

rock  us,  her  kisses  to  bless  as  of  yoro  ? 
For  the  wind,  with  his  wings  half  open, 

at  pause  in  the  sky,  neither  fettered 

nor  free. 
Leans  waveward  and  flutters  the  ripple 

to  laughter :  and  fain  would  the  twain 

of  us  be 
Where  lightly  the  wave  yearns  forward 

from  under  the    curve  of    the  deep 

dawu*s  dome, 
And,  full  of  the  morning  and  fired  with 

the  pride  of  the  glory  thereof  and  the 

glee. 
Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  tlie  lieart 

in  us  bids  and  beseeches,  athirst  for 

the  foam. 

Life  holds  not  an  hour  that  is  better  to 

live  in  :  the  past  is  a  tale  that  is  told. 
The  future  a  sun-flecked  shadow,  alive 

and  asleep,  with  a  blessing  in  store. 
As  we  give  us  again  to  the  waters,  the 

rapture  of  limbs  that  the  waters  en- 
fold 
Is  less  than  the  rapture  of  spirit  whereby, 

though  the  burden  it  quits  were  sore. 
Our  souls  and  the  bodiirs  they  wield  at 

thejr  will  are  absorbed  in  the  life  they 

adore — 
In  the  life  that  endures  no  burden,  and 

bows  not  the  forehead,  and  bends  not 

the  knee — 
In  the  life  everlasting  of  earth  and  of 

heaven,  in  the  laws  that  atone  and 

agree. 
In  the  measureless  music  of  things,  in  the 

fervor  of  forces  that  rest  or  that  roam. 
That  cross  and  return  and  reissue,  as  I 

after  you  and  as  yon  after  me 
Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  the  lieart  in 

US  bids  and  beseeches,  athirst  fur  the 

foam. 

For,  albeit  he  were  less  than  the  least  of 
them,  liaply  the  heart  of  a  man  may 
be  bold 


To  rejoice  in  the  word  of  the  sea,  as  a 

mother*s  that  saith  to  the  son  she  bore, 
**  Child,  was  not  the  life  in  thee  mine, 

and  my  spirit  the  breath  in  thy  lips 

from  of  old  ? 
Have  I  let  not  thy  weakness  exult  in  my 

strength,  and  thy  foolishness  learn  of 

my  lore? 
Have  I  helped  not  or  healed  not  thine 

anguish,  or  made  not  the  might  of  thy 

gladness  more  ?  '* 
And  surely  his  heart  should  answer,  *'The 

light  of  the  love  of  my  life  is  in  thee.'* 
She  is  fairer  than  earth,  and  the  sun  is  not 

fairer,  the  wind  is  not  blither  than  she  : 
From  my  youth  hath  she  shown  me  the 

jo^v  of  her  bays  that  I  crossed,  of  her 

cliffs  that  I  clomb. 
Till  now  that  the  twain  of  us  here,  in 

desire  of  the  dawn  and  in  trust  of  the 

sea. 
Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  the  heart  in 

us  bids  and  beseeches,  athirst  for  the 

foam. 

Friend,  earth  is  a  harbor  of  refuge  for 
winter,  a  covert  w hereunder  to  flee 

When  day  is  the  vassal  of  night,  and  the 
strength  of  the  hosts  of  her  mightier 
than  he ; 

But  here  is  tlie  presence  adored  of  me, 
here  my  <lesire  is  at  re*»t  and  at  home. 

There  are  cliffs  to  be  climbed  ufion  land, 
there  are  ways  to  be  trodden  and  rid- 
den :  but  we 

Strike  out  from  the  shore  as  the  heart 
in  us  bids  and  beseeches,  athirst  for 
the  foam.  Ib^, 

THE  SUNBOWS 

Spray  of  song  that  springs  in  April,  light 

of  love  that  laughs  through  May. 
Live  and  die  and  live   for  ever  :   nought 

of  all  things  far  l(>ss  fair 
Ke('i>s  a  surer  life  than  these  that  seem 

to  pass  like  fire  away. 
In  the  souls  they  live  which  are  but  all 

the  brighter  that  thev  were  ; 
In  the  hearts  that  kindle,  thinking  what 

delight  of  old  was  there. 
Wind  that  sha|>es  and  lifts  and  shifts 

them  bids  peq)otual  memory  play 
Over  dreams  and  in  and  out'  of  deeds 

and  thoughts  which  seem  to  wear 
Light   that   leaps  and  runs  and   revels 

through  the  springing  flames  of  spray. 

Dawn  is  wild  upon  the  waters  where  we 
drink  of  dawn  to-day  : 
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Wide,  from  wave  to  wave  rekindling  in 
rebound  through  radiant  air, 

Flash  the  fires  unwoven  and  woven  again 
of  wind  that  worJcs  in  play, 

Working  wonders  more  tnan  heart  may 
note  or  sight  may  wellnigh  dare. 

Wefts  of  rarer  light  than  colors  rain 
from  heaven,  though  this  be  rare. 

Arch  on  arch  unbuilt  in  building,  reared 
and  ruined  ray  by  ray. 

Breaks  and  brightens,  laughs  and  les- 
sens, even  till  eyes  may  hardly  bear 

Light  that  leaps  and  runs  and  revels 
through  the  springing  flames  of  spray. 

Tear  on  year  sheds  light  and  music 
rolled  and  flashed  from  bay  to  bay 

Round  the  summer  capes  of  time  and 
winter  headlands  keen  and  bare 

Whence  the  soul  keeps  watch,  and  bids 
her  vassal  memory  watch  and  pray, 

If  perchance  the  dawn  may  quicken,  or 
perchance  the  midnight  spare. 

Silence  quells  not  music,  darkness  takes 
not  sunlight  in  her  snare ; 

Shall  not  joys  endure  that  perish  ?  Yea, 
saith  dawn,  though  night  say  naj: 

Life  on  life  goes  out,  but  very  life  en- 
kindles everywhere 

Light  that  leaps  and  runs  and  revels 
tnrough  the  springing  flames  of  spray. 

Friend,  were  life  no  more  than  this  is, 

well  would  yet  the  living  fare. 
All  aflower  and  all  afire  and  all  flung 

heavenward,  who  sliall  siiy 
Such  a  flash  of  life  were  worthless?  This 

is  worth  a  world  of  care — 
Light  that  leaps  and  runs  and    revels 

through  the  springing  flames  of  spray. 

1884. 

ON  THE  VERGE 

Here  begins  the  sea  that  ends  not  till 
the  world's  end.    Where  we  stand, 

Could  we  know  the  next  high  sea-mark 
set  beyond  these  waves  that  gleam, 

We  should  know  wliat  never  man  hath 
known,  nor  eye  of  man  hath  scanned. 

Nought  beyond  these  coiling  clouds  that 
melt    like  fume  of  shrines  that  steam 

Breaks  or  stays  the  strength  of  waters 
till  they  pass  our  hounds  of  dream. 

Where  the  waste  Land's  End  leans  west- 
ward, all  the  seas  it  watches  roll 

Find  their  border  fixed  beyond  them, 
and   a  worldwide  shore's  control : 

These  wliereby  we  stand,  no  shore  be- 
yond us  limits  :   these  are  free. 


Qazing  hence,  we  see  the  water  thit 
grows  iron  round  the  Pole, 

From  the  shore  that  hath  no  ahore  bt- 
yond  it  set  in  all  the 


Sail  on  sail  along  the  sea-line  fades  ind 

flashes :  here  on  land 
Flash  and  fade  the  wheeling  wings  oi 

wings  of  mews  that  plunge  and  scream. 
Hour  on  hour  along  tne  line  of  life  and 

time's  evasive  strand 
Shines  and  darkens,  wanes  and  waxes, 

slays  and  dies :  and  scaroe  they  seem 
More   than   motes   that  thronged  and 

trembled  in  the  brief  noon*s  breatk 

and  beam. 
Some  with  crying   and    wailing,  some 

with  notes  like  sound  of  bells  that  toll. 
Some  with  sighing  and  laughing,  some 

with  words  that  blessed  and  made  v 

whole. 
Passed,  and  left  us,  and  we  know  nd 

what  they  were,  nor  what  were  we. 
Would  we  know,  being  mortal  ?    Never 

breath  of  answering  whisper  stole 
From  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore  be- 
yond it  set  in  all  the  sea. 

Shadows,  would  we  question  darkneee  ? 

Ere  our  eyes  and  brows  be  fanned 
Round  wit6  airs  of    twilight,   washed 

with  dews  from  sleep's  eternal  stream. 
Would  we  know  sleep  s  guarded  secret! 

Ere  the  fire  consume  the  brand. 
Would  it  know  if  yet  its   ashes  may  r^ 

quicken  ?  yet  we  deem 
Surely  man  may  know,  or   ever  night 

unyoke  her  starry  team. 
What  the  dawn  shall  be,  or  if  the  dawn 

shall  be  not  :  yea,  the  scroll 
Would  we  read  of  sleep's  dark  scripture. 

pledge  of  peace  or  doom  of  dole. 
Ah,  but  here  man's  heart  leaps,  yearning 

toward  the  gloom  with  venturous  glee, 
Though  his  pilot  eye  behold  nor  bay  nor 

harbor,  rock  nor  shoal. 
From  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore  be- 
yond it  set  in  all  the  sea. 

Friend,  who  knows  if  deatli  indeed  hare 

life  or  life  have  death  for  goal? 
Day  nor  night  can  tell  us,  nor  may  seas 

declare  nor  skies  unroll 
What  has  been   from  everlasting,  or  if 

aught  shall  alway  l>e. 
Silence  answering  only  strikes  response 

reverberate  on  the  soul 
From   the    shore    that   hath    no  shore 

beyond  it  set  in  all  the  sea.         1^4. 
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ON  THE  MONUMENT  ERECTED 
TO  MAZZINI  AT  GENOA 

Italia,  mother  of  the  souls  of  men, 

Mother  divine 
Of  all  that  8enr*d  thee  best  with  sword 
or  pen, 

All  sons  of  thine, 

Thou  knowest  that  here  the  likeness  of 
the  best 
Before  thee  stands : 
The  head  most  hish,  the  heart  found 
faithfulest. 
The  purest  hands. 

Abo^e  the  fume  and  foam  of  time  that 
flits. 

The  soul,  we  know. 
Now  sits  on  high  where  Alighieri  sits 

With  Angelo. 

Nor  his  own  heavenly  tongue  hath  heav- 
enly speech 
Enough  to  say 
What  this  man  was,  whose  praise  no 
thought  may  reach. 
No  words  oan  weigh. 

Sinoe   man's  first    mother  brought  to 
mortal  birth 

Her  first-bom  son. 
Booh  grace  befell  not  ever  man  on  earth 

As  crowns  this  One. 

Of  God  nor  man  was  ever  this  thing 

said : 

That  he  could  give 

life  back  to  her  who  gave  him,  that  his 

dead 

Mother  might  live. 

Bot  this  man  found  his  mother  dead  and 
slain. 

With  fast-seal'd  eyes. 
And  bade  the  dead  rise  up  and  live  again. 

And  she  did  rise : 

And  all  the  world  was  bright  with  her 
through  him : 
But  darK  with  strife, 
like  heaven's  own  sun  that  storming 
clouds  bedim. 
Was  all  his  life. 

life  and  the  clouds  are  vanish'd ;  hate 
and  fear 

Have  had  their  span 
Of  time  to  hurt  and  are  not :  He  is  here. 

The  snnlike  man. 


City  superb,  that  hadst  Columbus  first 

For  sovereign  son. 
Be  prouder  that  thy  breast  hath  later 
nursed 

This  mightier  One. 

Glory  be  his  for  ever,  while  his  land 

Lives  and  is  free. 
As  with  controlling  breath   and   sove- 
reign hand 

He  bade  her  be. 

E2arth  shows  to  heaven  the  names  by 
thousands  told 
That  crown  her  fame. 
But  highest  of  all  that  heaven  and  earth 
behold, 
Mazzini's  name.  1884. 

THE  INTERPRETERS 
I 

Days  dawn  on  us  that  make  amends  for 
many 
Sometimes, 
When  heaven  and  earth  seem  sweeter 
even  than  any 
Man*8  rhymes. 

Light  had  not  all  been   quenched   in 
France,  or  quelled 

In  Greece, 
Had  Homer  sung  not,  or  had  Hugo  held 

His  peace. 

Had  Sappho's  self  not  left  her  word  thus 
long 
For  token. 
The  sea  round  Lesbos  yet  in  waves  of 
song 
Had  spoken. 

n 

And  yet  these  days  of  subtler  air  and 
finer 
Delight, 
When  lovelier  looks  the  darkness,  and 
diviner 
The  light— 

The  gift  they  give  of  all  these  golden 
hours. 
Whose  urn 
Pours  forth  reverberate  rays  or  shadow- 
ing showers 
In  turn — 

Clouds,  beams,  and  winds  that  make  the 
live  day's  track 
Seem  living — 
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Wliat  were  Ihey  <iU\  no  Bpirit  give  them 
back 
Thanksgiving  ? 

UI 
Dead  air,  dead  Qte,  dead  shapes  and 
shadows,  lolling 
Time  nought ; 
Hon  ^v«s  tliem  ijetists  aud  soul  by  sung. 
and  dwelling 
In  thought. 

In  human  tlionght  tlieir  being  endures, 
tbeir  power 
Abides  : 

Else  were   their  lift!  a  tiling  tlmt  eueh 
li^t  hour 
Derides, 

The  yeara  live,  woi-k.  sigh,  smile,  and 
(tie.  with  all 
They  cherish  ; 
Tbe  soul  eiKtnreH,  though  dreams  that 
red  it  fall 
And  poriiili. 

IV 

In  human  thought  have  ail  things  hahi- 

Our  days 
Laugh,  lower,  and  lighten  pa^t,  and  6nU 

That  stays. 

But    thought    and    faith   are    mightier 
things  than  tiuiii 
C3an  wrong. 
Hade  splendidonce  with  speech,  ormnde 

By  song. 

Remembrance,  tliougli  tbetideof  oliange 
that  rolls 
Wax  hoary. 
Gives  earth  and  heaven,  for  song's  sake 
and  the  soul's, 
Their  glory.  18B5. 

A  WORD  WITH  THE  WIND 

Lord  of  days  and  nights  that  hear  thy 
word  of  wintry  warning, 
Wind  whose  feet  are  set  on  ways  that 

Change  the  nest  wliei'ein  thy  wings  are 


Nut  tim  dawn,  ere  jet  the  impri«ixh« 
night  has  hall  rete«sed  her. 
More    desires  tbe  sun's   full  fan  gl 
cheer,  than  we. 
Well  as  yet  we  love  the  slrcDgili  e(lk 
iron>tongTied  north-easter, 
Yearn  for  wind  to  meet  iisaB'r«ft«l 
the  sea. 
All  thy  ways  are  good,  O  wind,  aad  iD 
the  world  BhoulJ  fester, 
Were  tliy  fourfold  godhead  qoencbcd. 
or  stilled  thy  strife: 
Yet  the  waves  and   we  desire  Wo  bof 
the  deep  soutti -wester. 
Whence    tbe    waters   qnirfcen  aliMt- 
ward,  clothed  wjtli  life. 
Yet  the  Held  not    made   for  phN^uc 
save  of  kceU  nor  lianxiwillg 
Save  of  storm-winds  lies  nabn^iUMt 
by  thy  breath  ; 
Banded    broad    with     ruddy    samptiin 
glow  tbe  aea-banks  narrawteg 
Westward,  wliile  the  sr^  gleuM  cUI 
and  still  as  death. 
Sharp  and  strange  from  inlanil  moA 
thy  bitter  note  of  l«ltle. 
Blown  between  griiu  skies  and  wvltn 
sullen-souled. 
Till   the   baffled  sens   betir  hmA.  ndt 
roar  and  shingles  rattle. 
Ye.teit  and  angered  and  anhuopW 
and  acold. 
Change  thy  iiote,  and  £■**  Uw-  w« 
their  will,  and  all  the  mea<<xitv. 
Full  and  perfect,  of  the  music  of  tiiv 
miglit. 
Let   it   11  It   tbe   bays   ivith    thundpiw 
notes  of  pleasure, 
Sliake  tbe  shores  witli    passion,  sooii' 

Sweet  are  even  the   m.iUl  low  nctf*  rf 
wind  and  aaa,  but  swe^er 
Sounds  the  song  whose  choral  xinsi 
of  raging  rhyme 
Bids  the  shelving  shoals  keep  tooe  with 
storm's  imperious  metre. 
Bids  the  rocks  and   reefs    respond  i> 
rapturous  chime. 
Sweet  the  lisp  and  lulling   whisi 
luxurious  laughter. 
Soft  as  love  orsleep,  of  v 
Dreams,  anil  dreams  not  of  the  darUinf 
linura  before  nor  aft«r, 
Winged  Willi  cloud  whose  w-ratli  slail 
bid  love's  day  be  done. 
Yet  shall  darkness  bring  the  awakenirf 
sea  a  lordlier  lover. 
Clothed  with  strength   more  mdorm 
and  more  strumous  will, 
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Whence  her  heart  of  liearts  shall  kindle 
and  her  soul  recover 
Sense  of  love  too  keen  to  lie  for  love  s 
sake  still. 
Let   thy   strong   south-western    music 
sound,  and  bid  the  billows 
Brighten,  proud  and  glad  to  feel  tliy 
scourge  and  kiss 
Sting  and  soothe  and  sway  them,  bowed 
as  aspens  bend  or  w*illows, 
Yet  resurgent  still  in  breathless  rage 
of  bliss. 
All  to-day  the  slow  sleek  ripples  hardly 
bear  up  shore- ward, 
Charged  with  si^hs  more  light  than 
laughter,  faint  and  fair, 
Like  a  woodland  lake*s  weak  wavelets 
lightly  lingering  forward,        [air. 
Soft  and  listless  as  the  slumber-stricken 
Be  the  sunshine  bared  or  veiled,  the  sky 
superb  or  shrouded. 
Still   me    waters,    lax  and    languid, 
chafed  and  foiled, 
Keen  and  tliwarted,  pale  and  patient, 
clothed  with  fire  or  clouded, 
Vex  their  heart  in  vain,  or  sleep  like 
serpents  coiled. 
Thee  they  look   for,  blind  and  baffled, 
wan  with  wratli  and  weary, 
Blown  for  ever  back  by  winds  that 
rock  the  bird : 
Winds  that  seamews  breast  subdue  the 
sea,  and  bid  the  dreary 
Waves  be  weak  as  liearts  made  sick 
with  hope  deferred. 
Let  thv  clarion  sound   from   westward, 
let  the  south  bear  token 
How  the  glories  of  thy  godhead  sound 
and  sliine : 
Bid  the  land  rejoice  to  see  the  land- 
wind's  broad  wings  broken. 
Bid    the   sea  take    comfort,  bid  the 
world  be  thine. 
Half  the  world  abhors  thee  beating  back 
the  sea,  and  blackening 
Heaven  with  fierce  and  woful  change 
of  fluctuant  form : 
All  the  world  acclaims  thee  shifting  sail 
again,  and  slackening 
Cloudby  cloud  the  close-reefed  cordage 
of  the  storm. 
Sweeter  fields  and  brighter  woods  and 
lordlier  hills  than  waken 
Here  at  sunrise  never  hailed  the  sun 
and  thee : 
Turn  thee  then,  and  give  them  comfort, 
shed  like  rain  and  shaken 
Far  as  foam  that  laughs  and   leaps 
along  the  sea.  1889. 


IN  TIME  OF  MOURNING 

**  Return,"  we  dare  not  as  we  fain 
Would  cry  from  hearts  that  yearn  : 

Love  dares  not  bid  our  dead  again 
Return. 

O  hearts  that  strain  and  bum 
As  fires  fa.st  fettered  burn  and  strain  t 
Bow  down,  lie  still,  and  learn. 

The  heart  that  healed  all  hearts  of  pain 

No  funeral  rites  inurn  : 
Its  echoes,  while  the  stars  remain. 

Return.  May,  1885,     1889. 

A  SEQUENCE  OF  SONNETS  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 

The  clearest  eyes  in  all  the  world  they 

reati 
With  sense  more  keen  and  spirit  of  sight 

more  true 
Than  burns  and  tlirills  in  sunrise,  when 

the  dew 
Flames,  and  al)sorbs  the  glory  round  it 

shed. 
As  they  the  light  of  agesquickand  dead. 
Closed  now,  forsake  us:   yet  the  shaft 

that  slew 
Can  slay  not  one  of  all  tlie  works  we 

knew. 
Nor  death  discrown  that  many-laurelled 

head. 
The  works  of  words  whose  life  seems 

lightning  wrought, 
And  moulded  of  unconquerable  thought. 
And  quickened  with  imperishable  flame. 
Stand  fast  and  shine  and  smile,  assured 

that  nought 
^fay  fade  of  all  their  myriad-moulded 

fame, 
Nor  England*s  memory  clasp  not  Brown- 
ing's name. 


Death,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  one 
for  wliom 

Time  Is  not  loni,  but  servant?  What 
least  part 

Of  all  the  fire  that  fed  his  living  heart. 

Of  all  the  light  more  keen  than  sun- 
dawn's  bl(K)m 

That  lit  and  led  his  spirit,  strong  as  doom 

And  bright  as  h(>i)e,  can  aught  thy 
breath  may  dart 

Quench?  Nav.  thou  knowi*st  he  knew 
thee  what  thou  art, 

A  sliadow  born  of  terror's  barren  womb. 
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That  brings  not  forth  saje   ahadows. 

What  art  thou, 
To  dream,  albeit  thou  breathe  upon  his 

brow. 
That  power  on  him  is  given  thee, — that 

thy  breath 
Can  make  him  less  than  love  acclaims 

him  now, 
And  hears  all  time  sound  back  the  word 

itsaith? 
What  _part  hast  thou  then  in  his  glory, 

Death? 


But  he— to  him,  who  knows  what  gift  is 

thine, 
Death  ?    Hardly  may  we  think  or  hope 

when  we 
Pass  likewise  thither  where  to-night  is 

he, 
Beyond  the  irremeable  outer  seas  that 

shine 
And  darken  round  such  dreams  as  half 

divine 
Some  sunlit  harbor  in  that  starless  sea 
Where  gleams  no  ship  to  windward  or 

to  lee. 
To  read  with  him  the  secret  of  thy  shrine. 
There  too,  as  here,  may  song,  delight, 

and  love, 
The  nightingale,  the  sea-bird,  and  the 

dove. 
Fulfil  with  jov  the  splendor  of  the  sky 
Till  all  beneath  wax  bright  as  all  above  : 
But  none  of  all  that  search  the  heavens, 

and  try 
The    sun,    may    match    the    sovereign 

eagle's  eye. 

Among  the  wondrous  ways  of  men  and 

time 
He  went  as  one  that  ever  found  and 

sought 
And  bore  in  hand  the  lamplike  spirit 

of  thought 
To  illume   with  instance  of  its  fire  sub- 
lime 
The  dusk  of  many  a  cloudlike  age  and 

clime. 
No  spirit  in  shape  of  light  and  darkness 

wrought. 
No  faith,  no  fear,  no  dream,  no  rapture, 

nought 
That   blooms  in    wisdom,  nought  that 

burns  in  crime. 
No  virtue  girt  and   armed  and  helmed 

with  light. 
No  love  more  lovely  than  the  snows  are 

white, 


No  serpent  sleeping  in  some  dead  taah 

tomb. 
No  song-bird  singing  from  some  lire 

soul's  height. 
But  he  might  hear,  interpret,  or  illume 
With  sense  invasive  as   the  dawn  of 

doom. 

What  secret  thing  of   splendor  or  of 

shade 
Surmised  in  all  those  wandering  wits 

wherein 
Man,  led  of  love  and  life  and  death  and 

sin, 
Strays,  climbs,  or  cowers,  allured,  ab- 
sorbed, afraid. 
Might  not  tlie  strong  and  sunlike  aenae 

invade 
Of  that  full  soul  that  had  for  aim  to  win 
Light,  silent  over  time's  dark  tcnl  and 

din, 
Life,  at  whose  touch  death  fades  as  dead 

things  fade  ? 
O  spirit  of  man,  what  mystery  moves  in 

thee 
That  he  might  know  not  of  in  spirit,  and 

SAA 

The  heart  within  the  heart  that  seems 

to  strive. 
The  life  within  the  life  tliat  seems  to  be. 
And   hear  through  all  thy  storms  that 

whirl  and  drive. 
The  living  sound  of  all  men's  souls  alive? 

He  held  no  dream  worth  waking  :  so  he 

said. 
He    who   stands    now   on    death's    tri- 
umphal steep, 
Awakened  out  of  life  wherein  we  sleep 
And  dream  of   what  he  knows  and  sees. 

being  dead. 
But  never  death  for  him  was  dark  or 

dread  : 
"  Look  forth "    he  bade   the   soul,  anJ 

fear  not.    Weep, 
All  ye  that  trust  not  in  his  truth,  and 

keep 
Vain  memory's  vision  of  a  vanished  head 
As  all  that  lives  of  all  that  once  was  he 
Save  that  which  lightens  from  his  word  : 

but  we. 
Who,  seeing  the  sunset-colored  waters 

roll, 
Yet  know  the  sun  subdued   not  of  the 

sea, 
Nor  weep  nor  doubt  that  still  the  spirit 

is  whole, 
And  life  and  death  but  shadows  of  the 

soul.  January,  1890. 
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author  of,  Ar  ?i5 

Obermann  once  more,  Ar  7«W 

O  bitter  sea  ( Life  and  Death  of  Jason)  M  839 

Oblation,  The,  Sw  880 

0<-ean,  The  (Chllde  Harold),  B  239 

Octogenarian,  To  an,  W  63 

Ode  (Bards  of  {Kission),  K  40f$ 

Ode  comiwsed  upon  an  evening  of  extra- 
ordinary splendor,  W  55 

Ode,  Dejection,  An,  CIH 

Ode,  France,  An,  C  88 

Ode,  Intimations  of  immortality,  W  39 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  urn,  K  407 

Ode  on  Indolence,  K  405 

Ode  on  melancholy,  K  409 

Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, T  514 

Ode  to  a  nightingale,  K  408 

Ode  to  duty,  W  44 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  B  184 

Ode  to  Psvcho,  K  406 

Ode  to  tranquility,  V  IH 

Ode  to  the  west  wind,  Sh  297 

Oenone,  T  4fV4 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,  T  479 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  8w  900 

Ogier  the  Dane,  Song  fn)m,  M  855  [186 

Oh  !  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom  :  B 

Oh  that  'twere  possible  1  Maud),  T  523 

Old  and  new  art,  R  804 

Old  pictures  in  Florence,  RB  622 

O,  let  the  solid  ground  ( Maudj,  T  519 

On  a  countrv  road,  8w  903 

On  a  faded  violet,  Sh  293 

On  a  fIrecLin  urn.  Ode,  K  407 

On  an  autumnal  evening.  Lines,  C  66 

On  a  picture  of  Leaudor.  K  380 


On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept,  Sh  310 

On  Bums,  R  811 

One  hope.  The,  R  808 

One  wfiy  of  love,  RB  629 

One  word  is  too  often  profaned,  Sh  868 

One  word  more,  RB  654 

One  year  ago  my  path  was  gn'een,  L  441 

On  Fame,  K  423 

On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,  K 

373  • 
On  his  own  Iphigeneia  and  Agamemnon, 

L440 
On  his  seventy-flf  th  birthday,  L  456 
On  Lucretia  Borgia's  hair,  L  438 
On  melancholy,  Ode,  K  409 
OnMontorio's  Height,  CI  692 
On  music,  L  455 

On  refusal  of  aid  between  nations,  R  778 
On  seeing  the  Elgin  marbles,  K  880 
On  Southey's  death,  L  457 
On  the  clilfs,  Sw  892 
On  the  death  of  Robert  Browning.  Sonnets, 

Sw  909 
On  the  death  of  Southey,  L  456 
On   the   deaths  of  Thomas    Carlyle  and 

George  Eliot,  Sw  899 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  republic, 

W31 
On  the  grasshopper  and  cricket,  K  874 
On  the  Hellenics,  L444 
On  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Lines,  K  390 
On  the  monument  erected  to  Mazzini  at 

Genoa,  Sw  907 
On  the  sea,  K  IM) 
On  the  smooth  brow  and  clustering  hair,  L 

443 
On  the  verge,  Sw  '906 
On  this  day  I  wmpleto  my  thirty-sixth  year, 

B272 
Orpheus  and  the  Sirens,  Songs  of  (Life  and 

death  of  Jason),  M  840 
Orpheus'  song  of  triumph  (Life  and  death 

of  Jason)  M»MO 
O  ship,  ship,  ship,  CI  702 
Osorio.  Song  from,  C  73 
O  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south,  T 

498 
O  that  'twere  possible  (Maud),  T  S23 
Our  gaieties,  our  luxuries,  (.'I  695 
Overhead  the  tree-tops  meet  ( Hppa  passes), 

RB  591 
Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went  (Paracelsus), 

RB568 
Ozymandijis,  Sh  203 

Pacchlarotto  volume,  Epilogue  to  the,  RB 

674 
Pains  of  sleep.  The,  C  98 
PahK'e  of  Art,  The,  T  468 
Palladium,  Ar  765 
Pan,  Hvnm  of,  Sh  tm 
Pan,  Hymn  to  (Endymion),  K  882 
Panth«H)n,  The,  CI  (W2 
Panu'elsuH,  Songs  from,  RB  568 
Parting  at  morning,  RB  fX)5 
Passion  and  worship,  R  794 
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Tarn  rolnM  QUon  Helaa  Uv«s,  L  431 
PMrla£rTbe,ELB63B 
n«l,l.glr^  A.  RBA8S 
tMto  CHUe,  W  45 
,  fmnmbfrn,  H  78D 
Perchd  penxa  r    Peiuatido  B'inyecchla,  CI 

S^rsouai  talk,  W  49 
^Peechlera,  CI  OBR 

jiiantom  or  fact.  C  103 

FhilomelA,  Ar  741 

Plbroeh  of  Donald  Dliu,  8c  163 
'FIctor  ignotus,  RB  DOU 

Pied  piper  of  Hameliu.  The.  RB  588 

PIlKnina,  The,  Sw  sai 

Pippa  paseee.  RB  5T0 
'Pto-aller,  Ar  764 

.Jteaaurel  ifhj  thus  desert  the  heart,  L4.tl 
iPltKhted  promise,  R  TSU 
'foet!  lie  nath  put  Ms  beivrt  to  school,  A, 
Wftl 

Poet,  The,  T  481 

Poetical  i^ommnndmentB  (Doo  Juan,,  B  -Mi 
Joetlia,  RB«ffl 

Poet's  epitaph.  A,  "W  15 

Poet's  Boug,  The,  T  49T 

Political  greatness.  Sonnet,  Sh  358 

Fopnlarity,  RB  SSi 

PorphvrU's  lover,  BB  669 

Portrait,  The,  R  778 

Portrait,  The  (House  ot  LUe),  B  704 

>9ai  of  basil,  The,  K  391 

InaT  but  one  prayer  for  me,  M  837 

^ftelnde  to  the  Earthly  Paradiso,  M  SI3 

<tMdB  of  youth,  R  TOT 

JMmroae  of  tbe  rock.  The,  W  5B 

^|lne«88,  Lyrica  trom  Uie,  T 1S7 

Fttooner  of  CblUon,  B  306 

Proem  (Endvmlon),  K  SHI 

ProlOBue  (Fiflne  at  the  fair),  RB  077 

Prologue  (La  Halslaz),  RB  677 

Prologue  (Two  poets  of  Crolsit),  RB  (J77 

Prometheus,  B  aiS 

Prometheus  unbound,  Bh  269 

Proserpine,  Hymn  to,  8w  Sia 

Proserpiue,  The  gardeii  of,  Sw  87T 

Prosplce,  RB  66T 

Proud  Haisie,  8c  164 

Proud  word  you  never  spoke,  L  448 

Psyche,  Ode  to,  K  400 

Psyche.  Soug  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and, 
II854 

Qua  cumum  veiitus,  CI  686 
Quatrains,  L  44.') 
Queen  Mary,  Lvrics  from,  T  M3 
Queen's  somr.  The  (ChaBi^Iardj,  Sw  873 
QiiesClon,  The,  Hh  347 
Qaestionlng  spirit,  Tlie,  CI  OBO 
Quiet  work,  Ar  TIM 
Qui  laborat,  orat,  a  606 


JUpunzel,  Bong?  from,  M8^ 


-^ 


Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou,  Ki  MT 
Real  quHStlon,  Tbe,  Ct  608 
Rettecca's  hymn,  8c  161 
Reflections  on  hkviu?  left  a  pUtc*!  d 

ment.  C  HO 
Etefosal  of  aid  between  nations.  On,  RUB 
Regeneration.  L  43B 
Remain,  ah  not  Id  yuulb  alone,  L.443 
ReHuii-scat,  Ar  7JT 
Resolution  and  Independence,  "W  38 
Respectability,  RBfBa 
Retro  me^  Sathana,  R  MS 
Revenge,  The,  T543 
Reverie  of  poor  Susan,  The,  W  S 
Revolt  of  Islam,  Dedication  oC,  Sta  m      . 
Riding  together   U  833 
Rime  of  the  ancieut  mariner,  C  73 
Ring  and  th«  book.  From  the.  RB  668 
Ring  out  wild  bella  (In  iiieniorlarai,  T6M 
Rivulet  crosclngniy  ground  iHaadi,  TM 
RixpAh.  T  518 

Robert  Browning,  To,  L443  a^ 

Robert  Browning.  Bonnets  un  the  dMflpft 

Robin  Hood,  K  3S8 

Rotuo  f^Childe  Harold),  B  336 

Rome,  CI  eU2 

Rondel  8w  em 

Rosa  Aylmer,  L  428 

Rose  Aylmer's  hair,  slrea  br  bar  atabtr, 

L4S6 
Roeny,  RB  681 
Roundel,  The,  8w  009 
Roundelay  tEndymionK  E  8BS 
Round  ns  the  wild  crautumg  (Pe^iahMUi 

fancies),  RB  081 
Rndel  to  the  lady  of  Trlpidl,  RB  an 
Rugbj  Chapel,  Ar  TAB 

ftailfne  of  the  sword.  The,  M  89* 
Sailor  bov.  The,  T  536 
Sivlnt  Aanes'  eve,  T  479 
iiaint  Agues',  The  eve  of,  K  an 
Saint  John,  Tbe  eve  of,  8c  IDS 
Saint  Luke  the  painter,  R  SM 
Snlnt  Mark,  The  eve  of.  K  404 
Salt  of  the  Earth,  the,  8w  wo 
Same  flower.  To  the  (celandine  i,  W  ST 
Same  flower.  To  tbe  (daisy),  W  35 
Sapphics,  8w  87ft 
Sappho  (OS  the  cliffs).  8w  fOZ 
Sappbc  to  Hesperus,  L43T 
Said,  KB  Oil 

SanI  beroro  his  List  bpltle.  Song  of.  B  187 
Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availotb,  CI 
095 

Sceptic  moods,  C)  W3 

Scholar  gipsy.  The,  ArT*l 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet.  W  68 

Heahoard,  The,  8w  B03 

Sea,  On  the,  K  386 

Sea,  To  thelLlfeanddeattaorja9cm),JtI89 

Sea-llmlla,  The.  R  77V 

Sea-shell.  The  (Gehir),  L  437 

tieasons.  The,  M  KiT 

SeooDd  bei»t,  Itia,  Ar  714 
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Ree  what  a  lovely  shell  (Maud),  T  522 

Self-deception,  Ar  714 

Self-dejMsndence,  Ar  721 

Sensitive  plant,  The,  Sh  338 

September,  1819,  W  55 

Sequence  of  Sonnet*  on  the  death  of  Robert 

BrowninjT,  Sw  9()9 
Serenade,  Indian,  Sh  299 
Seventy-flfth  birthday,  On  his,  L  456 
Severed  selves,  R  799 
Shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphi(?enela,  L 

4a3 
Shakespeare,  Ar  708 
Shakespeare,  William,  Hw  899 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  L  454 
Shameful  death,  M  833 
Shame  uiK>n  you  Robin  (Queen  Mary),  T 

543 
She  dwelt  amonf?  the  untrodden  wavs,  W 

14 
Shelley,  R  812 

Shelley  (Cor  cx)rdlum^,  Sw  888 
She  walks  in  lM\auty,  B  !«»» 
She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,  W  42 
Shipwreck,  The  (Don  Juan j,  B  243 
Sibylla  palmifera,  R  i¥H 
Silent  noon,  R  796 
Simon  I^ee,  W  i) 
Simplon  Pass,  The,  W  12 
SInginK  lesson,  A,  Sw  902 
Sir  Galaha<l,  T  493 
Sir  Giles'  war-sonpr,  M  888 
Sister  Helen,  R  780 
Sisters,  The,  T  467 
Sister's  sleep.  My,  R  774 
Sisters,  Song  from  the,  T  540 
Skylark,  To  a,  W  45 
Skylark,  To  a,  W  .W 
Skylark,  To  a,  Sh  M^ 
Sleep,  To,  W  50 
Sleep,  To,  K  423 
Sleep  and  j>oetry,  K  374 
Slumber  did  my  spirit  seal.  A,  W  15 
Small  celandine.  To  the.  W  27 
80  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  Htmsitive,  W  <J2 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Ar  ?i8 
Soldier  rest,  thy  warfare  o'er,  8c  159 
Solitary  reai)er.  The,  W  I« 
Solitude,  W  18 
Solltu<le,  A,  Sw  902 
Solitude,  To,  K  3?2 
Some  future  day,  CI  701 
Song,  Sh  ^7 
Song,  Child's.  Sw  892 
S<mg,  Mary  Beaton's  (Chastelard),  Sw  871 
Song,  Nav,  but  you  who  do  not  love  her, 

RB  605 
Song,  The  Queen's  (Chastelard).  Sw  872 
Song  from  Charles  the  first,  Sh  :ttS9 
Song  from  Hellas,  Sh  :«>7 
Song  from  Mary  Stuart,  Sw  89i> 
Song  from  Ogier  the  Dane,  M  855 
Song  from  Osorlo,  C  78 
Song  from  the  Sisters.  T  549 
Song  from  the  story  of  Acontius  and  Cv- 

dippe,  M  855 


Song  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 

M854 
Song  from  Zapolya,  C  101 
Song  in  time  of  order,  Sw  866 
Song  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle,  B  187 
Song  of  spirits  (Prometheus  unbound),  8h 

317 
Song  of  the  echoes  (Prometheus  unbound), 

Sh314 
Songs  from  Chastelard,  Sw  871 
Songs  from  Ferishtah's  fancies,  RB  681 
Songs  from  Paracelsus,  RB  568 
Songs  in  alwence,  CI  700 
Songs  of  Orpheus  and  the  sirens  (Life  and 

death  of  Jason ),  M  840 
Song-throe,  The,  R  8^^2 
Song,  The  miller's  daughter,  T  463 
Song,  Where  shall  the  lover  rest,  Sc  126 
Sonnet,  The,  SV  48,  .58 
Sonnet,  The,  R  793 
Sonnet,  England  in  1819,  Sh  297 
Sonnet  on  Chillon,  B  206 
Sonnet,  Political  greatness,  Sh  858 
Sonnet,  Scorn  not  th(*,  W  58 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  EBB  655 
Sonnets  on  the  death  of  Robert  Browning, 

Sw909 
Sonnets  on  the  thought  of  death,  CI  705 
Sonnet,  To  an  octogenarian,  W  63 
Sonnet  to  l^ike  Leman,  B  214 
Soon,  O  lanthel  life  is  o'er,  L  442 
Soothsay,  R  810 

So  then.  I  feel  not  deeply,  L  455 
Soul's  iK'auty,  R  K04 
Southey,  On  the  death  of,  L  456 
Sou t hey 's  death.  On,  L457 
So  we'll  go  no  more  a-n)vlng,  B  271 
Sparrow's  nest.  The,  W  26 
Splendor  falls  on  castle  walls.  The,  T  498 
Stanza-s  April,  1814,  Sh  275 
Stanzjis   for   music    (There    be    none    of 

iH'auty's  daughters .,  B  189 
Stanztis  for  music  ( There's  not  a  joy),  B  187 
Stiuizas  for  music  (They  s«iy  that  hope  is 

happiness),  B212 
Stanz;is  from  the  (Trande  Chartreuse,  Ar  754 
Stanzas  in  memory  of  the  author  of  Ober- 

mann,  Ar  725 
Stanzas  to  Augusta,  B  2f)9 
Stanziis  written  in  d<*je«'tion  near  Naples, 

Sh  2l« 
Stanziis  written  on  the  roa<l  b«»tween  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa,  B  271 
Statue  and  the  bust.  The,  RB  fJ37 
Stepping  westward,  W  38 
StilIlH>rn  love.  R  800 

Strange  fits  of  {mssion  have  I  known,  W  14 
Strave<l  reveller.  The,  Ar  710 
Stream  of  life,  The,  CI  702 
Stream's  stH.Tet,  The,  R  789 
Sudden  light,  R  788 
Summer  dawn,  M  827 
Summer-night,  A,  Ar  T21 
Summum  Inmum.  RB  683 
Sunlwws,  The,  Sw  9!r> 
Sunrise  in  1848,  At  the,  R  778 
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■  Sun  upon  tha  Welnlldw  Hiil,  The,  Sc  itu 

■  Bupenicriptlon,  A,  R  807 

.^B  Surprlstid  by  joy,  Impatient  as  the  wind. 
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Bw&llow,  Bw&llow,  Dfing,  flj^ng  sonth,  T 


I   Bweel  and  low,  T  4!I8 

I   Bweelrbriar,  Upon  a,  L  432 

Bwitaartand,  Eroni,  Ar  T.w 

Bwitzerland,  Tiiouglit  of  n  Briton  on  the 
subJogatloQ  of,  W  SO 

Tables  tunieil,  The,  W  9 

Tamar  and  the  sen-njiuph,  Loves  ot,  L  4iii 

Tears,  idle  Iwire,  T  4«7 

"ThereisnoOod/'tlie  wicked sftltli,  ClflW 

There  1  said  a  slripUng,  W  Bl 

Tbe^e'^^  a.  woman  like  u  dewdrop.  RB  QOa 

There  was  a  Iwy.  W  13 

TbeaouH  and  Elppolyta,  L  457 

This  Ume-tree  bower  mj  prison,  C  70 

This  world  i«  very  odd,  we  see.  CI  (MIH 

Thomas  Carlyle  and  George  Eliot,  On  the 

deathB  of,itw»a 
Thomas  Moore.  To,  B  km.  371 
Thought  of  a  Briton  on  tlio  subJuKaClon  itf 

SwItMrland,  W  50 
TbouKht  oC  deatli,  Sonnets  on  ttie,  CI  705 
Thrasymedes  and  Eunoe,  L  444 
Threa  Roses,  The,  L  45T 
Three  shadows,  B  809 
Three  years  she  grew  In  sun  and  shower, 

W15 
Throstle,  The.  T  853 
Throiiffli  a  (tliws  darkiy.  CI  BU9 
Through  death  to  love,  R  nu 
I    ThroDKh  the  Metldjft  to  Abd-el-Kadr,  RB 

693 
Thyrsis.  .\rT.i7 
Thy  voice  is  iieard  throngli  rolling  drniiiw, 

T4B8 
Time,  8c  lfi3 
Time,  8h  357 
Time  long  ptutt,  Sh  343 
Time  real  and  Imaginary,  C  TO 
Time's  revenKea,  RB  OMi 
Time  to  be  wise,  L  Ml 
Tin  tern    Abbey,    Lines   composed   a   Few 

miles  above,  W  9 
Titbonna,  T  fiSo 
To— II  tear  thy  kisse«),  Sli  3i5 
To— (Music  when  soft  voit*s  die),  8h  358 
To — jOne  word  is  too  otma  profaned),  8li 

To  a  bHde.  L  441 

To  a  cyclamen,  L  442 

To  a  friend,  Ar  T08 

To  age,  L  45.*! 

To  a  gentleman,  C  99 

To  a  Highland  girl,  W  37 

To  Allsa  Roi:k,  K  380 

To  a  lady,  Sc  108 

To  a  nlgbtlngale.  Ode,  K  408 

To  a  sky-lark,  W  4.'i 

Toaaky-lark,  W  58 

To  a  skylark,  Bti  S44 


Tu  Augusta.  Stantus,  B  HUi 
To  Augusta.  Epistle,  B  21<l 
To  aulumo,  K  409 
To«  ...-..- 

~    B 

Jasou).  k84S 
To  Coleridge.  8h  275 
To  Hartley  Coleridge,  W  S3 
To  He.iperuH.  Sappho,  L  437 
To  Homer,  K  3S9 
To  lanthe,  Lyries.  L  430,  441 
To  Jane.  With  a  guitar,  Sh  atiS 
To  Joaepli  AlUett,  1. 438 
tS  bj?-*!-,  CL  068 
To  Leigh  Hunt  Esq..  K  380 
To  Louis  Kossuth,  8w  a» 
To  Marguerite,  Ar  75n.  757 
To  Mary  (Revolt  ot  Islam),  8h  twi 
To  Mary  Lamb,  L  4« 
To-morrow,  Hh  368 
To  Mr.  Murray,  B  370,  3n 
To  my  ninth  decade,  L,  458 
To  mv  sister.  W  8 
To-night,  8h  3S7 
To  one  who  haa  been  loug  in  i;lty  [ibol  K 

873 
To  Psyche,  Ode,  K  406 
To  Robert  Browning,  L  +43 
To  sleep.  W  00 
To  sleep,  K  433 
To  solitude,  K372 
To  the  cuckoo,  W  42 
To  the  daisy  (three  poenw),  W  ft4,  83 
To  the  moon.  Sh  348 
To  the  Queen,  T  S18 

To  the  sea  i  Llf  a  and  death  ot  Jason  k  If  8M 
To  the  same  flower  (i^elandfiiel.  W  £1 
To  the  same  (lower  [daisvl.  ^V  3D 
To  the  sniiill  celandine.  IV  27 
To  the  west  wind.  Ode,  Sh  aOT 
To  Thomas  Moore,  B  234,  ^1 
To  Toussaint  I'Ouverturo,  W  83 
To  rramiuillty,  Ode,  C  94 
Touch  him  ne'er  so  lightly.  RB  080 
Tou.s»alnt  i'Ouvertnre,  W  sa 
To  Virgil.  T  559 
To  William  Wordsworth,  C  D9 
To  Wordsworth,  L  438 
To  Wordsworth,  8h  eU3u. 
To  Youth,  L454 
Tranquillity,  Ode  to,  C  04 
Transfigured  life,  R  SIS 
Trav,  RB  679 

Trees  of  the  garden,  Tlie,  R  806 
Triads,  8w  tm 
Troaachs,  Th((,  W  00 
Troy  Town,  R  788 
True-love,  an  thon  be  true,  Sc  164 
True  woman,  R  801 

Trumpet  song  f  Coming  of  A.rtbiir),  T  5M 
Twenty  vears  hence,  L  44£ 
Twist  yo.  twine  ye.  even  so.  Sc  IfiS 
Two  April  mornings.  The,  W  ir 
Two  in  the  Campagna,  RB  628 
Two  poets  of  CrotsTc,  The,  RB  UTT 
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Venus  victrix,  R  798 
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Voyage,  The,  T  537 
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Walt  Whitman  in  America,  To,  8w  866 

Wanting  is— What,  RB,  680 

Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay,  Sc  162 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  B  192 

We  are  seven,  W  6 

Weinllaw  Hill,  The  sun  ui)on  the,  80  IfW 

Wellington,  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 

of,  T  514 
Well  I  remember  how  you  smiled,  L  458 
Were  you  with  me  1 8ongH  in  absence),  CI 
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West  London,  Ar  762 

Westminster  Bridge,  Composed  upon,  W  31 
West  wind.  Ode  to  the,  8h  297 
When  a  man  hath  no  freedom,  B  271 
When  Helen  first  saw  wTinkles  in  her  fa<re, 

L430 
When  I  have  borne  in  memory,  W  :J3 
When  I  have  fears  that  1  may  cease  to  be, 

K381 
When  the  enemy  is  nejir  thee,  CI  695 
When  the  lamp  is  shattered,  8h  369 
When  we  two  parted,  B  171 
Whore  are  the  groat,  CI  <M*5 
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Where  shall  the  lover  rest  (Marmion;,  8c 
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Whitman,  To  Walt,  8w  HNi' 
Who  klU'd  John  Keats,  B  271 
Why  from  the  world  (Ferishtah's  fancies), 

RB682 
Why  I  am  a  Liberal,  RB  682 
Why,  why  repine,  L  440 


Will,  T  524 

William  and  Helen,  Sc  105 

William  Shakespeare,  Sw  899 

William  Wordsworth,  To,  C  99 

Willowwood,  R  799 

Wind,  A  word  with  the,  Sw  908 

Wind,  Ode  to  the  west,  8h  2y7 

Winter  Weather,  M  824 

Wish  no  word  unspoken  (Ferish tab's  fan- 
cies), RB  681 

With  a  guitar.  To  Jane,  Sh  368 

With  flowers  from  a  Roman  wall,  Sc  108 

Without  her,  R  800 

With  rosy  hand  a  little  girl  pressed  down, 
L442  ^ 

With  whom  is  no  variableness,  CI  702 

Woman's  last  word.  A,  RB  617 

Woodspurge,  The,  R  788 

Wordsworth,  To,  Sh  276 

Wordsworth,  To,  L  4iW 

Wordsworth,  To  William,  C  99 

Word  with  the  wind.  A,  Sw  908 

Work  without  hope,  C  101 

World  is  a  bundle  of  hay.  The,  B  271 

World  is  too  much  with  us.  The,  W  50 

Worldly  place,  Ar  7r»l 

World's  great  age  begins  anew.  The,  Sh  867 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever,  Sh  300 

World's  wanderers,  The,  Sh  .*M8 

Wrestling-match,  The  (Gebir),  L427 

Written  among  the  Euganean  Hills.  Sh  293 

Written  in  dejection  near  Naples,  8h  206 

Written  in  early  spring,  W  7 

Writt4?n  in  Kensington  Gardens,  Ar  724 

Written  in  London,  W  32 

Written  in  March,  W  2fi 
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Yarrow  revisited.  W  59 

Yarrow  unvisited,  W  39 

Yarrow  visited,  W  54 

Year's  at  the  spring.  The  ( Pippa  passes),  RB 

576 
Years,  many  i)arti-colored  years,  L  455 
Yes,  I  write  verses  now  and  then,  L  441 
Yes,  it  was  the  mountain  echo,  W  48 
Yew-trees,  W  36 

You  ask  mo  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease.  T  470 
You'll  love  me  yet  (Pippa  passes),  RB588 
Young  lady.  To  a,  W  46 
Young  I^KThinvar  (Marmion),  8c  141 
You  smiled,  you  spoke,  L  442 
Youth,  to,  L  454 
Youth  and  age,  C  101 
Youth  and  art.  RB  Wj6 
Youth  and  calm,  Ar  761 
Youth  of  nature.  The,  Ar  719 
Youth  of  the  year,  The  (Atalauta  in  Caly- 

don ),  Sw  8e6 
Youth's  antiplionv.  R  795 
Youth's  spring-tribute,  R  795 
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After  dm  Tspon  hftve  oppressed  <Nir  piaios, 

X880 
Agstn  at  Cluristmss  did  we  weave,  T  808 
Acnes  went  thzoiu^  the  meadows  a-weeping, 

A  flolden  g^Uiflower  tOHisy,  M  883 
Ahl  Ooun^  Qfay,  the  hour  is  nidh,  8e  185 
Ah,  did  you  ones  see  Shelley  plain,  RB  832 
A  henvy  heart.  Beloved,  have  I  borne,  BBB 

580 
^  Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  raee,  L  428 
A  king  lived  long  ago,  RB  5S6 
Alas!  now  soon  the  hours  are  over,  L  443 
A  little  child,  a  limber  elf,  C  88 
A  little  while  a  little  love,  R  788 
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white,  T  539 
All  day  long  and  every  day,  M  826 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  faggot  for  burning.  So 
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All  I  can  say  is  —  I  saw  it  I  RB  674 
All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves,  RB 

629 
All  nature  seems  at  work.  Slugs  leave  their 

lair.  C  101 
All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God,  RB  572 
All  that  I  know,  RB  626 
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874 
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•Ar728       ^ 
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887  . 
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And  what  though  wiidar  Hvill 

8el88 
And  wilt  thou  have 

EBB  557 
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899 
And  yet,  t>ecause  thou  overcomesr    EBB  558 
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Another  year!  another  deadly  blow,  W  50 
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Ask  me  no  more;  the  moon  may  draw  the 

sea,  T  499 
Ask  nothing  more  of  me,  sweet,  Sw  899 
Ask  not  one  least  word  of  praise,  RB  682 
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C66 
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R  802 
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mast  CI  700 
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.    Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  lillJe,  while  as  yet 
,  'tia  early  room,  T  488 

CDDsider  the  Bea'i.  listless  chime.  R  779 
I    Contemplate  all  this  work  of  'I'ime,  T  512 
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"Courage!"  be   iwid.   i 

the  land,  T  473 
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Onuch'd  on  the  paveiui 


drink  her  bb»  like  wineT  R 
pointed    toward 


I,  e\ose  by  Belgrade 


e  I  si 


f   Dark  house,  by  which  once  n 

, kncss  luu  dswneii  in  the  east,  Sb  367 

E  ^wn  islka  lo-day,  H  858 

f  Day,  RB  570 

I   Dqv  dawn    on    ua   that   make   amends  for 
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Dear,  near  and  true  —  no  truer  Time  bim- 
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Death  slandx  above  me 
4S6 

I>eath,  what  bael  thou 


I  do  with  o 


De^  in  the  shady  sadnen  of  a  vale,  K  410 
Deep  on  the  eonvent-roof  the  mows.  T  479 
Depiartini;  summer  hath  assumed,  W  56 
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lember  meT  o 


',  beloved  brotherhood?  Sh 
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if  sorrow  that  we  j^vc,  R 
y  be  led  weII.  Ar 


Ever  let  the  fancy 
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ArYea 
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fUfthemcki^r^af  f, 

389 
Friend  of  the  wim  I  and  teacher  of  tlw  nod. 
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Friends  1 

Iboupbls  would  say.  L  457- 
From  child  lo  youth;  from  youlh  to  ai 


:.  from  mom  l 


night,  1 
FromReai-v 
From  low  t( 

57 


high  1 


nb.  W 
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From  the  eniU  of  the  earth,  from  the  md»  of 
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God  said,  I^t  there  be  light  1  and  there  was 
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Hail  to  the  cluef  who  in  triumph  advances, 

Sc  159 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit,  Sh  344 
Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  T  518 
Hamelin  Town's  in  Brunswick,  RB  598 
Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betroth- 
ing, T  543 
Harken,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid !  K  389 
Harp  of  the  nortn,  farewell !  The  hills  grow 

dark,  Sc  160 
Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star, 

C  96 
Hast  thou  seen  with  flash  incessant, W  55 
Have  you  not  not<*d  in  some  family,  R  796 
Heap  cassia,  sandal-buds,  and  stripes,  RB 

568 
Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell,  C  73 
Heavenl)om  Helen,  Sparta's  (juoen,  R  789 
He  clasiw  the  crag  with  crooktnl  hands,  T  514 
He  helcl  no  dream  worth  waking:  so  he  said, 

Sw910 
He  is  gone  on  the  mountain,  Sc  160 
Here  begins  the  sea  that  ends  not  till  the 
worhl's  end.     Where  wo  stand,  Sw  906 
Here  is  a  stor>',  shall  stir  vou!  Stand  up, 

Greeks  ilotul  and  gone,  ftB  679 
Here,  oh  here,  Sh  329 
Here  pause;  the  poet  claims  at    least   this 

praise,  W  51 
Here's  mv  case.     Of  old  I  used  to  love  him, 

RB  673 
Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rous- 
seau, B  200 
Here,  where  precipitate  spring,  with  one  light 

bound,  L  431 
Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer,  T  504 
He  rose  at  dawn  and  fire<l  with  hope,  T  536 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best,  (.81 
Hie  away,  hie  away,  Sc  162 
High  grace,  the  dow<*r  of  queens;  and  there- 
withal, R  798 
High  is  our  calling,  Frieml!    Creative  art, 
W  55 


His  soul  fared  forth  as  from  the  deep  home 

jrrove,  R  812 
Ho!  is  there  any  will  ride  with  me.  M  838 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  T  499 
Honey-flowers  to  the  honey-comb,  R  809 
Hope  evermore  and  believe,  O  man,  for  e'en 

as  thy  thought,  CI  698 
How  changed  is  here  each  »not  man  makes  or 

fUls,  Ar  757 
How    clear,    how    keen,    how    marA'ellously 

bright,  W  55 
How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  vfsya, 

EBB  564 
How  fever 'd  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look,  K 

423 
How  long  in  his  damp  trance  voung  Juan 

lay,  B  244 
IIow  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time,  K 

373 
How  many  voices  gaily  sing,  L  443 
How  often  sit  I,  ix)ring  o'er,  CI  688 
How  seldom  friend!  a  good  great  man  in 

herits,  C  98 

I  am  a  painter  who  cannot  paint,  RB  581 
"  I  am  not  as  these  are, "  the  iK)et  saith,  R  804 
I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight,  W  49 
I  am  poor  brother  Lipi>o,  by  your  leave!  RB 

644 
I  am  that  which  began,  Sw  882 
I    am  thine  harp   between   thine  hands,  O 

mother!  Sw  887 
lanthe!  you  are  called  to  cross  the  sea!  L  431 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  Sh  299 
I  ask  not  that  my -bed  of  death,  Ar  765 
I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 

Sh343 
I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house,  T 

468 
I  Catherine  am  a  Douglas  bom,  R  812 
I  come  from  haunts  of  root  and  hem,  T  518 
I  come  to  visit  thee  again,  L  442 
I    could    have    painted    pictures    like    that 

youth 'h.  RB  608 
I  did*  not  look  upon  her  eyes,  R  780 
I  dreamed  that,  as  I  wamlered  bv  the  wav, 

Sh  347 
I  envv  not  in  any  moo<ls,  T  503 
If  childhood  were  not  in  the  world,  Sw  900 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose,  B  242 
I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden,  Sh  345 
If  from  the  public  wav  vou  turn  vour  steiNi, 

W  19  •  "  •  ' 

If  I  leave  all  for  thee,  wilt  thou  exchange, 

EBB  562 
If  it  is  thou  whose  casual  hand  withdraws, 

CI  705 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is,  Sw  874 
If  Nature,  for  a  favorite  child,  W  16 
If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers.  RB 

667 
I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land.  Bh 

293 
In  a  coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and 

highland.  Sw  889 
In  a  drear-nighted  December,  K  389 
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In  a  soft-oomplexioned  sky,  R  788 

Indeed  this  very  love  which  is  my  boast, 

EBB  557 
I  never  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away,  EBB  558 
Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale  I  stood,  W  32 
In  love,  if  love  be  ours,  T  524 
In  our  museum  galleries,  R  783 
In  the  bare  midst  of  Anglesey  they  show,  Ar 

762 
In  the  deserted,  moon-blanch 'd  street,  Ar 

721 
n  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan,  W  6 
n   the  white-flowered  hawthorn  brake,   M 

855 

n  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie,  Ar  724 
n  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell,  T  506 
n  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan,  C  72 
In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went,  W  34 
past  beside  the  reverend  walls,  T  508 
{migeneia,    when  she   heard   her  doom,   L 

445 
plucked  a  honeysuckle  where,  R  788 
read,    before    my    eyeUds   dropped    their 
shade,  T  474 
said :  "  Nay,  pluck  not,  let  the  first  fruit  be, " 

R305 
said  —  Then  dearest,  since  'tis  so,  RB  634 
sate  beside  a  sage's  bed,  Sh  310 
sat  with  love  upon  a  woodside  well,  R  799 
saw  a^ain  the  spirits  on  a  day,  CI  69 
see  thmc  image  through  my  tears  tonight, 

EBB  561 
send  my  heart  up  to  thee,  all  my  heart,  RB 

596 
shiver,  spirit  fierce  and  bold,  W  36 
sing  the  fates  of  Gebir.     He  had  dwelt,  L 

425 
sing  to  him  that  rests  below,  T  502 
s  it  indeed  so?  If  I  lay  here  dea<l,  EBB  560 
s  it  not  letter  at  an  early  hour.  L  443 
s  it  not  true  that  every  day.  M  827 
sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin,  T  500 
sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he,  RB 

603 
s  thv  face  like  thv  mother's,  mv  fair  child, 

B  189  ' 

stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Siglis.  B 

234 
stood  on  Brocken's  sovran  height,  and  saw, 

C  93 
stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  B  231 
strove  with  none:  for  none  wtis  worth  my 

strife.   L  456 
talis,  mother  of  the  souls  of  men,  Sw  907 
talia!  oh  Italia!  thou  who  hast,  B  236 
tAlia!  too,  Italia!  looking  on  thee,  B  204 
t  does  not  hurt.    She  looked  along  the  knife, 

Sw  889 
t  fortifies  mv  soul  to  know,  CI  702 
thank  all  vvho  have  loved  me  in  their  hearts, 

EBB  564 
think  of  thee!  mv  thoughts  do  twine  and 

bud.    EBB    561 
thought  of  thee,  mv  partner  and  my  guide, 
W  57 


I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  eaag, 

EBB  555 
It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,  W 

31 
It  is  an  ancient  mariner,  C  73 
It  is  not  sweet  content,  be  sure,  01  6M 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood,  W 

33 
It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March,  W  8 
It  is  the  miller's  daughter,  T  463 
It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around,  K  380 
It  little  profits  that  an  idle  long,  T  487 
It  once  might  have  been,  onoe  only,  RB  666 

It  seems  a  day,  W  13 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men,  W  15 

It  was  a  dream  (ah!  what  is  not  a  dream?), 

L  456 
It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see,  C  84 
It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  wav,  RB  633 
I've  a  friend,  over  the  sea,  R6  606 
I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry,  T  ^2 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud,  W  43 
I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged  {Hie,  W 

45  . 
I  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead.  Sh  358 
I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind,  T  510 
I  wonder  do  you  feel  today,  RB  628 
I  wonder  not  that  3routh  remains,  L  455 

J'ai  vu  faner  bien  des  choses,  Sw  872 

Juan  knew  several  languages  —  as  wdl,  B 

253 
June  was  not  over,  RB  629 
Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us,  RB  603 

Keen,  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and 

there,  K  373 
Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  Kin^.  RB  59r2 

King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  npht  now* 

RB  593 
Kissing  her  hair  I  sat  against   her  fiH»t.  S\» 

876 
Know'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  R  77(^ 
Know   ve   the   land   where   the   r\'])ress  an  i 

myrtle,  B  172 

Lady  Alice,  Lady  Loui.se.  M  835 

Late,  late,  so  late!  and  dark  the  night  and 

chill,    T  527 
Latelv  our  songsters  loiter 'd  in  green  lanes, 

L  457 
Le  navire.  Sw  871 

Let  no  man  a.sk  thee  of  anything,  R  8H) 
Let 's  contend  no  more.  Love.  RB  617 
Let    the   world's   sharpness,   like   a   claspioi; 

knife  KBB  560 
Let   us  begin  and  carrv  up  this  corpse.  RB 

635 
Let  your  hands  meet,  Sw  869 
Life  mav  change,  but  it  mav  flv  not,  Sh  366 
Life  of  life!  the  lips  enkindle.  Sh  32() 
Light  flows  our  war  of  mocking  words,  and 

yet .  Ar  723 
Light  of  our  fathers'  eyes,  and,  in  our  own, 

Sw  S91 
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Like  labor-laden  moonclouds  faint  to  flee,  R 

799 
I»ike  the  ghost  of  a  dear  friend  dead,  Sh  348 
Live  thy  life,  T  553 
Lo,  from  our  loitering  ship  a  new  land  at  last 

to  be  seen,  M  S63 
Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God!  CI  689 
Long  fell  on  boundless  hopes,  O  race  of  man, 

Ar  762 
Look  in  mv  face;  my  name  is  Might-have- 
been,  k  8()7 
Lord  of  days  and  nights,  that  hear  thy  word 

of  wintry  wamine,  Sw  908 
Lord  of  the  Celtic  dells,  L  438 
Love  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king,  T  513 
Love  is  enough:  ho  ye  who  seek  saving,  M 

859 
Love's  priestess,  mad  with  pain  and  jov  of 

song,  Sw  895 
JjOvc  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought, 

T  48() 
Love  to  his  singer  held  a  glistening  leaf,  U 

801 
Low  was  our  pretty  cot,  our  tallest  rose,  C  69 
I-^,  when  we  watle  the  tangle<l  wood,  M  864 
Lo!  where  the  four  mimosas  blend  their  sliade, 

L  432 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,  B  170 
Man  is  blind  l)«»c:iuse  <}f  sin,  Ar  764 
Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be,  Sh  293 
Many  a  hearth  ui)on  our  dark  globe  lighs 

after  nmny  a  vanish  M  face,  T  550 
Many  love  music  but  for  music's  sake,  L  455 
March,   march,   Ettrick  and  Teviotdale,  So 

165 
Master  of  the  mummring  courts,  R  786 
Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  swei*t,  L  431 
Milton!  thou  should 'st  lx«  living  at  this  hour, 

W33 
Moderate  tasks  and  mo<lerate  leisure.  Ar  714 
Monarch  of  giuls  and  demons  an<l  all  spirits, 

Sh  2<K» 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains,  B 

215 
Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifttnl  ey€»s,  W  61 
Mother,  I  cannot  mind  mv  wln»el,  L  440 
Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold,  K 

373 
Music,  when  s<ift  voices  die,  Sh  358 
My  l>oat  is  on  tin*  shon*,  B  234 
Mv  briar  that  smelle<lst  sweet.  L  432 
Mv  cours<»rs  are  fed  with  the  lightning,  Sh 

319 
My  father  was  a  scholar  and  knew  Greek,  RB 

684 
Mv  first  thought  was,  he  lied  in  cverv  woni, 

RB  641 
Mv  future  will  not  copv  fair  my  past,  EBB 

564 
My  good  blaile  carv(*s  the  castjues  of  men,  T 

493 
My  hair  is  gray  but  not  with  years,  B  206 
Mv    heart    aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness 

pains,  K  408 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold,  W  26 
My  hoiHw  retire,  n»y  wishes  as  bet  ore,  L  443 
My  letters!  all  dead  paper,  mute  and  white, 

EBB  561 
My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees,  T 

509 
My  love,  this  is  the  bitterest,  that  thou,  RB  626 
My  own  Ik^Ioved,  who  h:ist  lifti'd  me,  EBB 

560 
My  poet,  thou  canst  touch  on  all  the  notes, 

EBB  558 
My  sister!  my  sweet  sister!  if  a  name,  B  210 
My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,  Sh  321 
My  spirit  is  too  weak  —  mortality,  K  386 

Xay,  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her,  RB  605 
Nay  traveller!  rest.     This  lonely  yew  tree 

stands,  W  4 
Never  the  time  and  the  place,  RB  681 
Noblv,   nobly.   Cape  Samt    Vincent   to   the 

Slorthwest  died  away.  RB  605 
No,  great    Dome  of  Agrippa,   thou  art  not 

Christian!  canst  not,  CI  692 
Nor  liappiness,  nor  majestv,  nor  fame,  Sh 

358 
No  more — no  more  —  Oh  I  never  more  on  me, 

B  242 
Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 

K  372 
No,  my  own  I^ve  of  other  years!  L  441 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  cali<la  juventa,  B  242 
No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist,  K 

409 
Not  as  with  sundering  of  the  earth,  Sw  869 
Not  bv  one  measure  mav'st  thou  mete  our 

love.  H  798 
Nothing  so  ditricult  as  u  beginning,  B  253 
No!  thos*-  <lays  are  g*)ne  away,  K  388 
Not  if  men's  tongues  and  angels'  all  in  one, 

Sw  S^9 
Not  I  mvself  know  all  my  love  for  thee,  R 

798' 
Not  that  the  earth  is  changing,  O  mv  God, 

Now,  som(*times  in  my  sorrow  shut.  T  503 
Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow,  T  51 1 
Nuns    fret    not    at    their   conv€»nts'  narrow 
room,  W  48 

O  bitter  st»a,  tumultuous  sea.  M  839 

O  blithe  new-comer!  I  have  heard,  W  42 

()  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair.  Sc  161 

()  death  that  makest  life  so  swet^t,  M  840 

0  diviner  air,  T  549 

Of  Adam's  first  wife,  LiUth,  it  is  told,  R  805 

Of  heaven  or  hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing,  M 

842 
Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  wear\'  hours,  C 

102 
Of  old  sat  Fntnlom  on  the  heights,  T  479 
O  follow,  follow.  Sh  314 
O  Krienil!  1  know  not  which  wav  I  nmst  turn, 

\y  32 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sw  900 
Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray,  W  18 
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O  Goddess!    hear   these    luneles»   Quinbers, 

wrung,  K  406 
O  good  gigantic  ainile  ci'  tlut  brown  old  earth, 

RB657 
Oh  Galuppi.  Baldaasoro,  tills  La  very  aad  to 

Bud,  RB  621 
O  happy  neafsrera  are  j-e,  M  840 


O  hea 


Sw  8 


of  hea 


of  love 


i6re, 


Oh !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy,  W  40 
Ohi  Bnalcli'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom.  B  IRQ 
Oil,  talk  nut  to  me  of  a  n&me  groat  In  story, 

B  371 
Oh!  there  arc  spirits  oF  thA  air,  Sh  275 
Oh,  to  be  iti  England,  Rn  G05 
Oh  yea!  thev  love  Ihroiigh  all  thla  world  ot 


Oh!   3 


■   l^chlnvE 


rauns   i 

O  .Iiine.  6  June,  (hat  wo  desired  so,  M  8S4 
■Old  tliinp  need  not  be  thpreforo 


700 


Oletr ^ 

O,  let  the  solid  ground,  T  J.__ 

O  living  will  that  nhalt  endure,  T  513 

O  lord  of  all  rompaesionatc  nmtrol,  H  794 

O  lovers' eves  are  nharp  (o  see,  Se  113 

O  lyric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird.  RB 

668 
O  muse  that  swayest  the  gad  northern  sons, 

M  864 
On  a  battle- trumpet's  blast,  Sh  310 

[     On  a  pwfs  lips  I  slept,  Sh3IO 

'     Once  did  she  Iiold  the  glorious  earth  in  fw. 

'  W3I 

.     Onee  in  a  golden  hour,  T  539 

L    Onc«  more  tlie  changed  yau'a  turning  wheel 

f  returns,  R  805 


rv  I  dty  of  the  ■out.  B  ZM 
a  word,  faiee  thought.  O 


Oship 


),  a  7 


O  soft  einbalmer  oC  the  at^l  midnight.  K  423 

O  Miiitudel  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell.  K  373 

O  sorrow.  K  386 

O  sorrow,  eruel  fdlowahip,  T  500 

O  sovereign  power  of  love!  O  grief!  O  balm! 


O  that  I  now,  I  too  wore.  Sw  808 
O  that  'twere  ponsible,  T  S23 
OtlieiB  abide  our  qucatjon.     Tliou  ai 


CI 


793 


t  Love 


O  thou !  whose  fancies  from  afar  btv  fcrauf! 

W33 
O  thou  whose  itnagp  on  the  shrine.  CI  OM 
O  thou,  wliosc  mighty  palaoe  roof  doih  hai 

K3S2 
O   Ihou.    wild    taofv.   ulieclc    thv    wingf  : 

more.  C  66 
Our  gaieties,  our  luxuries,  CI  6S5 
Our  hided  vessels  in  Ibeir  fntehy  mMmt, 


427 


Our  spoil  is 
Out  of  ray  i> 


won,  Sh  331 


.,..„,  L  452 
Overhead  the  tree-tops  me«1,  RB  S9) 
Over  the  Rreat  windy  watnv.  and  o 


One  day,  it  thundered  and  lighloned,  RB  6N0 
One  flame-winged   brouglit   a  white-winged 

harp-player.  R  794 
On  either  nde  the  river  lie.  T  462 
One  lesson.  Nature,  let  me  lenm  of  thee,  CI 

708 
One  mom  before  rae  were  three  flgiires  seen. 

One  worii  ifl  too  often  profaned,  Rh  368 


On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the 

8h320 
On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hague,  sixt 

drcd  ninety-two.  RB  660 
On  the  smooth  brow 


443 


ean  ail  thee,  kniBlit-at-arm 
west  wind,  thou  breath  of 


t-at-anris.  K  422 


■p   1- 
1.C70 


On  the  wide  level  of  a  mounlajn'i 
On  this  aweet  bank  your  head  t 

and  dear.  R  796 
O  only  source  of  all  our  light  and  life,  H  I 
O  pcmslve.  tender  maid,  downcast  and  shv, 

M864 


O  what 
O  wild 

being,  9h  297 
O  woman!  in  our  houn.  of  pa.-*.  Se  15« 
O  worid!  O  life!  O  time!  Sh  358 
O  ye,  all  ye  that  walk  in  Willowwood.  R  »«> 
O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good.  T  SW 
O  young  mariner,  T  551 

Pansira.  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies,  W  27 
Pardon,    oh   pardon,    tbat   my   soul    shoilld 

make,  EBB  563 
Past  ruin'd  llion  Helen  lives.  L  431 

away:  the  song  of  woe.  T  S0« 

ehamber,  wheieaoe'er.  R  727 

Pibroeh  of  Donuil  Dhu,  Se  163 
Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet.  W  27 
Pleasure!  whv  thus  desert  the  heart.  I.  431 
Poel  of  Nature,  (hou  hast  wept  to  know.  Sh 

B03 
Pray   but   one   praver   for   me    'twist   thv 

riosed  lipe,  M  827 
Proud  Maisit 


Proud   word  y 
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PumH  hard  acrosH  the  sand,  Sw  860 

Put  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane,  CI  705 

Queen  Guinevere  had  fled  the  court,  and  sat, 

T  525 
Quick,  painter,  quick,  the  moment  seize,  CI 

703 
Quoth  a  young  Sadducee,  RB  657 

Rain,  rain  and  sun!  a  rainbow  in  the  skv!  T 

540 
Raised  are  the  dripping  oars,  Ar  719 
Rarely,  rarely  comest  thou,  Sh  347 
Remain,  ah  not  in  youth  fUone,  L  442 
"  Return  "  we  dare  not  as  we  fain,  8w  909 
Revered,  beloved  —  O  vou  tliat  hold,  T  513 
Rhaicos  was  bom  amid  the  hills  wherefrom, 

L446 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  T  510 
Ri\'ulet  crossing  my  ground,  T  521 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean  — 

roll,  n  239 
Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest  Ilion's  lofty 

temples  robe<l  in  fire,  T  550 
Rome  disappoints  me  still;   but  I  shrink  and 

adapt  myself  to  it,  CI  692 
Rome  is  fallen,  I  hear,  the  gallant  Medici 

taken,  CI  693 
Room  after  room,  RB  630 
Rough    wind,    that   moanest   loud,    Sh   369 
Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came  the  H€>a. 

RB6a5 
Round  us  the  wild  creatures,  RB  681 
Rousseau  —  Voltaire  -:-  our  (libbon  —  and  I)e 

Sta^l,  B  214 
Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  vour  Sinnione 

row!  T550 

Said  Abner  "At  last  thou  art  come!     Ere  I 

tell,  ere  thou  speak,  RB  611 
St.   Agnes*  Eve  —  Ah,   bitter  chill   it   was! 

IC398 
Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate,  B  258 
Saith  man  to  man.  We've  heard  and  known, 

M860 
Savage,  I  was  sitting  in  mv  house,  late,  lone: 

RB  671 
Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth,  CI  695 
Sav  over  again  and  vet  once  over  again,  EBB 

549 
Say  wliat  blinds  us,  that  we  claitn  the  glorv, 

Ar714 
Scorn  not  the  sonnet ;  critic,  vou  have  fn>wne<l, 

W58 
Sea  bevond  sea,  sand  after  sweep  of  sand, 

SW  902 
Season    of    mists    and    mellow    fruit  fulnc^ss, 

K409 
Seaward  goes  the  sun,  anfl  homeward  bv  the 

down,  Sw  904 
See,  as  the  prettiest  grave  will  do  in  time, 

RB605 
See  what  a  lovelv  shell.  T  522 
Self-H^xiled   Harold   wanders  forth  again,   B 

191 
Send  but  a  song  oversea'  for  us,  Sw  8K6 


Set  where  the  upper  streams  of  Simois  flow, 

Ar  765 
Shall  I  sonnet-sing  you  about  myself?     RB 

672 
Shame  upon  you,  Robin,  T  543 
She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways,  W  14 
She  fell  asleep  on  Christmas  Eve,  R  774 
She  knew  it  not  —  most  perfect  pain,  R  779 
She  loves  liim;   for  her  mfinite  soul  is  love, 

R801 
She  should  never  have  looked  at  me,  RB 

594 
She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night,  B  186 
She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight,  ^42 
Sing   me  a   hero!     Quench   my   thirst,    RB 

679 
So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd,  T 

481 
"So  careful  of  the  tvpe?"  but  no,  T  505 
So  fair,  so  sweety  withal  so  sensitive,  W  62 
So  ends  the  winning  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  M 

842 
So  far  as  our  story  approaches  the  end,  RB 

633 
So  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  good  report 

and  the  evil,  CI  693 
So  in  the  sinful  streets,  abstractecl  and  alone, 

CI  697 
So,  I  shall  sec  her  in  just  three  days,  RB  631 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er,  Sc  159 
Some  future  day  when  what  is  now  is  not, 

CI  701 
Some  ladies  love  t-he  jewels  in  Ix>ve'8  zone, 

R794 
Sometimes  thou  seem'st  not  as  thyself  alone, 

R797 
So  now  mv  summer  task   is  ended,  Mary, 

Sh29r 
Soon,  0  lanthe!  life  is  o'er,  L  442 
So  sang  he:  and  as  meeting  rose  and  rose, 

R800 
"So  sav   the  foolish!"  Say  the  foolish  so, 

love.  RB  683 
So  then,  I  feel  not  deeply!  if  I  did,  L  455 
Souls  of  iK>etM  dead  and  gone,  K  390 
Sound,  sound   the  clarion,  fill    the    fife,  So 

163 
So  we'll  go  no  more  a-rovin^,  B  271 
Sprav  of  song  that  springs  m  April,  light  of 

love  that  laughs  through  Mav,  Sw  905 
Spring  am  I,  too  soft  of  heart,  M  857 
Stanu  close  around,  ye  Stygian  set,  L  437 
Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance,  K  389 
Stand  still,  true  poet  that  you  are,  RB  632 
Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,  W  44 
Strahan.  Tonson.  Lintot  of  the  times,  B  270 
Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known,  W  14 
Strew  on  her  roses,  roses,  Ar  727 
Strong  son  of  God,  immortal  I>ove,  T  499 
Such,  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me  not,  RB 

668 
Such  a  starvefl  bank  of  roses,  RB  677 
Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming,  T  558 
Sunset  and  evening  star,  T  553 
Surprise<l  by  joy  —  impatient  as  the  wind, 

W55 
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8weel  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  T  498 
Bwect  Bixer  shoirerB,  HmbroEiBl  air.  T  508 
8iT«t  diimiMs  of  her  loosened  hair'a  down- 
full,  R  797 
Sweet  Highland  girl,  &  very  shower,  W  37 
Bwcet  is  true  love,  tho*  given  in  vain,  T  62S 
SweeL  spirit,  BUter  of  that  ocphsn  one,  8h348 
Bwcet  atiearo-ted  glen,  why  any  "farewell" 

to  thee   R  806 
Sweet  twiniDS  hedge  Sowers  wiod-etim^  in 

no  wise,  R  7»S 
Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  west*™  wnve.  Sh  357 

Takr^  these  flowers,  which  pnrple  waving,  Sc 

108 
Tuuigrsl  lliink  not  I  forget,  L  436 
Tax  iiot  the  royal  naint  with  viuii  enrpeiaur, 

W67 
Tears,    idle    tears,    I    know    nut   wliat    tliey 

Tmra  of  the  widower,  when  he  eetw,  T  501 
Tell  axe,  thou  star,  whoat  wings  of  light,  Sh 

34S 
That  second  time  they  hmiled  me,  RB  60« 
That's  mv  lael  Ducliess  painteil  on  thu  wall, 

RBdOS 
That  son  of  ItaJy  who  tried  to  hlow.  At  7fll 
That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  blew,  T  512 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wnlf  on  the 

'-'■■    ••  1«7 

unseen  Power,  8h 

rose  with  day,  Sc 


The  Bsmn  of  Si 


The  bee  with  his  oomb,  RB  5(11 

The  blensed  damoui)  leaned  out,  R  774 

The  CHcUed  crs^  of  Drachenfels,  B  106 

The  chrvBoliteB  and  riibit^  Bacchus  briiiK»t 
L4S.') 


The  el 


SwW 


it  eyes  lu 


arid  they  read, 


The  eock  is  crowing,  W  26 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave,  T  502 

The  day  is  dark  and  tJie  night.  R  803 

Hie  day  relunu,  mv  natal  clay,  L  443 

The  evening  comes,  the  fields  are  still.  Ar  7C>4 

The  ei-erlaslJng  universe  of  things.  Sh  288 

The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  1  think, 

EBB  55 
The  fancy  I  had  todav,  RB  671 
The  firet  time  that   the  sun  rose  on  thine 

oath,  EBB  662 
The  Bower  that  suiiles  lodav,  Sh  35S 
The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river.  Sh  299 
The  frost  perfonns  its  eeerel  minislrv,  C  90 
The  gallant  vouth,  wlio  may  have  gainni,  W 

6tt 
Thegod5  held  talk  togellier.group'd  in  knots, 

ArT45 
The  gray  sea,  and  the  locg  black  land,  RB 


The  human  spirits  saw  I  on  >  day.  CI  MM) 
The  isles  of  l>wce,  the  isles  of  Omta.  B  Ml 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  dslixht,  llw  iia4>    i 
ness.  ah334 

!pleniah'd,  but  oven  thai, 

today,  R  SM 

nlghi.  UZU 


B214 
The  lost  days  of  my 


«  bnn.  RB  ASM! 


I  atie  stands,  nut     ■ 
s  gone,  Sh  3SS  , 


The  poet  in  a  golden  oUioe  waa  bom.  T  4fil 
The  porlry  of  earth  is  never  dmd.  K  371 
The  poets  pour  us  wine,  RB  874 


early  m 
icofBed 


Beauty^  dauj^tera,  B  IN 


There  ij  delight  in  singing,   tho'  none  hot, 

L4t3 
"TliBrei«noGod"lha  wickixlBaitK.  Cl(i!M 
There  la  BWeet  music  here  tiiat  softer  lilb, 

T47a 
There  Ilea  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier.  T  4«4 
Thore  rolls  the  deep  where  prw  the  tree,  T 


Tii«rel  siud  ti 

pride,  W  6 
There's  a  palace  in  FlorsQee  liie  world  knoo* 

w^,  RB  637 

There's  a  wotnan  like  a  dewdrop,   she's  *o 


stripling,  pointing  whh  meel 


There  they  i 
There  «-«.-.  a 


V  knew  him  weU,  y«  dilb. 


There  are  the  symbols,  on  that  cloth  of  nd. 

R779 
There  were  four  of  us  about  that  bed.  M  S3S 
The  Aails  flapped  loose,  tlie  wind  was  still,  R 


The  sea  is  fl    ..__,    .  ._ 

of  the  jov  of  her  waking  is  rolled,  g 
The  sen  is  calm  tonight,  Ar  763 
ThcKt  little  fiia  today  on  tUnga,  &  777 
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The  skies  have  sunk,   and   hid   the   upper 

snow)  CI  702 
The  sky  is  changed!  and  such  a  change  I  of 

ni^t,  B  202 
The  sky  is  overcast,  W  5 
The  soul's  Rialto  hath  its  merchandise,  EBB 

559 
The  spirit  of  the  world,  Ar  768 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,  T  498 
The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops, 

B231 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear,  Sh  290 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 

hills  and  the  plains,  T  540 
The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill,  Sc  164 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  T 

510 
The  tongue  of  England,  that  which  nivriads, 

L454 
The  unremitting  voice  of  night  I  v  streams,  W 

63 
The  violet  in  the  green-wood  bower,  8c  108 
The  voice  and  the  Peak,  T  542 
The  voice  of  the  spirits  of  air  and  of  earth, 

Sh330 
The  weltering  London  wavs  where  children 

weep,  R  812 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole,  T  605 
The  word  of  the  sun  to  the  sky,  Sw  892 
The  worid  is  a  bundle  of  hay,  B  271 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 

soon,  W  50 
The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,  Sh  367 
The  woods  cfccay,  tiie  leaves  decav  and  fall, 

T535 
The  year's  at  the  spring.  RB  576 
The   year's   twelve   daughters   had   in    turn 

gone  by,  L  450 
Thov  rose  to  where  thi'ir  so\Tan  eagle  sails, 

'T543 
They  sav  that  hope  is  happiness,  B  212 
Thick  rise  the  sp«?ar-shafts  o'er  the  land,  M 

862 
Thin  are  the  night-skirts  left  behind,  R  809 
Think  thou  and  act ;  tomorrow  thou  shalt  die, 

R803 
This  feast-dav  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there,  R 

803 
This  is  a  spray  the  Bird  clung  to,  RB  629 
This  is  her  picture  as  she  was,  R  776 
This  is  that  blessed  Mar>%  pre-elect,  R  778 
This  is  the  place.     Even  here  the  dauntless 

soul.  R811 
This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky,  K  383 
This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  anci  pall,  T 

507 
This  world  is  verv  o<ld  we  see,  CI  695 
Thou  art  foldwl.  thou  art  lying,  Sh  336 
Thou  art  8pee<linj[^  nmnd  the  sun,  Sh  336 
Thou  comesti  all  is  said  without  a  word,  EBB 

561 
Thou  earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happv  soul,  Sh 

337 
Though  God,  as  one  that  is  an  householder, 

R  804 
Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over  B  209 


Thou  goest,  then,  and  leavest  me  behind,  L 

454 
Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palaoe-floor, 

EBB  555 
Thou  lovely  and  beloved,  thou  my  love,  R 

797 
Thou  shalt  have  one  God  only;  who,  CI  694 
Thou  still  unra\'ish'd  bride  of  quietness,  K 

407 
Those  who  have  laid  the  harp  aside,  L  438 
Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,  W 

15 
Tlirice  three  hundred  thousand  years,  Sh  3<K) 
Through  Alpine  meadows  soft -suflf used,  Ar 

754 
Through  the  black,  rushing  smoke-bursts,  Ar 

719 
Through  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples  as 

I  passed,  CI  696 
Through    thick    Arcadian    woods    a    hunt«*r 

went,  M  843 
Tliy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drums,  T  498 
Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air,  T  513 
Tibur  is  beautiful  too,  and  the  orchard  slopes, 

and  the  Amo,  CI  692 
'TIS  death  I  and  peace  indeed  is  here,  Ar  761 
'Tis  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King!  B  184 
'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise,  T  511 
Tis  the  middle  of  the  night  bv  the  castle 

clock,  C  82 
'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  immoved,  B 

272 
'Tis  well ;  'tis  something,  we  may  stand,  T  502 
Titan!  to  whose  immortal  eyes,  B  213 
To  be  a  sweetness  more  desired  than  spring, 

R  801 
Totlav  death  seems  to  me  an  infant  chihl,  R 

807 
To  mv  ninth  di'cade  I  have  tottenni  on,  L 

458 
To  one  who  has  been  long  in  citv  pent,  K 

373 
To  spend  uncounted  vears  of  pain,  CI  704 
To  the  tieep.  to  the  deep,  Sh  317 
To  the  l-ords  of  Convention,  'twas  (laver'se 

who  spoke,  Sc  165 
Touch   him   ne'er  so  light Iv,   into  w>ng   he 

broke,  RB  680 
Toussaint,  the  most  imhappv  man  of  men, 

W  32 
To  wear  out  heart  and  ner\'es  and  brain,  d 

705 
Tranauility!  thou  better  name,  C  94 
True-Iove,'an  thou  be  true,  Sc  164 
Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thv  wheel,  and  lower 

the  proud,  T  524 
'Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 

Ar76i 
Twas  evening,   though  not  sunset,  and  the 

tide,  L  427 
'Twas  twilight    and   the  sunless  day  went 

down,  B  243 
Twentv  vears  hence  mv  eves  mav  grow,  L 

442' 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye,  even  ho,  Sc  162 
'Twixt  the  sunlight  and  the  shade,  M  827 
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■ijtt   those   twin   wopIiIh,  —  the   wor 
slwp,  which  gave.  R  S12 
1  jwrHtrate  dividwi  aileneei,  K  790 


Twt va  arp  there;  one  is  of  tlie  sea,  W  M 

UnfathomabJe  sea:  who^  waves  u«  venn, 

8h357 
Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  heart.  KBB 

555 
Under   tlie    arch    of    Life,    where    hive    and 

death,  R  S04 
Upon  aji  eve  I  sat  roe  down  and  wept,  M  857 
Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell.  K  404 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books.  W 


]  the  cloudHl 


Verse,  a  breeie  mid  bloasomB  straying.  C  II 
Veree-inakioj;  was  least  of  my  virtu™: 
viewed  with  dcapoir,  RB  BSl 


^"E.    wailing,    wuling.    the 
id  and  ova,.  T  548 
lurdj4  and  ladies  ^v.  Sc 
(U  — what7RB681l 


113 


L  by  her  hand  and  shadowed  bv  hvr 

hwr,  R  795 
WnrrioTB  and  aliiefs!  should  the  shaft  or  the 

BWOPd,  13  187 
Waaled,  weary,  wherefore  stay,  Sc  162 
Wm  that  thetiuidmarkT  What  —  the  foolish 

wdU.  R802 
Watch  thoii  and  fear;  tomorrow  thou  elialt 


Wn1er 


die,  RSI 


for 


779 


iigiiixh  of  tlic 


.    _  .  ._.._d  today,  5w  878 

We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  walers 

make  us,  L  430 
Wearily,  drearily.  M  839 

Weary  of  myself,  and  dck  of  asking.  Ar  721 
We  caniiot  Itindle  when  we  will.  Ar  721 
W  come  from  the  mind,  8h  33t) 
We  have  neen  thee,  O  Love,  thou  art  fair; 

thou  art.  goodly,  O  Love,  Sw  868 
Weloome.  old  frierid!  These  many  years,  L 

455 
We  leai-o  the  well-beloved  place,  T  610 
We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy,  T  537 
Wdll   if  the  banl   was  weather-wise,  who 

Well  I  remember  how  you  smileil.  L  458 
Well,  thev  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 

C70" 
We  mind  not  how  the  sun  in  the  mid-sky,  L 

437 
Were  you  with  me,  or  I  with  you,  [Tl  702 
We  rode  together,  M  824 
We  talked  with  open  heart,  and  luneue,  W 

17 
Wo  woro  apart,  yet  day  by  day,  Ar  756 


We  walked  along,  while  bright  aod  red.  W  17 
We  were  two  daiwUtets  of  one  race.  T  4fl7 
What  a  preltv  tale  you  told  me,  RB  678 
What  can  I  git-e  thee  back,  O  liberal,  EBB 


,t  the  hcKTt  o 


556 
What  dawD-putae  a 

last.  R  796 
Whaf^'cr  you  divam,  witb    duubt    /■■■■ii 

a  705 
Whatever  I  have  said  or  suda.  T  512 
What  is  gold  worth,  say,  Sw  892 
What  is  It  to  grow  oldT  Ar  7(i3 
What  is  more  eentle  Uibd  a  wind  in  ^umnwi! 

K374 
What  is  the  biiiiing  in  mr  esrsT  RB  660 
What  of  her  elaaa  without  lierf  The  blank 

gray,  R  800 
What    place    so    iftrange.  —  liwueh    mm- 

veiJjd  mow.  R  805 
What  secret  thing  of  splendor  or  ot  ifcaili, 

Bwgio 

What  sight  so  lured  lurn  thro'  Ihr  fic4d*  hi 

knew,  T  553 
What  thing  unto  mine  ear,  R  789 
What  voice  did  on  my  spirit  WIT  11  fm 
What  we.  when  face  to  faee  wrr  ho-,  n  6M 
^Vh«^  will  it  please  you,  mv  ilarliag.  bm- 
bcT  3w  901 


after  t« 
HTial,  you  i 
Whoer'aeta 

ersaloi 
When  a  mai 


long  and  ii 

hath  no  freedom  to  liglil  Cur  U 
271 

beloved    oOf' 


Wlien   do   1  t 

R794 
When  first,  d 

W61 
When  Helen  first  saw  wriukles 

1.430 
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